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2mA Child Marriage in Mysore The Mysore Legislature rejected by 
17 a non-official motion for leave to Introduoo a Bill to restrain the at 
of ohild marriages in Mysore State. 



M. Shakidgam Qardwara Affair At 8 o'clock in the evening 8 fiOO if— H— 
anned with ‘dandas* and Iron rods appeared before tho Qardwara, in which tonal 
number of Sikhs armed with kirpans wore oongrogated to protect the Qardwara 
and challenges were exchanged. Tho City Magistrate ana high poHoe officers 
hurried to the spot and dispersed the orowd after a mild lathi oharge (tho first 
ainoe the trouble began). The mounted and other police control led tho sltaatlea. 

4th. The Viceroy visit » quake area His Excellency tho Viceroy and party 
proceeded to Quetta by special train. At Mastung, they were rooelved by tho 
Khan of Kalat in whose company they saw the rums caused by the eorthmahe. 
The Viceroy granted interviews to representatives of Hindu, Moslem, 8lkn and 
other communities and acquainted himsolf with their difficulties. Hla abcooUenoy 
visited tho refugees’ camp. At a review of troops, the Viceroy addressed them 
for the services rendered during the earthquake. 

Bengal Congreeeman sentenced Dr. Xndra N train 8on Qupta _ 

to two years’ rigorous Imprisonment on a oharge of sedition. Dr. Sen /Qupta 

the General Secretary of the Bengal Congress Nationalist Party. The charge was 
in connection with a speech delivered by him at a public mooting at Dsshaoaadha 
Park, Calcutta, on April 0, to celebrate the National Week. 

5th. Fire Havoc in Abbottabad s— A fire which broke out In a sweetmeat shop In 
Abbottabad spread with such rapidity that In a few hours, the whole ox the 
Indian bazaar area was destroyed including a Muslim mosque and a Hindu temple. 


7th. Dispute between Bombay and Madras Universities The dispute between Jhs 
Madras and Bombay Universities over the recognition of their respective dfeffifia, 
which reached an amicable solution In September 1034, was now repnWH whh 
the result that the Registrar of the Bombay University announced that students 
from the Madras University seeking admission Into Bombay would not got final 
eligibility certificates. They would have to accept provisional admission which 
would be confirmed or withdrawn as negotiations for settlement, which were In 
progress between the two Universities, suooeoded or failed. 

8th. Sir T. B. Sapru on Unemployment :—*l think that a great deal can be done 
and ought to bo done to relieve educated unemployment in this country,” said 
Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru, who arrived In Bombay after a brief tour abroad, stndylmr 
how other countries were tackling the question of unemployment Sir ni, It will 
be remembered, is the Chairman of the Unemployment Committee appointed by 
the U. P. Government As a result of his tour, he had collected valuable 
materials both in England and Europe. In England, the Board of Rtuoatlon and 
the Ministry of Labour rendered him valuable assistance. At the League of 
Nations, he was able to get an advance copy of the report on the question of 
unemployment to be placed before the League from Dr. Ktoosenigg, Every 
oountry supplied him materials. 

Curfew Order in Lahore - Bhahidganj Qurdwara Sequel :~In flew of the 
serious communal disturbance, a ourfew order was promulgated la Lahore 
prohibiting people from remaining outdoors from 8-30 p. ul till 5-90 a. m. Seven 
arrests were made, when a . crowd was dispersed near the Kotwrii by lathi oharge. 
The city bazaars were closed in panic. Armed parties patrolled tiheofty. Preventive 
measures were reported from mofussH oentres also, In view of the widespread oom- 
safest fining. The rituatloa took a grave complexion when a crowd of Mnsttma 
armed wtth staves came via Delhi Gate and attempted to force a way through 
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tho cordons of Police towards the Gurdwara, whore the Mosquo was being 
demolished. Reservos were at once called out to hold back tho crowd who wero 
boating tjwir chests shouting "Allah-o-Akbar, Ya Ali.” Practically aU im|K)rtant 
police officers including two Deputy Inspcctors-Genoral of Police, tho 8onior 
Superintendent of Police, Inspectors, District and other Magistrates were on duty 
on the spot. II. E. the Governor visited the city Kotwali, situated near the 
Otmlwara. 

* Governor on Terrorism : — Ilis Excclloncy the Governor of Bengal 

addressing tho police parade at Dacca referring to terrorism said that tho situation 
to-day was certainly better— a good deal better than it was two or three years 
flfO- Despite cffbrts that had been made to diminish the number of ontragos, 
tho terrorist virus was still active and malignant. Continuing Sir John Anderson 
said that an experiment was being tried of tho return of detenus in groatcr 
numbers to their homes in cases where responsible committees of non-officials 
were willing to exercise superintendence over them. Ho added, “Government 
have in contemplation other means by which it may be possible to give detenus 
under proper security a cliauee to qualify themselves for occupations and to 
w»<w they moan to bo good citizens.” Sir John further said that there 

could be no slackening of the pressure until Government were satisfied that 
terrorism as a political weapon had heou abandoned, tt L therefore call on the 
police to continue to do their utmost to unearth and break up the secret organi- 
sations and I trust that the public will iu their own interests play their parts.” 

I4th. Another Shock at Quetta : — An earthquake shock of severe intensity, accom- 
panied by gargling sound and lasting for about fifteen seconds was felt in Quetta 
at about 11 o clock in the morning. Clouds of dust shot, up the Chilian Mountain. 
Tho shock rooked tho city with great intensity, and one of the walls in tho Race 
Course which withstood the previous shock was now levelled. Some of the 
residents, who clung to tho ill-fated city determined on salvage of their belongings 
boforo leaving Quetta, evacuated the city after tho shock. 

15th. Situation in Lahore : — Tho District Magistrate, Lahore, promulgated an order 
under Section 144^ Cr. 1\ C. prohibiting meetings to discuss any mattor connected 
with tho demolition of the Sliahidganj mosque within the limits of the Lahore 
district for a period of one month with effect from to-day. A meeting of Muslims 
' was hold in tho Municipal gardens outside the Moohi gate on the 14th July and 
thousands of Muslims wearing blue shirts gathered. Maulaua Zafarnli Khan ex- 
horted Muslims to unite under the Islamic banner for the restoration of tho 
mosque. A council of action was formed with Maulaua Zafaruli Khan as ‘dictator.’ 
Subsequently, Maulaua Zafarnli Khan and four others wore arrested under tho 
Criminal Law Amondmeut Act and esterued. 

1 6lk. Bengal Delimitation Committees Report The Interim report of tho Pro- 
vincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of Constituencies was pub- 
lished. Under tho Communal Award 117 Muhammadan aud 78 General seats were 
allotted to Bengal. Of the 78 General seats one was to go to the llillmen’s constituen- 
cy iu the Darjeeling area. Of the 77 seats 30 were allocated to tho depressed 
classes by tho Poona Pact. 47 seats therefore remained to be allocated. Tho Com- 
mittee decided that 17 General urban seats should bo allotted to Calcutta and other 
urban areas coming within the scope of the Bengal Municipal Act. Tho existing 
number of Muhammadan urban seats should bo maintained and 111 rural Muha- 
mmadan seats should bo allocated ou a population basis. Ou this basis, to taka 
oulv one instance, My mensingh will have 15 rural Muhammadan seats as against 
2 General seats I 


20th. Situation in Lahore : Moslems Fired upon : -Fresh trouble broke out in 
Lahore to-day. Large crowds of Moslems assembled, assuming from tho beginning a 
violeut attitudo to tho police. Despite charges by the police aud the mounted pofleo 
they refused to disperse except temporarily. Firing became necessary on five 
occasions after every effort to disperse the crowds failed and after a warning had 
keen issued by tho Magistate The number of killed was reported not to exceed ten. 
, nie situation was subsequently brought under control. An order under Section 144, Cr 
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P« 0. was promulgated by the District Magistrate to be effective iii Lahore 
district for one mouth, prohibiting an assembly of live or more persons in further- 
ance of that purpose. Three Muslims who were arrested on July 10 at the Slialii 
mosque for delivering speeches in contra vent ion of the Government orders were 
sentenced to an aggregate term of one year's rigorous imprisonment aud a tine of 
lte. 75 each. 

22nd. Situation in Lahore : — TJie communal situation at Lahon considerably 
improved, and the roads in the vicinity of the Ivotwali which had previously boon 
filled with people were devoid of even* small groups. The Moslems, however, held 
a mass meeting at tho Wa/.iikhau mosque. The speeches were, it was understood, 
temperate enough, but the trend of the discussions appeared to bo that they have 
decided to ‘resort to sending jathas to the Shahidganj mosque aud, if these were 
arrested, to send other jathas. A Punjab Government communique stated that the 
situation was now under control, lmt in view of the possibility of bands of Moslems 
from outside entering Lahore, necessary steps were taken to reinforce the troops 
and police. 

23rd. fiovon Moslem jathas who openly defied an official ban at Uiliore were imme- 
diately sentenced to six mouths' rigorous imprisonment aud lined. 

26th. Mr. Sarat Bose Released : — Mr. Sarat Chandra Hose, who was a State pri- 
soner from February 1 DJI? under Regulation III of ISIS, was released uncondi- 
tionally. Mr. Rose was staying at tin* bedside of his ailing mother at Calcutta 
when the Deputy Commissioner of polhv. Southern Division, called and his first 
request was whether lie could go to the High Court. Permission was readily given 
despite the absence of the formal order of release. Mr. Hose immediately proceed- 
ed to the High Court where lie was warmly welcomed by friends. 


28th. Madras City Political Conference Tho Madras City Political Conference 
was held at tho Congress House, l\V\upeitah, under the presidentship of Mr. C. 
Romalinga lieddi. The confluence passed resolutions opining that the Madras City 
Municipal Act Amending Hill was disappointing aud reactionary, recommending to 
the Congress to framo a detailed scheme according to tho Kaiachi programme, 
and recommending that the ban on acceptance of Ministerial offices be removed. 
Tho Conference also demanded tho dissolution of tho Madras Council “as it has 
outlived its norma! period of time and is hopelessly unrepresentative.” 

30th. India Bill Debate in Commons : — When the House of Commons assembled 
to discuss the amendments made to the India Dill by the Pppor House, Mr* 
Winston Churchill suggested that there should be a general discussion on tho 
effect of the Peers’ amendments, but the Speaker suggested that the amendments 
should be taken separately. The House agreed to this, and before it rose tho 
only changes made in the Dill as adopted by the Lords were five drafting 
alterations. These would bo considered by the House of Lords on August 1. The 
Royal Assent on August 2. During the discussion on direct election Secretary 
to tho Couneil of State— amendment to Clause 290— Mr. R. A. Dutlcr (Under 
of State for India) explained the effect of the change introduced in tho 
House of Lords “where there had been, on the whole, general agreement with 
regard to tho weakness of the original plan.” Mr. Winston Churcliillj commenting, 
twitted tho Government and suggested that they had “caved in in order to 

E locate the Liberals.” lie added that he did not doubt that “the whole Bill was 
onoy -combed with equally unsound devices.” The Lords’ amendment involving 
the principle of direct election to the Council of State was agreed to without a 
division after Mr. Issac Foot, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir J. S. Wardlaw-Milne 
and Lord Eustaco Percy had spoken on it. 

3 1st Detenus in Bengal Replying to a question in the Bengal Council, to-day, 
the Home Member submitted a statement which showed that there were 80 detenus 
in jail, 1.468 in detention cams, 764 in village domicile, 28 domiciled with 
relatives, 174 home domiciled aud one confined in a sanatorium. There were 229 
terrorist prisoners iu tho Andamans from the • Province. Reply iug to a supple- 
mentary question, ho 6aid that the Government contemplated sending more 
terrorist prisoners to the Audamaus. 
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Ccngrm Acceptance of Office The Working Committee of the AD-India 
Congress eame to the conclusion that it was too early at present to decide 
whether Congressmen should moept offices undor the new Inoia Constitution* 


AUGUST 1935 

1st Congrtes 6 Indian Stain The Oongross Working Committee defined Congress 
policy towards Indian 8tatos and States subjects. 

4th. Police fire on Mob in Bihar Five were killed and 7 were wounded when the 
Police fired on a Hindu mob. which attempted to invade a Muslim place of wor- 
ship in the village of rhenhora, district Champaran, on the occasion of 
Mahavir Jhanda celebration. In all 3Q rounds were fired and 12 were hit 
The incident was the climax of several days' oommunal tension owed by 
a dispute over the proposed route of a Hindu procession. Fearing 
trouble on the oooasion of the celebrations, officials intervened beforehand ana 
secured a compromise regarding the route. But the Hindus were alleged to have 
violated the terms of the compromiso and attempted to attack the *iagah." Find- 
ing that the mob, which numbered 3,000, had assumed threatening attitude and 
would not obey orders to disperse, the Sub-Divisional Officer, who was p res en t, 
directed the armed police to opon fire. 

5tb. Joint Labour Board An important step in the direction of bringing about 
Trades Union Unity in the oountry was taken by a Joint Conference of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National Trade Union Federation which was 
held at Lahore. As a result of the deliberations, the above Conference changed its 
name into All-India Joint Labour Board and appointed an Exeoutive. 

Democratic Swaraj Party A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was 
held at Akola, Dr. Moonje and Mr. M. S. Aney were enrolled as members of the 
party and Dr. Moonie was eleotod to the central oounoil in place of the late Mr. 
Karandlkar. Mr. Kelxar withdrew his resignation from the presidentship of the 


ar withdrew his resignation from the 


of the 
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certain changes, the manifesto was finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. 
Xelkar and Aney should approach the executive committee of the National Party, 
with the draft to see whether the two parties could join together to form an AD- 
India Party. It was also resolved that the final result of negotiations should be 
put for sanction before the annual meeting which would be held in the first week of 
October in Khandesh. 

Calcutta European* in Reform* The need for further organisation by the 
European oommunity in view of the coming Reforms was stressed by speakers at 
a meeting of the Calcutta firaoh of the European Association. 

6th. Viceroy Deeignate of India The Marquess of Linlithgow was appointed 
to suooeea His ExoeDenoy Lord WiDingdon as Viceroy, when the letter’s term of 
office expires in April next 

7th. Charges were framed against 122 Moslems for being members of an unlaw- 
ful assembly at Lahore. 

The work ef the polioe during the Lahore disturbances was praised by the Gov- 
ernor at a speoial parade. 

Forty-two Moslems tried at Rajshahi on a oharge of awsultfng several Hindu 
residents of Ghaighat 


6th. Clause 8 of the Bengal Development Bill, fixing the maximum rate of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural land, was pa s eo d by the Legislative Oounofl. 

Goodwill towazdsi India was prominent at the Empire Pariiameutery Conference 
said Mr. K. L Grabs on bis return ft om England. 
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Tlio Iklni Council: roioetod a pn>|tosal that tho clause providing for the oath of 
ollogianoo by councillors bo delated from tho Sill amending tho Madras* City 
Munioipai Act. 

Ml Bio cornmfttooa of tho Bengal National Chamber of Cbrnmoroc. and tho Indian 
Chamber of Commerce interviewed tho Rovenno Members in oonnoxion with Ine- 
qualities in. Income-tax administration. 

Mhu Benda Riot— Official regret fiffr. JC P. Pandora adjournment motion regarding 
tho serious riot, arson and munlor by soldiors of tho lung's Regimont at village 
Honda near Juhbulporo in. the ctmrso of which' one 1 villager died and 13 others 
were injured, was, carried in tho C. P. Council after nearly 2 hours’ discussion. 
Regret was oxprossod on Bohalf of tho Government for tlio occurrence nud an 
aasnsanco was given to tho offeet that both tho Civil and Military authorities wore 
doing thoir best to bring tho guilty persons on both sides to justice. 

Quiet was restored in Lahore and British troops woro withdrawn from all aroas 
owcopt thir Gnrdwars. 

A new alt-India Tarty was formed at Bbmboy to unite tho nationalist forces 

Mt Mo. 

Owing to heavy rains, floods were rojjortod from sevoroT ports of tho Ftonjab 
where mil and road truffle had been susjiondat. 

llfth. Protests against tho retrenchment measures ndoptod by the postal authorities 
were made at tho annual session of the All-lmTrn festal and ft BL S'. Conference 
held at AUahatad. 

12th. Tho Oovornor of Bcngnl dealt with the watcr-hyocioth problem whoa at ’ 
Rafchahi ho gave a joint reply. 

Tlio Bengal Development Hill, which aimod at improving the rural areas, was 
passed by the Bongni Legislative Council. 

Striking tributes to tho memory of tlio late Sir Dcvnpresnd Sarhodhfeary woro 
jKiid by tho Calcutta Corporation and the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Owing to incessant rain several collieries at Jharin wore flooded. 

13th. Widespread Flood Flame in Bengal Torrential rafh in the Chota Nngpnr 
hills was responsible for gravo Hoods in South-West Bengal where widespread 
havoc had boon done. The Damodar river, which was responsible for tho devasta- 
ting floods of August 1913, had risen to an alarming height and was again threaten- 
ing tho fertile plains through which it flowed. Bunhvan was the chiof sufferer, 
tho low-lying areas of tho town being eight feet under water. This was doe to tho 
embankmont bring broachod in three places. Railway services woro suspended, 
road communications interrupted and mimorous huts swept away. No loss of life 
was reported, according to an oflicial statement, but unofficial reports said tliat several 
fatalities occurred in tho Uurdwan district duo to tho collapse of some huts. 

A reassuring sign, however, was tho drop in the water level of tho Damodar at 

, Raniganj and there woro indications of a further subsidence. 

Flood in Punjab North India too, was in tho grip of floods, tho Ravi, Chonah 
and othor rivers being in spato. Seventeen persons were drowned whon a boat 
collapsod in tho Ravi at Lahore, while at Lndhiana a man was killed under tbo 
debrts when his honso collapsed. Oujranwala, in tho Panjab, was in imminent dan- 
ger of furthor flooding. 

14th. Flood Havoc in other Provinces Railway traffic was considerably dis- 
organised by tlio floods in Bihar and Bongo] and cortain trains wero diverted 
via tho main East Indian Railway lino. Reports from tho affected aroas rovoalod a 
marked improvement in tho situation, tho Damodar river level having dropinxl 
appreciably. A short-notico question in tho Bengal Connell elicited tho 
fact that tho innundatod areas in Rardwan town wero then practically dry. At 
Tarokeswar, tho Hindus’ sacred city, flood wator entered tho precincts of tho 
temple there but not the palace. An unconfirmed message saw that tho railway 
embankment was in danger. Heavy rain was reported to liavo fallen in tlio Chittagong 
district where a village had been submerged by tho flooding of two rivers. Floods 

\ 
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also occurred in Assam and Burma. In Northern India the river tavi rose still 
farther, and precautions to deal with any emergency were taken by the authorities 
at Shahdara, near Lahore. 

Divergent views on the Government proposals for the delimitation of Bengal 
constituencies under the new constitution* were expressed in the Bengal Legislative 
OoanoiL 

The Indian Merchants 1 Chamber drew Government’s attention to an alleged 
breach by Japan of the trade pact with India. 

15th. Villagers in the flood-affected areas of tho Burdwan district were faced with 
famine and relief measures were started by the Government. 

The debate on the Government’s proposals for the delimitation of Bengal consti- 
tuencies ended in the Legislative Council. 

Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council from 
1922 to 1228, died from injuries sustained when a tram crashed into his car at a 
level crossing in Germany. 

16th. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a proposal by Mr. P. Banerjee to 
abolish the system of plural constituencies in Calcutta. Mr. J. L. Baneriee’s 
proposals for the registration of medical practitioners working in tea gardens, 
ships and rural areas was also rejected. 


17th. All India Journalists' Conference Tho All-India Journalists’ Conference 
was held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. M. L. C., 
Chief Editor, tt The Leader”, J Allahabad. The Conference urged the abolition of 
Indian States Protection Act, tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Press 
Emergency Aot, objected to the maintenance of tho Press Officer in Bengal and 
demanded immediate abolition of Press censorship. An official resolution whioh 
evoked much discussion and which was eventually rejected by 51 votes to 49 was 
about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. After passing a compre- 
hensive resolution about the welfare of working journalists, recommending 
rocruitmont of staff of different newspapers from the register of unemployed 
journalists kept by the Journalists’ Association, tho Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to bo affiliated 
tu the All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the 
Central organisation. 

Hostile action by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on the Peshawar border 

necessitated air and land action to disperse a lashkar said to number 2jOOQ. 

Nino policemen who had beon involved in a clash with Moslems were sent for 
trial at (Dacca 

A protost against the Press Laws was made at tho Third All-India Press Con- 
ference in Calcutta. 

Tho C. P. Delimitation Committee's report on the delimitation of constituencies 
under tho new constitution was discussed m the C. P. Legislative Council 


18th. Mr. 6ri Prakash who presided over an All-India Heoeption Committee 
meeting at Lucknow, was obliged to declaro tho meeting null and void. 

The All-India Press Conference protested at Government’s “competition” with 
private-owned newspapers. 


19th. Anti- Terrorist Conference :—The first Anti-Terrorist Conference under non- 
official auspices waa held at Dacca, Bai Bahadur Hamaprasad Chanda presiding. 
Resolutions condemning terrorist outrages, and offoring full co-operotion to the 
Government for the eradication of the evil were adopted. The Conference 
suggested to the Government to take immediate steps to provide more eznptoynpht 
forBengalis to relievo the tension resulting from widespread unemployment 
The Bengal Council considered a number of non-official measures including the 
Race-course Betting Bill 


20th. # PpeJ^of JD(denus in Bengal Tho gamuti expenditure ^on detenus for the 


period 1925-1934 was retooled in the Bengal LegisUti 
were :-Rs. l925-26...47,069, 1925-27...M93S4, 1927-! 


jve Council. The figures 
-28.. .1,38450* * 1928-20... 
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50.976, 1929*30...2£11. 1930-31... 1.50£77, 1931-32...9, 69,945, 1932-33...13, 15,622, 
1»«S4..J9, 77*340, 1934-35...21,46,527. Figaros for the upkeep and maintenance 
of detention camps from the time of their establishment were given as 


Baza 

Hijli 

Berhampore 

Deoli 


1931-32 

Rs. 

2,93,701 

2,97,642 

car 


1934-35 

Rs. 

1,49,254 

3,04,000 

4^243 

7,06,490 


A resolution urging the appointment of a committee to inquire into the working 
of the Co-operative Department was lost in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The people in Burdwan district were in great distress owing to the havoo wrought 
by the recent floods and thousands were living on palm trees. 


2 lal. Indian Chambers of Commerce and Glass Industry The Government of 
India replied to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commeroe letter con- 
cerning the Tariff Board’s report regarding protection to the gloss industry. u The 
Government of India, while of the opinion that no good object would bo served by 
discussing in detail the various arguments put forward ov your oommittee l em- 
phatically repudiate as entirely false the suggestion that thefr actions and docisions 
were in any way influenced by consideration of the probable effects of granting 
protection on the interests represented by Imperial Chemical Industries or any 
other companies concerned with the import of chemicals into India." 


22nd. Empire Parliamentary Conference The work of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association’s Conference was described in an interview by Sir Abdur Radim, 
President of the Assembly, on his return to India yesterday. Sir Abdur said that 
the conference provided an excellent opportunity for representatives of various 
countries coming into intimate contact and exchanging views on economic 
questions affecting the British Empire. As the main object of the conference was 
only to bring about contact, no formal resolutions were passed. The concensus of 
opinion among the delogates representing various oountnes of the British Empire 
appeared to be that the parliamentary form of government was the best, inspite 
or reoent happenings in certain European countries which had made certain people 
doubt the efficiency of the Parliamentary form of Government. The Indian delega- 
tion supported the parliamentary form of government 

25tk Communal Rioting at Secunderabad Three persons were killed and 88 
injured as a result of the communal riot which broke out in Seounderabad on 
Friday night following a dispute between Hindus and Moslems over a Rathjatra 
procession near a mosque. Armed police pickets were guarding the town, and a 
company of the North Staffordshire Regimes! was ordered to hold itself in readi- 
ness in case of emergency. Stray assaults and acts of hooliganism continued but 
timely action by the Hyderabad State Police prevented a large number of Hyderabad 
Moslems from entering Secunderabad limits. 

An agitation against the Government Resolution on educational reorganization 
in Bengal was launched at a meeting held in Calcutta. 

2 ® tfc - 8ecuritu Bill The Bengal Legislative Council passed without 

a division the Bengal Public Seourity (Extending) Bill with the non-official 
a mendme nt limiting the life of the Bill for three years instead of five years as 
originally proposed? The object of the Bill which replaces the Bengal Public 
Security Act of fe32. when it lapses on December 31 next, was to confer special 
power on the local Government to enable them in case of emergency to combat 
the activities subversive of law and order and prejudicial to public security, for 
the suppression of which the ordinary powers of the Government were inadequate. 

An atmosphere of calm prevailed in Secunderabad but reports were received of 
a few stray assaults in some of the streets. 

A statement on the flood situation in Burdwan and the relief measures adopt- 
ed by the Government] was made in the Bengal Council. 
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Mr. Burst Chandra Boso was aocordod a civic reception by the Calcutta Cor- 
poration In tho Town Hall. 

Acute distress owing to flood damage was reported from various rlvor districts 
of Bengal hot tho situation in Assam was more reassuring. 

28 tk Pbture of Bengal Detenus Tho action whicli tho Bengal Oovornment 
Intended to tako to mako tho detenus “soo tlio error of thotr ways and to bcoomo 
useful ottizons,” was outllood by Hte Excellency tho Governor of Bengal 
when he addressed tho members of tho Bengal Logislatlvo Connell. Tho Oovorn- 
mont, said His Excellency, hod decided upon giving to carofulty seloctod detenus, 
at the oxponso of the atato, a training which would onablo them to assist in 
developing tho natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to 
tho advantage of tho country at largo. It was proposod, contlnnod the Governor, 
to train snch dotenus in thoso forms of agriculture— fruit-farming, kitchen 
gardening and tho like— “in whicli there is scope for tho ititolligonoo and orga- 
nizing powor of tho bhadraltk yonth which hnvo hitherto boon nogloctod.” On 
tho* industrial sido training would bo gtvou In tho manufacture of artlclos which 
would yield a fair profit and at tho same tlmo help to mako tho province self- 
sufficient. At tho ond of the period of training thoso detonas would bo roloasod. 
said Sir Jbhn Andorson, provided their conduct and their general attitude had 
boon found to bo satisfactory. The Governor made it clear, however, that tho 
Govornmoni oonM never agree to a general release of dotonns. “On previous 
occasions, when terrorism has been brought under control detonus who wore hold 
in custody os a preventive measure wore set at largo. Within a short timo of 
their release terrorist activity broke out again, and it was found that it was tho 
roloased dotonns who had boon most activo In reviving tho movement. 


SEPTEMBER 193S. 

lat. Indian Sympathy with Abyssinia A moss mooting was hold under tho auspices 
of tho Bombay Congress Socialist Party, in the Jlnnali Ilall, to obsorvo tho “All- 
India Abyssinia Day." Mr. Ytisnf Monorail* presided. A resolution oxtending 
fraternal feelings to Abysslnlims, condemning tho aggression of Italian “Imperialism ’ 
imd offering greetings to AbyssinlanB on their bold decision to preserve thotr in- 
dependence, was passed. Zho mooting callod upon tho mercantile community of 
tho City to resist attempts of Italian agents to purchase stores of war materials 
for use against Abyssinia nnd oppoalod to organise labour, particularly to transport 
workers m docks and Railways, to refuse to handle snch goods. “Abyssinia Day” 
was observed In Allahabad. A public meeting was addressed by Acnarya Kripa- 
lanl, General Secretary of the Congress and otliers. Speakers condemned tho 
attitude of Italy against Abyssinia; In Nagpur and Lucknow also publio meetings 
wore held and spoechcs wero made sympathising with Abyssinia and resolutions 
opposing war were passed. 

Mayavaram Political Conference r— The Mayavaram Taluk Political Conference 
was hold at Mavavarom, under tho presidentship of Mrs. Lakshmlpathl. In her 
address, the president referred to the sad plight of tho mlrasdars and ryots of tlio 
Tanjore district and criticised tho Government s land revenuo policy. Sno stressed 
the importance of Khaddar, and exhorted the public to give a fitting rocoptlon 
to tho Congress President, Babu Raiondra Prasad during his tour in thoso parts 
in Octobor next. The conforonco adopted resolutions favouring the acceptance of 
oflico by Congress, condemning the Increase of land tax ana praying for a graded 
system of tax a+iph on land as in tho case of incomes. 

2nd. Criminal Law Amending Bill Sir Henry Craik, nomc Momber, introduced 
in the Assembly tho Criminal Law Amendment Hill. It proposed to glvo permanent 
effect to Sections 7 and 13 dealing with provisions against picketing, and conferring 
itowera on tho Oovommont to toko action fn connection with places used for pur- 
poses of unlawful Association. Tho Oovornment retained their existing powers for 
control of tho Press and of unauthorised news-shouts and newspapors. 
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9fi India* Troops in Abyssinia : Army Secretary's Reply to AssemWy Criti- 
oiom An adjournment motion relating to the sending of a small oonKugout of 
troops to Addis Ababa without consulting the legislature was allowed in tho 
Assembly on the strict understanding that its discussion should involve no 
comment on British foreign policy. Comment on such policy, howovor, 
continually came to tho surface and Mr. J. G. Achesou (Foreign Secretary) 
had constantly to interpose that this was happening. Tho member who 
introduced tho censure motion (Minted out that a “war was brewing*' and 
said that the llouse wanted an assurance that Indian troops weald not bo sent 
"to participate in this war” witout the Assembly being consulted. Mr. G. R. F. 
Tottenham (Army Secretary) explained that the contingent to Addis Ababa was a 
small one. that its purpose was to safeguard tho lives and property of British 
subjects in Abyssinia— most of whom were, .in fact, Indians— and that at tho time 
it was dispatched tho Assembly was not in session and, therefore, could not bo 
consulted. The motion was withdrawn after a debate lasting about three-quarters 
of an hour, but not before a member Iiad made the suggestion— which the Army 
Secretary undertook to consider— that it might be as well to liave some sort of 
standing committee, like the Standing Finance Committee, which could readily bo 
consulted on matters involving the transference of Indian troops ubroad. 

Pi. Nehru Released :— Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released from tho Almora 
Jail following a cable received by the Viceroy that Mrs. Nehru, who was in a sana- 
torium in Germany, was seriously ill. 

4th. Aerial Bombing on North- We$t 'Frontier disapproved : Army Becreiavjj'i s 
Reply Tlie Government sustained two defeats in the Assembly— one on a motion 
recommending that immediate steps be taken to equip State Railway workshops 
with plant and machinery to ensure the manufacture of all locomotive require- 
ments and the other ou a motion relating to “the bombing of innocent women and 
children in a trans- Frontier village by the Royal Air Force.” The first motion— 
which the Opposition carried by 65 votes to 45 — opened tho way to a general 
discussion about whether Indian industrialization was being subordinated to tho 
interosts of British commerce. Tlie Finance Member (8ir James Grigg) denied that 
each was the case. Tlie particular point of the ether motion, which the •Opposition 
carried by G7 votes to 44, was that bombing from the air was an inhumane way 
of dealing w ith Frontier disturbances, and the mover's general fhomc was an indict- 
ment on Government's whole Frontier policy. He implied that such disturbances 
as hod recently been occurring "were artificially stimulated” and that “the stops 
taken to deal with them were quite ^disproportionate to their gravity.'’ Tlie Army 
Secretary (Mr. G. ft. F. Tottenham), in reply, argued that air action was the most 
humane and economical way of handling tribal disturbances and that, iu any ease 
before a village was bombed, tho population was given at least two days* notice 
to evacuate it Tho President (Sir Abdur Rahim) informal the I tense that tho 
Governor-General had disallowed the adjournment motion "to discuss tho failure of 
tho Government to institute an inquiry into the Shahidganj firing because that 
subject could not bo discussed without detriment to tho pubfie interest.” 

5th. Sir Henry Graik (Home Member, Government of India) moved consideration of 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill in tho Legislative Assembly. 

Twenty-one members of a hostile Ioshkar wero killed nnd 59 wounded iu an 
engagement with British and Indian troops in tho Gandab Valley. 

5th. The debate on the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill was continued in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Restriction of prodneo and restriction of factory-output were among tin: plans 
suggested at a meeting of the Indian Chamber to remedy the present low trend iu 
Jute prices. 

7th. "Jtaf’ Leaflets in Chittagong The proclaimed area in (he northern quarter 
of Chittagong was plastered with leaflets in Bengali, which were removed by the 
police. The leaflets wero of two kinds, one addressed to students inciting thorn 
to terrorism and the other with tho caption “independence”, addressed to leading 

4 
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workers of anti -terrorist organisations, warning them against misrepresentation of 
facts and support to Government in their own interests and threatening them 
with violence and death if they continued to persist to do false propaganda against 
the country. The leaflets were issued under the name of Surya Ganatantra 
Senani, Chittagong (Surya Republican Army). 

8th. * Anti- Repression Day A public meeting was held at Nagpur under the 

auspices of the Trade Union Congress in connection with the 1 Anti-Repression* 
Day, and a resolution was passed, condemning the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment, and protesting against the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the Bengal 
Public Safety Act. The resolution further called ..pon all elected, especially 

Congress representatives in the Assembly, to resign their seats and organise mass 
agitation against tho Bill. Prior to the meeting about 500 workers took out a 
Red Flag procession to protest against repressive laws. 

10th. Protection for Indian Textile Industry .—In pursuance of tho Modv-Lees 

Pact and Sir Joseph Bhoru’s promise in the Assembly, tho Government of India 
decided that an enquiry should be entrusted with a Special Tariff Board, with a 
view to find out the extent of protection required by the Indian Textile Industry 
against British manufacturers, constituted as follows : Sir Alexander Murray 
(President), Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimatullah and Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (Members^. The terms of reference required the Special Tariff Board to 
recommend, on a review of the present conditions and in the light of experience 
of the effectiveness of tho existing duties, tho level of duties necessary to afford 

adequate protection to the Indian Cotton and Textile Industry against the imports 

from the United Kingdom of cotton piecegoods, cotton yarn, fabrics of artificial 
silk and mixture fubrics of cottou and artificial silk. 

12th. The Legislative Assembly rejected by 71 votes to 01 the Government's motion 
that the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill bo taken into consideration. 

13th. Two Government Bills, both of thorn intended to extend labour legislation in 
India, were introduced in tho Legislative Assembly. 

The Assam Legislative Council discussed a matter in connexion with the scheme 
for the establishment of a university in the province. 

Tho final reports of collections made throughout India for Their Majesties' Silver 
Jubilee Fund, show that the total would almost, if not quite, reach Its. 133 lakhs. 

14th. Benda Murder Case : Charges Framed against Soldiers In the trial of 19 
British soldiors of the First Battalion King’s Regiment in the Benda village raid 
case, Mr. E. Snelson, I. C. 8. Additional District Magistrate, committed to Sessions, 
3 soldiers on charges of rioting and indecent assault, three on a chgrge of rioting, 
one on charges of rioting and causing wanton damage, another on charges of riot- 
ing and arson and three and others on charges of rioting and murder. Eight 
soldiers were discharged. The facts of the case, as shown bv tho charge-sheet, 
were that on the night of July 17, Private Kennedy of tho King’s Regiment went 
out for a cycle ride near Karundi village and was set upon villagers, who chased 
him up to Benda village. Benda villagers rescued him. In revenge, a party of sol- 
diers from the Regiment raided the village of Benda mistaking it for Karundi, and 
set fire to huts and damaged property. A party of villagers was assaulted and 
molested, one of them being fatally wounded in trying to rescue his daughter. 
Seven villagers were also being tried by the City Magistrate, Jubbulporo, on charges 
of rioting and causing grievous hurt to Private Kennedy. 

An intensified campaign against terrorism was outlined by the secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Chittagong anti-terrorist organisation. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce submitted to Government their pro* 
posals for checking the growth of “mush-room” Insurance companies and encoura- 
mg good business. 

The Assam Legislative Council voted a motion to establish a separate Ffr h 
Court at 8hillong. 

* The Senate of Calcutta University decided to delete that part of the Uni- 
versity regulations which prpvides an age limit for admission to the matriculation 
examination. 
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ISA. Thirty thousand troops were concentrated between Peshawar and Katsai as a pre- 
limmary to large-soale operations against hostile Mohammand tribesmen. 

16th. Viceroy's Address to Legislature In an appeal for a spirit of tolerance and 
goodwill among all sections of the people, His Excellency the Viceroy, when ho 
addressed both Houses of the Central Legislature at Simla yesterday, repeated his 
recent warning about the shadow of communal strife over India and announced 
his decision to return to the Assembly in a recommended form the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill which the communal nnrest had rendered essential. Communal 
unrest, said the Viceroy, was a more sorious danger at the present time than it 
had been for years past. The country was on the eve of important Constitutional 
changes, and he considered it his imperative duty to use such powers as he 
possessed to secure that the transfer of the maintenance of peace and good 

government in the new Provincial Governments was to be made in the most 
favourable conditions. Dangerous subversive movements were still active, declared 
Ix>rd Willingdon, and he shared tho opinion of the Provincial Governments that a 
retention of the powers given in the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was essential 
In keeping these movements in chock. Speaking of the Reforms, the Viceroy said 
he could give no indication as to the precise time of their introduction, but the 
Government would spare no efforts to introduce tho new order at tho earliest 
possible date. He observed that nothing was to be gained by working the now 

Constitution in a spirit of mero destruction or by abandoning constitutional 
methods. Lator in tno day tho Legislative Assembly refused, by 69 votes to 57, 
leave for reintroduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as recommended by 
His Excellency the Viceroy. The Congress Party wore not present iu the 
Assembly Chamber during tho address, but the Congress Nationalists were. 

Criminal Law Bill Rejected again : — Sir Henry Craik moved re-introduction of 
the Criminal Law Bill in tho Assembly with the Viceroy s recommendation. Mr. 

Desai opposed the Bill and said that if there was any constitutional sense in the 

House, it would refuse introduction out of loyalty to its own verdict which, though 
recorded by a majority, became a verdict of the House. The Executive merely 
wanted its ‘decree to be registered and no law, no constitution and no democracy 
mattered to them. He reminded the Government that a paper belonging to tho 
friendly Press had the decency and honesty to reoogniso that on analysis the Assem- 
bly’s verdict was the verdict of the bulk of tho country. On tho House dividing, 
the motiou for leave to introduce the Bill was refused by a majority of 12, the 
voting being 69 to 57. 

17th. An adjournment motion to discuss the dispatch of Indian troops to Abyssinia 
was withdrawn after 40 minutes’ discussion in the Council of State. 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was dis- 
cussed in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill was passed in tho Assam Count. 

18th. The Council of State passed a resolution urging the India Government to take 
early steps to pass legislations to prevent the sale of spurious drugs. 

The Assembly referred the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1906 was dis- 
cussed in the Assembly. 

The homes of over 20 Labour leaders in Bombay were simultaneously raided by 
the police who were said to have found literature ox an objectionable character. 

19th. The Congress Party’s resolution demanding an inquiry into the handling of 
relief, salvage and evacuation measures during the recent Quetta earthquake, was 
defeated in the Assembly. 

20th. Shahidganj Da More than a lakh of Muslims gathered at the Badshahi 
mosque, Lahore, to offer prayers, which were led by the “Dictator,” Fir Jamat 
Ali S h a h . Afterwards a procession was taken out towards the Moobigate where a 
m a mm oth meeting was held. At the meeting the •dictator” announced that before 
deciding on the line of campaign he would consult Ulemas all over India. As a 
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precaution, the authorise* os lied out a detachment of Boyal (Saote whlflh waa 
standing by at tbo Kotwali, near the scene of firing m July last 
The Legislative Assembly discussed the Indo-Burmeso Tribunal's report on 
financial settlement between the two countries upon separation. 

A resolution conveying the disapproval of the House of the floatation of sterling 
loans by the Secretary of Stato for India, was lost without a division in the 
Council of Stato. 

The Government's plan to reorganise primary and 4 secondary education in Bengal 
was considered at a public meeting in Calcutta. 


lilt Bengal Socialists 1 Conference Resolutions condemning the Bengal Govern- 
ment's policy of detention without trial, exhorting all Congressmen to disapprove 
the willingness on the part of a section of .them to accept ministerial offices under 
the new constitution, opining the development of fundamental demands and 
rights of tho masses ns the only solution of the communal problem, supporting 
Ab>ssinia’s determination to retain her freedom and urging" the organisation of 
peasarts throughout the country, were adopted by the Bengal Provincial Socialists' 
Conference held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. Jay Prakash Marain. 
Before the commencement of the proceedings, the Polioe raided the hall and 
removed some of tho posters concerning detenus. Towards the mid-day sitting, 
several members of the labour Party who were allowed to enter the hall as 
visitors created nu obstruction, despite the President’s request The House, 
thurenpon. suspended business and romoved tho obstructionists. The situation .was 
'controlled bolero the arrival of the police. 


24th. A -Council of Stato resolution urging that the nnrabor of cadets admitted in 
thp Military Academy at T)chra Duu annually bo Taisod from GO to 120, waa 
•Opposed by the Commander-in-Chief and rejected. 

India's case for reforms was spoiled by Congress threats of boycott and “bungling” 
by Mr. Gandhi, said Sir Chimanlal .Setalvad in au appeal to all parties to work 
tho now constitution. 

A Congress Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act off .1906 was taken 
kto consideration in the Assembly. 

2Stk Tho Iutlia Government’s report on the working of the Ottawa Agreement 
during 1*034-33 was jrcesented in the Assemty by the Commerce Member. 

By 53 vote's to 10 tho Council of State agreed to take into consideration the 
Bill to amend tiro Criminal Law Amendment Act in the form recommended by 
the Governor-General. 

The need for development of civil aviation in India was stressed by the Govern- 
ment spokesman in the Assembly when voting on demands for supplementary 
grants was taken up. 

24 th. The Assembly adjourned eine die after rejecting the report of the JLmery 
Tribuual on fiuaucial settlement between India ana Burma. 

Tlie Council of State passed the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as certified by 
tho Governor-General 


30th. Crisis in Jute Industry in Bengal ' The origin of the crisis in the jute 
industry was traced by Mr. S. K. Scott when he presided over a special general 
meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. Hie 
meeting was couvened to consider a resolution to the effect that six clear calendar 
months' notice shoald bo giveu by the Association to the five outside Mills termi- 
nating the present working agreement as from March 31 next The resolution 
was carried unanimously. Every effort, said the chairman, had been made to 
bring about a reconciliation of the conflicting interests involved, but all endeavours 
had failed and the demands of one signatory to the working agreement, which had 
precipitated the crisis, had not -been fulfilled. The signatory had not carried out 
his threat to withdraw from the arrangement, but it was vital for the Association 
to decide upon its future coarse of action. Mr. Scott then referred h> the 
Government memorandum and pointed out that the only course of notion left to 
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the Committee of the Association was to proceed with the preparation of a 
scheme of rationalization of the industry, as suggested by the Government, the 
first step in which was to determine the present working time arrangement by 
giving the requisite six months' notice, wnich the resolution would put into i effect. 
There would be no question of determining the present agreement without another 
agreement ready to succeed it, and this must be decided by the Association at 
a later date. 


OCTOBER 193S 

lit Bombay Special Powers Act Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers 
Act Amendment Bill, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the k ,Speoial 
Powers Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15, 1936, -Sir Robert Boll. 
Home Member, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively .with Com- 
munism terrorism, instigation of non-payment of land revenue and Civil Disobedi- 
ence. The Home Member dealt with the last throe quickly, remarking that while 
Civil Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advocates. Instiga- 
tion of non-paymeut of land revenue was not a criminal oflence and organised non- 
payment for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by tho ordinary 
law and he asked whether it would bo fair to lot the instigator go free while the 
poor cultivator suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively 
free from terrorism. There wero still manifestations of terrorism. But the greatest 
danger Mas Communism, which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing m 
large industrial cities, exploiting the grievances of industrial workers. 

4th. Bombay Special Powers Bill .—After four full days’ debate, tho Bombay Coun- 
cil passed by 53 votes to 3G the first reading of the Bombay Special Powers Ex- 
tending Bill as amended. The Bill as introduced sought to make permanent tho 
provisions of Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932 which was lapsing on tho <Msv 
December 1935. But the House accepted an ameudmout extending tho Act only 
till 31st December 1938, tho Government supporting. 

13th. Bombay Depressed Classes Decision Complete severance of tho Depressed 
Class from the Hindu fold and embracing any other religion guaranteeing them 
equal status and treatment with other members of the faith was the gist of a reso- 
lution passed unanimously at tho Bombay Presidency Depressed Classes Conference 
held to-day at Yeola, Nasik District. The resolution was adopted on the 
advice Dr. Amhedkar. lie bitterly recounted tho treatment meted out by caste- 
Hindus to llarijans. So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to 
bring about a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money, 
in further trying to get redress and work in harraouious co-operation. He declared 
that after deeply pondering over a way out, he had come to the conclusion that 
the best way was complete severance from the Hindu fold. u< \Ve shall cease our 
fight for equality where we are denied it. Because we have the misfortune to call 
ourselves Hindus, we are treated thus, If we were members of another faith, none 
would dare treat us so.” 

14th. Labour leaders caused an uproar at a meeting of Bombay Socialists called to 
discuss the question of acceptance of office under the ucw constitution. 

Mr. F. E. James told Anglo-Indians in Madras that they must be united and 
organized to meet the new situation facing their community under the reformed 
constitution. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri stressed India’s need for citizens capable of instinctive 
sound judgment to safeguard them against being misled by political and economic 
“qoackdoctors." 

17th. Bombay Special Powers Bill Passed The Bombay Council passed to-dsy 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. Rao 
Bahadur R. B. Kale opposed discussion on the third reading of the Bill in a lengthy 
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ip60cb« in which bo sold that the Government by passing the Bill were arming th e 
executive with extensive powers, which would affect and lower political tone and 
public spirit to snoli a level that responsible Government would be a mockery. 
Twanw-three members of the Opposition then walked out and the third reading was 
pddsed by 40 votes against 4. 

I Btt. Terrorism on the Decline The report on the Police administration in 
Bengal Presidency for the year 1934 stated that steady pressure by all forces of 
the Government against terrorist organisations in the province nad resulted in 
another considerable decrease in these outrages and the situation, as a whole, 
improved dne to the incarceration of the chief leaders bat there was always the 
danger and likelihood of new leaders arising and forming narties. which might 
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Bengal by terrorists m 1934. 

The All-India Congress Committee at Madras adopted the declaration of Congress 
policy on Indian States. 

20tb. Communal Boycott in I<ahore The Criminal Law Amendment (Picketing) 
Act was applied for the first time in connection with the recent oommunal move- 
ment for economio self-sufficiency or boycott in Lahore, when Police arrested 
some Moslems on a charge of picketing a Hindu shop. The accused were alleged to 
have attempted to persuade three Moslem customers to return cloth purchased by 
them from a Hindu shop, leading to an altercation. In ?anotlier case, four Hindu 
youths connected with tne recently started Hindu vegetable market, it was alleged, 
carried away from a Hindu hawker vegetables, which the aggressors believed the 
hawker had surreptitiously bought from the Moslem market with the intention of 
selling them to the Hindus as Hindu vegetables. All the four persons were arrested 
on a charge of highway robbery. 

21sL Nasik Hindus * Assurance to Harijans Resolutions assuring Harijans full 
equality immediately in social, civic and educational spheres and proposing the 
starting of country-wide propaganda through socio-religious organisations to 
eradicate untoucliability were passed at an informal conference .of leading Hindus 
of Nasik, attended by a very large gathering including Reformists, Congressmen 
and Banatanists. under the presidentship of tihri Shankaracharya of Karvir 
Math, Dr. Xortokti. The Shankaracharya expressed wilingness to accord the support 
and sanction of hiB math for the purpose and a deputation of five, composed <of 
Brahmin and /non-Bralimin leaders, a Congressman and a Hindu Mahashabhaite and 
a Harijan Sevak Sangh member, was appointed to wait on Dr. Ambedkar to convey 
to him this assurance and also the message of liis Holiness that, if necessary, he 
was prepared to perform mass conversions and found a new sect with equal 
status with other sections of Hinduism. 

25th. AhmedmbaA Harijans' Besot vs “We are Hindus. We shall die Hindus in 

S )ite of our manifold hardships. 1 ’ This was the note of the speeches and resoltt- 
ons passed at a public meeting of Harijans, held to-day to f consider the reso- 
lutions passed at the Ycola Conference of Harijans on the advice of Dr. Ambedkar. 


Hindu JfakmsMa Deputation to Dr, Ambedkar A deputation on behalf of 
the Bombav branch of the Hindu Mabasabha led by Dr. M. B. Welkar, President, 
waited on br. Ambedkar. It wa 6 understood that there was frank discussion between 
Dr. and deputation sts, in the course of which Dr. Ambedkar was stated 

to bane esrarel Hie dqputatioueta that be would not take any hasty step and 
would de nothing which would injure the cause of Hie country or that ofthe 
Deawaisd Classes or the Hindu community. He is stated to have, emputoeed 
tom as tor as toe ones of toe cranny was oonoerned, he was prepared to 
aaeridee toe interests of too Drammed games even. Betas he advised hie 
toOofwara to tola ray tail 'draSta* would oeafer with the toaders of the 
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That a new outlook on their part was callod for, was tho advi^o given to the 
Anglo-Indian community at the annual general mooting in Calcutta of tho Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association. 

26 th. Communal Tension in Lahore A serious situation suddenly dovelopod in 
Lahore, when a Muslim carpenter ran amok, hatchet in hand, and attacked Sikhs 
and Hindus in the streets, lie assaulted four persons, one of whom died later. 
Great panic prevailed in the locality and police arrived on tho sceue. A critical 
situation arose in connection with the funeral procession of the Sikh who was 
fatally assaulted. Five thousand Hindus and Sikhs forming a procession were 
stopped by lathi and mounted police outside the Shahalmi Gate, when they 
atempted to take tho procession through the City, against the advice of tho 
authorities. After half ail hour's unsuccessful effort to pursuade tho processionists 
to follow the prescribed route, outside the city, police made a lathi charge and 
dispersed them. Hut tho crowd collected again and tho police cordou was 
strengthened. Later, however, Him leaders intervened aud with their help the 
authorities pursiu'.dcd tho processionists to follow the prescribed route. With a 
strong police guard the funeral 'procession reached the cremation ground. There 
were no further incidents. 

Yarious matters affecting tho community wore considered by tho Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association at its’ session in Calcutta to-day. 

“Let not Dr. Arabodkar's just wrath deject the reformer," declared Mr. Gandhi in 
a signed article in the *llariji.n” on the depressed classes’ decision to break with 
the Hindu religion. 

Slat. Bpeaking on the new Indian Constitution at the European Association dinner in 
Bombay, Sir llomi Mody emphasised that goodwill was the best safeguard for 
Britons in India. 


NOVEMBER 1935 

2nd. Exclusion of Hindi in Frontier schools : — Tho Honorary Secretary of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha addressed a letter to the Secretary to Government and Director 
of Public Instruction, N. W. F. I’., protesting against the recent order of tho Frontier 
Government excluding Hindi and Gunniikhi from being the medium of instruo- 
tion from 3rd and 4th primary classes onward and making Urdu alone the medium 
of instruction both in hoys’ and girls’ schools. When the Frontier Council opened 
session on Monday, all the elected members of the Minority Party absented them- 
selves as a protest against the elimination of Hindi and Gurmukki in primary 
schools. 


3rd. Girls chosen for Aviation Training .-—Three Bengali girls who were selected 
by the Committee of Das-Rov Memorial Fund for an hour's ilying- test were Miss Rama 
Gupta from Sylhct, Miss Indu Moulik. Lahore student and Miss Anjali Das. 
lecturer, Bethuno College, Calcutta. Scholarships of Rs. 1.000 and Rs. GOO for a 
course in Aviation at the Bengal Flying Club, Dum Dura, would be awarded to two 
from the above three girls who would be successful in the flying test which would 
take place shortly. There were 21 applicants including one from Travancort and 
two from Lahore. 

The labour franchise clause in the new Congress oonstifeution was giving risk 
to a good deal of “hypocrisy", said Mr. Sampurananand lu lus presidential adore* 
at 9m Nagpur Divisional Political Conference. 

_ fin Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed tie Goverqga«it. 4 f 
udn oa “the necessity of treating railway receipts as a negotiable. 
as noeauMBded by the Central Banking Inquiry Ctahjnittee.” 
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Tliore was somo rowdyism at a mooting of tho Lucknow group of the U. P. 
Hindu Sabha and tho police had to be called in to restore order. 

4th. Communists and Radicals came to blows at a meeting in Bombay under the 
Presidentship of Mr. B. G. Ho ini man. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore received a letter from a friend in Iraq in which 
it was alleged that a systematic attempt was being made to oust a number of Indian 
traders from that country. 

That terrorism— which was “only a phase in India’s political life”— was dying 
out, was the opinion expressed by Swumi Smpurnanauda, presiding over the Nag- 
pur District Political Conference. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, ^Calcutta, informed tho Government of 
Bengal that the latter’s suggestion for tho rationalization of the industry was not a 
practicable proposition at the present moment. 

7th. The need of a new orientation in Moslem policy was stressed by Sir Sultan 
Ahmad who opined that his community were faced with great responsibilities under 
tho new India Act. 


8th. Shahidgunj Day :— Fifty thousand Muslims, most of them carrying unsheathed 
swords, axes, and spears, formed one of tho largest processions seen in connection 
with the fchahidgunj agitation, which marched from Badshahi Mosque in Lalioro 
after prayers, through a ouo-and-a-lmlf milo route in a thickly populated part of 
the city to the Delhi Gate. The entire police force was on duty and strategic points 
were guarded by armed police. Hindu shops cn route were closed down as the 
procession was passing. The procession reached Delhi Gate without any incident. The 
police formed a strong cordon round Kotwali, while all approaches to the Shahid- 
ganj Gurdwara were closed by means of barbed wire. The processionists attend- 
ed the public meeting in front of the Delhi Gate. A meeting of prominent Mus- 
lim leaders hold to devise ways and means for the restoration of the mosque was 
reported to havo passed a resolution not to pursue negotations with the Sikhs. 

8th. Several important resolutions were passed at a secret conference of Moslem 
leaders in Lahore in connexion with the Shahidganj Mosquo dispute. 


10th Hindu sacred bools burnt To symbolise their decision to leave the Hindu 
fold,' 800 Depressed Class youths from villages in Nasik District met at a confer- 
ence at Nasik Road and performed “obsequies” to Hinduism, by burning 
the Mann Smriti and other Hindu sacred hooks upholding Uutouehability. The 
Conference was organised by the Nasik District Depressed Class Youth League. 
Several speakers addressed tho gathering at which a number of Muslims were 
also present to watch the proceedings. A pyro was prepared into which books 
one after another were ceremoniously thrown to the aocompaniment of 

funeral orations detailing the offending passages in tho books. A resolution was 
also passed asking Harijans not to participate in Hindu “Jatras”, not to visit 
Hindu holy places, not to give money to Hindu priests and not to observe Hindu 
festivities. It was also announced that the Temple-Entry Satyagraha and Agitation 
Committee be dissolved forthwith. 


16th Death of Mr. Devadhar :— Mr. G. K. Devadhar, President of the Servants 
of India Society, passed away in Bombay,’ after an illness {lasting for six weeks. 
Mr Devadhar had been keeping indifferent health owing to diabetic complaint for 
some time. His body was removed to tho servants of India Home at Sandhnist 
Road from the hospital. Mr. Devadh&r’s funeral took place on Monday. Several 
members of the Servants of India Society and the Seva Sadan came down from 
Poonvspocially for the funeral. 

The South India Liberal Association (Justioe Party' at s meeting i nMadras, 
approved the programme of work drawn up by the leader of the *self-i 


movement. ... 

Thirty Bengalis, including a woman, appeared before a 
Aliporo on a charge of conspiracy* wage war against His 
Emperor. 


tf-respeef* 

tribunal at 
the King- 
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1M* Economi c Sanctions against Italy Imposed : — Tlio economic sanctions against 
Italy, Imposed bv the League of Nations and agreed to by 50 Statos, came not 
force to-aay. The Government of India, in common with the Governments of 
other members of tho League, issued an order banning the export of arms, war 
materials and certain key products. The latter included many metals, rubber and 
transport animals. The import into India of goods from Italy and her Colonies had 
also boon banned and a financial Ordinance prohibited tho granting of loaus and 
credits. Panama, however, now announced that she agreed to tho application of 
sanctions “only in principle” and pleaded that sho was governed by special circums- 
tances because of her geographical position and tho Panama Canal treaty. In Italy 
life had been revolutionized to meet the sanctions. The port of Naples worked over- 
time to complete tho loading of ships before the formal application of the restrictions. 

23rd. Nine men were sentenced to various forms of rigorous imprisonment at Faridpur 
for possessing an unlicensed revolver and for conspiring fio commit an armed 
dacoity. 

24tt A protest against the alleged unreasonable low by tho E. I. Railway of freight 
charges on coal despatched from tho Kaniganj coalfields was mado by a Calcutta 
firm boforo the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

The problem of moss illiteracy in Bengal and possiblo romedies were discussed at 
tho Hooghly District Teachers’ Conference in Calcutta. 

Tributes to Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy and his work for world peace were 
paid when the centenary of his birth was cclobrntod in Calcutta. 

29th. Communal Riot in Lahore Lahore was again tho scene of communal strife. 
A largo number of Sikhs and Hindus attended the procession in connection with 
the observance of tho Shahidi Day in memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur. This pro- 
cession clashed with a Moslem crowd near tKe Mochi Gate and a number of per- 
sons wore injured. Tho police had to open fire. This incident was followed by 
other minor skirmishes and stray t assaults and two Hindu shops wore looted. It was 
reported that two wore murdered and a considerable number injured. After 
the enforcement of tho Curfow Order the city was stated to bo quiot. Stringent con- 
trol of tho city by the military and police continued. A few days previous to the 
communal riots, a murderous assault was made on a Sikh, it was alleged, by two 
Muslims in Shcikhpurian Bazar, a predominantly Muslim locality. Tho assailants, it 
was stated, took the Sikh by surprise and whipping out daggers, stabbed him, inflict- 
ing deep wounds in tho head ana abdomen, anl ran away. Tho wounded man was 
rushed to the hospital where ho died subsequently. 

30th. “Our universities must bo judged by their products,” observed Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in his Convocation address to Patna University. 

The communal situation in Lahore was reported to bo extremely serious, the polioe 
having had to fire shots to disporse an unruly mob. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal spoaking at tho St. Andrew’s Day dinner 
in Calcutta, uttered a warning against too strong a sense of security against the 
menace to terrorism. 


DECEMBER 193S 

lit Death of Ur. Deep Narayan Singh —The death occurred at Bbagalpur of Mr. 
Deep Narayan Singh, well-known Bihar Congress leader and member of the 
Legislative Assembly. Though born in wealthy circumstances, Mr. Singh preferred 
the struggles of a patriot and suffered incarceration as member of the Congress 
Working Committee in 1930. He had created a trust of his large landed properties 
for industrial and technical education. 

Oommunal Riots in Tjahore Serious communal rioting was renewed in Ichors 
to-day, resulting in the death of two persons and serious injuries to 40 others. 
mturdsy’8 incident outside the Mochi Gate, when “Shahidi Dsy M processionists 
were alleged to have been stoned, caused grave tension in the oity and stray 
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assaults occurred in various quarters, culminating to-day is a clash between 
a Sikh 'Tatlia and a Modem crowd. Nows of tho clash spread with groat 
rapidity and Mobs of Bikhs and Moslems, armed with clubs mm swords, attacked 
each other, while another Sikh Jatha proceeding towards Dora Sahib was opposed 
by Moslems in the vicinity of the Badnhahi Mosque, compelling the police to fire 
two shots in order to disperse them. No one was injured as a result of the 
firing. ©to curfew order was promulgated by tho authorities and the public 
were warned that those fonnd taking part in rioting were liable to be shot. 
A farther contingent qf 300 Indian troops of tho 14th Punjab Regiment was 
sent from the cantonment to assist the 200 troops already in the city. His 
Excellency the Governor of tho Punjab, speaking at tho 8t Andrew's Day Dinner 
at Lahore, declared that tho embittered communal situation in the Punjab was 
prejudicial to tho futuro of the province. “Tho new Constitution,!* said IDs 
Excellency, “given a fair chance, will tend to assuage rather than aggravate 
communal relations. It most, however, be given a fair chance and at present it 
is being given no chance at all." 

2nd. Tho communal situation in Lahore was now under control and the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1335, was enforced throughout the Punjab. 

Tho question of the composition of debt settlement boards in Bengal was debated' 
at length in tho Council when the House resumed discussion on tho Agricultural 
Debtors Bill. 

7th. Lola Uarkishcnl al Sentenced Lola Harkislienlal, ex -Minister and prominent 
businessman of the Puujab, was sentenced by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Munroe to two months' imprisonment each on two charges of contempt of court 
arising out of his alleged disobodience of tho orders of tho High Court and tho 
Lower Court not to draw monies from liis concerns. Their Lordships directed tho 
sontonco to run concurrently. It was further ordered that Lain Harikishen Laf 
should remain in jail till he was purged of the offence by a humble apology and by 
payiug back the money. Lola Harxishen Lai was alleged to have received about Rs. 
50,000 from different concerns in contravention of the Court's orders. Before pro- 
nouncing tho order, the Chiof Justice asked Lola Unrkishen Lai, “We wish to give 
you a final opportunity to humbly apologise to this Court. Wo want an answer, 
yes or no.” Lola Harkishen Lai : No, Sir. Their Lordships rejected tho request 
lor boil for enabling tho accused to appeal to the Privy Council. 

8th. Tho amendment of the Indian income-tax law to allow of tho carrying forward 
of business losses, was urged by tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce before the 
Indian income-tax Iuquiry Commktoo. 

10th. All important pronouncement on tho t communal situation in Lahore was made 
by His Excellency tho Governor when ho explained tho policy of the Government to 
two separate deputations of Hindus aud Moslems, respectively. Referring to the 
Shnhidgunj dispute, the Governor reiterated that the Government policy was to 

' obtain a solution by consent if possible, and, if not, to uphold tho decisions and 
orders of tho civil courts. 

16th. Associated Chamber of Commerce His Excellency the Viceroy opened the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce annual meeting at Calcutta. Addresing it the 
Viceroy referred to India’s economic recovery and urged Europeans to co-operate 
in working the reforms. 

17th. New Cr. L. A . Act comet into force : — Tlie Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1 ( J35 which was rejected by the Assembly during tho last Simla session and 
passed by the Couucil of State on September 28 and assented to by theji Vioeroy 
on Outolior 4 come into force from to-day. A gazette extraordinary was issued 
to-day to that effect. 

18th. Pandit Afalaviya't 7 5th, Birthday -Few Indians had touched the current of 
nntioual life at so roauy poiuts or influenced it so beneficently as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviva whose seventy-fifth birthday was fittingly celebrated at the Bena- 
res Hindu University to-day. As political leader and legislator, scholar and 
educationist ho had laboured for more than fifty v years with a tirelessness and a 
single-minded devotion that earned for him the unbounded respect ami admi- 
ration of his countrymen. Amidst tho trials and disappointments inevitable in 
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poMio file, he was sustained by that devout religious spirit which looked for 
satisfaction in duty well done and an unconquerable optimism which, in his case 
had truly shown itself to be tho faith that moved mountains. The respectful 
homage of tho millions of his countrymen went to him ou this auspicious occasion. 

10th. All India Philosophical Congress Tho eleventh session of tho Indian Philoso- 
phical Oongross opened under the presidency of Rev. A. 6. Hogg of Madras, at the 
Senate House, Calcutta, Dr. W. 8. Urquhart, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegates. 8ir Manmathanath Mukhorjoe, Acting • Chief Justice, 
delivered the opening address. Rev. Hogg, in his address, strossed^ tho need for 
alert watchfulness against auy tendency on tho part of new physics to assume 



and the emergence of Bolshovism, German National Socialism and Italian Fascism 
means that mankind is standing at a great parting of the ways. Thoro is coll 
here for radical thinking of tho most strenuous kind. 

Bengal Education League — Criticism of the Bengal Government scheme for a 
reorganisation of primary and secondary education in tho province was made at a 
meeting of the Bongal Education League in Calcutta. 

27th. Mr. Rajendra Prasad oponod the Khndi Exhibition at Bombay, tho first import- 
ant ceremony proceeding the Oongross Golden Jubilee celebrations which bogan to-day. 

Mr. Shayma Prasad Mukhorjoo, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, presid- 
ed over the eloventh session of the All- India Federation of Education Associations 
at Nagpur. 

The need of greater co-ordination between Indian workers and the Congress 
party was being carefully considered by Union and Congress representatives at 
Nagpur. 

28th. Golden Jubilee of the National Congress Scones reminiscent of tho First 
National Congress wore witnessed at tho hall of tho Gokuldas Tejpal Futhosaut, 
in Bombay, sacred to votaries of Indiau Nationalism, when a representative all-party 
gathering assemble* 1 under the presidency of Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu to extend Jubilee 
felicitations. In tho very same hall the Congress had met 50 years ago under tuo 
presidency of Mr. W. C. Bonnorjj, tho illustrious son of Bengal and sowed tho 
sood of freedom. Among those present wero Pandit Malaviya, Sirdar yallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Raj end 1 a Prasad, Sir Govindarao Pradhan, Mossrs. K. NatarajaiiJJarana- 
das Mehta, M. 8. Anoy, Shaukat Ali, llussainbliai g Lalji, Mathmadas Vissanji anti 
several others. Earlier, Congressmen came in a big procession from the Congress 
House and othor parts of tho city. Babu Rajendra Prasad unfurled tho Congress 
flag. Pandit Malaviya then unvoilod tho commemoration tabled fixed at tho ontranen 
to the main hall, whore tho first Congress was hold. A Rashtriya Sammolan was 
hold in tho afternoon under tho presidency of Babu Rajendra Prasad. Tho af tor- 
noon function commenced with a mammoth procession from tho Azad Matdan, 
lod by tho Bombay Mayor, Mr. K. F. Nariman, and other members of »tho Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee. Lalxnir and othor political schools of tliouglit 
joined tho procession. Tho jkjIico had made olaliorato arrangements to preserve 
peaco throughout tlio routo. A strong posse of constables, annod with lathis, woro 
postod at ovory street corner. Tho procession swollod to 50,000 boforo it roaohod 
tho Gokuldas tejpal Pathasala. Ordinary traffic was suspendod throughout tho routo 
till tho procession passed. The Golden Jubilee of tho Congress was colebratod 
throughout India in a grand manner. 

All-India Womens Conference Thoro was a large and representative gather- 
ing including tho First Princess of Travancoro, Sir C. I . Ramaswamt Aiyar, 
Lt-OoL Oarstin, Mrs. Garstin, Miss Murial lister, Mrs. Margot Bangor, Miss Solo- 
mon and prominent men and women of Travancoro prosont in the now Theatre 
Hall, Trivandrum, whore tho tenth sossion of tho All-India Woraon’s Conference 
mot nor Highnoss Maharani Sothn Parvatln lkii of Travaucoro nrcsidod. Survey- 
ing the progress achicvod by women in various directions towards tho removal of 
their disabilities, tho Frosidont stressed that tho fundamental problem of women 
was not political nor ovon social bat economic. The solution of their problems, 
sai d Her Highness, dopondod on securing economic independence. To ocluovo this 
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end was tho work before the Conference. Resolutions wore passed urging the uni- 
versities to take steps for tho establishment of property supervised hostels for 
women students and the noecssity for introducing methods of birth-control through 
recognised clinics. 

Liberal s’ Conference A pica for entering tho Councils and accepting office 
under the now India Act was made by Ur. T. R. Vonkatarama Sastri in his 
Presidential speech at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Nagpur. 
tt Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept 
offioo and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts 
and associations that make smooth tho path of work and achievement,” said Ur. 
Sastri. Tho conference passed a number of resolutions, the first of which urged 
nationalists of all parties to work the new constitution oven though it had boon 
thrust upon India. The conference also opined that no constitution could satisfy 
Indian opinion which did not approximate as nearly as may be to ttio constitutions 
of tho Dominions and concede to tho people of India the full rights of national 
solf-govornmont with tho irroduciblo minimum of reservations for a short period 
fixed by statute. 

Calcutta Jubilee Hitch Uegrcttablo scenes of an attack upon a peaceful 
meeting by a mob of 5,000 Muslims who wore alleged to havo gathered in Dosha- 
bandhu Park to say thuir ‘Id’ prayers, formed the feature of tho morning celebra- 
tions in Calcutta of tho Golden Jubilee of the Congress. Tho incident occurred aftor 
tho National Flag was hoisted in the Park by Sj. liardayal Nag. The mooting, 
which was largely attended, included many women aud children who, fortunately 
woro safely removed from tho scene of disorder into neighbouring houses which 
formed the subsoquont targets of stone-pelting by tho Muslim mob. Two noteworthy 
points in this connection were that tho Muslims, who came to pray, had lathis 
ready with thorn, and that tho Congress mooting was announced in tho papers 
regularly for sovoral days previous. Apart from this incident, tho celebrations in 
Calcutta woro marked by great, enthusiasm and all public parks, the Corporation 
buildings and thousands of private houses had the National Flag up. 

Tributo to tho work of Europoa n scholars was paid at the annual mooting of 
tho All-India Orientalists' Confuruuco at Mysore. 

At a popular meeting hold in Lahore resolutions wore passed urging tho 
Government of India to take steps to protect the cultural aud religious rights of 
minorities in tho Punjab. 

29th. Trade Union Conference The second sossion of tho National Trado 
Union Fedoration was held at Nagpur, Mi. Jamnudns Mehta presiding. Prominent 
among tlioso present wore Mr. N. M. Joslii, Mr. B. Khiva liao, Mr. It. K. Bakhalc, 
Mr. 8. C. Josni and I)r. 1\ 1\ Pillai, Director, I. L. 0.. New Delhi Branch. Trade 
Union Congress members, Mr. U. S. Ruikor, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also 
attended. Tuo Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to tho National 
Congress on tho occasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that tho unification 
would result in tho strengthening of Labour movement through tho efforts of tho 
Joint Labour Board. Another resolution expressed satisfaction at tho inauguration 
of tho Asiatic Labour Congress, tho first session of which was hold in Colombo in 
Muy 1934, and hoped it would bring together workers of Asiatic countrios under 
one organisation with a view to improving tho standard of lifo. It further 
appealed to tho I. L 0., Gonova to take stops to hold at an early date a Maritime 
Tripartite Conference. 

Hindu Mahaeabha’s Criticism of the Reforme Tho session of the Hindu 
Malia Sabha, hold at Poona with Pandit Malaviya in tho chair, passed a resolution 
opining that tho Govornmont of India Act was a highly inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing measure in that it was designed more to tighten tho grip of British 
rulo over India and disintegrate Indian public lifo than transfer real power to 
the pooplo of India. Tho Malta Sabha further condemned tho Act, as it had sacrificed 
tho interests of tho Hindu community to these of other communities in India. 
The Malta Sabha was of opinion that oloctions to tho Ijogislutures should bo contested 
with a view to protecting and upholding tho Hindu interests in tho Legislatures 
and loave it' to tho Proviueiul Hindu Sabhas to toko stops in that connection 
wherever nocossary. 
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I. “Pabuambntaey Work* 

Tba fatter hall of the year 1935 was a period which did not witnem 
history Mh* mads or unmade in India. The fight between die Con- 
gress and the Qovenmient had 1 ended in an apparent victory won by 
the fatter. The rettara of die Congress to die anility and aobdoty of 
‘'eontfitational methods 0 was regarded by its critics as a matter of 
necessity rather than one of choice, if it were to continue to funetioit 
at aft wMi any substance or show of political effectiveness* it. must, 
so it wan thought, function mainly as a constitutional opposition to the 
Government by fighting the subservient or reactionary elements in the 
polling booths and the Treasury benches and their henchman in the 
Indian legislatures. Thw so-called “Parliamentary* work of tho Con* 
gross was not, however; proclaimed by Congressmen themselves m the 
only possible or profitable work under tke circumstances which being 
left undone would spell “Othello's occupation gone 7 ’. In the Congress 
circles; there was more than half alive a recognition that the eo-called 
“Parliamentary 0 work in the atmosphere of irresponsible unreality that 
prevailed in the legislative chambers could not by itself invest with 
reality and seriousness the “hollowness and mockery* that Con- 
gress opposition in the chambers practically meant. Congressmen would 
not set much store by the direct fruits of the labours of the Opposi* 
tion. It was the indirect results of such Parliamentary work which 
were considered to be of any value. One of such results aimed at and 
expected was to show up the unreality of the existing constitutional 
machinery itself by demonstrating how that machinery worked blissfully 
disregarded of the votes and resolutions carried by the popular parties 
in the legislatures. By such demonstrations the autocratic character of 
that machinery would stand unmasked, and this, it was thought, while 
dispelling the lost lingering faith in the practical suitableness of tho 
existing arrangements, would lash into a vigorous and concerted activity 
the sprit of Indian self-rule and democracy wherever it might be found 
flagring or faltering. This was believed to be the positive gain to which 
the mock fight” in the legislature might lead* Apart from this, the 
Parliamentary work was expected to be a source of mass political 
education on a scale and of a nature which, in the event of mass 
direct action being non-existent, could not be ensured by pretending or 
even trying to prosecute a comprehensive social and economic pro- 
gramme. The requisite motive power for a dynamic drive of tho construc- 
tive programme would not be generated in any measure apart from 
political stimulation of sufficient volume and intensity having been 
provided. And such stimulation could be secured best by putting forth 
some form of political fight. Failing direct action, this could be secured 
only by following the policy and plan of the Swaraj Party of a decade 
ago or of the Congress Parliamentary Party of to-day- This was the 
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psyehological appreciation of the Indian eitantion by those Congress 
leaders -who founded the one Party or the other. 


II. “TnE Firing Line” 

P ossibl y, their action was also based on a psychological appreciation 
of some of themselves or some of their followers. There aro some men 
who are born fighters. They ore sick when they cannot smell “gun- 
powder.” Fight is the vital breath of their nostrils. It is no use asking 
them to retire from the “firing lino”, and work in the “dull and drab” 
atmosphere of village reconstruction and rural uplift work. The work 
may be conceded to be important ; but .'it cannot be laid on shoulders 
constitutionally unsuited to bear it We must find a different band or 
set of workers. In fact the freedom campaign is a process which 
consists of parts which together should form an organic whole. Just 
as we require a body of “sappers and miners”, so wo require others 
whose business it Is to fight, and still others whose business it is to 
replenish, supply, safeguard and consolidate. Behind the firing line and 
even far away from the base, there arc quiet fields of silent strenuous 
toil which feed the fighters, and busy factories of sweating labour which 
clothe and comfort them and forge and feed their arm of offence or 
defence. Can these fields and factories be abandoned or neglected ? 
While some men must bo drafted to the front or kept as reserves, 
some others must "stay at home’’ to do a vital work aud render an essen- 
tial service without any hope of spoils or laurels. Theso stay-at- 
home” people are no “shirkers”, and though perhaps you have drafted 
to the front every able-bodied person who can boar arms and has the 
mettle to fight, you can hardly afford to forget the “old folk, women 
and children” who are left behind to toil and suffer in silence and die 
practically “unhonoured, unwept and unsung.” 

III. The Constructive Programme 


There was, accordingly, nothing nnnatural in the whole of the free- 
dom movement in India being split np into parts. But it is unnatural 
when the parts lose their organic relation to one another, and instead 
of furthering antagonise and defeat one another. It is also nnnatural 
and unhealthy when they arc wrested out of their natural and logical 
oilier of ratio proportion and mutual fitness. When you have drafted 
an army of five millions, you must provide arrangements at the base 
and also at homo proportionate to and adequate for its requirements. 
You must also take a sufficiently long and wide view of the require- 
ments. Now, the question as to the Congress Parliamentary Board 
veraua the Village Industries Association for instance, is not 
whether either of them is necessary or unnecessary but whether they 
are nroDerly co-ordinated to each other and proportionately correlated 
to the total and final object which the Congress has in view. If and 
when the constructive programme of the Congress — especially seeking to 
imnlement tho famous Karaohi Resolution formulating the Fundamental 
Rkrhts— can bo pushed on upon a sufficiently large and intensive scale, 
that nrosrammo and not the Parliamentary work should be allowed to 
bom lante «»e Congress horizon, and (he essentials of that pro- 
gramme and not the pomp and pageant of Parliamentary work should 
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be permitted to capture the imagination and engage the thoughts of 
the people and the band of workers. Even whon men and munitions’ 9 
sufficient unto the purposo of the constructive programme are not 
readily forthcoming, the essential part of Congress activity should bo 
directed to the production and regulation of the ways and moans 
whereby men and munitions sufficient uuto the purpose can be, as spcodily 
and efficiently as possible, put together and organised. The Parliamentary 
work will be a help or a hindrance according as it helps or hinders, 
directly or indirectly, this essential work. The nation can hardly 
afford to pay for the political education which it receives at tho polls 
and in tho Council chambers under the existing conditions, if that edu- 
cation should require payment in terms of the distraction of its thoughts 
from its most vital problems and tho dissipation of its energies in 
activities which, under existing conditions, arc bound to bo moro or 
less unreal and non-essential. What it loses in tho Council game should 
not be allowed to be larger than what it actually gains. Not to ensure 
national gain over national loss — and this should bo shown clearly in 
a properly balanced balance sheet— is a plan of national economy which 
will sooner or later land us in national bankruptcy. 

IV. “Tiie Power That Drives 

It is of course true that in a subject country where imperial 
interests necessarily reign supreme, economic regeneration, social 
emancipation and their allied problems — the constructive programme to 
wit — must be content to lie indefinitely in the background if tliey be 
not substantially “out of tho picture”. In an independent country tho 
pqwer that should drive tho essential constructive programme comes 
partly from the State and partly from the people themselves. We may 
cite for example tho Five Year or Ten Year Plans in some ©f tho 
progressive countries of the West and also of the Far East. There 
the interests of the State and tho people very nearly coincide, and the 
Constitution is so devised and so worked that they do as nearly as 
possible coincide, and, that in the event of their being at variance with 
one another, the collective will of tho people as opposed to tho will of 
the State do prevail. Where the Constitution is equal to this function, 
the required change is effected by a change of government. Where it 
is found unequal to it, it is changed .agreeably to the changed 
expression of the collective will of the people. And this change may 
mean a simple reform or it may mean a revolution. Independence and 
democracy thus create and maintain conditions which not only bring 
tibe vital interests and essential problems of tho people always to the 
front, but they ensure that these and not any others are attended to 
first and most of all. A subject nation may have no real politics. But 
it has no real nation-building work either apart from real politics. No 
Indian constructive programme worth “tho candle” can bo pushed 
through without the substance of Indian self-rule. This is now 
admitted as an evident truth by practically all schools of political 
thought in India. Rightly, therefore, ha3 tho Congress, as the premier 
political organisation in the country, stressed the need of onr attaining 
Swaraj before wo expect to sec or put our economic, social, communal 
and international house in order. Wc*must rc-carn our entrol over 
6 
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oar own resooroee la “men, money end monitions”, before ire am 
expect to make a rapid and ■ucoessfnl campaign of economic and 
social redemption. 

V. “Greatest Good or tub Greatest Number” 

That the State — even of the Pnma Swaraj kind — exists and fdno- 
tioos not as an end in itself but as a means to an end which is cor- 
porate well-being, is also a proposition of evident troth. The State 
should so exist and function that it may systematically produoe and 
coaidnoe to the “greatest good of the greatest number”. This greatest 
good, again, should be understood and appreciated in accordance with 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of values involving economic and 
social good at the base and cultural and spiritual good at the top. The 
State & an agency and instrument for the consolidation and furtherance 
of such a scheme of values. In other words, for order and progress. 
It fa an agency and instrument ordinarily far more -organised and 
powerful than any other. The Church had been a powerful rival and 
hfataqr famishes ns with examples .of many a theocratic State that bad 
been in vital being and -virile function in 'the past. TheOburoh has 
now ceased to be a rival and a co-ordinate .authority. In matters tem- 
poral it now occupies a subordinate rank and a superannuated position. 
Whatever may be the extent and import of the indirect influence stOl 
exerted by it, upon temporal affairs, matters spiritual only are suffered 
to remain under its sway. But we need not here enlarge upon the 
question as to what should he and whut in fact is 'die legitimate sphere 
and function Cl the one ns compared with those of the other. Their 
relative position is readily seen not only in Soviet Russia where the 
orthodox Church has been “cornered”, but also in Rome where the 
▼•deal and Papai authority atilt “reigns” side by side with (he 
“Capitol" and the mighty Roman Eagle perched on R, oaoe again 
fluttering its new-legged feathers. Is not the Dictator Duoe supreme 
for all earthly purpose* ? Coaid the Vatican have prevented, if it had 
so wished, Italy from going on au war of ruthless agrtessiou brought 
to a finish with aerial bombs and poison gas agatuat a poor, black, 
o a meoha niaed, inoffensive Christian country which had never till now 
felt the heel of the conqueror upon its neck ? 

VI. The State 

The State fa practically all-powerful everywhere. To tom this 
power to the best all-round advantage of human corporations fa die 
task which confronts statesmanship. It used to be thought that a 
democratic State fa the one best conducive to this end. That idea has 
not been quite discarded, (bough, democracy has been i—rfiaiiy 
supplanted by dictatorships in some “advanced” countries, and baa been 
judged, to be a faSnm upon ite present merits, by many political 
thinkers. It hae begun to be mom and more clearly perceived that 
political democracy, to toe exeat it fa not based upon, consistent with 
or conducive to eeooomie end social democracy, fa only n mixed good 
in which the ratio of good and evil asay vary according to ooesMom, 
and this, under certain conditions, map involve even the prapoodemnea 
gt toll over good. That democracy fa heavon fa fame net a categorical 
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but a conditional proposition. Every form of government most be 
content to possess this kind of relative* justification* conditional title 
only. 

Now* India has a form of government. It is not a democratic 
government Like the Nazi Government in Germany or the Fascist 
Government in Italy* it is not a government of tlie people’s own 
choice. Possibly* as oor critics say* an Indian people to make a 
choice one way or the other has not existed and still does not exist 
However that be, the Indian Government such as it has been and such 
as it is going to be in the near future must be prepared to abide by 
the samo tests by which all governments will be judged, and its title 
ami justification are no moro and no less than what they are found to 
be in such adjudication. 

VII. “The Empire Sense" 

In a recent speech Sir Samuel Hoare— who after leaving the India 
Office became Foreign Secretary and had to bo “sacrificed* for a time 
at the altar of British bungling on the Abyssinian question in the 
League Council, and luu now returned to the Cabinet apparently not 
with a feather sacrificed froiu his cap —has said that the strong point 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the possession of “Empire 
sense* by all the members of the Commonwealth. This repreecuts a 
higher phase in the further development of what one would call the 
“Nation sense*. It represents a level of higher synthesis in the evolu- 
tion of the political consciousness of peoples and races. Perhaps it 
docs if the Commonwealth or tho Empire should exist and function as 
something more than .a mere name or a mere form. Even higher than 
this is the synthesis which Sir Samuel calls the “world sense*. The 
League of Nations would have passed the test of Italo-Abyssiniau War 
had the parties that met to confer in the League Chamber developed a 
world sense or even an “Empire sense*. Eugland France and Italy 
were all there in the League. But it so turned out feat while England* 
possessing the biggest and richest Empire on earth was 
there with a full-blooded “Empire sense” and France, coming 
a poor second at her heels, was there with a half-blooded one* Italy 
which yet dreamt of the glory that the Roman Empire had been in 
the past and the glcry that the Roman Empire would be in future* 
was in the League with an “Empire sense* not in actual being and 
function* but with an “Empire sense* in the violent throes of its 
birth. That “Empire sense* has since been born in vigorous flesh and 
blood in a nursery of bomb and poison gas. It seems that this new- 
born italiau "Empire souse* has not been ushered into existence wife 
the blessings and good wishes of those who have already possessed^ 
in a fully developed shape. The new bora Italian sense of Empire 
is so very much alive and kicking already that the “boss* among the 
Imperialist Powers now feels that some of Its liveliest kicks have been 
soundly administered to it that only British prestige in the world 
has suffered, but British Imperial interests are more or less in jeopardy 
in spite of fee protests and assurances of the New Roman Empire. 
It teems to be a long way, therefore* from the present phase in the 
evolution of “Empire sense” among fee nations of fee world to that 
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oousummation to be devoutly wished for the dawning of a "world 
sense 9 ' which should make the League of Nations a ready, dependable 
instrument of' collective security. 

VIII. “The Nation Sense” 

We in India are believed to have an unwordly or other-worldly 
sense to our credit or discredit. This has so lone stood in the way of 
our reaching the phase of what we have callea the “Nation sense”. 
We are a part "of the British Empire no doubt, but we cannot yet 
claim that we are a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Even the new Indian Constitution, which Sir Samuel Hoare himself 
planned and forged on the anvil of the British Parliament, is not such 
as may reasonably be calculated to bring speedily or even naturally 
into being an “Empire sense” in us. Nay, it is commonly feared that the 
working of that Constitution on the basis of essential reservations on the 
one hand and narrow communalism on the other would hinder and not 
help the birth of the Nation sense in us — which is said to be the first 
phase in the political maturing of any country. 

IX. The Tests 

The tests to which our present or prospective Dispensation most 
be subjected are, therefore, simple, and they may be formulated in 
two or three questions. First — Are the conditions created or promoted 
by that Dispensation such that they will create or promote, naturally aud 
speedily, the sense and substance of Indian unity* community and 
solidarity ? Second— Are the conditions such that by far the greater 
part of Indian resources, material and spiritual, will be utilised for the 
purpose of the economic, social, cultural and spiritual welfare aud 
uplift of the Indian people ? In other words, will the vital interests 
of India matter most or the interests of the Empire to which India 
does not, on a footing of equal partnership belong ? Third and the 
last— though not the least— Are the conditions such that the vital 
interests of the masses as compared with those of the classes will 
carry their just, adequate and proportionate weight io any adjustment 
that may be made ? 

' When the Gandhi-Jrwin Pact was made and the Labour Prime 
Minister made his declaration of Indian policy at the Bound Tablo 
Conference, not only was full responsible government declared as the 
Indian goal to be as speedily reached as possible, but that, even during 
the brief transition period that would intervene, only such reservations 
and safeguards were to be made which were demonstrably iu the 
interest of India. Now, in view of this declared policy, one would like 
to put a few simple questions. Does the new India Act that has been 
passed envisage in an Indian member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations such as will, for all practical purposes, be the master of her 
own destiny like the self-governing Dominions ? In other words, does 
it give us a promise of “the substance of independence” or even ins- 
pire with a hope that this will very likely, be granted to us ? Will 
the transition period be reasonably brief ? Does the duration of the 
transition period become definite or does it remain indefinite in the mov- 
ing picture of Indian destiny ? The goal is far off. It will take us 
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some time to reach it whether we crawl or whether we run. But shall 
we crawl or run ? That will depond upon conditions. A categorical 
tiuswer is out of the question. No doubt. But will the conditions be 
within our control or beyond? Will factors other ^ than ourselves 
continue to dominate and determine the conditions ? Then again, the 
question of the duration of the transition period —assuming that in the 
Act you have even tacitly* contemplated one such — cannot be dealt with 
apart from the question of the kind of reservations and safeguards pro- 
posed to be imposed or maintained during the transition period. The 
duration will manifestly be determined by the conditions — handicaps 
and barriers — that are imposed on the way. Some may be calculated to 
regulate progress, but others may retard it. Some others may even 
make progress impossible. If the conditions imposed be demonstrably 
regulative of the process of the momentous experiment of self-govern- 
ment now proposed to be made in India* then all shades of nationalist 
opinion "out of Bedlam" will recognise the importance of such condi- 
tions and agree to accept them in substance. The Round Table Con- 
ference, which was practically “sabotaged" when the da facto Conserva- 
tive Government came into Power in England, was a device, however 
niggardly designed and slovenly worked, to reach an agreement of this 
kind. But the device failed principally because no agreement was seri- 
ously intended or sought to be reached with the one political organisa- 
tion in India competent “to deliver the goods". Tho Irwin aud 
Willingdon Pacts with Mahatma Gandhi had laid down the terms of 
the agreement, but the will or inclination to implement tho agreement 
in spirit and in substance was not much iu evidence in the highest 
quarters where the power to implement them lay. Immediately after 
Uandhiji’s return from his practically fruitless labours in England, there 
was a call to arms on both sides. Nor is it a profitable job to enquire 
now which side fired the first shot in the grim fight that followed. 
The fact of the matter was (and still has been this)— the British autho- 
rities were not prepared to make peace with the Congress except on 
their own terms, aud the Congress was not prepared to co-operate 
except on its own terms. And neither party failed to recognise that 
its own terms" and those of its opponent were “poles asunder.” 

X. The Conditions Imposed 

So nationalist India headed by tho Congress has not accepted tho 
conditions imposed during the transition period— always assuming that 
one is actually intended— as being rogulativo and helpful. They aro 
commonly judged to be unduly restrictive or even as prohibitive. They 
are demonstrably not iu the interest of India. Even moderate <r liberal 
politicians in India have denounced the White Paper and the Bill 
framed oil it not only as giving us stoue when wc asked for brend but 
also as giving us stone which looked like bread and was in reality a 
stuff' both unwelcome and unsuited to our famished stomach. It was 
the liberal leaders who generally made a most ruthlessly destructive 
criticism of the constitutional proposals. And Congress and the more 
advanced schools of politics connected or unconnected with the Con- 
gress have not, except in a mood of self-forgetfulness and temporary 
apiual softening, taken up those proiK>sals os offering something even 
worthy of inspection. It uow appears, however, that their attitude iu 
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relation to the new order to be established under those proposals is no 
longer— we jtfill not touch it even with a pair of tongs*. Even under 
the a present 14 manifestly* irresponsible dispensation, the Congress hand in 
white kliadi gloves is seen to “touch* the “mailed fist* of the Bureau- 
cracy. Will it be to grip the mailed fist as now, or will it be to shake 
it iu cheer and press it in gratitude when the new order eventually 
comes ? Acceptance of office is said to be «thc logical outcome of 
Council-entry. Will shaking hands with the powers that be — we shall 
not say “hobnobbing* which lately brought an influential Calcutta 
English Daily into trouble — be the logical outcome of that outcome, 
namely, acceptance of office ? Let those who arc expounding the logi- 
cal outcome theory como out with a clour and categorical reply. 


XL New Proposals 

The official valuation of the new proposals has boon uniformly high. 
The world economic depression and the attendant gloom of pessimism 
have never been allowed to demoralise and dim the political optimism 
of the gods on whose exalted lap lie the destinies of India. On the 
Kith, of September, II. E. the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of 
Indian Legislature (be it noted that the Congress members with the ex- 
ception of the Congress Nationalists boycotted the function) gave us an 
official estimate of the labours of the Indian Constitution-makers and 
of the fruits thereof. We shall quote the words of His Excellency — 
Since I last addressed you the Government of India Bill lias received the Royal 
assent and lias become the Government of India Act, ISKlj. A great and difficult task 
has thus been completed bv Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of tho 
views of all sections of the peoples of IJritisli India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India here and in England. Views uf every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. Wo have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the constitution and we have all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forget the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider tho sum and substance 
of our total achievement. Uu such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that tho 
gain to India is great. I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad" features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if I may, ono word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Vieeroyalty thoro 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when l 
inyself took oflico over four years ago. I mean that the Act for tho first time in tho 
history of India consolidates the whole of India, State and British, for tho purpose of 
commou concern under a single Government of India for the first timo, and can be- 
come ono great country. The second broad feature in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that tile Government of India under the new constitution will draw their 
authority by direct evolution from tbo Crown, just as tho Dominion Governments do. 
Thev will ceaso to be agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising tho function of his Majesty. The first featuro to which I have re- 
ferred is tho consummation of age-long efforts, not only of tho British Government 
but of all groat rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second foature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the full attainment by India of tho political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of tho historv and practice of political life in tho other parts of the British 
Empire. It is out of tW long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
which I have ever felt for ludia’s political aspirations that I give you this word of 
advico. Nothing is to bo gained bv working tho constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 
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The new eonstitation contains within it great potentialities of development Every- 
thing is to be gained by taking up the new proffered role of a consolidated India and 
a full political personality and by developing the constitution till it in due season 
sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been designed for the period of 
its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has never led us anywhere 
in the past and will never lead us anywhere in tho future. It will not be ray task 
to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its constitutional and I 
trust, harmonious development. 

So on the authority of H. E. the Viceroy himself we have this that 
under the new dispensation the diverse peoples of India will develop 
for the first time during the course of their long history extending over 
many a millennial span the first pre-requisite of their earthly salvation, viz. 
an united India sense. And this will be followed by the second pre- 
requisite, viz. a Dominion of the British Empire sense, or, in brief. 
Dominion sense. A Federated India, no longer an agent, but “full 
political and juristic personality”, will be a necessary preliminary to the 
attainment by her, in the fulness of time, of the fulness of her political 
stature, viz. Dominion status. Meanwhile, the fulness of her political 
and juristic personality will be a necessary preliminary to and the bost 
augury for the attainment by her of that consummation. 

XII. Real Autonomy 

Needless to say that nationalist India could not claim that cither of 
the two great and salient features of the new Order drawn by H. E. 
with such a bold and sure hand was able to capture its fancy or fire 
its imagination. That a Federated India now emerges for the first time 
into being during the long and varied and eventful course of Indian 
history may or may not be a fact beyond dispute. But waiving that 
question, the vital questions to put arc these — Has not the whole of 
India, State and British, in fact possessed a unitary character under 
British rule practically since Her Majesty Queen Victoria directly 
assumed the reins of India Government ai:d proclaimed herself the 
Empress of India ? Will Federated India be substantially a distinct 
entity— distinct from what she practically has been— under the working 
of the new scheme ? Will the federated units— Provinces and States — 
be substantially other than what they arc now? Federation to be 
worth anything must invite three things. The federating units must be 
autonomous save to the extent that their autonomy may be limited 
under the terms of their federation. The federal whole must be auto- 
nomous save to the extent its autonomy has been limited by the auto- 
nomy of the federating units. And it is by their own consent and 
agreement (expressed through a Constituent Assembly for example) that 
the federating units must define their respective spheres of autonomy 
vis a vis the sphere of autonomous power to be enjoyed, and exercised 
by the federal whole. This presupposes that autonomy in every case is 
real. Law and Order, Defence, Communications, Commerce and Indus- 
try, the "Nation-building subjects 9 '. Foreign Relations, and last but not 
tbe least, Finance, must all come within their autonomous sphere. 
Every 8tate in its normal and healthy state bears the character of or- 
ganic unity, so that its various limbs or departments and their respec- 
tive functions arc so related to one another that it is not possible to 
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make or try to make some of the limbs and their functions autonomous, 
maintaining or trying (o maintain outside autocratic control over 
other limbs. and their functions. In trying to keep up an hybrid system 
of part-autonomy and part-autocracy you run counter to the natural 
course of the process which from the very nature of the thing, must ' 
possess the character <of organic unity, co-rclativity and coherence. You 
are bound to find yourself between the horns of a dilemma. If the 
autonomy enjoyed and exercised by some limbs be real, your reserva- 
tion and control of the other limbs mnst bo unreal. Real autonomy 
will consist with unreal or make-believe autocracy only, as in the case 
of the self-governing Dominions under the Statute of Westminister. If, 
on the other hand, your reservation and control of some of the limbs 
be anything like real and effective, the autonomy left or granted to the 
rest must be of an unreal character. This dilemma was driven home 
with tenacity and vigour by the “die-hard” members of the House of 
Parliament during the passage of new India Act through its various 
stages. And though the Official Benches pretended not to perceive the 
force of the dilemma, the clauses and provisions of the Act ultimately 
hammered into shape by the high architects of our Indian destiny were 
such to make the constitutional reservations and the 4 irresponsible” 
responsibilites possessed not only of a predominant reality, but one 
practically paralysing the reality supposed to be conceded to some limbs 
of the dual wander conjured into being. The dual wonder is an hybrid 
thing of a make both crude and complicated, and whatever else we may 
call it, we cannot call it a living, natural organic tiling functioning, 
growing and perfecting itself by its own intrinsic vital urge. It is a 
mechanised medley of diverse parts and divergent tendencies somehow 
welded together by a force other than life’* law and rhythm. 


XIII. The Experwext 

The experiment Should have been a natural and logical one, and, 
therefore, enmeutiy successful, if instead of actually retaining or tigh- 
tening control over the vital centres of the Tudiaii body politic, England 
had perauttod the Indian body politic to function as a really autonomous 
organism freely exercising all its limbs, and stood by as an ally and friend 
extending a helping hand in case of need. It may be that a liberated 
and free India, left to herself, may occasionally stray into the morass 
or sometimes even run into disaster. While' such mistakes and accidents 
made and met on the way leading to true democracy have* commonly, 
to be accepted as "part of one’s job”, and as helps rather than as hin- 
drances to die fruition of the arduous^ process by which any nation 
aspiring to build its stamina and earn its manhood must set about its 
business, the helping hand of a friend, co-operator and guide must also 
be acknowledged as being helpful and wcloome in cases of difficult? and 
need. Nationalist India had hoped that England might be wise to play tho 
role of such a friend in need and guide in leaving India free to manage 
her own affaire. It would have been wise not only in view of the in- 
terests of Indiay but in view pf the interests of England herself, taking 
a broad, long-range view <rf the interests of cither country. 
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XIV. Autonomy And Autocbacy 
Bat instead of this, short-sighted statesmanship has foisted upon 
India a “Constitution” which is an anomaly and an absurdity In so far 
as it has essayed to marry autonomy to autocracy, responsibility to 
irresponsibility. The two belong to naturally different kinds, and they 
can hardly with success be made to “cross”, and they are bound to be 
barren, or else, productive of a monstrosity, if they be somehow made 
to. Even tinder^ the existing scheme, there have been ministries in 
charge of the “transferred” subjects functioning in the Provinces. 
Those ministries have not been responsible even to such indifferent 
legislatures as have been in existence. They have been brown or black 
in colour, and this, together with their lean, meagre aspect, has been 
their practically one distinction in the solid, compact, complacent set* 
ting of white bureaucracy. We have hod Indian ministers just as wo 
have had Indian members of Executive Councils. The former 
have shaped their policies and executed them under conditions over 
which they have had but little control— policies and acts which have, 
accordingly, to be judged as good or bad ouly with reference to tho 
conditions of their office, and only so far as they fall within the ambit 
of their choice. What, for instance, can a minister for education, 
sanitation or self-government do with crumbs thrown from tho 
sumptuous tabic of tho reserved side ? Even major policies in 
his own department cannot be his own ; they must fit in with tho 
design and working conditions of the “framework of steel.” An “English 
Friend” writing in the columns of an well-known Daily has, with a 
touch of grim and humour, said— Pol iticians have not been wanting in 
India ready to work any scheme, good, bad or indifferent, that may bo 
started “for what it may bo worth ” It may have boon worth 5000 or 
3000 thousand rupees per month to them. But what has it been worth 
to countless others ? It is now seriously proposed that tho Congress 
Party should also work tho new constitution for what it may bo worth 
by accepting office under it Of course the Congress will work the 
Constitution in order to “wreck” it. But will it then wreck tho Cons- 
titution also for what it may be worth ? Congress Presidents in tho 
good old days of Congress sanity and sobriety sometimes us^d to rise 
one fine morning to find themselves elevated to the Bench of an High 
Court or perhaps translated to the salubrious heights of Siiuhr in chargo 
of a safe and snug portfolio, or even, occasionally, installed on tho gadi 
of a Provincial Governor. The C. P. has, for instance, “chosen” two 
of its acting Governors from the ranks of Congressmen since the Con- 
gress definitely crossed the rubicon of constitutional . agitation. An 
acting Provincial Governor in Gaudhi cap and khadder is perhaps worth 
something as meaning a new spirit and symbol. But the “English Friend” 
very pointedly asks— What will tho now Order be worth to those 
Congressmen who will accept ministry under it ? Will it bo worth 5 
or G thousand rupees per month ? Tho Congress had. fixed Rs. 500 as 
the maximum salary to be drawn by any ^ person holding office under 
a democratic government established in India. In view of the 
appalling poverty of the masses, even that would seem to be a bit 
too high. 

7 
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XV. Vital Issue 

The issue is a vital one. As we have said before, the Parliamentary 
work of the Congress may bo considered to be a necessary work with- 
out being necessarily an essential one under the conditions created by 
the new Order to be established. It may be that, ultimately, the 
A. I. C. C. will make up its mind in favour of office acceptance by 
those who have persuaded themselves that they can render the best 
account of them by controlling tho switch-board of the future Govern- 
ment through the ministries. Office acceptance may even be generally 
recognised as the logical outcome of fighting the elections and of 
Council-entry. And as it will not be possible nor perhaps desirable to 
let alone the elections and boycott the legislatures, so it will not bo 
desirable, though it may be quite possible, to resist the logical conclu- 
sion from the admitted promises of fighting the elections and entering 
the legislatures. Now, the important question is this— will the premises 
or their logical conclusion be used or rather abused as constituting 
an argument virtually denouncing the true Congress ideal and Congress 
methods ? Will it be an argument for or against that ideal and those 
methods ? Perhaps we shall be told that whilst the Congress ideal is 
something definitely fixed and beyond question, the Congress methods, 
from the very nature of the circumstances, must be, and must be 
allowed to be, more or less clastic aud variable. Direct action, for 
example, cannot, possibly or even logically, be the practical Congress 
method in all circumstances. The question of method, more than the 
question of ideal, is a question of practicability. This is true. But the 
supreme test of the practicability of a method is not whether it is 
suited to the circumstances, but whether it is really consistent with 
and conducive to the ond that we have in view. 

XVI. Psychological Revolution 

In a recent speech Mr. Bhulabhai Desai — the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Central legislature— has Raid that the one solid achieve- 
ment by the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been this that it has produced “a psychological revolution 1 * 
in tho masses of India. This, in so far it is real, is a great gain. In 
fact, this is — and not the two features of the new Constitution to 
which the Viceroy draws our attention— the necessary preliminary to 
and best augury for tho attainment of Swaraj by India. Now, this 
psychological revolution being successful on a sufficiently broad scale 
will create or improve those conditions which are essential not only 
for the political but also for the economic and social betterment of 
the lot of tho people. Those conditions must be primarily ethical. 
In other words, the Congress Movement must aim at producing not 
only a change in mass ideas and feelings, but also in mass character 
and conduct. A programme of mass suffering and sacrifice in a voluntary 
way for the sake of any great ideal is calculated to produce the 
requisite ethical revolution on the basis of the psychological that has 
been, (as it is claimed) to some extent, already brought about. 

XVII. Revolutionary Mentality 

Some Indian politiciaus^-eepecially those who have drawn their 
inspiration from the ample Moeoow Fount— speak of a “revolutionary 
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natalityin the Indian masses as being the sine qua non of any great 
advance to be made by them in any vital direction. This talk may 
well disturb the peace of those people who have their vested interests 
bound up with the status quo , and who, therefore, naturally dislike 
the status quo being disturbed by movements of violent change. Evo- 
lution or reform at a leisurely measured pace is all that will suit 
their ideas or their convenience. Some nations having reached the 
mountain top through centuries of strenuous toil sometimes 
forget or pretend to forget all about that tremendous uphill toil, and 
recommend to peoples in the sunken valley aspiring to reach the same 
mountain top a slow, easy, comfortable pace which suits best those 
who are already ou the high table-land. So we may find a nation that 
has made its destiny through many a revolution — of often of a san- 
guinary character— giving as a recipe evolution or slow, steady reform 
to other nations aspiring after the same consummation. The fact of 
the matter seems to be this that there is no royal road — evolution or 
revolution — leading to the mountain top. The road has to be made 
at each step with solid blocks of national suffering and sacrifice, and 
whether you have to crawl sometimes or jump, whether your pace will 
be easy or difficult, will depend upon tin conditions of your ascent stago 
by stage. Evolution or revolution as an abstract proposition is scarcely 
of any practical help. 

XVIII. Evolution vs. Revolution 

In the case of India, for instance, evolution may be the reasonable 
plan and not revolution ub regards some aspects or phases of her 
national development. But as regards other aspects the reverse may 
be true. That is to say, wc require revolution and not evolution. A 
subject nation long accustomed to subjection acquires a defeatist* slave 
mentality with all that it implies and connotes. In one word, wc may 
call it .“the defeatist complex”. It is a state of mental torpor, inertia 
and despair. It works as a disintegrating, disorganising, dissipating 
factor in the mass mind. There appears antagonism of tenden- 
cies and conflict of interests where there should be co-operation and 
community* We in India have long been familiar with the symptoms 
of this uuhealthy complex. But wo have not always been very pain- 
fully or even consciously familiar with them. They have tended by their 
cumulative action through centuries to produce what wo may call a 
kind of spiritual paralysis and anaesthesia in us— both motor and 
sensory. 

XIX. Mass Hypnosis 

Obviously a curative and educative plan must be devised so that we 
may shed this morbid complex of mass defeatism. Should it be evolu- 
tion or revolution ? If we have taken five or six centuries to get 
into this morbid complex, shall we also take five or six centuries to 
get out of it ? The complex in question is partly one of Mass hypnosis— 
sometimes “herd” auto-suggestion— and partly one of habit A process of 
slow, prolonged, palliative, tentative cure is not suited to the nature of 
the case. If the Congress has in fact been able to produce a psychological 
revolution in India, it has done the right thing in the right way. The 
mass mind should be rid of its paralysis and anaesthesia— it should 
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be awakened to the reality of its actual condition and to the importance 
and urgency of the ideal to which it has to move. While saying this 
we are no t referring to cither Socialism or Fascism or to any other 
alternative plan of mass control and mass emancipation. Apart from 
plans of one kind or other, the first healthy reaction to be expected 
and brought about in a mass mind paralysed like that of India is the 
warmth of expansive feeling and the freedom of released conscious- 
ness. It is the feeling of the fetters — spiritual aud material —that bind, 
and the consciousness that the fetters are going and will go. In 
the paralysis, neither the one nor the other, exists. The first healthy 
reaction is but a psychological release without as yet being a new 
psychological adjustment. A new Adjustment is the stage that follows. 
In that stage, the mass mind consciously sets about the business of 
finding out the nature as well as the modus operandi of a new adjust- 
ment. We do not think that the mass mind in India, except on a 
very restricted scale, has reached this second phase. But has it reached even 
the first stage on an economically, socially and politically effective 
scale ? The Congress movement has attempted to carry it, even “rush” 
it to the first stage and with no mean success. But even a Congress 
“fanatic” will not claim that the process of release is anywhere near 
its completion. The process started has to be continued and accele- 
rated. And its acceleration must not conform to a leisurely time- 
scale. The sooner you can make the mass mind fee 1 its unfelt fetters 
and its latent urge to out-grow them, the better. There cau be no 
dallying with a death-like collapse which, unless speedily removed, 
will irrevocably freeze into the grim reality of death. 

XX. The First Link in the Chain 

If, therefore, the Congress movement has in fact produced a psy- 
chological revolution, it has produced something which being there 
other links of the chain connecting us with the heaven of our high 
hopes will easily and naturally forge themselves. But the first link must 
bo forged first and forthwith. We have compared the process to a 
chain, out it is not mechanical forging but vital growing, which implies 
that, through every new and successive effort and feature of growth, 
wlmt has grown already further nourishes and perfects itself. 

XXL The Questions 

Now, remembering this, we have to judge any programme by putting 
a few simple questions. • 

Will Council-entry and Office-acceptance programme help or hinder 
tho process, already started by the Congress movement, forging the 
first link in the chain ? Will it continue and accelerate “the psycholo- 
gical revolution” in the masses ? Some form of direct action is still 
thought, and will continue to be thought, to be the most potent factor 
contributing to tho progress by all the wings of the Coogress, right or 
left, ultra or middle. But it is thought to be not possible, not even 
perhaps desirable, in all circumstances. Now, barring direct action, what 
should bo tho most essential and effective programme of the Congress ? 
The Socialist wing on principle is not in favour of having anything to 
do with the working of a machinery which is port and parcel of the 
system of imperialism* From their point of view, that machinery can 
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taflr k inoktl from within by maintaining ■ fighting co-operation. 
Tlwk %M from within ia hardly thr reality of fight It may even 
weaken and not enhance the' chaneee of a real fight being under- 
taken by vs» We have been familiar with this' argument ever since 
then In been' » tag of war between the “Changers" and “No-ohangers” 
Hr the Congress eamp. We need hardly examine that argument afresh. 
BM we may observe that the country generally., as distinguished- from 
extreme sections here and there, has new settied down to a recognition 
of the Parliamentary wort and the sort of fighting co-operation (real, un- 
real or serai-real) that it implies, as being a practically valid and help- 
ful programme which will work as a break upon the “unwanted” 
Constitution if it cannot wreck it ; and it will aim give the masses a 
political training on a large scale requisite for the purpose of our 
being able to understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions 
in which n constituent assembly for formulating and demanding Purna 
Swaraj can be brought down from the eloude. 

XXII. Real And Possible Conditions 
It h the view of toe man in the street, and we think it is, in the 
existing circumstances, substantially correct. But note that the 
political training which comes in the wake of the Parliamentary 
programme is believed by the man in the street to make us only 
understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions in which a 
constituent assembly can .be materialised and its sanctions implemented. 
Which does not necessarily mean that the real and possible conditions 
are themselves realised in any adequate measure by that sort of political 
training. 

XXIII. The Three Parts 

We have divided the Parliamentary work into two parts — Council- 
entry and Office-acceptance. It consists obviously of three. Fighting 
the elections is the fimt part. Now, we may do the first part and 
stop there. We may do the second part also and stop there as now. 
And we may, as now asked by a section of Congressmen, proceed to 
do the third part also. The uses and abuses, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, of each part have to be carefully considered. They have to be 
considered separately as well as jointly. It may well be that whilst the 
first is good, the second may be only tolerable and the third positively 
bad. If yon work it in all its parts, it may be more good than bad in 
the resultant We are stating the case in certain abstract propositions. 
But definite and concrete answers have to be found. And they have to 
be found with reference to the forging and perfecting of the links of 
the chain of which we spoke before. 

XXIV. Stir Up Life 

The man in the street or the plain man with his plain commoneenae, 
while reoognising the need under the existing circumstances of some 
kind of Parliamentary work being undertaken by ns, will not make such 
work the main road of national advanoe for ns. He will require the Parli- 
amentary work to be “sanctioned” and supported by a vital background 
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of intensive constructive work. That work need and shoald 

not mtgmi a “dull and drab” atmosphere devoid of the thrill, or even 
of the stir of life. It Is precisely to stir up life that the constructive 
work should be undertaken. There are fetters, economic, social and 
political, which have arrested and imprisoned life. At bottom they are 
psychological and ethical complexes. The fetters can be removed only 
by an effort that produces a psychological and ethical awakening and 
expansion. The Promethean spark must enter and spiritual thaw 
mast set in. And this can be effected only through a course of volun- 
tary suffering and selfless sacrifice. The sudden heat of the polls 
or the occasional thrill of the Council Chamber will not effect it 

XXY. The Vicious Circle 

We should carefully avoid moving in a disastrous vicious circle 
while thus adjusting our Parliamentary work to what is loosely called 
the constructive work. Constructive work has an inner and an outer 
side. On the inner side, it means the psychological education and 
moral training of tho masses and classes whereby (1) they become con- 
scious of their individual and group limitations ; (2) they feel an urge 
to outgrow those limitations ; (3) they have an appreciation of the 
means and methods by which tho limitations can be outgrown ; and 
(4) they create and develop conditions— in terms of organised ideas, 
feelings, character and conduct — favourable to a successful employment 
by them of those means and methods. In one word, it is mass educa- 
tion in ideas and feelings, character and conduct. On the outer side, the 
constructive programme means the requisite kind of economic and social 
planning. Education in the ordinary sense, sanitation, rural and urban 
self-government, promotion of agriculture and industry, development of 
the^ resources of the country, equitable distribution of wealth, removal of 
social injustice and injustice pertaining to the production and consumption 
of economic goods — such matters naturally fall within the framework 
of the constructive programme, and they must be so designed and 
worked as to fit in with one another and tone one another up. The pat- 
tern of the framework and the plan of adjusting the pieces to one 
another within the framework will, of course, have to be carefully 
thought out Hie Socialist party is there with its pattern. It may be 
a good pattern, but the world has jot yet been converted into an accep- 
tance of that pattern as being the best of all patterns in this the worst 
possible world of ours. The Congress, as a national organisation, 
should endeavour to build a sufficiently broad and solid platform of 
ideology and plan upon which all socio-economic tendencies and politi- 
cal persuasions may meet and may devise and develop effective con- 
certed action. The economic, educational, sanitary, and, in some cases 
and respects, the social condition of the masses of men in this country is 
so abysmally low, that practically all able and willing hands should 
now join with one another in the first urgent immediate salvage oper- 
ations of succour and relief. Till then the issue between socialism and 
individualism need not or even should not* be shelvedy but it need not and 
should not be stressed either to a point rendering a joining of all hands 
in the common act of immediate succour and relief problematical or 
impossible. 
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XXVI. The Ant-Hill 

Hie Communal impast for example in which we now find ourselves 
may really be an ant-hill” in view of the tall and steep mo untain top of 
Porna Swaraj to which we are to march op. If it really be only an 
ant-hill, we ehall be better advised to skip over it or leave it 
for the present, fiat it is seriously doubted if it be only m 
that it can be lightly skipped over or carelessly left aside while we are 
on the march. To many it would appear as an abyss over which 
there seems to be no suggestion of a bridge as yet, no excuse for a 
ferry across* Mighty eagles always soaring high and loving to dare 
may well try a bold leap across and may succeed. But what about 
thorn who are trudging along the road, oripple in body and feeble in 
spirit ? But let us go back to> our point. We do not suggest that 
the issne between socialism and individualism is only an ant-hill that 
may be skipped over or left aside in the route much for the present 
It is undoubtedly an important and vital issue. An ideology and 
plan on the lines of the one or those of the other, or else, on the lines of a 
happy helpful golden mean, if that be possible, should not only be 
thought out but even worked from now. It is a kind of work that 
cannot, obviously, be made to wait Since it gives you one or other 
pattern to work on or work after ; and you cannot work without 
some pattern or other being given to you to work on. We oannot 
pretend to be unmindful of the socio-economic issne so long as the 
political issue may be pending. Even if we think, as many of ns do, 
that the political issue is of such insistence and urgency to-day that 
we should grip it first and with all our strength, the other issues, 
the solution of which putly depends upon that of the political issue, 
cannot be kept in abeyance in a state of suspended animation. They 
must be live issues all the time. Nay, we must see to It that they 
are made more and more live issues as we proceed with our grappling 
with the political issue. Because the solution of the political issue 
is also in part dependent on the fulfilment of some very exacting 
socio-economic conditions. It is not to be dreamed that the socio- 
economic efiort and condition of the Indian people remaining subs- 
tantially what it now is, it will rise one fine morning in full possession 
of Puma Swaraj. A change in that condition is a pre-condition to its 
earning Swaraj. Then also, Swaraj, especially Purna Swaraj, is not an 
abstract entity* It has a character and a form. That character and 
form will be determined by the socio-economic ensemble of conditions as 
they evolve as ire forge ahead. 

XXVH Pbogbamke As An Organic Whole 

It should be recognised, therefore, that any programme of Indian 
national advance must be worked as an organic whole ; that whilst the 
task oi acquiring control. over the machinery of State — a most potent 
instrument in the conduct of the affairs of any nation — must be given 
the importance which b its due, the conoommitant task of cresting or 
peaparing conditions or sanctions by means of a comprehensive and 
intensive constructive programme must also not be niggardly treated or 
aegbotod. It b by such a programme that yon can expect to prodneo 
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“tinews of war” sufficient onto the purpose. Congress campaigns have 
repeatedly failed to reach their objective because of the lack of sinews 
of war sufficient unto the purpose. It is a truism that is also true. Those 
who have borne the brunt of the battle have, generally, been drawn from 
a class which, for economic and other reasons, is notquite equal to the 
tusk. The Congress has perhaps started a revolution in mass psycholo- 
gy, but it cannot be claimed for it that it has yet succeeded in pre- 
paring and pushing the masses to “line up.” 

In all progressive countries— even in Soviet Russia which now 
“tends to become more and more respectable and respected”— the 
party holding the key of destiny may, in fact, be a minority. Bnt it is 
a minority able to prepare and push the majority to line up with it 
It is by such ability that Hitler or Mussolini commands 90 p. c. votes* 
So-Congress Members actually signing the creed and the pledge may at 
any time be but a drop in the sea of India’s countless millions. But it 
should be a drop round which the sea must revolve. It should be like 
a centre or nucleue controlling the vital economy of the cell of Indian 
mass Hfe. Its effective value in the political fight will depend upon 
SAu possessing this character. 

XXVIII. IThe Case of Russia 

The Comrnnnist party in Russia— even now supposed to be a 
minority— was able to overthrow Czarist regime and oligarchy be- 
cause it had been able to acquire the substance of this character. 
During a space of barely fifteen years it has been able to change the 
whole aspect, material and spiritual, of its own country and also, to 
some extent, of countries coming within the spare of its influence, be- 
cause it has possessed and perfected this character. And now by 
proposing a New Constitution it intends to establish a real democracy 
in place of “the dictatorship of the proletariat” with its high voltage 
barbed wire fencing that haa so long been jealously maintained. This 
need not be interpreted as a gesture of despair. It is not a surrender 
to foroea of reaction. It may well be that the dictatorship haa been in 
the nature of a preparation for real democracy which, it may be thought 
now exists in theory and form only in the so-called free countries of 
the world. Democracy has lain prostrate under the iron heels of the 
capitalist-imperialist system. Now Soviet dictatorship may be believed 
to have provided a course of revolutionary discipline through which 
a Demos in reality has at last emerged into being. Such a Demos, 
it is thought, will no longer be a doD, a dnmmey, a dupe. Has it not 
operated dean away every kind of obnoxious parasitic growth that 
haa lived and grown at the cost of the boat organism by systematic 
exploitation ? whether this claim will or will not be justified by the 
final result is u difierent question. But there ean be hardly much room 
for doubt tint it haa been a courageous, crucial experiment not directly 
fat democracy but in the preparation for democracy. The experiment 
haa been in the nature of a work, as much constructive as destructive, 
undertaken by a minority p o e e ee d ag potent, definite ideas and 
dynastic, resolute will. Hint putty first organised and mobilised forces 
which brought the State oehchinery absolutely under its control. Then 
with the help of that machinery it has organised and mobilised ooodi- 
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flow essential for real democracy. It haa eoaght to secure eeonoaio 
and aocial demoonoy as the foundation for political demoonoy. 

XXIX. Foundations Fob Dkmocbacy 

Wo in India have also to prepare for laying the foundations for 
democracy. Which does not mean that we most proooed exactly or 
even broadly as Russia has prooeeded. Ours may. or even should, be 
a different kind of experiment— an experiment not only soiled to oar 
Indian conditions, but also consonant with the genius and HM*" 
and destiny of India. 

XXX, Thk Vicious Circus Stated 

Meanwhile we most avoid moving In the violous circle of the 
thought that thinks that no constructive work worth the name oaa be 
suooeesfully prosecuted without first getting oontrol of the machinery of 
government, and that no snooessfol effort for getting such oontrol eon 
be made without first oreating and organising and mobilising fey eons* 
tractive work forces sufficient unto the propose ; that we Should make 
all our national activity flow Into the one channel of political 
and that no national activity worth flowing In that channel wfllbe 
available unless and until the springs of suoh activity an properly 
worked making ft possible for that activity to intensify and amplify 
itself and cat its own channel. 

XXXI. Vanns or the Vkuocs CtaotB 

Obviously there is virtue In bath haves of the videos rinds. From 
which it must follow that India’s political straggle sad the weak of 
oreating, organising end mobilising men, money and mnnition” required 
for that struggle must go on side by tide. Not only that We should 
learn from our past experience of (he Congress struggle sod also from 
the experience of other countries including Soviet Russia aspiring to 
grow to the fulness of their political, economic and social st at ur e, 
this important, key lessen that a political or other programme cannot 
with advantage be rushed before its time, that is to say, Before the sanc- 
tions for it have been allowed to create and mature themselves to a 
required degree. 80 long as that required degree has not been reached 
one should not dream of ntsUag one's programme. As we said la oar 
last Introduction, we In India should not allow onrselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey or Chian rushing” 
their Finns. They seemed to rush them and with success, be ca use toe 
conditions had been made ready or nearly so making n swift, au ooa a a 
ful campaign possible or even inevitable. Our conditions are very 
different They are bound to be so la fhn state in which we have been 
for oenturies. The conditions appear to be annsnally bright whan the 
country rises for one moment on tha oust of n Congress movsmaut 
Bat tin country rises to fall (releasing and acquiring some potential 
•trength no doobtX and the nnnsnal brightness of the pietnn soon 
gnudneptfre and fades almost into a dee*h-Uke pallor. It looks 

8 
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XXXH. •Standing Army” of Workers 

The Congress campaign has, apparently, failed again and again for 
many reasons some of which are quite patent* Some of the causes are 
latent or hidden, and they require to be brought to light by careful 
probing and analysis* We shall not here attempt anything of the kind* 
One of the patent causes has, however, been this. We have prosecuted 
a most arduous campaign of national effort without a "standing army” 
of workers. We have depended upon such •volunteer 91 officers and 
men as may have heard the call and offered themselves for service. The 
Congress has not yet seriously attempted to raise and possess a “cons- 
cript or win a regular, standing army” of national workers of any 
strength and dimension* And it has not seriously thought of creating 
and possessing “training camps” where its army of workers will learn 
and commonly render service. Need we tell what sort of training 
camps we should possess and where ? They should primarily be where 
the workers must daily and hourly, come in vital contact at every point 
with the 90 p. c. of the people of India. They must be of them and 
with them. 

XXXIII* The Training Camp 

The training and recruiting camp should be a place where rural and 
urban uplift work will be done. Education, sanitation, economic relief, 
adjustment and improvement, class co-operation and communal amity, 
are included in that work. In every one of the lacs of Indian villages 
for example, we Bhould have a "colony" of our workers which should 
be a model or object-lesson exerting its beneficial moulding and refor- 
ming influence on the whole amorphous mass of the village. It should 
be an inspiration and a model. And it can become so only through 
abiding love and sacrificing service. The atmosphere need not be felt 
as all •doll and drab”. Since the primary task will be to train the 
village in the school of full autonomy or self-government on the basic 
lines of economic^ political and cultural co-operation. And those lines 
may very well be Indian in inspiration and expression. It is required 
to lay and burn the bricks with which to build the glorious edifice of 
Indian Purna Swaraj. We have to organise a Soviet unit or Commune 
there, not following Russia or any other country, but after our own 
best pattern. The work is as engaging as it is important. Only by 
organising this work on a large scale will it be possible for the Con- 
gress to recruit, train and perfect an efficient "standing army” of 
national workers. Only thus can sanctions sufficient unto its purpose 
be developed. 

XXXIV. Economic Issue Vs. Political Issue 

As regards the question how the economic issue should at present 
be considered in relation to tbe political issue, we may quote, a few 
lines from a letter of Pandit Jawharialji published in a recent issue of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika. We qnote without implying that we are 
in perfect agreement with the expressed views of the Panditji. Our 
disagreement, so far as we can appreciate those views, chiefly relates to 
the current or living value to be attached to the ideology and plan 
involved in the best Indian civilisation and Indian tradition in which 
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the Soul of India has lived and functioned and the Genius of India 
created and expressed. We do not think that the Mosoow pattern 
presents features of sensuous beauty only. It is not an experiment on 
and with the flesh only. It is a pattern of undoubted spiritual signifi- 
cance. But we do think that this pattern should not be allowed to 
replace or even "cross with* our own best pattern. Moscow is to be a 
teacher from whom we learn, but not a guru whom we follow. 

•For the present, we here to deal with the political question. But the eoonpmlo 
question, though theoretical at present, is intimately bound up with the political 
side and we cannot ignore it What shape it will take I oannot say, though my own 
view, as frequently stated, is that the solution will be along Socialist lines. Wbat 
I want is the discussion of this issue so that our ideas may be olarified. So far as 
businessmen are concerned, I do not want to commit them to any particular economic 
doctrine but I do think that they must line up. on the political issue, with the ad- 
vanced forces in the country. And they should further realise that big economic 
changes are necessary and should consider them. 11 


XXXV. Economic Recovery 

Now we have done with the ideological part of the Introduction. 
Let us now, for reporting, transport ourselves to the Visitors 1 Gal- 
lery in the Indian Legislative Chamber. We already quoted a para 
or two from the address of His Excellency the Viceroy. Let us hear 
what H.E. says in another para bearing on the prospect of oar 
economic recovery. 

“You will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter which particu- 
larly at tiie present time is of great public interest. I refer to India's foreign trade. 
Nine months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious optimism In spite of 
the disabilities under which, international trade was then labouring. It ia a matter 
for regret that world conditions will show littlo sign of the long awaited recovery ; 
on the contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been 
obliged to impose a By stem of drastic control over imports in order to protoot her 
foreign exchange position. Nevertheless I feel that I am justified so far at Inula 
is concerned in repeating that note of optimism. India's exports of merohuialse 
for the first four months of the present trade year show an increase of more man 4 




they show a comparatively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs oyer last years 
it must be remembered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw oottou 
by Japan. On this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely cotton purchase by 
Japan, there has been a decrease of over 3 and a half orores in the present year. 
Omitting this exceptional item India’s export trade in other commodities has . u nprove n 
by three crores Ur comparison with last year. Hon, members may be lnwresiett 
more particularly in the results of our trading with Germany end Imiw— oowOTnea 
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Gupta informs us that in the last quarter of me caiwicj oi «« 

India to the extant of 2 and one-fourth p«r cent : in the feet qugtw 

Unee even showing an exchange of goods .slued at 28 anraw* lawgirOj 

for the aeoond quarter oTu® the balance has again .wrung to 

Germany baa imported from India goods valued at 81 nwBon rmohmam Manat 

exports to India of 2* million only. Again in the case of Itajy tf/drugr 

might have been expected from the new and stringent ..syatwa.frrffapy* 

exports in the first tour months of this year have faltanoll »7» J 

quote these figures in no spirit of complacency. My Governmen t are tuny Mvau> 

aTdangtw wtbwbioh the course ofintarnatSonal trade Is now fceeet and they win 

continue to watch the situation with the moat serious can. lt ... 

‘Before I leave this subject may I bring, one oiw MM taratotte nottee ottta iw 
who may have found little consolation in a comparison ofthe wane ugurm 
predepreasion yean with those of the present day ? I would aek them to teasmoer 
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that world prices of primary oommodlies have fallen some 45 per oent alnoe I960 
and that values In themaelvos are no trne Index to the Yahu&on in the quantum 
of trade.” 

XXXVI. “Manchester Guardian” On It 
The above la a fairy long quotation. Bat we shoald like it to be 
teed not detached from the context of a review of the world economic 
situation each as *b presented In the following long quotation from 
the ifmcheder Guardian of a recent date 

Has the world emerged into the flowing tide of eoonomfo rooovery or are we 
witn e ssi ng merely an interlude of mitigated depression ? Is there even sufficient 
poHtioal sense and Stability in Europe and Asia to make world reoovery possible at 
all ? Or Is our whole amlisation slipping Into dis-integration and dissolution, from 
wnloh all our mastery of the material universe is impotent to preserve it ? The ques- 
tions are put— and gloomily answered— by Hr. Harold Butler, the director of the 
International labour Office, In his annual report published to-day, a broad economic 
and social survey that must be one of the most outspoken and disturbing ever issued 
from an organ of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Butter begins by noting some of the dear gains that osn be set on the credit 
side of the eoonomio balance-sheet notably a rise in most countries of the volume 
of I ndustr ial production. Bat how far is this progress sound ? 

Si te notorious (he says) that a great expansion of armament manufadtnre te taking 
place Inallthe principal industrial oountrios, either for their own account or for 
mat Vf .foreign customers. Mow muoh for instance of the remarkable Increase in -the 
output of pig iiou and steel whioh may be noted in CseohorSlovakia, Germany, Italy. 
Japan, the United Kingdom, the United JBtates of America, and the Union of Soviet 
tiodhmat Beptttdios is to be attributed to 'this cause ? How much of the fredh activity 
in {hedhetttari,automobil 8 , clothing and ooal industries is traceable to the same origin? 

In m far as industrial prosperity is founded on warlike preparation It is wot only 
drifter but hollow mri aural. The manufacture of arms adds nothing to national 
werith. At a fem of nutionri expenditure It h sterile and unproductive. Though Urn 
offset on the eoonoagr of a nation may be mare stimulating (than .that of public works 
in portion, as the outlay Is greater and more variegated, Its eoonomio consequences 

are te less beaefloiri, as nothing is added to the nation’s eoonomio assets...... 

Whan a country imports materials for armaments she produces nothing to export 
in return : u nd e r the existing system of tarter trade she has to be content with fewer 
Me jngKte needed for feeding bar people or provicBng materials for nonce) eoo- 

Moreover, it oontrins an mem greater menace In (hat countries which have heoome 
dependent npea ummmento for keeping down their unemployment and time mamtain- 
ing a fictitious prosperity no longer dare to slacken the pace of their war-manufacture 
tor fear of ri m mja mg^a om ansae. 

a tom wfi amde ty rimm^nLlw^hea^ 0 torie^^saTed 

emtal investment and tee further hisoks the p£ 7 nmiri recovery. 

The ob etoriee to the iriirth of oenfidenasTlb. Butler gees on, ere not only, 
nor perimpa even now chiefly, flimnrial or ooenomlo. "Orannriteg the whole sky fa 
tha faur of war. Imminent or ant remote, which throws flu Might over every 
protect or taasaerion toned upon a crioriatien of the future. 9 * 
t The tragedy is that at a moment when an fateUootual revolt against the fieri of 
•alf-safltetoaqr hue set be {oven Hitler hue denouaoed It) *sntooratio pcinriptoe are 
befam more and more widely applied on grounds of military preparedness. Here 
again te proof tint eoonomio reoovery te an impoorible dream untfl the fear of 

sasgaKtfaWs; t 

of 111 totoi” *ft is a moment when ririeemauridp te c alled noon to i* 
ni «OM^adMdd|n«w^ A^heeoMlaii^Madaalo^ 

XXXVII 

The eoaduol «ad Si 
proved to the US *• 


■anal of to 
toSto is 
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instrument o f collective security. Though the new Socialist Premier 
of Franoe mid other statesmen are still hoping for a resurrection of 
the Leagqpjldea as dead now as “mutton chop”, wo arc witnessing on 
all sides preparations going apace to give it a decent last burial. And 
those preparations are preparations for individual security — chocha apan 
bancha—*a we say in Bengali. The League being finished, war prepared- 
ness will again be openly, as it has for these years been tacitly, thought 
to be the best insurance against war. The British Empire, having 
perhaps a greater stake than any other Power in the status quo , cannot 
afford to lag behind in the race lof individual security— or, “each one 
for oneself, devil take the hindmost” game. And India as a country 
dependent in every way on the British Empire is bound to be vitally 
affected by whatever is incidental to or results from the game. If 
real and permanent economic recovery bo impossible for the principal 
country it cannot be real and permanent for one dependent on her. 
Besides that there are obviously special causes operating against 
the normal economic development of a dependent country. A small 
increment noticed in Iudia’s foreign trade in one year or another will 
therefore be a ground for but small consolation. 

XXXVIII. Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Let us now turn to a subject of more immediate interest. From our 
scat in the Visitors’s blocks of the Legislative Assembly, we could not, 
except very occasionally, confess to witnessing an exhilerating and 
exciting game on the floor of tho House. Hardly anything can expect 
to be so iu an atmosphero of “irresponsible unreality” that prevails in 
the Chamber. Possibly the game was exhilerating and exciting to those 
or some of those actually engaged in it Party Whips occasionally — 
especially when votes were to be taken — were able to whip the “dead 
horse*’ into a semblance of temporary animation. We may especially 
refer to the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the voting 
on it. The Hon’blo Law Member— whose speech we have reproduced 
in full in this Register — rose, of course, as an advocate proving his case 
from his brief, fully to the height of the occasion, but as the Leader of 
the Opposition remarked — perhaps justly — the Law Member's advocacy 
—weighty in carefully selected evidence and close-knit in argument as it 
was, ’•■was not a statesman-like speech raising the debate itself to a 
higher plane. 


XXXIX. Home Member on It 

Sir Henry Craik, in moving the Bill, said that the Bill was meant 
for meeting the triple menace of terrorism, communism and of comma- 
nalism. We reproduce here at some length the Press summary of his 
speech which appears in its due place in the body of this Register. The 
Law Member’s elaborate special pleading may well be taken as being 
based on tike text of the Home Member’s succinct presentation of the 
Government case. 


w ne could foresee no reasonable time when Government could relax tneir measure 
IS^^ls triple menace. 8o it was contemplated to put die measwe pennanenuy 
on the statute book. He added, besides the tripplo menace mentioned, there was the 
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danger of ro.wal of the civil disobedience movement, of which doe notice most be 
taken. Sir Henry Craik added : “It must be argued that Civil Disobedienoe ia not 
now In force, why, then, any legislation against that Well, the movant has only 
been suspended and not stopped. 

Coming to tho provisions of the present Bill he said the first operative important 
clause was that whioh ropoals tho sections limiting tho duration of the 1932 Aot to 
three years and instead makes tho bill permanent. Again it may be questioned why 
the moasuro was being mado permanent. Whon tho 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to bo periqanont. But an amendment limiting its life to three years was 
accepted by Government. It had been found that temporary legislation did not induce 
the promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. It gave 
them encouragement that they can pursuo their activities when favourable atmosphere 
came due to tho relaxation or law. 

So far tho menace of torrorism was concerned, 8ir nenry proceeded, the move- 
ment had now boon for about 30 years. “I admit that there has been some improve- 
ment in Bengal now duo partly to tho sterner measuro in force and due partly to the 
revulsion among the public against it. But it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the terrorist movemont, to relax the measures. During the last few 
mouths there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India there has beon a distinct revival of the movement. 

“As regards communal unrost, 1 can recall no time when the problem has been 
moro acute. There has boen no time when officials and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. 

a Tho danger of the Communist Movomont is not perhaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure tho House that it is the movement which is becoming 
steadily and increasingly activo and tliore is a sorious threat not merely to Govern- 
ment but to tho whole organisation of tho society as at present constituted. Let me 
emphasise that tho Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three public serious 
menaces." 

Contnuing, Sir Henry admitted that tho provisions relating to the Press must be 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for tho retention of the powers of control 
over tho Press was insufficiency in the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. Ho cited Gandhiji to show that prior to 1931 writings 
appeared in tho Press in support of tho terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bittor communal hatred. Tho Homo Member referred to the Calcutta 
riots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religious leaders were 
fanned by articles in the Press. Sir Henry Craik said that in March, 1931 the 
position deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially aftor the Chittagong armoury 
raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving tho history of revolutionaries 
wero published. Press condemnation of terrorism was couplod with extravagant 
praise. Promulgation of tho Press Ordinance slightly improved the situation. Sir 
rlonry said whenever tho control over tho Press was relaxed the position deteriorated 
dangerously. Institution of dummy editors mado action under the ordinary law useless. 
However, uo opined, a reasonable press had nothing to fear. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
ovor the administration of tho new Government which was coming shortly in 
existence with powers to combat tho subversive movements and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who wero uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursuo their avocations in peace. The object of the legisla- 
tion was not repression of nationalism. 

XL. The Opposition 

It need hardly be said that this position was practically at every 
point, hotly and ably contested by the stalwarts on the Opposition aide. 
u We are convinced that we can govern the country in her best interests 
without this law* — said Mr. Satyamurti. He concluded by saying that 
the Bill was intended to enthrone autocracy. “It follows that the 
government do not believe in their own reforms, and they do not be* 
lieve in their own courts of justice”. Dr. Deshmukh c h a ra cte ri sed the 
measure as double-faced in tbit while showing to protect the people 
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against oommunalism and terrorism, it really wanted to muzzle the 
nesr-^ great educative agency. 

XLI. Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of the other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art involved as against the probable abuses In its applica- 
tion, We feel, however, that it would be better if the reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced in 
this Register than if he were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations from the summarised reports of the speeches. We should, 
however, like, in particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference has already been made. 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on these grounds. (I) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawharlal has recently brought 
into prominence as the civil liberties of the people. (2) It is a serious 
encroachment upon the province of the administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence. (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern* 
ment (4) It keeps the Bubstance of autocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing the first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy. (5) It is a measure 
that will not touch the root causes of the triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communalism, or if it touch them, it does so to aggra- 
vate them. 6) A truly responsible ministry backed by the bulk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7). 
It will antagonise the conditions favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting the liberty of the Press, tho 
freedom of association etc. (8) It is a measure uncalled for In view of 
the many reservation* and safeguards In the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover- 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by the Executive Government are not such as would be deem- 
ed necessary In view of the very wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary laws of tho land. (10) It argues a disin- 
clination on the part of the bureaucracy to part with special powers 
with which they vested themselves in times of emergent 

need. (11) It involves a breach of the assurances given by 

former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that they would be of an emergency 
nature and that they were required for a definite purpose only, for 
example, for combating the civil disobedience movement. (12) It makes 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime for all time 
and under all circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
an end In itself. (14) It is a measure ostensibly In support of the iust 
and legitimate rights and liberties of the people, but as a matter of fact, 
no important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for tts enactment. (15) While the demon .’of communalism 
cannot be laid except by stressing on the community of the vital 
i nte rest s of all communities and making them combine and cooperate 
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in (he promoLng of those interests, (he dreaded spectre of communism 
cannot be driven away '•om (be land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment. 
In other words, eommnnalism will not go so long as communal 
jealousies and antagonisms are kept alive by anti-national and anti- 
democratic devices ; communism cannot be withstood by trying here, 
for exaihple, a kind of Indian fascism whether by official or by non- 
official agencies representing vested interests ; and that terrorism can 
not be counteracted to the extent of being medicated by what the 
critics of the Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
"counter-terrorism.” (16) Excesses and abuses in the exercise of snob 
drastic and summary powers by those actually eu trusted with the “job” 
will be more than negligible or even far above the line of the normal. 
(17) The Police end the Magistracy will be kept upon a scent diverting 
their time and energy more or less from the more basic and permanent 
aspects of tho administration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of (heir *‘me and energy. (18) A measure like 
this passed in the teeth of the opposition by a major!./ of tho House 
shows that the authorities are deteuained to go their own way without 
apparently, earing much for the verdict of that majority— which is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex-enemy’s — one way or the other. In 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by consent and cooperation in (he accepted 
democratic sense of the term. 

XL1I. The Government Case 

It le nn elaborate Indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to be reflected in the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition case In a condensed form. The Home 
Member’s speech and that of the Law Member to which we have already 
drawn the reader's attention, state the Government case. That case is 
briefly this. Tbe triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu- 
nism has not, unfortunately, proved to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation. Like a dark, ominous cloud it still 
broods over India, and as far as one is able to foresee, that oloud is 
not likely to disappear soon or with the dawning of the new dispensation. 
Even civil disobedience has been in a state of suspended animation only 
for the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. They 
have not seriously taken to constitutional work in the legislatures. 
They still think of destroying the Constitution from within. The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand; therefore, in dear need 
of effeotive guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
of disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them. The 
new system proposed is an experiment in responsible government in 
India, wMoh, to be successful, most be tried in conditions least unfa- 
vourable to It It is no use trying it In impossible or nmmenybie 
- Government have, therefore, not only forewarned bat 
forearmed themselves to tide matter. Hie history of the snbversive 
mo vem e n ts to India has demonstrated again and again that whenever 
ffsatrintioiis on toe aotivitiee of the Press, associations etc. have been 
removed or relaxed, enbv erat ve movements have had fresh impetus and 
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encouragement given to them, and havo, thereby, gained In volume and 
virulence. The jvresent Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound to 
make over their charge” to their successor safe and secure. As re- 
gards excesses and abuses In the exorcise of the emergency powers. 
Government do not admit that they have evor been much in excess of 
the Irreducible minimum. 

XUII. A Regent Parliament Debate 

We hope the above Is a fair and full statement of the Government 
case. We refrain from offering onr own comments on the merits of 
the case as presented by the two sides. Hut we think a very Interes- 
ting and Instructive commentary on the case lias been furnished by a 
recent debate in the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma. We give below somo quotations from 
Reuter’s summary. We shall like to draw special attention to some of 
the observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks In Lord 
Zetland’s speech relating to Congress attitude to the new Constitution. 

Lord Lothian also wolcomod the first practical stop to bring the Constitution into 
boing. He said that daring the last six or so von years India had something of the 
characteristics of a police stato, in which repression of political opinion had been the 
central fact. This had boon the inevitable result of tho adoption oy tho Congress of 
the policy of civil disobedience, which was a challenge to tho existence of the Govern- 
ment that any government worthy of tho name mast meet. 

For many years that form of government, however much it might bo forcod upon 
them, inevitably tended to produce abasos in tho police administration and to oroato 
estrangement between tho masses and tho Oovornmont, and undoslrablo consequences 
of all kinds. If tho New Constitution was to como Into operation with any roal 
chanoe of success, it was essential that that phase of Indian government should como 
to an end when provincial autonomy was Inaugurating. 

Lord Lothian added that onco provincial autonomy roprosonted the majority of tho 
politically mtnded in the p^ovlnoos, the main cause for political crime fn the past 
would disappear. The provincial government would bo able to maintain ordor because 
they would represent the people and not an alien authority. That was tho cardinal 
virtue of the system of responsible government. 

He was sure Lord Zetland would pave the wav for responsibility in the provinces 
and make it clear that the quickest way to got rlu of 'those hings .would bo for the 
majority In the new legislatures to assume full responsibility for law and order Bubjoct 
only to the special responsibility of the Governor In the ovont of groat monaoo to 
peace and tranquillity. 

Referring to the financial question, Lord Lothian said nothing would give a send-off 
to the beginning of provincial autonomy under worse auspices than for tho now 
Ministers to be responsible for nothing else but law and ordor for flvo years bocauso 
owing to lack of money they would bo unable to Inaugurate any considerable measure 
of social reform during that period. 

Lord Lothian asked whothor it was not possiblo by a loan or otherwlso to give tl*o 
provincial governments daring tho first period of stringency somo rovenuos to spond 
on social reform from tho start Nothing would do moro to smooth tho way at tho 
beginning and prepare for tho far moro difficult task of Federation. 

Lord Lothian said he was not afraid of tho great battle betwoon socialism and 
capitalism being waged in India providod it was wagod on the basis of the parlia- 
mentary system and on democratic and constitutional lines. What was fatal was 
that it would be fought out as a battle between Fascism and Communism. 

Nothing would do more to prevent people from thinking and resorting to revolu- 
tionary and despotic methods, than that tno now Governments should nave placed 
at their disposal for the time a largor measure of revonuo that would como to them 
under the Niemeyor Report 

Lord Zetland replying said that tho cause of the Act contemplated that tho new 
governments would lie given real responsibility assuming they showed thoy were 
tending to act In a responsible manner, but If the policy advocated In some quarters 
of the Congress was to be the policy genorally adopted in India, namely, the policy 

9 
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of entering the new Constitution in order to destroy it from within, then there 
would be the grave risk of the Governor having to • exorcise to an extent, he hoped 
it would not be necessary, tho special powers conferred on him by the Act 

Lord Zetland agreed with Lord Lothian it was desirable that tho now governments 
should be in a position to spend monoy on social services and ho expressed the 
opinion it would he possible if tho improvement in Hho economic situation continued 
even before the passage of the first five yeais that tho provinces might draw some- 
thing from proceeds of the Income Tax. 

XLIV. “The Police State” 

“The police state 91 which, as Lord Lothian admits, has functioned 
in India for *'the lost few years, has been necessitated, as he points 
out, mainly by the Congress attitude to Government as exemplified by 
the civil disobedience movement. Now that state of things must cease 
to exist in the opinion of his Lordship if the proposed experiment 
in democratic government in India should be started under favourable 
auspices. The question therefore is — What does the enactment of the 
Criminal Amendment Bill at this stage practically amount to ? Does it 
look anything like a definite abandonment of the policy underlying 
what his Lordship has called a “police state” ? The Secretary of 
State for India, of course, assures us tiiat the responsibility granted will 
be genuine. But he mokes it a conditional proposition —if the Ministerial 
and other parties act in a responsible manner. Not a vague condition 
is that. Lord Zetland makes hiB meaning quite clear. He refers to the 
possible attitude of Congress and other parties in the new system. 
Will it be in general an attitude of wrecking and destruction 
from within or will it be one of co-operation and holp ? If the 
former, then there is the “grave risk” of the Governors having 
to draw upon the armoury of their reserve powers and special 
responsibilities. The new India Act has suffered no illusions 
to remain lingering about such a “grave risk” being materialised in the 
circumstances described above, or even perhaps in less emergent cases. 
There is no doubt that tho coining Constitution is au adequately insured 
ship putting out to sea. It is the unknown, uncharted sea of Indian 
democracy. But good care has been taken that the ship may not come 
to grief. Even if it should unfortunately founder, her constitutional 
insurance guarantees that her full value shall be recovered. In other 
words, if democracy should fail, tho substance of the present ma bap 
system will be in readiness to do the job. This is as it should be. 
But has his Lordship tho Marquess of Zetland put to himself this 
simple question ?— Why should the Congress and other parties in 
general combine to wreck tho Constitution from within ? For tho mere 
bin and joy of it ? Why should a majority in Che new legislatures 
habitually be a perverse, mischievous lot ? Why should the general 
electorate send to the legislatures a perverse, michievous lot ? la it 
because it is perverse and mischievous itself ? Is an experiment in 
democracy worth trying at all if, in all test cases, it should run counter 
to the “greatest wish of the greatest number” ? 

XLV. A London Talk— Mb. Djbbai 

As to the point that a measure like the Criminal Amendment Act 
was adopted in the interest of the future “responsible government”, 
the following long extract from the gist (A. B. Patrika’s London Cor- 
respondent) of a talk in the House of Commons very recently given by 
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Mr. Deasi, the leader of the Congress Party In the Central Legislature, 
should be read as giving a direct, clear refutation : — 

gome members questioned Mr. Desai on his attitude towards the new reforms, 
whether he would bo prepared to accent office. Mr. Desai had to tell them 
bluntly that the reforms were not reforms as understood in English language. 
Naturally, they wero not meant for the advancement of tho political freedom of the 
nation. # And he personally felt that it was futilo to waste ono’s useful time and 
money in running after tlicso reforms or oven to accept offices. Of course, he could 
not, in fairness to tho Congress, say what the attitudo of that body would bo, a 
decision which is to be taken later on. But Miss Ellen ‘Wilkinson wanted to know 
something moro than that. Sho has boon interesting herself in looking after the 
persecuted Jews and Hitler opponents in this country. And it was but natural that 
she should ask Mr. Desai what would bo his attitudo towards tho Indian socialists if 
his group of people wore In power in tho provincial legislatures. She had to ask 
that quostion as m the course of his talk, Mr. Desai had given them to understand 
that ho was not a socialist.. However, Mr. Desai gave a categorical reply, which 
will go a long way in allaying the fears of many English socialists. He told Miss 
Wilkinson that neither lie nor other Congressmen, who were not Socialists, would 
allow the operation of the Criminal IjUw Amendment Act. They would not allow the 
country to be ruled by dictatorial powers. 

XLYI. Loud Zetland’s “Threat” 

Then, as regards Lord Zetland's “threat” to tho Congress, wo shall 
allow a prominent member of the Congress and of the Parliamentary 
Board and Legislative Assembly, who is keen on the poiut of the 
Council-eu try programme being carried to its “logical ends”, say how a 
section of Congressmen feel as that “bolt 1 ’ from Whitehall comes on 
them : 

I see Lord Zetland has chosen to abuso his position as Secretary of State for 
India ia the House of Lords and to hold out threats to tho Congress, lie is reported 
by Routers to have said : “If tho policy advocated in some quarters in the Congress 
was to bo the policy generally adopted in India, namely, a policy of entering the 
constitution in order to destroy it from within, thou there would be gravo risk of 
the Governor having to exercise, to an extent ho hoped it would not bo nocossary,--- 
the special powers conferred on him by tho Act." Undoubtedly tho Congress is 
pledged to the policy that this constitution, which is not. wanted by any section of 
political opinion in India, should be replaced at tho earliest possible moment by an 
agreed Constitution based on Puma Swaraj. That I believe is a policy which wiU 
commend itself to tho people of this country. Tho first tiling for tho Congressman 
to do is to bring the maximum force to loar on tho powers that bo, and to make 
them realise that tho Federation will bo still-born. In every provincial legislature 
with Congress majority, resolutions will be brought forward to the effect that Fede- 
ration ought not to como into existeuoc. Tho Congress will have tho support of 
Mr. Jinnan and his party in this matter. I look forward to a situation when the 
Federation will bo still born. Having read tho Government of India Act carefully, I 
know there are no Governor’s safeguards which can be brought into play to prevent 
this. 

Then again. Lord Zotland realises that unless tho Provincial Goyoraments spend 
money on social services, it will be impossible for tho Provincial Ministries to give 
good account of tliemselvos. But ho says tliore will bo money. He does not know 
what he is talking about. It is perfectly open to Ministers to so run tho administra- 
tion as to make tno continuance of tho present Act difficult, If not impossible, and to 
bring about a situation which will compel tho rovision of tho Act on agroed lines. 
If they do so what are the safeguards and special powers which tho Governors can 
nope to exercl8o ? The Governor’s main special powers are : prevention of grave 
tteuaco to tlio tranquillity and peace of tho country ; safeguarding the interests of 
the minorities. 

Theso arc the main safeguards. I think Lord Zotland is boating tho air when he 
threatens tho Congress. In spite of his ; throats. Congress candidates will be 
returned to tho Provincial Legislatures in great majorities and tho Congress Ministers 
will put their policy and programme into effect in the full hope and confidence that 
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this unwanted Act will be buried. Sooner or later the Act will be buried, and when 
it is boned. It wfll be buried unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 

XLVH “Social Service" 

On the vital question of “social service 0 which, more than anything 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular 
government tb exist nnd function upon, wo should like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply over the following observations on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Hridaynath Kunsru, President of the Servant 
of India Society 

•We have been planning things in a haphazard way. A new method and a new 
State are needed to plan things as a whole. Wo must plan all production and con- 
sumption in society so that we may bo able to remove the gross inequality that we 
see to-day. Without such planning, all onr efforts in village uplift will not achieve 
immediate results. We must try tb remove the appalling ignorance and poverty 
among the masses and raise their standard of living. This is Socialism as I under- 
stand it How can you say that it is a menace to society ?” 

Pandit Kunzru was of the opinion that it did not matter what the theories of 
Socialism were or what the professional Socialist agitators said. 

•In the earlier days of political movements in Indio,” continued Pandit Kunzru, 
•we were set thinking of our political rights as we saw them enjoyed by the British 
people. The books of Spencer, Hume and Mill introduced the ideas of freedom in 
the minds of educated Indians. At every staco of our development we put forward 
demands on ooncrete facts whioh had brought home to ”8 the truth that we lacked 
the political power neoessary for our development. Later, wo saw that the mere 
structure of Government was not enough but that economio power was atso necessary. 
Poverty led to demands for industrial development and that thoro should be such 
distribution of wealth as would enable the poor of the country to lead useful and 
self-respeotful lives. 

•All these changes are not easily brought about. Our theoretical representatives 
in the legislatures have not realised their responsibilities in this respect We shonld 
not shirk taking money from where it can be had by taxation and spend it whore it 
should be spent to provide the poor people with those social amenities which are 
necessary for all. This is practical Socialism and we need no longer be afraid of 
theories/’ 

XLVII1. Sand Banks on the Beach 

The economic planning carried step by step, and at eath step suited 
to and transforming the actual condition of the Indian classes and 
masses, is not ‘.only a difficult but a complicated problem, but it has got 
to be seriously tackled from now. The surging tide of an economic re- 
volution is already advancing on thq shores of India. There can be no 
mistaking the signs. The question is —wot how like the Anglo-Saxon 
king of old we shall order it to go back, but how like sagacious prac- 
tical men of to-day we shall prepare to meet the impact and turn it 
to our best advantage without allowing it to engulf our whole structure 
of civilisation and society with all the value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward into the future. Improvis- 
ing sand banks on the beach will avail us not. Tides from the West- 
ana to-day tides from the Far East too— have again and again impacted 
upon this ancient land, sometimes marching on the wide expanse of seas 
andfoceans, and sometimes: leaping over India’s snow-clad mountain ranges 
on the west, north or east. The Moscow tide, for example, has been 
more in the nature , of a deep and far-sprending earth tremor than in 
that of a surface tremor of the waters of the globe. A sand bank being 
out of the question, an well-devised aud well-executed plan of “draining 
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poverty and indebtedness are truly appalling in this ooon- 
try* The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahajan or money*- 
lending etas* are undoubtedly one of the ohief dredgers digging and 
deepening the abyss. But it has to be remembered that the Indian. 
Shyioek exacting Ms pound of flesh has, nevertheless* been a part — al 
post an indispensable part— of the entire credit system. The system has 
in many cases worked ruthlessly and diaasatrously, and the consequen- 
ces* whilst being "abysmal” to the increasingly impoverished ryot, have 
also ceased to be reassuring or profitable to the mahajan himself* Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often ftndto even his 
principal sinking five thousand fathoms deep. By applying the mach- 
inery of the ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
ryot's ruin ; -but the irony of the arrangement is that ho also it there* 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his dobtor. The provi- 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may slightly improve (he 
lot of the debtor, and, we may assume, the position of tho creditor in 
some cases also. They may settle the existing debts by cutting the 
gordian knots where necessary. But will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself ? In ending or mending the present money-lending 
system, we shall have to see that it is or can be replaced by an easier 
and jnster system of credit. The relations of the landlord and bis ten- 
ant will have to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basis, 
even if, or so long as, we are not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, full-blooded Socialism. 

XLIX. 'General Aspect op the Picture 

The measures that have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly improved the general 
aspect of the picture. Reference may be made, for example, to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill. They have barely touched the fringe of the problem as 
we say. Measures more radical and heroic than co-operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certifying Officer etc. as now proposed or functioning 
are required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
quicksands into which it has been steadily sinking. The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal in the year 1934-35 notes some im- 
provement in such lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms. But the model farms are like isolated oases in a vast Baharc of 
rural listlessness, lack of industry and enterprise and resources, . and 
waste. What we require is a model colony or “object-lesson” established 
in the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages. Is 
this not a very large order ? 

L. The Problem 

The problem is not less than restoring the Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shall be a 
just, ample and happy one. State initiative and State help is undoubt- 
edly necessary for laying the foundation solidly and broadly. But this 
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»* not to s*y that the people themselves should only suffer and sigh in 
silence till the ponderous machinery of the 8tate moves and comes to 
rescue. They must help themselves. The Congress and other national 
organisations should* in part* free themselves from their present political 
obsession* devise a comprehensive economic* social and educative pro* 
jmmme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at -least the preliminary spade work be undertaken iu 
right earnest for laying the required foundation solidly and broadly. 
They axe to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her due. 

IJ. Council Measures : Bengal 

Towards the end of November we find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors’ Bill. Some members objected to the 
measure on the ground that it was simply dallying with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should be fo low* 
ed by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of tho Government 
Mr. N. K. Basu thought, for example, that the B»ll might wreck the 
whole system of rural credit since tho Government wore not giving any 
financial help. Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground— *a 
blind uncle is better than no uncle.” The Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that “irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators wore in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day.” Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what we have said before ? 

LII. Bombay 

In the Bombay Council we find a rural uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Local Self-Government for a plau of distributing Rs. 7 
lacs granted by tho Central Government. It was proposed Sat the 
sum (very inadequate to cope with the vastness of the problem) should 
be spent to work Sir Frederick Sykc’s scheme of village improvement 
In the beginning of October we find tho same Council discussing the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill the object 
of which was “to deal effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 
of non-payment of land-revenue and Civil Disobedience.” Bengal was 
also reforging her Public Safety Act. So not only tho Centro but the 
Provinces also were forearming themselves against future dangers. In 
Madras, in U. P. and in other Provinces too the legislative session was 
not quite void of a vacuous verbosity, but it was a dull and depressing 
atmosphere in which it generally functioned and was dull aod depres- 
sing itself. 

LlII. A. I. C C. 

In the middle of October thero was held at the “Congress House”, 
Madras, a meeting of tho All India Congress Committee, in which the 
main subject considered was the question of the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of office under the new Constitution. For a detailed report 
of tno proceedings we may prefer the reader to Pp. 265-286 of this 
Register. On the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, 
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Acharya Kripalani placed before (be House the following resolution of 
the Working Committee— 

“Considering the long interval of tlmo that la bound to elapse beforo the next 
general provincial elections under the netf constitution and tho uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitic to oomo to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-aooeptance of office at this stage and therefore It affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subjeot At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it soes no objection to the question 
being discussed in the oountry.'* 

An amendment to the above was moved by T. Prakasam who in 
his speech contended that “it was wrong to say that it was now pre- 
mature to decide tho question, Tho intorval of time between now and 
the elections was not much, considering tho magnitude of the work re- 
quired to be done." Ho proceeded to pload for a definite load, one 
way or the other, being forthwith given by tho Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcofully react upon what 
was coming. A policy of indecision and drift on tho part of the Con- 
gress would simply make the confusion following tho inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded. The policy of indecision, wo may add, 
was in evidence in connection with the so-called Communal Award 
also. Was the indecision in that case and iu this bom of wisdom and 
the strength of self-control or was it born, as its critics say, of a tem- 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had better Btand over 
for the present, or because it was nervous and hesitant to aet where 
and when act one must ? 


LV. National Liberal Federation 

A brief reference should also be made to the National liberal 
Federation which held its 17 th session at Nagpur towards the close of 
December. Hie Presidential address of Mr. Venkataram 8astri— which 
will he found in its due place in this Register— should bo carefully ri*ad 
by all, especially those interested in a critical and comprehensive scru- 
tiny of the main features of the new Constitutional Act. It also 
indicates and defines the Indian Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to the coming changes. It ably argues — from the Liberal point of 
view — the poiut as to what should be the attitude iof the 
progressive parties in India in regard to those changes. We reproduce 
here the argument at some length, and it will be interesting to oomparo 
notes with parties holding the opposite view. 

“There Is diversity of opinion In the ranks of every party. Some hold that the 
Aot being unacceptable, we should not go Into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter tho Councils. Of those who ore for entering the 
Councils, but must not aooept office : others, that there is no purpose in going into 
the Oounoils unless we are prepared to accept office. There aro those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where 
necessary. We must now say to ourselves that we should oo-operate, where 
necessary, but should oppose wherever possible. t . . . .. ... 

“In any decision as between these alternatives it must not bo forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Aot 

“To say that you will not work the Aot beoause It is unacceptable to ua leads you 
nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will work 
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vou”. If yon do not work the Act the Aet does not thereby become unworkable. 
If you were so united that by refusing to work the Act, it should become unworkable, 
this Aet would not have been passed at all ; you would then have secured every 
provision that you wanted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That Is why the 
Act is thurst on us with the assurance that If we did not work the Act, others may 
still be found in the country to work It These do not mind what the majority 
think. It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go in and work 
the Act or whether you who olalm to be progressive and nationalist should go In and 
work the Act 

"Keeping our unprogressive elements from the Councils, is it not in itself 
eslrable, nay is it not necessary ? Now then, can there be any doubt that the 
progressive parties in the oountry cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti- 
nationalistio elements to go into the Councils and work the Act ? Is there any flaw 
in this argument ? I see none. It is then absolutely necessary that the ontry into 
the Councils should be accepted, at least to keep out the undesirables. Ton must go 
into the Counoils in largo numbers. In fact, you must bo thero in a majority or at 
least in sufficient nnmbers to have a controlling influence. Then you may be invited 
to form the ministry. Do you accept offiod or do you reject it and sit in opposition 
to the Government ? If you prefer to sit in opposition, some one else will undertake 
to form the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such 
as are detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, arc you to wreck the Act, 
by opposing all measures of Government, even if they should be boneflolal ? Indis- 
criminate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unloss the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it. unless you had the 
country backing yon in any such programme. If you went into tho Councils on 
wrecking, as an election programme and in all tho provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

•I do not expect any such programme to succeed. The unity that you require 
for any such programme has yet to be created. When that unity is created it may 
be that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a 
unity may be the result of work done in the country. It may bo the result of 
working within the Council also. The work within tho Council will quicken the 
work in the country. In power, you will be able to do a great deal more than in 
opposition ; one gets more support in power than in opposition from the official 
hierarchy right up to the top. Contact and; association toll more than the merit of 
any question. For your beneficent measures you may be sure of support from the 
Governor. I am speaking with some knowledge of how contact and association 
secure support even where the support is invoked for ill-conceived and wrong-headed 
measures. ... 

•Wreoking as a programme is of questionable wisdom and refnsal to accept office 
and responsibility In any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and asso- 
ciation that make smooth the path of work and achievement. 

The Bight HonTrie V. 8. Srinivasa Sastrl said that the enactment 
of the new India Act was the result of our weakness and utter help- 
lessness. The Act was thurst upon us. As there was do escape, they 
must submit. Advantage had been taken to the fullest extent of the 
discord among Indians tn the matter of the framing *of the provisions of 
the new Act...There was no Incongruity in severely condemning the 
constitution and working tt, as the thing had been thurst upon us with- 
out our seeking or co-operation It was in our hands to make use 

even of this evil Instrument for securing our purpose. 

With regard to the party programme, we give below the following 
extract from the President’s speech— 

While it Is essential that programme-makers should know what has been done in 
other countries, they eannot simply transcribe them wholesale into their programme 
without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country. There Is jome 
Informed and muoh uninformed planning in the country in imitation of the Five- 
Tear Plans and Ten- Year Plans of other countrios, so much so that the word, plan- 
ning, and the idea behind it are fat danger of becoming discredited. But a party 
programme la necessary without delay. 
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If the masses of the population, now steeped In poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies in devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it out. The relief to agriculturists whose poverty and 
distress are on the increase In these depressing times, tho condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganisod industries and the problem 
of the educated unemployed call for Immediate attention. The pressure on agriculture 
necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the introduction of cottage and village 
industries as a now or an Additional occupation for tlie rural imputation. Nationalisa- 
tion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport. In Posts 
and Telegraphs, in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., nationalisation 
has become an established fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, reserves freedom of 
judgment in each case on the merits without making a fetish of nationalisation as 
applicable iu all circumstances and to all departments of economic life. Fair condi- 
tions of life and fair distribution of tho profits of Industry as between capital aud 
labour most be secured if need be by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for socuring social justice and redressing Inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth is well-kuown. I cau see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promptly achieved by social legislatiou than by the doubtful and 
difficult paths of Socialism. 

LVI. “The Moving Picture" 

Id this last paragraph of the Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a passing reference to the various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment We 
hope the Register lias catered for every shade of public interest of 
any utility and importance. la these last lines we dismiss the picture, 
unhappy as it is in its salient features, and look for one moment at 
the background of the picture-— which is both shaded and Marred. The 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies. Such a play is quite natural iu the assemblage of com- 
plex and complicated conditions which subsist in and represent the 
vast Indian sub-continent As a living reality it has to 
be even welcomed« not certainly to bo exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit But in the resultant it should tend to be a 
harmony and not discord. The various ideas and interests that a re 
“crossing”, or conflicting with, one another, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and interests 
if they arc to further tho ends of a common life and endeavour. 
By conflict they should only round off tho angularities 
of one another which stftiid in the way of their composing themselves 
into an evolving harmony. By conflict they must not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another. Some groupings ard adjustments are helpful, 
others are not. Now, what arc so and what are not cannot be told 
unless we inspect the background where the key* board of the moving 
picture” works. 

LVII. “The Background” 

The background is shaded and blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of the whole drama works there. It is required to throw light 
on it— not fitful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steady white light which should dispel it. It is the light of introspection 
— dispassionate and calm. It should reveal the inner working of our 
individual and group minds. It should nsvcbo-analyse the subconscious 

10 
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content of toon minds. The various parties and persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act, and consider whether these should or 
should not be cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield. It should fully understand and appro- 
date the reasons which support the opposite, side. It should never re- 
fuse to listen, weigh, consider and reconsider. Only thus can Harmony 
evolve out of discoid. An agreed ethics of Nationalism will not evolve 
from partisan, separatist, superficial group psychology. ( Specially con- 
tributed by Prof. Promothomth Mnkhopadhya.) 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


Autumn Sewion-SimU— 17th. to 28th. September 193S 


The Council of State commenced the autumn session at Simla on the i?u> 
September 1935. Thero was a fair attendance, Sir Uantckjco DadaMoy presided. 

. „?£ Braythay informed the nouse that the capital required for providinu 

{*?? tn ."“ttfi**, compaitments of first class railways would ho from ono and a 
«« h^inv°Miiu^t 0 »f . r . u P eos> H*nco, they were unable to embark on it. Information 
was being collected of the probable cost of fitting fans in iutor-ulass compartments. 

Indian Tnooos in Anvssi.viA 


The adjournment motion of Rat Bahadur M. P. A/ehrolra was discussed only for 
forty minutes when it was withdrawn. The mover os well as the supporters disclaim- 
ed any intention to censure tho Government for sending troops to Abyssinia, but 
wanted an assurance that the Indian army would not be used for purposes other than 
India’s defence and if used it must be at British Government s cost. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru stressed that the Standing Committees of both Houses could 
be consulted by the the Government of India before sending the troops. Mr. Mahomed 
Padsha and Mr Ilosain Imam supported the suggestion for the Standing Committee. 

. * ,r Betrand Q fancy, Political Secretary, pointed out that troops had been sont to 
Addis Ababa with a view to protect Indians and other British subjects and the 
entiro cost of the despatch of troops there would be borne by the British Govern- 
ment 

t H** Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said that tho troops had boon sent to 
Adis Ababa in accordance with the policy laid down by the Civil Government. Ilis 
personal view was if the legislature presented an absolutely agreed proposal which 
was workable, then tho Government would seriously consider it. Let it bo romember- 
3 sai <\ Questions like the despatch of troops were docided quickly 

anu if Standiug Committees composod of represent ves of tar-off provinces were to 
be consulted thero would be delay. Answering Mr. Kamsaran Das His Excellency 
informed that if England were really soriously entangled iu tho war, they wore bound 
to havo a considerable period of warning. There might bo many occasions iu which 
India might havo to give a quick answer, such as the holding of tho western gate- 
way (Aden) or holding the oil supply in the Persian Gulf, in* such a case quick 
answers about sending troops would be necessary. But normally there would bo plenty 
of timo to consult tho legisiatu rCt in s Excellency added “If we go to war, wo wish 
to go with India behind it.” 


Drugs Enquiry Report 

18th. SEPTEMBER : — In the Council of Stato to-day, Sir N. Choksy movod a 
resolution urging the Government to give early effect to the conclusions of the Drugs 
inquiry Committee. The mover explained the operatiou of laws in tho various coun- 
tries, which checked illicit traffic in drugs and also the action taken by tho Govern- 
ment of India to take effective remedy in the interest of the health of tho people. 

Sir Phiroze Scthna moved an amendment that if the Government for financial or 
other reasons wore to delay giving effect to all the conclusions of the Committee, at 
least they should legislate with a view to effectively preventing tho salo of spurious- 
- Sothna quoted from the present lair and also tho views of the Magis- 
trates to show how the existing law was inadequate. He contended that the existing 
law provided only against a limited number of dangerous drugs, while several quack 
drug escaped. 

Mr. Ramchandra , on behalf of tho Government, said that the problem was prima- 
ry Provincial and the Government of India could only co-oj>erate regarding legists- 
tion. a The provinces felt unable to provide adequate fuuds to prevent the siue of 
spurious drugs. Before the Government of India wore asked to embark on legisla- 
twn, they should find why the present law was found unfit aud inadequate. Unless 
the provincial Governments were preparod for simultaneous notion in the matter, 

effort of tho Government would prove unavailing. Even if the Government of 
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lodia were to tale steps in centrally administered areas, the cost would be in the 
neighbourhood of three lakhs, 

. # Kai Bahadur Lola Ramsaran Das, Mr. B. Askuram and Mr. Bossain Imam 
joined in supporting <the demand for legislation and pointed out that the development 
of indigenous drugs, with proper control over both indigenous and imptrfai was 
essential for the health of the people. 

Sir N. Choksy regretted the non-possumus attitude of the Government and. 
speaking with over 50 years of experience as a medical man, urged immediate action. 

Mr. Ramehandra detailed the efforts already made in medical researoh at Kasanli, 
Calcutta and other centres. 

The amendment of Sir Fhiroze Sethna was carried by 24 votes against 19. The 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-official cheers. 

Women Franchise 

Hie Council then adopted Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution urging the removal of sex 
disqualification and enfranchisement of women having requisite qualification to vote 
in the Council of Stato elections, which was supported by Mr. Banerjee and Mr. M. 
Padtha. Mr. T. Sloan , Home Secretary, announced that the Government's attitude 
was one of strict neutrality. 


Indian Army Officers 

fiai Bahadur Lola M. P. Mehrotra moved next a resolution recommending to the 
Government not to repeat the expedient of rocruitment of 100 British officers to 
meet the shortage of the Indian Army officers recruited between 1921 and 1930. The 
mover asked what was the necessity for recruitment this time, whereby the pace of 
Indianisation was retarded. If the Government wished, they could accelerate 
Indianisation by promotion from the existing strength and also by an increase in 
the number of cadets of the Indian Military Academy over and above the present 
figure of 00. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief thought that the mover had misunder- 
stood the reasons which forced the Government of India to follow the present course. 
He 6aid that owing to an immenso expansion of the Army during the war and 
under-recruitment in the years immediately succeeding it, it became necessary to 
re-adjust the proportion of officers of the different ranks, namely, captains, majors, 
colonels, etc., and eliminate a large number of senior officers. The bringing in of 100 
British officers now was not a deep-laid plot on their part to slow the pace of 
Indianisation. After the actual cadres were reduced, about 1,859 officers loft the 
Indiau Army between 1922-30. Still it was impossible to keep this correct projiortion 
of the various ranks of officers and there existed an abnormal distribution of offioers. 
His Excellency stressed that it would be impossible to follow the mover's suggestion 
of bringing in large numbers of young officers from the bottom. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotra withdrew his resolution. 

Protection of Milch Cattle 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh moved that the bill to protect milch cattle be 
referred to a joint committeo of the Central Legislature consisting of 12 members. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee, Mr. II P. Barua , Lala Ramsaran Das and the Raja of 
Darhhanaa supported tho motion, while Sir Mahomed Hayat Khan Noon, opposed it 

Mr. Ratnachandra, on behalf of the Government, op{>osed the motion and said that 
there was no danger of milch cattle going down and quoted figures to show that 
the number, on the other hand, was steadily increasing. The objeot of the mover 
would be gained by improving the breed and the Government were doing all that 
was necessary in that direction. The motion was rejected by 26 votes to 18. 


Indians Overseas 

Sir Phiram Sethna next moved a resolution urging the appointment of a whole- 
time Secretary of the Government of India in charge of Indians overseas to cope 
with the problem affecting their interests which was growing in number and com- 
plexities in the different parts of the world. 8ir P. Sethna traced the history of the 
Indian emigration pro ble m -and prior to 1912 for over 80 years, the Government’s 
had been one of benevolent but watchful neutrality. Now there were over 
hi of Indiana onttido India and tho Government of India could not reasonably 
that their i n t e rest ! in the different places were satisfactorily looked after. 
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What was worse was that the Oolonial and Dominion Governments in other parts of 
the Empire were gradually poshing out Indians and wanton attacks wero made 
against Indians depriving them of their legitimate rights, especially in Kenvo. 
Zanzibar, etc. It was not suggested that the appointmont of such an official woalu 
prevent the infliction of injustice on Indians, but at least it would help the Govern- 
ment of India to be able to be more watchful and take prompt action in time to 
safeguard their interests. He suggested an effective organisation of the headquarters 
and efficient intelligence service abroad. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru and Sardar Buta Singh supported. 

Mr. Ramachandra. replying on behalf of the Government, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their responsibilities in this matter and 
were fully awaro of their obligations towards Indians abroad. On this matter, there 
was no difference of opinion between the Government and tho public and related the 
circumstances under which the Government sent deputations abroad such as Zanzibar 
and South Africa to protect Indian cause. The question of reorganisation of 
tho Secretariat was still pending. He admitted that under tho new constitution, 
however, the work of Indians overseas would increase as a result of the separation of 
Burma and he had no doubt that suitable action would be taken when the time came. 
At present, there were one Joint {Secretary and one Deputy Secretary doing overseas 
work but neither was doing it exclusively. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna , in view of the sympathetic reply, withdrew the resolution. The 
Council adjourned till the 20th. 

Protection to Glass Industry 

20th. SEPTEMBER: —In the Council of State to-day, Rai Bahadur M. P. Meh - 
rotra moved a resolution urging the Government to give effoct to the Tariff Board's 
recommendation for protection to glass industry. 

He complained against the delay of three years by the Government in publishing 
the report and even then denying protection to the industry, merely on the ground 
that tho cac* of soda ash was very strong and, therefore, the industry on balanco 
possessed such natural advantages as to justify the claim of protection. 

Mr. T. A. Stewart , Commerce Secretary, said that the Government wero not bound 
to accept the recommendations of a purely investigating and advisory body. Soda ash 
was a most important material for manufacture, for which in the absence of adequate 
supply, India was dependent on imports from abroad. The anticipation that alkaline 
works would produce adequate quantity of soda ash did not materialise. The Govern- 
ment by altering tho duty on the imports of soda ash helped the industry to reduce 
the cost of production by nearly five por cent. If the resolution was accepted by the 
the House, the policy of discriminating protection would be ignored and the consumer 
would be affected. 

Mr. Hossain Imam asked that when cotton for manufacture of higher counts of 
yarn in India was imported fully from Uganda and the textile industry was given 
protection, why was protection denied to glass industry, when it had at least some 
advantages ? Was it because the glass industry was poor, that the Government show- 
ed a different treatment ? 

Rai Bahadur Lata Jagdizh Prasad , Mr. Jagannath Pandit , Mr. S. Askuran and 
Mr. P. at. Sapru further supported the resolution and maintained that the case for 
protection to glass industry was established beyond doubt and if protection was de- 
layed. the industry might do crippled for ever. The Government inaction, they feared, 
was due perhaps to free trade principles of the present Finance Member, wno thrust 
his conviotions on the Government. 

Mr. Stewart repudiated Mr. Hossain Imam's suggestion that the Government of 
India afforded differential treatment between the major industries like textile, steel and 
the minor industry like glass. . ^ A __ 

The House divided and the resolution was negatived by 16 votes against 22, an 
important feature being that all the Indian elected members in the Chamber voted for 
the motion. 

Sterling Loans 

Hossain Imam moved a resolutions conveying the disapproval of the Houae 
flotation of sterling loans by the Secretary of State and requesting him to 
from floating sterling loans in the future. . _ 

mover recalled that on March 20, 1932, his resolution fori the redaction of 
commitment was accepted by the Government. Bat a fortnight later, three 
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and a hall percent sterling loan was raised by the Secretary of State while shortly 
thereafter a loan was floated in India at a rate that Indian loan went down and there 
was panic in the market. In September the same year, he was told by the Finance 
Secretary that the Government hoped to pay the sterling loan maturing in December 
1933 from the Treasury balance. But the Secretary of State actually floated another 
sterling loan at three and a half percent. Mr. Hossain Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay up this debt. He argued that the Secretary of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but just as a feeler towards tho British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 1932, the Secretary of State made Iudia the scape-goal The recent 
sterling loan was also not urgent, for tho Secretary of State had a huge balance of 90 
crores. Finally. Mr. Hossain Imam opined that within a period of 16 years since the 
introduction of Reforms not a single rundod sterling loan was paid from the reserve. 

Mr. Buta Singh thought that the Government should have freedom to raise 
money in the cheapest market. 

Mr. Tallents , Finance Secretary, affirmed that there was no truth in the statement 
that the Secrotary of State borrowed without reason and pointed out that no borrow- 
ing was resorted to, unless money was required. A large proportion of sterling or 
rupees* debts were incurred for productive purposes. The policy of the Government 
was fully explained by Sir Basil Blackett and reiterated by Sir George 8chuster and 
Sir James Grigg that the Government finances should be based as far as possible on 

S reductive rupee capital in India. But this could not be done with a mere wave of 
le hand. None would borrow at a higher rate of interest with a view to paying off 
sterling debt at a lower rate. The United States was sometimes glad to raise money 
outside. There were plenty of other countries willing to borrow m England, if India 
was not bo willing. Recently, there had been reduction in the sterling debt by seven 
and a half millions. The resolution was impracticable, because it would place practical 
difficulties in the way of raising money in England even if the rate was cheap. And 
there was £79 million maturing in tho course of the next few years. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das asked why the Government of India raised 
money in England, when money could be raised iu India at the same rate. 

Mr. Tallents'. Because payments in England are made in sterling. 

Mr. Hossain Imam thought that the Government of India did not want to reduce 
sterling commitments just to make out a case for financial safeguards. 

The resolution was lost without division. 

Induns in Kenya 

Mr. P. N. Sapru's resolution regarding Kenya was withdrawn, after a brief dis- 
cussion. Mr. Sapru protested against the exhibition of racial discrimination against 
Indians even in a Crown colony. He stressed that the matter was of fundamental import- 
ance to Indians in which India's honour and ultimately allegiance to the British 
Crown were involved. The highlands represented the best lands in Kenya and he de- 
manded why Indians who helped considerably to build Kenya were deprived of an 
opportunity* to acquire lands, lie feared that giving effect to the Carter Commission's 
recommendations would deprive even the elementary rights of Indian settlors. 

Mr. Ramehandra , on behalf of the Government, declared that there was an identi- 
ty of opinion between both Government of India and the puplic on the question. He 
emphasised the strong views of tho Government of India taken up in 2923 to which 
they still adhered. He referred to the debate in tho Assembly last March since when 
they made representations to the Colonial Office through the Secretary of State for 
India, fully stressing the feelings in India. In view of the actions already taken, Mr. 
Sapru's resolution was belated. Mr. Ramehandra pointed out that the subject was still 
one of negotiations and that the correspondence coaid not be published, until the 
negotiations were oompieted. The resolution was withdrawn. The Houae adjourned. 

Official Bills 

2 1st. SEPTEMBER Four Bills as passed by the Assembly and two motions 
were passed by the Council of State at a brief sitting, lasting? 17 minutes. They 
were the amending Bills to the Army Act, the Central Provinces Court Act, the 
Provincial Small Causes Courts Act and the Provincial Insolvency Act 

The two motions were for electing a member each to serve on the Standing 
Committee of the Posts and -Telegraph Department and the Central Advisory Board 
of the Education Council The Council adjourned till 23rd. when the certified Criminal 
Law Bill was taken up for ooastderatkm. 
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Csnmux. Law Ajcendioent Bill 

23*4. SEPTEMBER ThoJgallerloB wore crowded to-day. prominent i 
ing Mr. Griffiths, Bengal Civilian and Mr, M. S. Anoy, Nationalist Party 
Assembly, when the Council of State commenced discussion of the Criminal 
as certified by the Goveraor-Goneral. 

Mr. T. 8loan, Home Secretary, contended that the Bill was designed in the inter- 
est of peaoe and good government In India by provisions intended to doal with the 
possible revival of civil disobedience and forces of terrorism, Communism and commu- 
nalism. The Government attached importance to the Bill, whioh they oonsidered 
essential in the interests of India Tho refusal of the Assembly even to take the Bill 
into consideration resulted In the Bill comiog in a recommended form to be aooepted 
or rejected but not to be amended. Mr. Sloan hopod that this restriction of powers 
of the House would not influenco the attitudo of the House In considering the BUI 
with due sense of responsibility. Referring to the civil disobedienoe movement, Mr, 
Sloan said that this was still a potential danger os revealed by the statements of 
Congress leaders including Mr. Gandhi. Picketing had become a normal feature of ex- 
pressing opposition to the Government and causing annoyance to thoBe who differed 
from the picketers’ religious, economic and political views. The BUI would not apply 
to peaceful picketing resorted to in industrial areas, but only to pioketlng of a poHtioal 
character. As regards unlawful associations, tho Act of 1908 was found by the 
Magistrates to be inadequate and with a view to crippling the activities of suoh asso- 
ciations, it was neoessary to remove their headquarters and rob them of funds. 

As for terrorism, though the situation in Bengal had improved, none would hold 
that it was either dead or dying, for there was plenty of evidence that the terrorists 
were still active, constantly Infecting new victims. It showed itself also In Ajmer, tho 
United Provinoes and Bihar. Any relaxation of the control of the Press whoso writ- 
ings glorified the deeds of murderers would be, therefore, unwise. 

Mr. Sloan contended that the rapid deterioration of the Press wonld follow, when- 
ever control was relaxed. , Criticism of the Government was not prevented, but distor- 
tion of facts for seditious propaganda must be checked. Though tho control of tho 
Prera as proposed was drastic, it was not more drastic than the situation demanded. 

The increase in the numbers of newspapers since 1932 showed that there was no 
undue restriction on the liberty of the Press. The value of the Press provisions waa 
not that they wonld exeroise restraining influence on irresponsible section and at the 
same time enable the Government to doal with tho manifestation in an effective man- 
ner, when any caper overstepped the mark. 

. Ab regards Communism, the objects as published were the violent overthrow of tho 
British Government, the abolition of Indian States, the establishment of Soviet Govern- 
ment confiscation of lands, etc. Communalism was the latest danger whioh also ob- 
tained encouragement by writing in a section of the Press. All Local Governments 
unanimously favoured all the provisions of the Bill. Seldom had the Government of 
India obtained such unanimity in favour of any measure as on this Bill. (Cheers.) 

Sir Phiroz § 8ethna was the first Opposition spoaker. He felt inolined to support 
the Bill in respect of the provisions relating to terrorism, Communism and commn- 
naOsm and was even ready to curtail, if not eradicate, the gutter Press, but as the 
BQ1 had oome certified to which no amendment could bo made, he was ooustramed not 
to support the Bill The Bill was apparently Intended to make plain-sailing for tno 
Government for aU time, for why should tho Government make It pormanontwhen it 
waa open to ministers of the Federal Government to have snoh an Act ? Why not 
have this Bill for three or five years ? Why in porpotuity ? This was its chief defect 
•ad as the Council by the Governor-General’s certification was deprived of makiQg 
amendments, he had no option but to oppose it. f 

Whenever any reforms were about to be inaugurated, there were repressive lawa. 
It almost showed that Britishers were unable to carry on the administration In India 
without some repressive legislation or other. Sir F. C. Sethna congratulated tho 
Government on deleting the provisions relating to civil disobedienoe itself. He hoped 
that this m not done by way of a sop, so that the rest of the Bill might ha 
aooepted In toto by the Legislature. He wholo-heartodly favoured the provisions 
•ffdnat terrorism, but while endeavouring to put that down, the Governmont^ anst 
adeq uately satisfy national aspirations. Bp was glad that an anti-terrorist lesgoo was 
formed In Bengal with branches. ^ , to 

If the oomannigtio activities were dangerous, they most be MMiMM, not K 
wonld be Om t folly to attempt to kill tho thought of Communism, were theGovern- 
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ment going to tMm Prof. LaskL Ifr. MacMorray and a host of other writers? An anti- 
dote to Communism was a well-considered, nractical system of social and economic 
reconstruction. Oommnnalism could be suppressed, if every officer of the Government 
was strictly enjoyed to maintain most scrupulous impartiality and show no bias against 
any oommnnity. Bat no special legislation of this kind was necessary to meet commu- 
rnuism, for the Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and local Police Act were 
quite s ufficient . 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hofeez referred to tho prosecutions by the Punjab Govern- 
ment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with the Shahidganj 
affair whioh had perplexed Muslims all over the country and Muslim members of the 
legislatures, as to the course of action they should adopt as regards the Bill before 
the House. However, he was not embarrassed of those actions of tho Punjab Govern- 
ment while passing this Bill, but hoped that tho Government should give careful 
consideration to the pros ana cons before applying any provision of tho measure. He 
supported the Bill. 

Bai Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra said that it was on irony of fate that every instal- 
ment of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation and 
perhaps history was repeating itself at the present time also. Speaking on the merits 
of tho Bill, Ru Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism were due to 
economic causes and any amount of Press laws would not stamp out tho evil. The 
best method was to develop industries and find out avonuos of employment for tho 
youths of the country. If that was done, tho movement would dio a natural death. 

Referring to communalism, lie asked whether tho most superior appointments at 
present monopolised by non-Indians were not part of Government’s policy of sectarian- 
ism. By sappressing the Press, communalism could not bo stamped out. lie divined 
that the motive of tno Bill was that they wanted to establish tho rule of order rather 
than law. The speaker quoted opinions expressed in tho old Imporiol Council by Mr. 
Gokhale and Sir M, Dadabhoy /now President) in support of his arguments. 

The President pointed out that those were said 2o years ago. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrotra : You were perhaps of the same age then as ourselves 


Mr. Mitchell , Leader of tho House, asked whether tho speaker was in order to 
Quote the views expressed years ago by one who now occupied the chair. 

The President : It is not proper etiquette. The hon’ble member would be showing 
good taste by not referring to such views. 

Continuing, Uai Bahadur Mehrotra quoted the vjews of Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Mr. Gladstone and contended that the proposed Press law would act as a deterrent on 
the diffusion of knowledge and tho Bill taken as a whole was meant to be luxury to 
safeguard the intorests of Government officers. 

Mr. J. C. Bamrjee described tho Bill as the quack remedy of a quack doctor. In 
order to euro local disease in tho Punjab and Bengal, tlio Government had brought 
forward a Bill for tlio whole of India. The Government had no right to thrust an 
unwanted piece of legislation on tho whole of India for tho sake of doaling with a 
local disease. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru opposod tho Bill as being inconsistent with the basic principles 
of liberal democracy. It would mean tho funeral of democracy while India was still 
in infancy, for it gave powers for tho fnturo Government of vested interests to crush 
the opposition political partios by declaring them unlawful and forfeiting their funds. 
He would rattier trust tho British executive than tho Govcrnmeut of vested interests. 
The verdict of the Assembly in rejecting tho Bill at consideration stage was perfectly 
legitimate. Why did not tho Government accept at least tho suggestions of the Gov- 
ernment’s own friends before certifying tho Bill ? 

Dealing with the provisions of the Bill, he criticised them as being opposed to the 
principles of British jurisprudence. It was true that civil disobedience had not been 
completely abandoned, but tho Government, by this Bill, only helped civil resisters, 
who elevated suffering to tho levels of religion. If the Government followed a wise 
and generous polioy, there would be no civil disobedience. He suspected that the Bill 
was really in tho nature of a further safeguard. 

Mr. Sapru exhaustively critioisod the provisions relating to the Press and, after 
paying a tribute to the work of ominont Indian journalists m the progress of IndiA 
condemned the provisions as intended to mukzlo the Press. Mr. Sapra was prepared 
for no compromise over the Press provisions and .said that the Government’s booklet 
contained writings of a section of tho Press only tin the Panjab and Bengal. Why 
then should the united Provinces Press or Pross [of other provinces be penalised ? 
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For the growth of responsible government, there should be a vigorous and healthy 
press, whtah would be difficult to grow under this Bill. Ho oondemned terror is m as 
being against the genius of Indian religion, and regarding oommunalism, he said that 
for part of it, the responsibility rested on the British Government in India by 
oommunalism a criterion for appointments. 

The Maharaja of Darbhnnga supported the measure, as it was essential for the 
tranquillity of India. State-holders who looked to the Government for proteotion of 
their rights and interests considered it their paramount duty to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment's hands to keep a chock on those factors, which had disruptive or ooerolve 
tendencies. The Act which it was intended to continue had effectively dealt with 
oivil disobedience. If terrorist activities, Communistic ‘menace and oommunai unrest 
did not assume uglier shape, it was because tho oxecutive were fully armed to deal 
with them. The Maharaja asked : “Should we wait till oivil disobedienoe re-appears, 
till there are more murders and dacoitics committed by terrorists, till the Communist 
party got more recruits, till communal unrest devolopod into oivil war and then re- 
am tho executive with the necessary powers to moot tho situation or should we 
give the power hero and now to maintain peaceful atmosphere ? The Bill, if placed 
on tho statute book, would on.iMo tlio situation to improve still further. There is no 
Machiavellian design in the present Government, for tfioy are only anxious to hand 
over the reins of office to responsible Ministers in the best of conditions. So long as 
we bold tho present executive responsible for the maintenance of law and order, 
we must arm it with power to discharge its duties.” 

Mr. M. Suhraicardy coming from Midnaporc said that the Government were justi- 
fied to bring forward the Bill. But when it was twice rejected by tho popular house 
why should the Government thrust it down India’s throat V lie preferred the Govern- 
ment waiting till December and if, after thou, tho situation was to bocomo bad, then 
they could bring forward the Bill. 

Mr. K. N. N.' Sinha of Nashiporo was not proparod to arm the executive with 
such an absolute and autocratic measure for any futuro contingency. However, he 
would have preferred extending for a few years tho life of the existing Act. As it 
was not possible to suggest am«*udmonts, lie would remain neutral. 

Mr. Campbell of tlio Bengal Chamber of Commerce had no doubt that the Gov- 
ernor-General, while cortifVing the Bill, had given the most careful and mature con- 
sideration that it was necessary for the welfare of tho people of India. He believed 
that there would arise few occasions for action under this Bill and if the people 
obsorvod the law, tlie Bill would for all practical purpose remain a dead letter. 

Raja Char an jit Singh and Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh strongly supported 
the Bill as necessary for sujnossiug subversive movements. 

Sir JV. Choksy exppressed tho opinion that those who opposod the measure had 
not discussed it on its merit and had side-tracked tlie arguments in their refusal 
to face facts. He believed that prevention was bettor than cure and the policy of the 
Congress which brought desolation and misery to the masses was still iresn in me- 
mory. Ho was of opinion that picketing could never be peaceful. Ho whole-heartedly 
supported the Bill. ^ . . . . 4 _, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das , Leader of tho Opposition, said that they were 
left in the unfair position of eithor accepting or rejecting tho Bill. Hence there was 
no alternative left to them, but to oppose it in toto. He appealed to the Government 
to reconsider the matter and in tho light of the conclusive verdict of the Assembly. 
Drop the Bill and leave tho local Councils to tafco local measures to deal with danger 
against which tho Government wished to arm themselves. If necessity to deal with 
civil disobedience arose, it was open to the Government to enact ordinance in the 
light of past experience, but would be unwise to arm the Government with permanent 
legislation as that would retard tho healthy growth of democratic administration and 

Sir Mahommed Haynt Khan Noon, with his knowledges Commissioner In the 
Punjab, testified to the fact that tho ordinary law failed and it was only by emergency 
powers given in 1930 that the Government could deal with the various menaces. 

Tho Council then adjourned. 

25tk SEPTEMBER .--Doling the debate to-day Mr. V K . Kalika r ’ wns thn 
first speaker on the Bill. He accused the Government of breatm gjhe p ledge 
solemnly given by Sir Ilarry Haig, former nome Member to the pv<darHoaM, Oat 
the Act was intended to quell civil disobedience alone and its ®°®tmiim>oe or other- 
wise would lie in others' hands than the Government s. The British 
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still pinned their faith to democraoy and Parliamentary institutions and the? were 
entirely mistaken to quote dictatorial examples of Germany, Russia, or Italy. If 
they wanted snoh enactments it was better they throw away the mask and that 
abaxn of demooraoy and all paraphernalia. The speaker claimed that picketing was 
recognised even under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the existence of the so-called 
gutter Press was not peculiar to India. Even in England, there existed papers like 
*Buglar Times," also the worst specimens of which he would make a present to the 
Home Member. (Laughter). 

8ir Emory Craik mid that the Bill came in a certified form because a majority 
of the Assembly contemptuously rejected the measure twice. The fault did not lie 
at the doors of the Government The only change in the circumstances in India 
since 1032 was the suspension of oivil disobedience. Hence, the Government deleted 
from the present lot the provisions intended to check the ordinary manifestation of 
that movement. But according to public statements of the Congress leaders and 
even speeches in the Assembly, the Civil Disobedience mentality oould not die. In 
fact, the Congress Party opposed the measure, because they dia not want that the 
Government should have powers to kill civil disobedience again, when it was revived 
according to their own convenience. The picketing mentiuity was against the basic 
ideas of demooraoy. 

The main justification for the Government making the Bill permanent Was that 
they did not foresee within the measure of time, when the triple menace of 
terrorism, Communism and communal unrest would be less serious than at present. 
The terrorist situation in Bengal, no doubt, improved under the drastic measures 
taken by the Bengal Government and it was partly because of revulsion of feeling 
against the terrorist methods. But since the last Delhi session of the Legislature, 
there had been 27 instances of terrorist outrages, including three murders, a few 
daooities and oertain armed robbery, in whioh bombs and other weapons were 
used. Last night, the Government received a report of the murder of a Police 
constable by a suspeot, when arrested. 

The danger of Communism was steadily growing, and though Sir Henry Craik 
admitted that Indian oulture and tradition were against such doctrines, still it 
remained a danger because dangerous doctrines through Indian propagandists trained 
In Communists sohool abroad and with communist funds were steadily being spread 
in India. 

Regarding oommunalism, Sir Henry Craik recalled the Karachi, Lahore, Firozabad, 
Agra, Hyderabad (Deooan) Chaiaparan and Noakhali riots and said that the Govern- 
ment would be falling in their ddty, if they allowed the poison of communal hatred 
to spread in India". For one unrest, the Government officers had prevented at least 
twenty. (Cheers). Most of the district officers were Indians ana their main pro- 
oootmation was to allay and assuage communal differences. 

The Home Member emphatically denied the statement (hitherto completely unsubs- 
tantiated) that the Government were responsible for oommnnal hatred, whenever 
any communal . disturbances occurred, both parties oried “Send us British officers, 
British Magistrates and British lodges". There is no use in blaming the Government 
Never in my experience of 36 years have I known oommnnal unrest so great a 
menace to peace as in India. 

8ir Henry Craik then exhaustively dealt with the provisions relating to the Press 
and invited any member of the House to oome and wade through the 429 printed 
pages containing newspaper cuttings supplied by local Governments with a view to 
satisfy himself as to the seditious propaganda and incitement to murder. He added 
that there wm a section of the Press, whioh owed no allegianoe to any party on 
principle, but indulged in reviling other people. ^ A 

A Membur : Why did the Government penalise 15 newspapers over Quetta ? 

Sir Bmtry Craik : Because they gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Are we 

JW Bahadur ¥. P. Mtkrotra : They should be merely contradict*! 

Concluding, 8ir Bmry Craik said that the terrorist, the Communist, the sedition- 
monger and the civil disobedience-man, all interfered with the liberty of the people 
of their victims. The Government were bound to proteot the ordinary peaceful and 
law-abiding oitisens, from the interference of the revolutionary, the terrorist and the 
civil disobedie nce man. 

Mr. Monote /mom, vigorous!? opposing the nraenre, laid that it wm wor ee th an 
the ordinance ItMlLXhe wverBorfienam endd have dropped the meamre, afte r tt 
wm twioe rejected by the MMmSqr. Qould not the Governor-General hove Mo di fi ed 
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the measure to make it less unacceptable ? By the present BID, the proTisiona reatrlet- 
ing the liberty of the Press to criticise Indian States' Rulers, which would expire 
soon, had been givien permanent lease of life. 

Mr, Bangamyakulm Naidu said that the Bill would ore&te a large number of 
Mussohnis, who would make minoemeat of every progessiYe movement 

Devon Bahadur G. Narayanaevami Chatty supported the Bill as a well-wisher 
of peaces order and happiness in India. 

Bat Bahadur Lala Jagdieh Pratad and Mr. V. C . Vellingiri Gaunter opined 
that the cure for disoontent was a rapid development of the natural resources of the 
country, but not enactment of a stringent measure. 

Baja Qhazanfer Ali Khan, whole-heartedly supporting the measure, hoped that 
few occasions would arise for the application of the provisions and that the Govern- 
ment would instruct officials to use proper discreation. 

Mr. Mahomed Padtha said that m view of the happenings in the Punjab, he felt 
inclined to oppose the measure, but he did not wish to vote against the Government, 
because he felt there was need for continuance of the law for 6ome time longer. 

Mr. T. Sloan , winding up the debate, recalled that the present Aot, 
which was proposed to be given a permanent lease of life was passed by 
large majorities in both the Houses of the Central Legislatures. It was 
open to any provincial Government if it could do without the proposod Act to have 
it repealed at any time. The Government of India would reiterate that the orders 
under the Aot would be applied with restraint and discrimination. The Government 
of India whose policy had been to ultimately establish the greatest Federation whioh 
the world had ever seen and whioh will unite the whole of India under a single 
Government, felt convinced that the Bill was essential for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the country. 

The House divided and the motion for consideration was passed by 35 votes 
against 10 votes. 

The debate on Clause two was then taken up. It was not concluded, when the 
House rose for the day. 

Improvement of Jail Lebbabies 

26th. SEPTEMBER :-In the Council of State ‘o-day, moving a resolution urging 
the improvement of Jail Libraries in India, Detoan Bahadur G. Narapanaevami 
Chetti complained that even religious books like the Ramayan and the Mahabaratha 
were not available to prisoners and if any was found, it was mostly torn and several 
pages were missing. Though the matter concerned the provinces, the Government 
the initiative in the matter and dole out funds to the various 


of India should take 
jails. 

Mr. T. Solan s; 
order issued in If 
they would do what 
responsibility. 

Devon Bahadur 


with the resolution and referred to the Government's 
which was reiterated in last May. He assured the House that 
they oould to see that jail authorities did not negleot their 


Narayanaevami Chetti wanted to withdraw his resolution baft 

leave was not granted and the resolution was carried. 

Expobt of Gold 

Mr. Hoeeain Imam moved the next resolution urging the Government topurohase 
gold at the ourrent market rate and impose a small export duty on gold, while ad- 
mitting that India's holdings in sterling had increased in recent years, it was not 
so great as to allow India to do away with her gold requirements. He pointed oat mat 
India and England left the Gold Standard on the same date, i. e M September 21, 1281. 
While England was prudent enough during the period to augment her gold reserves 
with the Bank of England worth over eighty ororee of rupees. India had done mailing 
to replenish her reserves but on the other hand the country beosme poor through 
unchecked gold export The polioy of laissez fairs had proved ruinous. India? 
sterling debt had not been reduced a bit . 

Ben Bahadur Ramtarandae stressed how the Government’s exchange polioy ad- 
versely hit agriculturists. He maintained that unohe o ked export of gold was not in 
the interest of India and it was high time that the Government hnpoor 
thereon. 

Mr. P. O. TaUmUt. Finance Seoreta nr, waa, imperfeotjjheard in tta j 
He opposed the resolution. He pointea oat that atnoe Britain wart M U- -. 
Standuc in September 1981. to the end ol July last, India eapettod 9N latte of 
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cmme of gold. During the previous seven years from 1924-25 to 1990-31, she im- 
ported on Balance about 332 lakhs of ounces of gold. She had not yet. therefore, 
exported as much as she had imported during those seven yean but still bad a mar- 
gin of thirty-eight lakhs of ounces of gold. For the gold India imported during the 
seven specified yean she had paid 194 and a half croros of rupees. For the smaller 
quantity she exported sinoe England went off the Gold Standard, she received 233 
orores of rupees. Lidia would thus make a profit over her gold transactions of over 
Bs. 38 orores. atill had 38 lakhs of ounces in hand. 

inferring to the resolution Mr. Tallents asked what to do with gold if purchased 


would have more than doubled and commerce would have been none the better for 
it and results would have been disastrous, for India’s credit might have been affected. 
Referring to the suggestion of export duty, Mr. Tallents askea, if it was distress 


would still part with their accumulations to the debtor and as a dealer could not 
export, the prioe of gold would fall and the distressed cultivator would find his 
reserves bringing him less. It was in the interest of the ultimate seller and also to 
maintain unimpeded flow of trade that the Government of India had hitherto refrained 
from imposing a duty on export 

Mr. boeeain /worn reminded the Government how, when the silver import duty 
was increased, there was reduction in world prioe and suggested similarly that the 
world' prioe of gold would be affected. 

The resolution was rejeoted without division. 

Cbdoxal Law Bill (conid.) 

Consequently as previously agreed on the statement of Mr. Mitchell , leader of the 

tt n " 1A1. m JL i j: : n_: : K .l t n:ti ii a 


Party were not present in the Chamber. The President put clause by clause. No 
member stood up to speak. All clauses were thus put without discussion and carried. 
It was only when the Bill as recommended by the Governor-General was being 




The Bill was passed amidst laughter and oheers. 

Tex Employment of Women 

The House agreed to Mr. Mitchell’s motion to ratify the draft convention con- 
cerning employment of women during night and also passed the Bill amending the 
Factories Act The House passed the Bill amending certain enactments and repealing 
certain other enactments and adjourned till the 28tn. 

28 th. SEPTEMBER The Council of State held its last sitting for the session 
to-day. 

Com Csss Bill 

The Coffee Cess Bill was introduced by Mr. T. A. Stewart , who described it as 
the 1935 model of the older Cbss Aots, about tea, cotton and lac. All administrations 
in Booth India had pressed tor it and so had a big majority of coffee-growers. The 
oesa would be small, barely one per cent ad valorem to start with and the composi- 
tion of the Committee would give a majority to Indians. 

Mr. Hoecain Imam admired all cesses opt had doubts about this. How would It 
affect the preference granted to Indian coffee under the Ottawa Pact ? The compo- 
sition of the Committee might, he thought, be improved by giving representation to 
labour and Mr. Sapru, the consistent supporter of the workers’ interests that he is, 
reinforced the plea. 

Sir David Devadosa, Mr. G. Nanyanaawami Chetti and Mr. V. C. Vellingiri 
Sounder, all spoke supporting the Bill and Mr. Stewartgreplied to Mr.Hossain Imam’s 
points. He ham up Kenya’s example as worthy of being followed and hoped that later 
there may be a case for asking for increased preference. The Bill was passed. 


ere may be a case for asking for increased preference. The Bill was passed. 

The Jubbulpore-Chattisgarh divisions Divoroe Proceedings Validation Bill was also 

A ..ft .1 t — i M . A._ A » 7a 2 « . a _ At - A 11 _, L.J 


who wanted to refer to certain recent} 
i up by the Preridsnt The Council tn 


pronto of the Allahabad 
adjourned rim trie. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Autumn Seseion— Simla— 2nd. to 26th. September 1935 

The autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on tho 2nd. Sep- 
tember 1935. Sir AMur Rahim , President, took the chair. There was good attendance 
in the House and public galleries. The proceedings began in a spirit of good cheer 
when a number of new member's, including Government front benchers, wore applauded 
while taking the oath. 

Condolence references were made to the late Mr. Faqir Ch and, sitting member of 
the Assembly, who died recently and to Sir Basil Blackett and Mr. Ayyangar , who 
died since the last session. 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The President mentioned a number of adjournment motions. Those relating to 
Quetta were not moved. The President announced the disallowance by the Governor- 
General of the adjournment motion relating to Mr. Alohanlal Saxenas visit to 
Bengal on the ground that the matter did not concern tho Governor-General in Counoil 
(Congress benches ‘shame’, ‘shame’). The President next took up Seth Go ri/ui Das' 
motion relating to the conduct of the soldiers of the King's Regiment, Jubbulnore. Sir 
N. N. Sircar objected stating that the matter was subjudicc. Tho President ruled 
the motion out of order. 

While the previous adjournment motion of Mr. Akhil Dutt was disallowed on 
technical ground, Mr. Satyamurthi's motion raising the same question in general terms 
was allowed by the President and tho debate was fixed at 4 in the afternoon but 
it waB subsequently disallowed by order of the Governor-General. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1935* 

Sir Henry Craik then asked for leave to introduce the Bill amending Criminal Law and 
said that the Bill was likely to prove contentious but he expressed the hcfpe that they 
would be able to do do it without bitterness. On his side he assured he would keep 
any bitter feeling out of the discussion. 


*T«t of tho Bill. The following is the text of the Bill “Whereas it is expedient 
to amend the criminal law in the manner herein after appearing, it is hereby enacted 
as follows 


1. (1) This Act may be called the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1935. 

(2) It extends the whole of British India including British Beluchistan and Sonthal 
Parganas. 

2. (1) Sub-section »3) of section 1 and sections 2, 3, 4, G, 8, 15, 17 and the amend- 
ments to the Act of 1932 are herebv repealed. 

(2) Sub-section (3) of sectson 1 of the Ijidian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931, 
is hereby repealed. 

3. In the preamble to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the word ‘tempora- 
rily’ shall be omitted. 

4. In sub-section (4) of section 1 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, 
words and figures ‘section four’ and words and figures 'section four or’ shall bo 
omitted. 

5. In section 9 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 (a) in clause (11) the 
figures *two’, ‘three’ and ‘six’ shall be omitted and (b) clause (111) shall ho omitted, 

0. In sections 11, 12 and 13 of tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, tho words 
*bo lonjj^s this Act remains in force’ and words ‘deemed to be’ shall, wherever they 

In section 32 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1902, the words ‘so 
long as thia Act remains in force’ shall be omitted. 

11,1— m off Objects and Reasons 1 The following is the statement of objects and 
reasons attached to tho Bill : — 

•The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, will -expire on December 18 TbeOo- 
▼e minent of India propose by this Bill to continue certain of the provisions in that 
Act in a permanent form. 

12 
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The President held that no breach of privilege was committed. The House granted 
leave to introduce the Bill. 

Pkov. Insolvency Act. Amend. Bill 

After the Criminat Law Bill five other Government measures were introduced. Sir 
N. N. 8irear's Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act. was designed to assimi- 
late the terms o! Sec. 39 to those of See. 30 of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Aot. 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar says : 
"There is judicial authority for the proposition that a composition under section 
39, Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920. (V of 1920) releases an insolvent only from debts 
entered in the schedule but not from a debt in respect of which a creditor has not 
taken part in one insolvency proceedings, whereas section 30 of the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act, 1909, (HI of 1909) releases an insolvent from all debts provable in 
insolvency. A comparison of section 44 of the former Act and section 45 of the 
latter Act indicates that the effect of the order of discharge is substantially the same 
under both the Acts and there is no good reason why the effect of a compromise 
should not similarly be the same. This Bill is designed to assimiliate the terms of 
section 89 of the Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, to those of section 30 of the Presi- 
dency Town Insolvency Act, 1909. 

Sir N. A 7 . Sircar's another Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act 
relates to sec. 17 and is intended to make it clear that a preliminary Appli- 
cation to ascertain what security will satisfy the court must be made and decided be- 
fore a substantive application for order to set aside a decree, and that it is always 
open to an applicant to adopt the alternative course of depositing the total deoretal 
amount. 

;Sir AT. N. Sircar's next Bill makes small changes in the Incometax Act, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act while it repeals the six Manpur regulations in consequence of .the 
cession to the Maharaja of Indore of Manpur. 


The present Act includes, (1) provisions against certain forms of intimidation (sec- 
tions .2 to 4 and 6 to & ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace 
(section 13) : and (3) provisions to secure greater control ovbt the press (section 5 and 
sections 14-16). 

The civil disobedience movement is at present in abeyance. The Government have, 
therefore, decided not to continue the provisions against those forms of intimidation 
which were the special feature of that movement, namely, sections 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
of the Act. 

Section 7 stands on a different footing. Picketing has not ceased with the civil 
disobedience movement. It is now reorganised not only as a means of opposition to 
any form of constituted authority but also of causing annoyance to private persons 
who differ from political, economic or religious views of picketters. It is likely to 
be the main feature of any subversive movement and it cannot be dealt with effec- 
tively under the ordinary law. The Government, therefore, propose to give permanent 
effect to section 7 which will, as at present, not come into force unless extended to g 
particular area by the local Government. 

Section 13 confers on the Government powers to take certain action in connection 
with places used for the purposes of an unlawful association. It was enacted to 
strengthen the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which is a permanent Act. It is. 
therefore, logical to give permanent effect to the provisions of section 13. Unlawful 
associations are formed for the furtherance of subversive movement and it is essential 
the Government should retain powers to enable them to deal effectively with suoh 
associations when they are of dangerous character. 

Section 5 of the Act, 1932 makes it an offence to disseminate the contents of pros- 
cribed documents. It is a logical supplement to the Indian Press Emergency Powe.s 
Aot (1931) and section 99- A. Code of criminal Procedure, 1898 and should have the 
same period of validity as those Acts. Sections 14 to 16 continue and extend the 
soope of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act 1931. Having regard to the conti- 
nuance of the terrorist movement and to the existence of the movement which has 
** its object to overthrow the present social and economic system by violent means 
and constantly recurring outbursts of communal feeling the Government cannot safely 
relax their existing powers for the control of the press and of unauthorised news 
sheets and newspapers. 
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Army Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. Tottenham's Bill amending the Army Act, 1911, provides two new sub-sections in 
sec. 103-A enabling the Governor-Generaf-in-Council to release such persons, who, 
when brought to trial before a court martial, are found to be of unsound mind ana 
therefore incapable of making a defence or found guilty but insane at tho time of 
oommitting the alleged offence. The opportunity is also taken to rectify two omissions 
in the Act, one being to empower the district court martial to award to a warrant 
officer sentence of forfeiture of seniority rank, reprimand and severe repr imand on 
the analogy of sec. 182 of the Army Act. 

Motor Vehicles Act. Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik* s Bill tc amend the Motor Vehicles Act gives effect to the sugges- 
tion that purely technical offences under tho Act and rules made thereunder will be 
compoundable at the option of the alleged offender. 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill Sir Henry Craik says : ‘In 19112 
the Government of the United Provinces appointed a committee to consider the taxa- 
tion of road traffic. That committee recommended inter alia that purely technical offen- 
ces under the Motor Vehicles Act or rules made thereunder should be compoundable at 
the option of the alleged offender. The Bill seeks to give -effect to this recommendation. 
It is thought that the offences nnder sections, 3, 5, 6 and 7 of the Act should not be 
made compoundable and as regards the offences against tho rules made by the local 
Governments under section 11 of tho Act it is proposed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences are to be made non-compound able. Other offences should be made 
compoundable with the permission .of a court either before or after the appearance of 
the accused in the court for a sum not exceeding the maximum amount of fine for 
the offences concerned. Such composition should count as conviction and the driver’s 
licence will be liable to be endorsed under sub-section (2) of section 16. The machinery 
for the composition of offences is left to be governed by the rules to be made under 
the Act. Some difficulty has been experienced as to the periods wherefor endorse- 
ments on the driver’s licences should subsist. It is proposed to leave the matter to 
be regulated by the rules made by the local Governments under section 11 of the Act . 

Employment of Women in Night 

Mr. Mitchell moved the ratification of the draft convention concerning the 
employment of women during the night (revised 1934) adopted at the 18th session of 
the International Labour Conference. Mr. Mitchell said that the resolution was neces- 
sitated by the ruling of the International Court of Justice that tho convention pas*#* 
in 1919 did apply to even women in positions of supervision and management The 
Government of India now adhered to the original convention and ratified the new one, 
thus going in the desired direction. The resolution ratifying the convention was adopted. 

Consequently Mr. Mitchell introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act removing 
the power to exempt women managers or su[>orvisors from prohibition of employment 
during night hours, thereby bringing the law in line with the International Labour 
Convention. The House a£ this stage adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to discuss official legislative 
measures brought over from the last session and also to consider the Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 15 per cent, duty on carbon blocks. 

The motions for adjournments were then taken up. Mr. Qauba did not move his 
first motion relating to the Shahidganj mosque. 

Mr. Satyamurthi wished to move his proposition alleging lack of discipline .among 
troops as evidenced by the conduct of certain soldiers in Benda village near Jubbul- 

S ore. He promised not to refer to the matters [lending before the court but felt a 
e bate was necessary as evidence of lack of discipline elsewhere too was growing. 

The President held the motion could not be discussed without referring to the 
conduct of soldiers on trial and therefore ruled it out of order. 

CINEMATOGRAPH BlLL 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the consideration of the Cinematograph Bill as passed 
by the Council of State. Sir Henry said that the measure had been very carefully 
considered but if the Douse so wished he would not object to its reference to a select 
committee, lie motion for the select committee was adopted. 
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Aligarh Muslim University Act Amendment Bill 

Sir G. 8 . Bajpai then moved the consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act already passed by the Council of State, making the appointment of 
pro-vice-chancellor purely discretionary according to the view of the court of the 
university instead of obligatory as now. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali proposed an amendment to abolish the post of pro-vice- 
chancellor. Sir Mohammad Yakub objected os due notice of the amendment was not 
given. The President upheld the objection. 

Mr. G, 6'. Bajpai tthon moved the adontioiwof clause 2 of the Bill. 

Mr. Shaukat Alt opposing recalled the original verdict of the court in favour of 
the abolition of the post and alleged that there was corruption and jobbery which 
would continue if the two posts were kept. ‘Let Dr. Ziauddin livo in a singular glory.' 
He reminded the House that the Uahimtoola report which made Dr. Ziauddin retire 
seven years ago was thrown to the winds. 

Sir G. 8 . Bajpai replied that tho original motion for the abolition of the post was 
based on the plea of retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was 
unnecessary to the appointment of the pro-vice-chancellor. Therefore the allegation 
of Mr. Shaukat Ali that the Government desired to interfere was based on the plea of 
retrenchment and 6aid the approval of the Government was unnecessary to the 
appointment of the pro-vice-ohanceJJor. Therefore the allegation of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
that the Government desired to interfore was baseless. The clause was adopted 
without a division. 

Sir 0. £. Bajpai moved that the Bill be passed. At this stage the clock struok 4 
and the House proceeded to discuss Mr. Nilkanta Das’ adjournment motion. 

Indian Troops for Abyssini ^ 

Mr. Nilkanta Das moved a censure motion, protesting against the Government 
sending troopa to Abyssinia without consulting the House or without consulting the 

E ftblio opinion. IIo also wanted to make it clear that Indian troops should not 
e used for war. India sympathised with Abyssinia. lie had no objection in sending 
troops only for the protection of Indian nationals in Abyssinia. 

References of Mr. Nilkanta Das to Italy’s attitude and Signor Mussolini’s descrip- 
tion of coloured races were objected to by Mr. Foreign Secretary and Sir 

N. N. Sircar, Leader of the House. Tho latter quoted from President Paters ruling 
in the courso of a similar adjournment motion in respect of sending troops to China 
wherein it was laid down that no references would bo made affecting foreign relations. 
Sir N. N. Sircar held that Mr. Nilkanta Das was dangerously on the line and had not 
just overstepped it. 

Mr. Tottenham , Army Secretary, admitted that tho Government were under the 
obligation to consult the' legislature whenever it was possible, if any question arose 
about sendiug troops from India for the purpose other tnan the defence of India. On 
this occasion the Government did not deviate from that undertaking. Of the 1JBQ0 
British subjects there were 1,000 Indians. There was a small legation guard of Indian 
soldiers. The press in India had been suggesting and members of the House through 
questions also suggested the protection of interest of Indians in Abyssinia and that 
immediate action was necessary. This was in August when the House was not in 
session. Henco it was not possible to consult the House. After all only 100 men 
were sent to reinforce the legation guard and that would not make any difference even 
if there was war. For sending only 100 men to reinforce tho legation guard the cost 
of which would be borne by the British Government, the Government did not deserve 
censuro. If it was censured tho House would bo calling ridicule on its own heads. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that lie personally approved of the Government action 
and would offer himself as a soldier in defence of the weak. 

Sardar Manga l Singh joined the issue with Maulana Shaukat Ali and while 
wishing that the British (Government would bear half the cost of British troops from 
India, ha supported tho action taken and hoped the motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Krishna Kant Malaviya said that if ever the Government acted rightly 
during the last 10 years this was the occasion. (Hear, ffrar.) He, in fact, wanted 
the Government of India to tell his Majesty’s Government to enter into war against 
Italy in defence of Abyssinia and not merely take interest in the question of some 
lake or road. 

Mr. Acheson objected to the reference of the foreign policy* 

The President reminded Mr. Malaviya that the rules of the standing orders were 
very wide and prohibited discussion on any aspect of the foreign policy. Mr. Mala- 
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viy a contended that the House had a right on behalf of India which was an original 
member of the League of Nations to say that they wished to go into war with Italy 
to prevent aggression against Abyssinia. He submitted to the ruling of the chair. 

Mr. Nilkanta Das withdrew the motion. The House then resumed the consideration 
of normal business. The Aligarh University Bill teas passed* 

Civil Procedure Code Amemd. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the reference of the select committee, the Bill 
amending section 51 of the Civil Procedure Code. The object, of Sir Henry Craik’s 
bill is to protect the honest debtors of all classes (not industrial workers only) from 
their detention in the civil prison and confine such detention to the debtors proved to 
be recalcitrant or fraudulent. Sir Henry Craik hold that the circulation of the bill 
elioited opinions very considerable of which favoured the principle of the measure. 
He moved for a select committee of the bill. Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. Avimisha- 
lingam Chetty gave a few suggestions for the committee and the debate then con- 
cluded and the House adjourned. 

Manufacture of Locomotives in Ry. Workshops 

4th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly Opposition won the first division of the session to- 
day by passing Mr. Chetty's resolution on locomotives by 65 votes to 45. Mr. Venkat - 
aenalam Chetty moved the following resolution : “That immediate steps be taken to 
equip the State Railway workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery 
in order to ensure manufacture of all locomotive requirements within railway work- 
shops.” Mr. Chetty traced the history of this demand since 1921 and pointed out that 
every time the Government of India promised to take actiou in the desired direction, 
but it was an unbroken record of brokou pledges. 

Sir A. H. Qhuznavi considered the resolution inopportune as the railways wero 
already losing revenue, and the need was not for adding expenditure to the huge 
expenditure running into crores. Why had not the Tatas started manufacturing 
locomotives ? For they knew that they could not complete in tho world market. 

Mr. Atharali and Mr. Oiri supported the resolution pointing out that it was high 
time that Government gave effect to the pledges as India was ready to meet whatever 
expenditure would be necessary therefor. Then there could bu no more monkeying 
with this question. Mr. Giri urged long vision on tho part of the present Government. 
Sardar Sant Singh and Pandit K. K. Malaviya wondered how long India had to 
depend for locomotives on foreign countries. 

Sir James Origg intervened and enunciated the general principle concerning limits 
within which the Government would he justified in promoting a now industry. The 
Government could tako active steps to establish an industry if its existence was ab- 
solutely essential for the very existence of the country, and, secondly, when it could 
be seen from the start that the industry would before long become self-supporting. 
Whenever assistance was given by way of subsidy or protection it was immaterial, 
the only difference being that in the case of protection the cost was much higher and 
fell on wrong shoulders. Sir James Grigg considered Mr. Giri’s views as middle-headed 
because unless the industry could produco at competitive prices there was no chance 
of exporting from India. , . 

Sir Choudhury Zafmllah Khan welcomed the debate and tracing the history re- 
oaUed the Tariff Board’s remark that on national ground it was essential to establish 
the industry (Opposition applause). He said that he joined in the applause, but the 
Board had also stated that* the condition precedent was the existence of sufficient mar- 
ket for locomotives. That condition was not to be fulfilled to-day even in a lesser 
degree. The result was that the Peninsular Works tried to manufacture wagons, but 
even this failed for want of steady orders. 

Bombing in the Frontier 

The Blouse commenced the adjournment motion of Dr. Khan Sahib against the 
bombing of innocent women and children in a trans-Frontier village by the K. A. F. 

. . Br. Khan Sahib said that the bombing took place on a land near his village. He 
j“®*elf saw the R. A. F. planes going. The House would be surprised to learn that 
the first notice of this bombing operation to villagers was the bombing itself ana the 
^Peshawar Press published a notice only three days after the bombing incident The 
Ngibes-tnen never disturbed the British area. Then why invade the tribal are* aod 
™ms them ? This provocation should cease. 
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Mr. G . R. F. Tottenham , Army Secretary, explained the part played by the mili- 
tary authorities. The R. A. F. did not bomb innocent women and children. They 
were at present engaged in bombing the area in which the lashkar of hostile tribes- 
men were staying. These tribes belonged to the area between the administrative border 
and the Durand line, which was the frontier of India and not beyond the frontier. 
These tribes had been committing wanton acts of offence and bombing was decided on. 
This operation set off the advantage of inaccessibility which the tribesmen always 
enjoyed-. It also saved time and money and caused a smaller number of casualties 
both amongst the British troops and amongst the enemy. In the present case more 
than the usual 24 hours’ notice was given to tribesmen by dropping leaflets, so that 
women and children had ample time to vacate the Houses. The idea was to cause dis- 
comfort and economic pressure and induce the tribe to surrender without any loss of 
life. Thus this was a most humane form of warfare. The present operation was in- 
tended to make a blockade area so that it could bo hoped that the tribe would pursue 
peaceful pursuits. 

Major Ahmed Nawaz said that Dr. Khan had not given any figures to show how 
many women and children were killed. The speaker’s personal information was that 
they were not killed. Government always tried to make peace, failing that they indul- 
ged in the most humane method. 

Mr. Bulabhai Desni said that the Assembly was not concerned with a particular 
expedition, but the main issue was that they were no party to such barbaric method 
for which they claimed to he more civilised than other people, who had better scienti- 
fic and mechanical knowledge (applause). When Indians would be in power they would 
not adopt such a method, whose real justification was in the upkeep of war to prove 
the need for the present high rate of army expenditure. 

Dr. Khan Sahib replying said that leaflets thrown from the air giving notice were 
useless, as the people wore illiterate. 

The Houso divided and carried Dr. Khan’s motion by 67 votes to 44. The House 
then adjourned. 

Criminal Law Amendment Dill 

5th, SEPTEMBER Sir Henry Craik moved to-day for consideration of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Hill and began his speech by asking the House to take 
the Dill into consideration. There was perfect silence in the House. Mr. M. 
L. Savona raised a minor point of order, which fell through. Stressing 
the necessity of the present Dill, the mover emphasised that it was mainly 
directed against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country and he 
could foresee no reasonable time when Government could relax their measure 
against, this triple menace. So it. was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on the statute hook, lie added besides the tripplc menace mentioned, there was the 
danger of revival of the civil disobedience movement, of which due notice must be 
taken. Sir Henry Craik added : “It might be argued that Civil Disobedience is not now 
in force, why, then, any legislation against that. Well, the movement has only been 
suspended and not stopped. . , , _ J .. 

Coming to the provisions of the present Hill he said the first operative important 
clause was that which repeals the sections limiting the duration of the 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes the bill permanent. Again it may be questioned why 
the measure was being made permanent. When the 1932 Hill was introduced, it was 
designed to be permanent. Hut an amendment limiting its life to three years was 
accepted by Government,. It had been found that temporary legislation did not 
induce the* promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. 
It gave them encouragement that they can pursue their activities when favourable 
atmosphere came due to the relaxation of law. .... 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned. Sir Henry proceeded, the move- 
ment had new been for about 30 years. “I admit that there has been some improve- 
ment in Bengal now due partly to the sterner measure in force and due partly to 
the revulsion among the public against it. Hut it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the terrorist movement, to relax the measures. During the last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India there has been a distinct revival of the movement ' 

tt As regards communal unrest, I can recall no time when the problem has been 
more acute. There has been no time when officials and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. , . . _ . « 

“The danger of the Communist Movement is not perhaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure the House that it is the movement which is beewninr 
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ste *¥ 1 ? inoiwislnjgly active and there is s serious threat not merely to Ooveni- 
ment but to the whole organisation of the society as at present constitute-! LrtZi 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all ravriuttowr 
subversive movements in genera! and m part enter against throe public serious mmmm 7 

Sir Henry Craik next enumerated the incidents in the Punjab, Bengal and K. 
when picketing had been resorted to in the case of strikes In sehooTs arS coK 
“ in Nagpur and Bombay strikes which, lio said, had been engineered by^te 
Communists. He told the tale of a picketing case before a cinema house in Arantsa? 
where an unfounded rumour got currency that the film shown affected the iSirioM 
susceptibilities of the Mussalmans. b WS 

Continuing, Sir Horny admitted that the provisions relating to the Press must l» 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for the retention of the nowem of 
control over the Press was insufficiency in the common law of tho land to do-d 'with 
inflammatory writings. He cited Uandliiji to show that prior to lfth writin« 
appeared in the Press m support of the terrorists and in praise of terrorism *35 
incitements to bitter communal hatred. The Home Member referrred to tho CalmX 
riots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religious leaders 
were fanned by articles in the Press. Sir Henry Craik said that in March 
1931, the position deteriorated considerably iti Bengal especially after the Chittaroni 
armoury raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the historv of 
revolutionaries were published. Press condemnation of terrorism was ennnled with 
extravagant praise. Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved the situa- 
tion. Sir Henry said whenever the control over the Press was relaxed the uo’sition 
deteriorated dangerously. Institution of dummy editors ramie action under the 
ordinary law useless. However, he opined, a responsible press had nothing to fear 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly to hand 
over the administration of the new Government which was corning shoitlv in 
existence with powers to combat the subversive movements and, secondly, to vrotect 
the voiceless millions of this country who wore uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peaco. The object of the leriala- 
tion was not repression of nationalism. 6 

Mr. Satyamurti initiating opposition to Sir Henry Craik’s motion said that the 
opposition to the Home Member’s motion on tho part of the Congress Party was born of 
an equally serious sense of responsibility. He said : “We are convinced that wo can 
Govern this country in her best interests without this Jaw ’. Quoting Mr. Morley’s 
letter to Lord Minto, Mr. iSatyamurthi maintained that even to-day after over a 
generation there was the same phenomenon of pure blindness to all signs of the 
times. Dealing with Sir Henry Craik’ s remarks about communal ism, Mr. Satya- 
murthi asked if this Govemmont had done all they could to promote communal 
peace. He asked : Have they not pitted one community against another ? If the 
communal situation was worse the responsibility lay at the door of tin* Government 
more than anybody else’s. (Applause from Nationalist benches). Mr. Satvamurthi 
twitted the Home Member for his overflowing sympathy for the new Government. 
He asked : If future Governments in the provinces were to he responsible and 
autonomous and if it meant any little responsibility, why not allow them to administer 
the provinces on their own responsibility instead' of a ‘ gift of this kind ? The real 
purpose was that they wanted to stille public opinion in the press, and in the 
platform. Otherwise there was no other object of the Dill. He asked : Apart from 
the local Governments, which public body or association or group had asked for 
legislation ? Why do you want to enact it ‘in the teeth of all oppositions ? Quoting 
Sir Abdur Rahim T s speech in 1932 Mr. Satyamurti said, u \Ve oppose the measure 
since we cannot flout public opinion. 

In conslusion Mr. Satvamurthi said : “The bill is intended to enthrone autocracy, 
stifle swadeshi and peaceful picketing and prevent associations which Government 
dislikes. It follows that the Government does not bcliovo in their own reforms, and 
they do not believe in their own courts of justice. If inspite of the warning of 
this house, inspite of tho experience of other countries, inspite of the unanimous 
public opinion the Government proceeds on with this measure, they will be driving 
another nail in their coffin. The house then adjonrned. 


6th. SEPTEMBER : — Initiating the debate on the Criminal law Amendment Bill to-day 
Mr. K. L. Oauba observed : The Bill in the form in which it has been presented is 
an insalt to the intelligence of the House, is an insult to the country, (applause). In 
order to justify the necessity of the present measure Government must make out a 
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clear and convincing case for them for this is no emergent legislation bat a perma- 
nent enactment unless they can render a satisfactory account of that we are not 
prepared to give them any more extension of the same. They talk too much of the 
terrorist menace. They detained a man like Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who was elected 
to this House and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the plea that he 
was involved ‘in terrorist activities. Bat what evidence, what proof of that allegation 
was placed before .this House ? Well, if that can be possible in case of a man like 
Mr. Sarat Bose, it oan well be imagined how an ordinary man is treated by Govern- 
ment under the special laws/ 1 

Pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya characterised the Bill as an ontrageously inde- 
fensible measure which he opposed. He said that truth was on his side ; justice was 
on his side ; his was the cause to defend the God given gift of free expression whioh 
the Bill wanted to stifle. Continuing, the Pandit enumerated the woes of the working 
journalists and quoted extensively from the speech of Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, All-India Journalists* Conference, 'held recently in Calcutta, 
detailing the rigours of the Press Act and especially preps censorship worked <in 
Bengal gave the Jie direct to the statement made in the House that the Indian press 
was enjoying considerable freedom. Regarding communism he said that it did not Jie 
in their mouth to blame them for this evil after the history of separate electorates 
and the Communal Award. 

Dr. Deshmukh asserted that the Bill violated every principle of law. It was a 
misnomer to call it law. It violates the elementary principles of .jurisprudence in as 
muoh as it takes a man to be guilty before he is proved so. Jt takes away the right 
of appeal. Referring to communism Dr. Deshmukh said he wondered why people got 
panicky at the mere mention of communism. It is nothing but a struggle .between 
•haves and have note/’ The only remedy of this is to promote indigenous industry. 
Here we have the commerce members who say that vital industries cannot he started 
because it is economic to purchase things from foreign countries. Here we have the 
finance members who maintain balance of trade by export of gold. If that was in 
England with the export of gold, the Finance Member would also be exported 
(laughter). Here we have an executive who want peace and tranquility as an end in 
itself and a means to an end. We don’t want peace of death, we want repose of life. 

Dr. Deabmukh had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 9th. 


9th. SEPTEMBER -.—When the consideration of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to-day Dr. Deshmukh , continuing his speech, denied that the Press was 
responsible for encouraging communalism. He considered the European community as thi 
worst offenders in this respect and referred to the preponderating representation aocorded 
to Europeans in legislatures and services. He 9aid that Bombay saw riots in 1928 and 1932. 
But in 1928 when there was no Press Act, the riot was much JesR severe and entailed 
lesser life and property and business. He characterised the measure as double laced 
in that while snowing to protect the people against communalism and terrorism, it 
reallv wanted to muzzle the Press— the JPrcss which was a great means lor educating 
and ameliorating the people. Dr. Deshmukh appealed to the Indian members of the 
House to reject the measure, which was a serious encroachment upon the liberty of 
the Press. 


Mr. R. 8 . Sarma supported the motion and said that it was necessary to stop 
publication of articles ana speeches glorifying the murderous activities of terrorists as 


S ition of articles ana speecnes giomying me murderous activities oi terrorists as 
Xrishnakant Malaviya did in his speech. He referred to the heading of a 
Calcutta paper over the execution of Dinesh Gupta, which ran “Dauntless Dinesh Dies 
at Dawn , Such headings were mischievous. Mr. Sarma claiming over a decade's 


at Dawn , Such headings were mischievous. Mr. Sarma claiming over a decade's 
experience as a working journalist, expressed the opinion that the provisions relating 
to the Press were purely preventive and the journalist who did not overstep law or 
who did not sympathise with terrorists or glorify the deeds of murder need be afraid 
of the Bill. Pandit Krisbsakant Maiaviya's speech really glorified the deeds of murder 
(ones of ‘no. no*) and the motives of the murderers, (fiaar, hear). The Home Mem- 
ber should welcome such frank speeches as Pandit Krishnakant Malaviy’a. The Bill 
intended to check speeohee or writings of ihat description. The difficulty was that the 
Tndiiwn accepted the editorials of toe Indian Press as gospel truth and mischief was 
wrought also through headfinea. The terrorists were not bom but made by the 
columns of a section of the Judina Press (Opposition murmurs). Papers like “The 
Hindu” and “Amrit Bear Brinks' need not be afraid of the restrictions proposed 
under the BBL The Hindu" which had got the blessings of Congress propaganda had 
bom raised to the dignity of n friend If paper by the Home Member. Xus was beoanse 
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had djsocrantsnsivoad terrorism. Mr. Sanaa also thought that the Indian 
extremist papers hked a measure like this (Cries of “No"). ^ 

. that Government would have to pay the fall price one 

d» for ignoring the Meson of history, namely, that public discontent should not be 
■Mowed to increase. Thera was great discontent against this legislation the objects of 
whs* wees only to substitute the executive judgment and kill all political activity. 

. 8trdar JofeHdra Singh opposing the Bill said that the best way for killing terro- 
rism was to formulate schemes whereby employment would be given to discontented 
young assn. He honestly believed that the Bill was designed to deprive the elementary 
rights of ciusens. * 

Mr. 8. Aiaf Ali wi that during the decade from 1931 to 1931, 67B00 murders 
were reported of whioh only 17,000 conviofaons were secured. In 1933 only one-third 
of tho people who broke into lioases and committed similar offences wero convioted. 
Two million, oases were left untraced. All this showed that the police instead of doing 

thoir nmnoir rintv tn tra/<o nvimna warn nMinantMti«» l 


Oorernment come to the Assembly to ask it to pass fresh laws ? ; 
ment forgotten the yiew of the Sapru Committee on the Press laws ? 


lOtb. SEPTEMBER -Mr. B. Das said that if the Government had published the re- 
port of the official enquiry into the Dacca incidents exposing Bengal Police, Bengal officials 
would then have known the kind of acts done under these special laws. The speaker said 
that paBt Home Members had taken the entire press into confidence, and not the “friendly 
pram 1 alone. The new system of flirting with one section of the press would do no 
good. Mr. Das regretted that Sir Henry Craik had gone back on the pledges of two 
of his predecessors and stretched the Bill to communal dissension. Sir Henry Craik 
was public enemy Number Three. Mr. Das asked whether the Government would 
create a public enemy No. 4 next year for contempt of Court He referred to tho 
annoyance caused by the cases against the editors of the “leader” and the “Amrita 
Baaar Patrika” and, concluding, said no Government could thrive under perpetual 
safeguards and emergency laws. 

Ur. Dalai congratulated the Home Member for bringing forward the Bill in the 
interests of public security aud tranquility and peaceful development of the country. 
(A voice : Oh 1) He said that no right-minded Indian would desire a return to the 
dreadful conditions of the 1930 civil disobedience movement The consistent policy of 
the Government had been to maintain the Indian Press as free from control as possible 
but circumstances had compelled them to impose executive control as the Vernacular 
Press encouraged a spirit of lawlessness and stimulated the lower passions of the 
refcdera. Such legislation was absolutely necessary in order to resist the forces whioh 
oreated a chao s. 

Mr. Akkil Chandra Datti, Deputy President, objected to drastic legislation being 
made permanent in anticipation of certain events and held that terrorism was due to 
hunger for bread and hunger for freedom. “Let the Government give the freedom 
and we will provide the food”. Mr. Datta referred at length to the contributory poli- 
tical and economic causes and said that terrorism was the inevitable result of 


those causes. Mr. Datta continuing quoted several instances to show that the 
Government's attitude towards communal riots was far from stopping them. The 
situation at present was : “There was no rioting, no no-tax campaign, no picketing, 
no social boycott and threats of breaking law and order. It is therefore very difficult 
to understand why this legislation is being maintained." . ‘ . 

Mr. Fazlul Haq said that he had read the Home Member’s speech dispassionately 
and his considered opinion was that the Bill was entiroly unnecessary. Even if there 
was irresponsible writings in the press, these writings in thomselves could not pro- 
mote terrorism, oommunism or anarchism. The ground must already be there for 
such writings to promote them, and this ground had been prepared by consistent mal- 
administration (cheers). H» advice to Abe Government was to go to tlie root cause. 


He was giving this aavioe as the best supporter of the Government So far as com- 
nmnaliam was concerned, the Press Act could not check it Communalism would dis- 
appear only when the leaders and their followers practised toleration. 

The Mahar ay Kumar of Vuianagram asked whether any one could deny that toe 
Act of 1931 had really contributed towards the present peaceful situation. t He quoted 
jeceot comments from nationalist newspapers showing how toe Press naa expreeeea 
itself freely He wished the Congress would take part in toe 
country and that the future conduct of the people and the press would make tae 
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use of the present law unnecessary. He, however, felt strongly the need of the law 
and supported the Home Member’s motion. 

Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant characterised the Bill as an outrage on all the 
cherished institutions of the modern age and civilization. He recalled how exactly one 
hundred years ago, Sir Charles Metcalf, in withdrawing the restrictions against the 
press, asked the critics to show how the advance of knowledge was a curse and not a 
blessing. The speaker said that the entire history of the Press laws showed that 
whenever in force they had greatly hindered the development of knowledge. Thus 
when the Press Act of 1910 was in force, printing presses increased by sixty a 
year, whel'eas, when it was repealed, they doubled in number. Similarly newspapers and 
journals which increased during the Press Act period by less than ‘200, increased by 
1,600 when the press was free. The number of books which had actually decreased during 
the operation of the Press Act, increased by 50 per cent., when the Act was repealed. 
Could any one, he asked, face these statistics and deny that restraint of the press was 
a grave menace to the inculcation of knowledge in this country. Continuing he 
challenged the Home Member to show that Sir Harry Haig had aiiy other object in 
bringing forward the Bill except to deal with civil disobedience. The Bill snowed 
nothing except the morbid tendency of the executive to retain autocratic powers and 
all the reasons given were the fictions of a fertile imagination. He remarked that he 
had never heard more fantastic and ridiculous argument in his life than the Act was 
meant to prepare the country for responsible government Did the Home Member 
realize that the responsible ministry of the future might use the law to perpetuate its 
existence till eternity (applause) ? Did Mr. James realize that it empowered the 
Speaker as minister to declare the European Association unlawful without assigning 
any reasons and that the Act was unappealable (cheers) ? Pandit Pant concluded : “But 
this argument that you trust the future ministers is hypocrisy. The ministers will 
have no power over the services, and yet you want us to trust these mysterious minis- 
ters with the most cherished rights of the people.” 


11th. SEPTEMBER Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant x continuing his speech to-day, 
said that the Government had issued a pamphlet containing seditious and subversive 
writings in the press in order te justify the legislation. The Government were able to 
compile only 30 pages from newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets and posters issued 
in all the provinces and over ten years, namely, from 1921 to 1931 when there was no 
Press Aot. No writings except those from eyelostyled posters conld be found promo- 
ting communism. Was it at all fair to pass such drastH? legislation on this meagre 
material ? If the material in this pamphlet were placed before a judicial tribunal 
half of it would beideolared perfectly innocent and the writers of the remainders nould 
be dealt under section 10. 

The Home Memoir : We can't got them. 

Mr. Pant : If you can’t trace the culprits then you get out (Cheers), 

Mr. Pant read extracts from writings in the British Press' on communism and said 
that nothing so vitriolic and poisonous was ever written in India. Yet, was the British 
Press brought under restriction V Continuing, rMr.\Pantt mentioned the fact that the 
security of only 17 papers had been forfeits^ out of 4,600. This showed that the 
percentage of breach of the law was normal, and hot higher than offences committed 
% people in other professions, including incideAbe timmiiection with the lack of 
discipline by the military near Jubbulpore.'lf theUmvt. were logical then they should 
appoint a committee, consisting of three Indiarttl Members of the Government and 
demaud a security for good behaviour from such m3. S. officers who wero found to 
have committed a dereliction of duty and be unfaithful to the interests of the country. 

But, while only 17 presses had proved to be offenders, 500 have been prevented from 
coming into existence, proving that the greatest mischief of the repressive laws was 
that they fell more heavily on the innocent than on the guilty. Finally, he asked if 
the House could trust the Executive with such extraordinary powers when the Bombay 
Congress film had been bauned, and oven a Viceroy, who was Lord Chief Justices had 
agreed to Sir Henry Gidney’s request that Anglo-Indian criminals should be whipped 
not by Indians, but by Anglo-Indians. 

Chaudhury Zajfrullah Khan made a long speech lasting for 10 minutes in support 
of the Bill in course of which he examined the clauses .at great length. Sections 
2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 of the 1932 Act which were mainly directed against civil disobedience 
were sought to be repealed and civil disobedience was in suspense. That! amply proved 
that the Government were not anxious to get more and more powfers and once 
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powers got, to hold on that Picketing, he observed, interfered with the elementary 
right of free dealing. The present Bill sought to continue those provisions which were 
considered necessary to guard the “repose of life,” of all concerned. 

Mr. F. K James was constantly heckled when in his speech he charged Pandit 
Krishnakant Malaviya with applauding terrorism and the Congress being mixed un 
inseparably with terrorism at least in Bengal. Ordinary law of the land being insu- 
fficient to cope with terrorism what other solution except the present measure was left 
he asked. (Mr. Satyamurthi replied “Swaraj”). ’ 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury differed from the Home Member in the latter's appre- 
ciation of the communal situation. He said, the communal situation very much 
improved after the storm raised over the Government of India Act had blown 
away. At Delhi we were within an ace of settlement of the question owing to Jinnah- 
Kajendra Prasad talks. Though the political situation improved, the only commotion 
we find is in the Home Department of the Government of India. The House then 
adjourned. 


12tb. SEPTEMBER Mr. N.Af. Joshi. (nominated. Labour) put a plea to-day on behalf 
of human freedom and protested against the legislation ou behalf of the working classes. 
He asked if there was any member in the House, including the Home Member, who 
would swear that, he would not resort to civil disobedience any time, however unjust 
the legislation might be. Picketing meant peaceful persuasion and Mr. Joshi declared 
that the working classes could not give up the right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of living. He blamed Government for siding with employers by prohibiting 
strikes. He twitted Mr. Griffiths for his remarks and said that such ‘people who had a 
contempt for common people of this country could not have his respect. Mr. Joshi 
cited an instance from the Madras strike when lie and Mr. V. V. Giri arranged to 
address tho workers to ask them to go to work, but they were prohibited on the ground 
that our speeches would lead to bloodshed. Continuing Mr. Joshi asked, why was 
Communism alone banned, and not Fascism and Nazism ? As regards communalisin, so 
long as there was religious fanaticism, communal hatred would remain. The greatest 
supporters of religious hatred were the Government themselves. Mr. James had said 
that the British possessed a sense of humour which made it impossible for Communism 
to take root in England, but, said the speaker, “give India the Self-government which 
Britain enjoys and India will also develop a sense of humour.” Britons wero famous 
for their love of freedom. lie hoped that the same spirit would be exhibited by the 
British members of the House by throwing out the Bill. He expressed his views 
against giving preventive powers to magistrates who abused them. Referring to Sir 
Zafarullah’s and Mr. James’s remarks regarding the Britishers that they have a sense 
of humour, Mr. Joshi asked if Indians, living under the conditions that they are, can 
develop any sense of humour. Concluding, Mr. Joshi asked the House to reject the Bill. 

Maulana Shaukut Ali made a forceful speech asking tho Government to withdraw 
the Bill as the repressive laws which were tried in the past failed to improve the 
situation in the country. He thought that the Bill and the speech of the Home Mem- 
ber would help in spreading revolution in the country. The speech of the Home 
Member might be read with glee by the diehards in England, but they would really 
incite the vouths here. He said that already Jallianwala Bagh and Amritsar had 
affected the' relations of India with Britain, why add one more, in the form ©f a 
parting gift from the Willingdon Administration when Lord Willingdon should leave 
India amidst praise ? Magistrates who came and spoke in the Assembly hardly realised 
what the law meant to ordinary citizens. Maulana bhaukat All caused laughter by 
suggesting that every I.C.S. officer should be put into prison some time before joining the 
Service. Regarding the newspapers, he quoted the views of the Chief Justice in the 
“Comrade” case and also stated that recently, after the Karachi firing, a KhilaWtnewh 
paper, without being given a warning, was asked to furnish a security of Ks. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney delivered an illuminating speech saying that ^ unless, the root cauM of 
terrorism or communism was removed these evils would persist in spite of the urastio 
laws proposed. The threat of repression would not deter terrorists. Their psychology 
was different. They were made of more terrorist stuff than the Government took them 
to be. If Government felt that for the better working of the 
such laws were necessary it was better that the Constitution Act should not be brought 
into operation. 

. Sir JV. N. Sarkar . law Member, then made a historical retrospect andrarewi (Meant 
o* what happened whenever the press legislation was repealed. The following is uw 
Ml text of tig speech 
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Sir, in taking part in the discussion of the motion before the Hem, I weurf like, 
before advancing any arguments or raising any contentions, to place before thedbouae 
facts which will enable it to realise, what was th§. effect of repealing press legislation, 
on the three occasions when it was done. 

The Act of 1878 which gave powers of forfeiture of Press, and under which there* 
was no semblance of any recourse to court of law for challenging executive action was 
repealed. Many years after the withdrawal of this legislation, to cope with a situation 
which was arising, it was considered sufficient to tinker with the Indian Penal Cede. 
This was done and in 1898, the Code was amended by adding secs. I24-A and 153-A 
relating to Sedition and exciting class hatred. 

The terrorist movement gathered strength under partition agitation. In fact,, in 
Bengal tho history of terrorism before partition agitation is negligible, if not non-exis- 
tent. Coming to tho year 190G and the succeeding years we find a number of news- 
papers were springing up with the object of advocating cause of terrorism. 

These mushroom growths would hnvc disappeared in no time had there been any 
Press legislation by which incitement to murder and violence in the Press could have 
been prevented. The Bengal M. L. As. and in fact any one with knowledge of Bengal, 
can hardly forget papers like tho “Yugantar” “The Bandhya” “The Kalyanf 1 •The 
Sarathi” and others. In those days the creed of non-violence and the camouflage under 
profession of non-violence were unknown. 

These papers only advocated the bomb and revolver. 

What was the effect of these writings, Jet me refer to what transpired in judicial 
tribunals : 

There were numerous instances in court in which terrorists proudly stated that 
they had reoeived their inspiration from these papers. Let me give two instances. 

The court found that the accused employed newspapers in furtherance of the object 
of the conspiracy, viz , assassination on a large scale. It found that— (I am quoting the 
words)— the “Yugantar” was a limb of tho conspiracy, and that even young boys in 
remote parts of the country were corrupted by this newspaper. 

“Mukti Kon Patho” — consisted of reproductions of articles originally published in 
tho “Yngantar”. These articles in tho ‘Yugantar’ point out that tho revolution has to 
be prepared in two stages : (1) by formation of public opinion and (2) by brute force 
and collection of arms. “Mukti Kon Patho" recommends publication of newspapers, and 
acknowledges the great sorvieo done to revolutionaries by newspapers. 

These newspapers were tho most useful and potent allies in tho cause of terrorism. 
They were, by reason of tho wido appeal made by them day after day, the most 
powerful instrument in the hands of terrorists. 

Ordinary law was found wholly inadequate to cope with the situation. 

Printer or publisher of ‘Yugantor’ was convicted five times between June 1907 and 
June 1908. Each time a new man was found. Had any Press Act existed and secu- 
rity been demanded, critics would not have been lacking to complain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism by a conscienceless bureaucracy, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of the Press. 

Tho effect of tho writings in these papers, was as far-reaching as it was disastrous. 
How many such papers came info existence it may be asked. Whether the number 
was 10 or 20 or 30, I would remind the house of tho admirable propositions laid down 
by Dr. Dcslimukh, with which I entirely agree. He told ns that statistics are apt to 
bo misleading if considered in too dry and scientific manner. One must remember the 
human dements— and that when emotion rules, logic disappears. These papers by 
continued appeals to emotion, by exhorting the use of tho bomb and the revolver as 
the highest act of patriotism, and by painting murder as the sole panacea for effecting 
advance of the nation, successfully dislodged logic and removed abhorrence of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of men in Bengal. Tho predominant part played bv these 
papers in the causo of murder and terrorism has been found not only in the two 
judgments I have already referred to, but on numerous othor occasions, as may be 
found from records of courts in cases like the Dacca Conspiracy Case. 

Orgy of murder and of conspiracy for the use of the bomb and the revolver 
started with the murder of Mrs. and Miss Kenedy in 1908. 

Tho situation had become so frightful and prosecutions of newspapers under the 
ordinary law had so hopelessly failed that Government was compelled to enact the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offence) Act of 1906. The provisions of this Act were so 
inadequate, that the progressive deterioration of the situation could not be stopped 
and in support of this statement, I may read an extract from the report of the 
Bowlatt Committee. It says : 
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methods the sane, but in many cases, the individuals in control of them were the 


I will give no reference on this occasion— the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 
of canonising assassins, of the advocacy of violence as a political weapon- Indeed I 
have, as part of my brief, got two printed volumes of extracts from such writings. 

I would like however to place before the House, some saimjles of writings on 
communal questions. In 1926 there was some communal trouble at Pahna. 

The “Aninda Bazar Patrika,” a Bengali paper with large circulation, in an article 
published in July asserted that “The Hindu public think that there is truth in tho 
rumour circulated by Maulavis, that Government have permitted tho Moslems to loot 
Hindu houses for a week. Moslems in bodies are going in villages helping their co- 
religionists.” 


In another .article the same paper, after referring to tho fiendish conduct of and the 
terrible oppression committed on Hindus by Muslims excites the Hindus, by ridiculing 
them for lack of the spirit of retaliation, because fear of death is strong in them. 

A sample of the truth and the exaggeration which was indulged in for exciting 
Hindus against Muslims, is given by the following quotation from another article 

Many villages in Pa bn a have to-day been converted to a cremation ground. People 
are fleeing from villages through fear. Their wealth and property have been looted, 
and the images of their gods broken. The barbarians in broad day light, without fear 
freely looted villages, and the Hindus with their* mothers and sisters took shelter in 
jungles along with tigers and bears. The ruffians with satauic exultation forced the 
Hindus to read tho Kaima and tried to convert them to lsiam. Are these persons 
Moslems or demons Y' \ 

‘‘The Vishwamitra” writing on Pabna stated : — 

“Government have been unable to suppress the goondas, although numberless Hindu 
women have been dishonoured. One curious fact is that in spite of all this bloodshed 
in Pabna, Haji Ghuznavi and Sir Abdur Rahim have not thought fit to raise their 
fingers in protest.” . _ __ .. 

“The fcfakti” in a long venomous article under the caption “the age of Nadir ehah 
wrote , 

“From the barbarous oppression and persecution that have been committed in Pabna, 
the question arises, whether Muslim religion means fiendishness.” 

The ‘•Hindustan” of Calcutta writes on the situation . 

“The Moslem plunderers come and loot houses, Hindu women hide themselves in 
jungles like dogs and jackals, seeing that their honour is in danger. The Moslems who 
are fond of rioting are wandering about in Pabna like mad beasts eager to destroy the 
property and honour of Hindus/ , 

in connection with a very insignificant trouble in Kusthea, “The Jagaran writes 
“We have heard that Mollas preach to illiterate Moslems that the scriptures say that 
it is sinful to remain a widow. For this reason one acquires profound virtue, according 
to Islam, by outraging by fraud, force or artifice, the honour of Hindus particularly 
Hindu widows.” .... . . . . . . 

A tvpical example of the insinuation to use the glib expression against third party, 
is shown from a highly mischievous article in the “Forward,” which concludes by 

6tat “Possiblv Sir Hugh Stephenson is not yet fullv assured if the present communal 
tension is sufficient for Sir Abdur Rahim’s scheme of forming a Moslem bloc the want 
of which was keenly felt when dyarchy was killed in Bengal by Deshbandhu Das. 

“The Servant” in an article of several columns based on the Kushtea incident 
writes 

“The cumulative effect of the campaign of Hindu hatred, the desecration of temples 
and images, defilement of houses, abduction of girls has been that the Hindus living m 
villages have become panic-stricken ; their women do not dare go out of the houses 
for fear of dishonour and the men themselves live in constant fear of their Mahomedan 

"^timing to another district Hooghly, “The Fallivasi” writing under the caption “Oigy 
of Crime* stated 


“The news of repeated breaking of tomples, and images is making the blood grow 
warm in the veins of moribund Hindus. Not content with breaking temples wad 
obstructing marriage processions, the miscreants are making cow-korbams. What 
Hindu is there, whose heart is not filled with hatred towards beastly Moslems. Lustful 
Moslems in batches are committing oppression on Hindu women.” 
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The situation daring the Second Interregnum may be summarised as follows**— 

(1) A section of the Press was flooding the country with innumerable articles 
urging the public to break laws. 

(2) The intensity of the campaign of glorification of murders. 

(3) Fanning the fire of communal bitterness. 

I presume if Press Law had not been repealed, and Government had demanded 
security from some of these papers, it would have been charged with repression of 
freedom of the Press, and of crushing the spirit of nationalism. 

The Press Legislation of 1930 came to be repealed in 1931. There was no Press 
Legislation during the period March-October 1931. 

Let us turn to the events of this period. 


(1) Immediate appearance of articles, poems and stories in glorification of murders 
and of incitement to violence through editorials, poems and stories being a spechu 
feature of Bombay. 

(2) Unrestrained praise of persons like Bhagat Singh, Dinesh Gupta, Kanailal Dutt 
etc., was the daily feature of innumerable papers in most of the provinces. 

(3) The incitement to break all laws because they are laws of a foreign Government. 

(4) The articles like “Bravo C hittagong,” “Martyrdom of Dinesh Gupta” published 
daily and in the most prominent fashion, could reasonably be expected to lead to the 
inevitable consequences of such writings, and this interval is crowded with terrorist 
outrages— as may be gathered from the following cold narration of facts :— 


e res 

8 
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(1) Five cases of bomb-throwing on police stations. The coses were tried in court, 
and ended in conviction. 

(2) April 1931— Mr. Peddie murdered. The tone of a section of the Press was 
extremely unsatisfactory in a marked contrast to the tone of th f : Press in connection 
with the murder of Mr. Burge— this section of the Press having attained morality as 
the result of the Press legislation which was in force at the time of this murder. 

Murder of Mr. Garlick. 

Attempt on Cassels. 

Murder of Ashanulla. 

Attempt on Dunro. 

Attempt on Villiers, ending in his wounding. 

During the third Interregnum, thanks to the spirit of lawlessness created bv the 
Civil Disobedience movement, very intensive result was obtained during this period of 
seven months. I have given the house the result of there being no law relating to 
the Press. On the first occasion Government, which is always charged with being 
panicky, and greedv for power, waited patiently for four or five years before having made 
any legislation, and for seven years before enacting the comprehensive Act of 1910. 

On the second occasion, it waited for seven years. The third occasion fully justified 
the fear that tjhe due risk was being taken in repealing Press Law in 1931 and subse- 
quent events completely falsified the hopes expressed by the Press Laws Committee. 
What can one reasonably expect if the experiment is tried for the fourth time by 
refusing to continue the existing legislation. 

(1) Terrorism is now negligible. This is opposed to facts. In 1934 while Mr. 
Dutt pointed out that number of outrages has been less, he is probably unaware of 
the fact that in 1934, in 49 cases, bombs and revolvers were discovered, and in at 
least four cases arms had been stolen and not traced. In some instances country-made 
revolvers were seized, showing that attempt is being made to stealthily manufacture 
revolvers. . 

In 1935 there has been murders and continued recovery of arms. .... _ 

(21 Th« fiocond argument is that Civil Disobedience has been suspended. It is ad- 



mg again. . , . 

Dr. Khare in his speech in this House said (I am quoting his exact words) 

‘For immttrii.ta effects I am not ashamed to admit that Civil Disobedience move- 
ment has failed. That does not mean our mentality has changed. 

Dr. 8itaramya stated this year 

"Ooxuraa could not be expeoted to dilute Its non-co-operation MeaT. We have it 
from BalmBaiendra Prasad that “C. D. has only been suspended and not pm «p. 
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We bare been assured on the floor of this House tint O* D. : 
of birth-right it cannot be ghren up sod will always remain. As if, Sir. 
murder wifi always remain, therefore punishment for murder should be repealed. 

As I hare shown, it has been asserted that the mentality has not changed, the 
ideal oannot be diluted, and the CL D. army vanquished in the first battle, is waiting . 
for opportunity to attack again, and what can be more unwelcome than the idea that 
laws will continue to check their subversive movements, the avowed object of which 
it to paralyse and destroy the Government 

As regards birth right, orthodox Hindu may regard it as his birth right, to prevent 
the high way and the fanatic may sincerely beneve in his right to assassinate non- 
believers. However sincere this belief may be, however great may be the delusion 
under which the victim is labouring- -if his overt acts are opposed^) the law of the 
land, they must be prevented, ana if past that stage, punished. I have no quarrel 
with Dr, Deshmnkh in so far as C. D. is an idea. No one oan object to another 
person any idea which pleases him. It is open to him to believe in G. D. movement 
or in communism. He may , believe that nationalisation of women is extremely desirable. 
Peace be to him and his ideas— but if those ideas ars enforced by unlawful means 
like 9 to 4 thousand Congress volunteers dragging out and killing police officers as 
they, did at Gheehua Hat, then one of the two courses are open to Government It must 
either abdieate oompletly, or check the breakers of law. 

Indeed, Sir, nowhere has it been better put than in the speech of my friend Mr. 
&tfmurthi when he was addressing the students in Bengal 

*8atyagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws are all very well, 
when we are fighting foreign bureaucracy. But I dread to think of the future Swaraj 
Government, if it has continually to fight among its own citizens, satyagrahis, passive 
resisters and law-breakers. There is a dangerous dootrine to-day that satyagrana'is a 
more potent weapon than the ballot box. it may be or it may not be, but no oiviliaed 
Government oan exist, if every citisen thereof claims the right to decide for 
whether a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law should be obeyed or not*’ 

The strongest arguments in support of this Bill, are what has become perfectly 
dear during the debate on this Bill. It has been asserted, that Civil Disobedience has 
came to stay permanently, and there is no desire to withdraw this weapon and (2) 
Eblogy of murder has stopped in the Press, on accent of Press Legislation— but there 
being no such restraint on the floor of the House, sympathy for murderers has been 
boldly proclaimed, and reoe&ved with applause by a section of the House. 

lur. Maiaviya talking of Mr. Asad— admitted he had never met him. He admitted 
Mr. Aaad was a terrorist— otherwise his statement that some people were trying to 
make Aaad rive up terrorism is meaningless. Mr. Maiaviya stated Aaad was a great 
organiser. Organiser of what if not of Terrorism, as he was being persuaded to rive 
up terrorism. Mr. Maiaviya has not told us if Azad had any activities apart from 
terrorism— and in fact he had none. 

Mr. Asad was organiser of the terrorists who in 1924 and 1925 committed a series 
of ruthless dacoities, with murder which culminated in the notorious train daooity at 
Xakori near Lucknow, in which a van was looted and an innocent passenger shot to 
death. His complicity in the crimes was proved beyond doubt- but he would not iaoe 
trial to ohallenge the mass of evidence produced against him. He became a proclaimed 
abaoonding offender with a reward of Bs. 5000 for his arrest 

While absconding in the Kakori Conspiracy osae he joined Bhagat ttingh and others. 
There was strong evidence to prove that he oovered Bhagat Singh and Hajguru when 
they murdered Mr. Saunders on 17th December 1928. He shot constable Chilian Singh 
dead when pursued. He thus became an accused in the Lahore Cbnspireoy case of 
1100, in which he was again a proclaimed and absconding offender with a further 
reward of Ha. 5000 on hia arrest 

Mr. Asad— the admittedly sucoessful organiser of terrorism— then joined the group 
of the accused in the Delhi ooospoaey esee. They not only committed daooity on the 
Qedodie Stores, and were manufacturing explosives in e house, which, when searched 
yielded ex plosiv es sufficient for preparation of flQOO bombs. 

jEtofenringto Asad Mr. Malav^iratts^-^Ho was e greet organism, emtiemen to 
too core of his boos* Hot one shot of Asad's sussed the mark, ‘who oan help 
admiring this youag nan T I say, Sti, we Indians oonld have slept soundly without 
oaring for the defence of one oountry, by making him our Commander-in-chief. we 
oorid have pl aced him in oherge of tot Army." 

The •tatsessnto of Mr. Mtfaviya have San given from notes titan when he doli- 
nved his nteoh* Wo are Informed he has oometod his spesoh in 1 
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Mr. Malayiyi, an exponent of the creed of non-violence, follower of the G. D 
movement, has nothing but unstinted praiso and admiration for one who had commit- 
ted murders and dacoities, was manufacturing explosives ou a largo scale for further 
murders, and who would not face trial although overwhelming evidence, in his absence 
had been led in Court, ’ 

Mr. MalavWa is equally an admirer of Kauai Lai Dutt, who had to his credit the 
conspiracy wiiiclr led to the murder of two innocent defenceless women, Mrs. aud Miaa 
Kennedy, and who shot another man in jail. As if this is not sufficient he Baid that 
the Pioneer “Glorified the deeds of Kanai Lai Dutt.” 

Mr. Malaviya’s speech is the strongest evidence of the folly of repealing Tress Laws. 
The applause he received ou this part of his speech shows he is not shining in solitary glory. 

With this eyidenoe of sympathy with murderers, with the fact that many law 
breakers who still assert that they will break the law whenever opportuuity occurs if 
they feel sufficiently strong— in fact, Sir, a considerable part of the law-makers believe 
in law-breaking — the executive will be uutirely failing in their responsibility for 
maintenance of Law and Order, which is theirs uuder the present constitution if they 
allow the existing Legislation to expire. 

Sardar Bant ISingli has warned the House that Government will pay u very heavy 
price if it does not learn by the lessons of history— aud history has shown -that 
whenever press legislation has been withdrawn, the consequences have boon 
disastrous. 

History has equally shown tliat glorification of murder, incitement to violence, and 
fanning of communal passions, can be scorched, though uot killed, by legislation 
directed to that end— while it has left the Press free to criticise Government reason- 
ably and unreasonably, and with extreme severity and bitterness. 

It is not my desire to take up the sections individually, which on a previous 
oooasion was thrashed out tor more than 20 days, and a new argument, one way or 
the other, is difficult for any body to Tiud. I would like, howover, to refer to the bogey 
which has been vtf t up by Mr. Asa! Ali. 

The bogey of disastrous consequences at the next election to those Hon. Members, 
who will support consideration of the Bill which means acceptance of its principle. 

It is a threat to those who, couvinoed tliat the Bill is necessary, would be prepared 
to act up to their judgment by supporting consideration . 

May I enquire if this is tho test by which electorate win judge future candidate ? 

It so what happened to those who opposed -consideration, or rather Seleot Com- 
mittee which equally means acceptance of its principle. 

Whene are the Members from Madras, U. r. and other Provinces who strenuously 
opposed the Bill ? Why lias not a grateful country returned them to this House V 
Ou the other hand, why have members been returned who supported the motion for 
Select Committee on the last occasion ? 

I am sure this House, when listening to the threat of Mr. Asaf Ali, will not forgot 
that he and his friends will wreck the coming constitution. 

If that is tho aim, it is but to be expected that they will oppose any measure 
which conduces to the working of the Government, and vote against Legislation which 
will enable Government to cope with subversive measures. > . 

Indeed their expected attitude has been propounded with that clarity which is 
usual with the Leader of the Opposition. Let me quote his statement made on the floor 
of the House. 

With our definite views as regards the result of the British rule in tins country, 
it is not likely, nor is it expected, that if any such purpose is likely to be served 
directly or indirectly by any such celebration, we could offer any co-operation. 

The test laid down is quite simple. The question whether any professed measure 
is worth supporting on its merits does not come into the picture at all. 

Does the Act of 1908 help the Government to maintain law and order ? If it does, 
then it direotly or indirectly helps the present Government and it must be opposed. 

I should make a passing reference to the sarcasm expressed about possible grati- 
tude for this measure of those who will succeed us. We may be lacking in intelligence, 
but we are not so stupid as to expect appreciation from a section whose ideal and 
objective are altogether different, from those who are interested m giving the coming 

0M K* tteobtaotiro of** this section is ‘wrecking of the owning constitotkm, iw nxpect 
not gratitude, but thunder and fury at any measure 
and to help the working of the administration. 

14 


likely to embarass wreckers, 



ioe to iiarauiWi aMIcblt ( «nu— 

Sir, I have no desire to deal with communism in detail, hat I may say what is 
objectionable is not the preaching of commanistio ideas bat the incitement to mass 
Tiolence for attaining its ideal. Suoh writings are getting more and more numerous and. 
extracts from them fill two volumes. 

Bat, Sir, is Government the only body which believed in faith of communist party 
in mass violence V Let me remind the House of a statement of Dr. Ansari, who osn 
not be charged with being influenced by views of the Government. 

In the Lahore Congress in 1929 when Dr. Ansari in trying to support Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution on the attempt on the Viceregal train, was being loudly interrupted 
by about 200 youths waiving red flags, what did he tell the interrupters ? Let me 
note the snub ne administered to the red-flagged youths 

“Even those who are waiving the red flag should remember that communist people 
do not believe in individual violence- but believe in mass violence.” 

Indeed, Sir, adversity made strange bed-fellows of Dr. Ansari and the Government 


Mr. Bhulabhai Deeai , leader of the Opposition, received cheers as he rose to sum 
up the case for the Opposition. He said that there was a fundamental difference in 
outlook between the Government and the Opposition. The former did not oonoede the 
right of freedom to man or to the Press and all that it cared for was to cloak its 
naked autocracy by hypooritic acts such as bringing in the court of law to punish a 
man for publishing an article, which the Government had already prescribed. Similarly 
picketing had been made an offence for the purposes of preventing people from pro- 
moting industries in the country, so that the ohildren in the country might not starve. 
Griffith had disclosed the mentality of the people, who never wished to part with 
power while Sir N. N. Sircar by cheap sneer forgot that on an occasion like this the 
debate should be lifted to higher considerations. Mr. Desai maintained, firstly, that civil 
disobedience would be lesorted to whenever found necessary and while declaring the 
present suspension of the movement genuine, warned that enactment of suoh a law 
would make inauguration of civil disobedience probable. As regards the terrorists Mr. 
Desai made it clear that however much he and the Congress condemned terrorism, they 
xrald not dissociate from their mind the motive which prompted a man to commit a 
irime. The real way to kill terrorism was to eradicate the causes which led to it He 
appealed to the House to reject the Bill. (Applause) 

Sir Henry Craik, winding up the debate, said that ordinary law was insufficient to 
deal with terrorism. As for communism, though it would not ‘be dangerous for some 
years to come the danger was there and should be provided for. As for communalism 
he reminded the house of the recent events in Bibar, Madras and the Punjab- and asked 
them not to bury the head in the hand. He regretted that the word ‘Liberty’ had been 
used out of all sense of proportion. 

* The House divided at 7 p. m. and rejected the motion for consideration of the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill, 71 voting against and 61 for. The result was acclaimed 
with tremendous, orolonged aud some what vociferous oheering bv the Opposition. 
The Whips of the Congress Party received congratulations from ah sides of the House. 
The House then adjourned. 


Civil Pr. Cods Amend. Bill 

13tb. SEPTEMBER : — Sir Henry Craik moved to-day that the Bill amending the 
Code of Civil Procedure 1906, urging protection not only to industrial workers, but all 
judgment-debtors from detention in civil prison and confine such detentions to debtors 
proved to be recalcitrant 

Mr. Ranga described the hardships of the peasants and said that it was high time 
the Government should try to do something for them and that they should at least 
be placed on the same footing in the matter of debt as salaried people. 

The di8oussion of the Bill vas briefer than was anticipated. There was all round 
.support to the measure, Mr. N. M. Joshi observing “One step is enough for me*'. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer'* anxiety was only as regards commercial debtors whose 
ease stood on a different footing. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee* 


•Mr. Akhil Dutt, Deputy President of the Assembly, in the oourse of a j 
mid that people's representatives havr justified people's trust by A d 
suoh a big majority. All Bengal representatives including 8* * 

Dr. Pramatha Banerjee, Mr, Nirmal Chandra Chunder, Mi. M 

Mr. Snjya Bom wanted to speak, tat mbs of them got an opportunity. 


the fiffi by 
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Duty on Carbon Blocks 

Sir Zafrullak Khan's motion for acceptance of the Tariff Board’s recommendation, 
reducing the import duty on carbon blocks from twenty-five to fifteen per cent, ‘ad 
valorem, was carried. Duriug the discussiou, in which Mr. U. Das spoke, the 
Commerce Member pointed out that half the quantity of carbon brushes was imported 
and hoped that as a result of the reduction, the local manufacturers would be 
able to oapture the entire market. 

Wages Payment Bill 

Mr. Mitchell moved consideration of the Wages Payment Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee, lie said that as a result of an amendment by the Committee 
considerable advances had been made in respect of the extension of the scope of the 
Bill, securing prompt payment of wages and payment of full wages and giving effect 
to tho Act. He explained these changes and added that the Bill was most important 
as it affected millions of the people of India. 

Mr. F. E. James moved that tho Bill be recirculated. Mr. .Tames said that the 
Bill, as it had emerged from tho Select Committee, made extensive alterations and 
affected classes of labourers who originally were not intended to be brought in. The 
wage limit was raised from one hundred to two hundred rupees. The Bill, as 
amended, prohibited certain practices which were inherently not wrong. 

Mr. Jos/u, supported by Mr. V. V. Giri, opposed recirculation which in effect 
would delay the measure. 

Mr. Mitchell opposed recirculation, but proposed to meet the mombers interested 
in the Bill and those who had tabled a number of amendments to it on the next day 
when the question whether tho Bill should be proceeded with ou Monday or at the 
next sessiou at Delhi would be decided. 

Mr. James withdrew his recirculation motion and, ponding tho discussion to- 
morrow, the JIouso agreed to take up consideration of tho Bill ou tho 16 th. The 
House then adjourned till tho 16 th. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address * 

16 tb. SEPTEMBER The Viceroy addressed both tho Houses of the Legislature 
to-day for an hour and gave a comprehensive review of tho general conditions affecting 
India. His Excellency, among other subjects, referred to foreign affairs, Indians 
overseas, trade conditions, civil aviation and broadcasting, mul finally advised India to 
work tho new constitution which, in his opinion, was a great gain to India. 

The Viceroy announced his decision to recommend tho passage, of the Criminal Law 
Amendmeait Bill, as tho provincial Governments were unanimous in recommending its 
retention to secure the inauguration of the now order under conditions most favourablo 
to the stability and success of tho new Governments. 

His Excellency said that tho new constitution would b«* introduced by his successor 
who comes equipped with great technical knowledge of the constitution and would 
bring to the service of the frown hero the fullest sympathy with Indian aspirations 
aud ideals. Lord Wiilingdou was glad that during his VieeroyaLty tho agelong efforts since 
Asoka onward had boon consummated and the Act passed which for the first time in 
the history of India consolidates the whole of India for tho purposes of common con- 
cern under a single Government 

His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of the Legislature, said 

* For the first time in the history of tho Legislative Assembly the Viceroy’s address 
was boycotted by a section of the House. The Congress party abstained from to-day s 
function, and even though seats have been spread tho emptiness of tho uon-omcial 
benches in constrast to tho overcrowding on the official side was marked, and the 
situation was slightly worsened by some members who were allotted back seats drift- 
ing to the 'front in order to be able to hear the Viceroy better. It seemed that the 
Congress party stood confronted by rival propositions, some suggesting that the speech 
should be punctuated by a demonstrative protest where tho V icoroy announced his 
recommendation of the Criminal Uiw Bill and some others suggesting that they 
should walk out at that hour. The party leaders thought, therefore, that the best 
course was to absent themselves. The Congress Nationalists, however, kept to their 
scats they alone provided a Khaddcr setting to tho sombre dark of morning 
dresses. 
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Gentiemea,— Once again it is my privilege as Viceroy to address hon. members of 
both Houses and to give a brief review of the general conditions affecting India,, bat 
before doing so I wish to make a brief reference of a personal character. Before I 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you again my Government will have said 
farewell to a valued colleague and the Upper House to one of its most distinguished 
members. Field- Marshal Sir Phillip Chetwodo’s term of office as Commam ler-in-Ghiof 
has been one of the most eventful within living memory for the army in India, and 1 
cannot let this opportunity pass without paying .my ^heartfelt tribute to the woe of 
the outstanding services that he has rendered to India. 

Kino-Euferob’s Silver Jubilee 

In addressing the members at the legislative Assembly in January last, I expressed 
the hope that local Governments and local committees would receive the report of all 
communities in celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession of his Majesty the 
King-Emporor to the throne and that the princes and people of India would once more 

f ive proof of their devotion to the Crown and of thoir sympathy for those in need 
y responding to my appeal on behalf of a fund to oommemorato the occasion in an 
appropriate manner. I am glad to be able to-day to acknowledge how magnificently 
my expectations have been fulfilled. From every part of India my Government 
reoeived reports of the genuine and spontaneous exhibitions of enthusiasm which 
accompanied the jubilee celebrations not only in the larger towns but also in small 
and remote villages. The efforts of a few misguided people here and there to mar the 
occasion only sorved to show how few such persons were «and how out of sympathy 
with the general spirit the people jc& India every where were eager to show their 
loyalty ana devotion to the Crown. The nspouse to my appeal has been equally 
gratifying and it is evidence of the generosity of the princes and people of India that 
the total oolloctions for the Sliver Jubilee Fund amount to the splendid sum of over 
Be. 125 lakhs. The result could not have been achieved without good organisation and 
much well-directed effort, and to all those throughout the length and breadth of the 
land who have contributed in any way to fho success of .the fund I .accord my grateful 
thanks. It will, I am oertain,* be a cause of groat satisfaction to hits Majesty the 
iKing-Emperor to know that his silver jubilee will for all time be associated in India 
with so great an increase in the resources of institutions which 'bring relief to those 
in sickness and distress. 

Foreign Affairs 

I now turn to foreign affairs. As regards Nepal I would only say that 1934 added still 
anothor year to the long tale of unbroken friendship and niCtnaJ confidence which are 
traditional ^between India and this her only Asiatic neighbour within the Himalayan wall. 

Transfer of Gilgii 

In another frontier field there are interesting developments to record. As the 
result of an agreement concluded with his Highness the Maharaja of Ka&hmere in 
March last, the civil and military administration of the trans-Indus portion of the 
Gftgot Wazarat was taken over by the Government of India on the 1st of last mouth. 
The change without diminishing the suzerain rights of his Highnesses (will leave 7) 
undivided local control in tho hands of the Government of India on an important 
sector of the Indian frontier. I am happy to be in a position to assure the house that 
the reorganisation has beeen completed without additional expenditure to Indian 
revenues. 

Chinese Turkestan 

Beyond the Gilgit frontier stands Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, the westernmost 
province of China. In this province the situation continues to be obscure and uncer- 
tain. My Government learnt with concern of the distress caused by the recent civil 
turmoil in this friendly and important province and the ensuing dislocation of the 
ancient commerce between India and China by the Karakoram passes. The Indian 
tradera in Sinkiang have unfortunately suffered much hardship and loss both to life 
and property, but there are signs that tho efforts of his Majesty’s consulate at Kashgar 
s in their behalf are bearing fruit. Indeed one of the most affecting tributes of loyalty 
to the King-Emperor came from those very traders who despite all hardships and 
losses in this distant land command to contribute a sum of several thousand rupees to 
his Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fuad. Oar sympathies are with the looal Sinkiang 
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authorities and with the oentral Chinese Government in their task ot maintaining order 
and control— a matter of no little neighbourly concern to India. 

Indo- Afghan Trade 

My Government have under active consideration the question of the improvement of 
trade facilities between India and Afghanistan in the light of the report ox the trade 
delegation which visited that country from India in the spring of last year. In parti- 
cular it is our desire, if possible, to devise means of lessenipg the difficulties to Indian 
trade created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Government of a state trade 
monopoly system. 

New Relationship with Arab Coast Rulers 

His Majesty's Government and the Government of India have special relations of 
long standing with the independent rulers of the States on the Arab ooast of the 
Persian Gulf, and have accepted special responsibilities towards them in order to 
strengthen these ties. And in view of the fact that the Arab ooast has acquired a 
new and increasing importance as a result of the establishment of the Imperial Airways 
route on that coast and of recent commercial developments, his Majesty’s Government 
with the concurrence of his Excellency the Shaikh of Bahrain have now transferred to 
Bahrain their naval stations hitherto existing at Heniam and Basidu. His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat, their Excellencies the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Bahrain and certain of 
the trucial coast Shaikhs have concluded agreements with the British Government whioh 
facilitate the passage of the aircraft which form a link of ever-increasing importance 
in the empire chain of communications— a link in which the Government of India have 
a vital interest. I shall always remember with pleasure my meetings with certain of 
the Arab rulers in the course of my recent journeys by air through their territories. 
Their loyalty to their ancient associations with the ' British Government and the 
Government of India was on that occasion expressed in the most marked manner, and 
they may rest assured that no Viceroy in India can fail to have their interest at 
heart. 

Quetta Earthquake 

The Frontier Province of Baluchistan has been the focus of world-wide sympathy 
on account of the terrible earthquake which, as hon. members are aware, recently 
overtook the city of Quetta and the surrounding areas and which caused a loss of 
life and destruction of property probably unprecedented in the history of this 
country. The outstanding feature of the* scene of suffering and devastation that 
followed this catastrophe was the prompt and effective manner in which the troops 
of the Quetta garrison — officers and men — were organised for relief and rescue work. 
I had the privilege of paying them all my personal tribute of admiration during my 
recent visit to Quetta. I now take this opportunity again of expressing, on behalf of 
the Government of India and myself, our heartfelt sympathy with all those who have 
suffered and our deep gratitude to those, including the various relief organizations, 
who have spared no efforts to alleviate their suffering and losses and in this connec- 
tion I wish particularly to bring publicly to your notice the magnificent work that 
was done by the ladies of Quetta, for whose untiring and devoted service it it 
difficult to find words of sufficient praise and appreciation. I must, also make mention 
of the most generous way in which the local Governments, particularly of the Punjab, 
Bombay and the North-West Frontier Province, have responded to our appeal for 
help with staff, money and medical and other facilities, and wo are indebted to them 
and their officers for the efficient organizations sot up by them for the reception and 
relief of refugees. My very sincere thanks are also due for the generous and world- 
wide sympathy that has been shown in response to my appeal for funds. It is 
evident tne d amag e which has been caused amounts to several crores of rupees 
and we shall need allthe money we can collect if wo are to be able effectively to 
relieve the thousands who have Seen rendered homeless and destitute. 


Delimitation of Sino- Burmese Frontier 

The problem of the delimitation of the undemaroated frontier between Burma and 
China, to which I referred when I last addressed this House, baa advanced a stone 
nearer to solution, as the result of an agreement reached between his Majesty s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of Indus, on the one Mad, 
•nd toe Chinese Government, on the other hand, by an exchange of notes. A Joint' 
boundary oonunission, with • neutral chairman nominated by the league of Nanona, 
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j“J been appointed to determine the sonthem section of the undemarcated boundary 
between Burma and Yunnan. The League has been fortunate in securing the services 
of Col. Iselin of the Swiss Army, as chairman of the commission. This officer has 

ttie experience of having successfully and impartially determined the frontier between 

Iraq and Syria and is thus particularly well qualified to preside over the labours of 
the commission on the Indo-Chinese frontier. The commission hopes to assemble by 
Dec. 1 next and start operations immediately. 

Indo-Builma Trade Agreement 

Whilst on the subject of Burma I would remind hon. members that when I add- 
ressed them in January last I mentioned that the question of the trade relations be- 
tween India and Burma after separation was the subject of conversions between my 
Government and the Government of Burma. These negotiations have now been con- 
cluded and the agreement which has been reached has been embodied in the draft 
Orders in Council which were recently published for general information. These 
draft orders will in duo course be laid before Parliament in accordance with the 

provisions of the Constitution Act, and it would perhaps be inappropriate at this 

stage to discuss them in any detail. 1 would, however, say that they represent the 
agreed opinions of my Government and of the Government of Burma as to the regime 
which is best calculated to create an atmosphere in which the two countries may 
during the period of transition soberly and dispassionately oonsider the problems of 
their future relations. 

Indians in Zazidar 

I am aware of the deep interest which lion, members have consistently evinced 
since the legislation of last year in the position of Indians in Zanzibar. The general 
question is still the subject of discussion between the Secretary of State for India and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The decision of the Secretary of State for the 
colonies that if specific cases of hardship alleged to have resulted from the operation 
of the cloves decrees are brought locally to the notice of the Government of Zanzibar 
they will be most carefully investigated bv that Government and, if necessary, brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of State for the Colonies lias already been announced. 
All that I can do at this stage is to assiuo hon. members of the unceasing vigilance 
and solicitude of my Government. 

Kenya Marketing Legislation 

Hon. members will remember that in the course of my last address to the two 
Houses of the Centeral Legislature I referred to the outcome of Mr. Menon’s enquiries 
regarding the probable effects of the Marketing Bill which had been gazetted in Kenya 
on the interests of Indians. His report has since been published, together with the 
oomments of the Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. I also informed hon. 
memers that, in deference to the wishes of the Government of India, the Kenya 
Government had agreed to defer progress with the Bill pending consideration 
of Mr. Mcnon’s report. It was not to be expected that legislation which had 
already been announced on the lines of that existing in the sister territories 
of Uganda and Tanganyika and of which the primary object was to improve 
methods of marketing would be abandoned. The Government of India, therefore, 
bent ‘their efforts to securing such amendments in the Bill as would reduce the 
hardships and remove the apprehensions of the Indian trading community in Kenya. 
The provision of the Bill which evoked the liveliest criticism was that relating to the 
grant of exclusive licences. It was feared that if, as originally proposed, the Governor 
in Council was entitled to issue exclusive licences without reference to the Legislative 
Counoil, there would be neither sufficient publicity nor adequate opportunity for 
dismissing the question whether the issue of such licences was necessary or justified. 
In order to meet this objection, the Government of Kenya have inserted a provision 
in the Bill to the effect that the application of the principle of an exclusive licence 
to any particular type of produce shall be effected by a motion in the Legislative 
Counoil after 14 days 1 notice has been given. Apart from the question of exclusive 
Uoenoes, the chief anxiety of Indians was that the number of buying centres might be 
unduly restricted and that they might be located at inconvenient distances from the 
existing markets. In this respect the Government of Kenya had agreed to give an 
assurance that all important markets existing at present would be declared assaying 
oentrea. It is understood that the Government of Kenya have gone farther and have 
inserted an amendment in the Bill itself providing that trading centres will automsji* 
oally be markets under the Ordinance. Certain subsidiary amendments sooh as the 
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provision that reasons for the refusal to grant or renew a licence shall he recorded in 
writing have also been effected. Above all, a categorical assurance has been given 
both by the Colonial Office and by the Government of Kenya that the Bill is not 
racial in its intention and will not be racial in its operation. These are important 
safeguards. As honble members are aware, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has agreed that the Bill should not be brought into operation until he has had an 
opportunity of considering it as passed, if necessary, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State for India. The way is, therefore, still open to farther representations by us, 
should these become necessary. 

Indian Research Fund Association. 

A subject of considerable general interest and importance on which I should like to 
dwell is the activities of the Indian Research Fund Association. The association 
depends for its activities primarily on funds provided by Government. The Central 
Legislature is represented on its governing bodv by two members elected by the 
legislative Assembly and one membor elected by the Council of State, but I am not 
sure whether the nature of the work dono by the association is widely known. This 
must be my excuse for referring to the subject. I think I am correct in saying that 
the association, which was founded in 1911, was the first organisation of its kind to 
be constituted in the British Empire. The Medical Research Council in England waa 
started only during the Groat War. An increasing degree of public interest is being 
directed towards the graver diseases which afflict our country such as malaria, Kala- 
Azar and cholera. In Kala- Azar notable success has been achieved through investiga- 
tions made by a special commission appointed by the association and through ancillary 
enquiries which it partly financed. As a result, this disease, which at one time 
seemed so menacing a problem in the eastern parts of India, may now be said to have 
been brought definitely under control. During more recent years the problems asso- 
ciated with cholera have been receiving iutensive study and I am informod that there 
is considerable hope that the enquiries now being carried out will throw new light 
on many of the puzzling features of this formidable epidemic disease. Malaria is a 
disease 'of more widespread incidence and presents more varied problems. I need 
hardly remind hon. members that it was an officer of the Indian Medical Service who 
discovered how the disease is transmitted and thereby pointed out the course of 
subsequent investigation. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that India should 
continue to take a leading part in the investigation of malarial problems. The malaria 
survey of India organised by the Indian Research Fund Association has boen at work 
for years past and has achieved notable results. As an illustration of its activities I 
may' add that at the moment one of its parties is engaged in a survey of Quetta and 
its environments, where malaria has been and is one of the major problems of 
public health. All of us perhaps aro familiar by now with the term deficiency 
disease and all that it connotes. The Research Fund Association has boen for long 
cognisant of its fundamental importance and among its most notable achievements are 
the researches in nutrition earned out in Coonoor by Sir Robert McCarrison, who has 
earned a world-wide reputation and has brought credit to himself and to India. The 
results of the researches carried out under the auspices of the association are 
published from time to time in the Indian Journal of Medical Research and the 
records of the malaria survey publications issued under its authority, but for the 
convenience of the general public non-technica! articles are also issued periodically 
to the lay press. The account that I have given of the activities of the association 
has had to be brief. It must not be regarded as exhaustive. But if it should serve 
to foous interest on a branch of research which is of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the country, my object will have been served, for interest begets 
sympathy and sympathy encouragement The lot of the research worker is often to 
miss both because of tne highly technical nature of bis investigation and the compara- 
tive infrequency of dramatic discoveries, but these Utter, when they come, ere the 
culmination of years of patient toil by men whose normal is only the satisfaction 
that comes of auty conscientiously done. Oar more enlightened age should at least 
lend them the encouragement of a public consciousness of the essentially cumulative 
oharacter of scientific disoovery. 

Surplus Stocks or Quhvxns 

Hen. members will be interested to hear of a recent decision taken by my Gov* 
eminent about the disposal of our surplus stocks of quinine. Although pnblio health 
is a transferred provincial subject, the Government of India decided some time sp 
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that they 'shouia maintain a reserve of 150,000 lbs. of this drag in order to meet 
possible emergencies. The recent •distressing experience of Ceylon where the incidence 
of malaria on an unprecedented scale last year rapidly depleted locally available sup- 
plies has emphasised the wisdom of the decision. T$e surplus to which 1 have referred 
represents the stook of quinine in the possession of the Government of India over 
and above this reserve. The question of its disposal has been engaging the attention 
of my Government for some time past Considering the constitutional position we 
were under no, obligation to distribute it to local Governments below the prevailing 
market rates. Nevertheless in 1932 local Governments were offered supplies in addi- 
tion to their normal annual requirements at a price lower than the cost of production 
so that they may be enabled to extend ‘quinisation’ of the people at a smallar cost 
than would he incurred if this additional requirements were obtained at current mar- 
ket prices. This scheme fell through mainly because local Government found them- 
selves unable to buy the entire surplus stock with sufficient rapidity even at the 
reduced price. The Government of India then endeavoured with the full consent of 
past public Accounts Committees to sell this surplus to trade agencies not with a 
view to financial profit but in ordor to oonvert into cash a commodity for which 
there was no effective official demand and thus make available funds that might be 
utilized for some useful purpose of public benefit. These efforts not having met with 
appreciable success it was decided recently to -distribute 45,000 lbs. free to local Gov- 
ernments, subject to the condition that this amount will be distributed free over and 
above the quantities which local Governments may now be distributing at their expense. 
The amount which is proposed to be distributed comes to more than half the avail- 
able Barplus wnioh at the end of June last was only 79,000 lbs. and represents at the 
current market price of quinine a gift of Rs. 10 lakhs to the provinces. It is hoped 
that the bulk of this will reach the masses in the rural areas and suplement in the 
field of publio health the assistance that the contribution of one crore announced by 
the bon. Finance Member during his last budget speech was designed to provide to- 
wards rural reconstruction. 

India's Foreign Trade 


You will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter which particularly 
at the present time is ot great publio interest 1 refer to India's foreign trade. Nine 
months ago 1 ventured to express some degree of oautious optimism in spite of the 
disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter for 
regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awaited recovery ; on the 
contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been obliged 
to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect her foreign 
exohange position. Nevertheless 1 feel that I am justified so far as India is concerned 
in repeating that note of optimism. India's exports of merchandise for the first four 
months of the present trade year show an increase of more than 4 and a half lakhs 
over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though they show a compa- 
ratively small increase of 1 ana a half lakhs over last year's total it must be remem- 
bered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton by Japan. On 
tiiis one head of our trade accounts alone, namely -cotton purchase by Japan, there has 
been a decrease of over 3 and a half crores in *the present year. Omitting this excep- 
tional item India’s export trade in other commodities has improved by three crores m 
comparison with last year. Hon. members may be interested more particularly in the 
results of our trading with Germany and Italy— countries in which the most stringent 
measures of control nave been imposed. In the case of Germany our information is 
based on the reports of our trade commissioner in Hamburg who has made a critical 
examination of the German import statistics. Mr. Gupta informs ns that in the last 
quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against India to the extent of 2 and one- 
fourth per cent ; in the first quarter of 1935 the balance was even showing an exchange 
of goods valued at 26 million reichmarks ; for the second quarter of 1935 the balance 
has again swung in India’s favour and Germany has imported from India goofo valued 
at 31 million reichsmarks against sxnorts tq India ox 24 million only. Again in the 
oase o! Italy contrary to whit might nave been expeoted from the new ana stringent 
sy stem of import control our exports in the first four months of this year have fallen 
on by 6 per oent only I quote th pee figures in no spirit of complacency. My Govern- 
ment are folly alive to the dangers with which the course of international diade is 
now besot ana they will ooptmes fc watch the situation with the most serious care. 

Before I leave this shbjeot may I bring one oircumstanoe to the notice of thoee 
who may have fond little mmmm in a comparison of the trade figures of prede- 
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ymmsm years with those of the present day. I would ask them to remember that 
world pnoes of primary commodities have fallen some 45 per oent. since 1929 and 
that rallies in themselves are no true index to the variation in the quantum of trade. 

Industrial Hatters 

I turn now to certain industrial matters of interest The coal industry in particular 
has been prominent in onr thoughts in recent months. You will, I am sure, sharo my 
deep regret at the two tragic mining disastors which recently occurred within a month 
of each other and in which 31 persons in all lost their livos. The second of these 
accidents was. with one exception, the worst mining disaster that lias occurred iu India. 
In spite of all that care and foresight can do mining remains in every country in 
the world a dangerous occupation and our record in India in this matter hitherto' has 
been comparatively good. These two last disasters have each been referred for inves- 
tigations to statutory courts of enquiry by tlio Government of Bihar and Orissa and I 
do not, therefore, desire to comment further upon them except to say that 1 trust that 
the results of the courts' investigations will ho to indicate some steps by which 
the risk of the recurrence of such events can bo minimised. I noted with pleasure 
the passing at your lust session of the Mines (Amendment) Act which will reduce 
the hours of labour, will give further protection to children and will effect a number 
of other reforms. It will corao into force in a fortnight's time and I hope that it will 
prove effective in increasing the welfare and efficiency of the miners. 

As most of yon aro probably awaro wo have now constituted within tho Govern- 
ment of India a Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, and the advisory 
council for this subject held recently its first meeting in Bimla. I am glad to Bay that 
we have secured the corporation of the provincial Governments, of tho leading Btates 
and of prominent non-officials on this council. Wo have started on a small scale, bat 
it is hardly necessary for mo to emphasize tho increasing importance of industrial 
research and intelligence in the advancement of iudustry. It is my hope that as this 
work develops it may prove of substantial assistance to Indian industrialists and parti- 
cularly to those who by reason of tho small scale on which thoy work are unable to 
undertake research for themselves or in present conditions to avail themselves of 
adequate expert advice. 

Civil Aviation is a subject which will (luring the noxt few years force itselt increas- 
ingly upon us all. You will remember that about a year ago wo undertook an impor- 
tant programme of development designed primarily to bring tho main trans-India route 
and certain internal routes into lino with modern ideas. In order to ensure the closest 
cooperation required betweon the civil aviation exports and the engineers we have 
formed a special civil aviation circle in the Central Public Works department to carry 
out the programme directly. The estimated cost of tho works was Rs. 02,57 lakhs 
and you will be interested to hear that orders have already been placed for hangers 
at a total oost of Ks. 16 lakhs and for lighting equipment at a cost of approximately 
Rs. 9 and a half lakhs. Progress with works for which special surveys have to be 
made will naturally bu rather slower, but tho outlines of the programmo as a whole 
are being filled in. We are now faced with tho introduction of regular night flying 
and with a greatly increased intensity of the trans-India services. These changes will 
involve certain importaut adjustments within the original programme and 1 hone that 
our ground organisation will bo developed fast enough to meet the demands of the air. 

A less spectacular hut not less useful branch of official activity is the administra- 
tion of the Road Fund. Your resolutions of April 1934 prolonged the life of the road 
account indefinitely and made it possible for the standing committee on roads to taka 
a longer and perhaps a more generous view iu dealing with the demands of the 
provinces. A special contribution of Rs. 40 lakhs to tho reserve in the account was a 
most welcome addition to the sum available for distribution, of approximately Rs. H8 
lakhs from the reserve— tin's sum representing resources actually in hand plus the 
additional resources likely to accrue daring the execution of the works. We nave not 
forgotten the provinces which are most in need of help for road development and the 
scheme’approved by the committee allows fur grants of Rs. 25 laklis and Rs. 12 and 
a half lakhs to Assam and Bihar and Orissa, respectively. The needs of the new 
provinces of Orissa and Sind will be specially considered. Surveys are in progress in 
Orissa and will shortly be undertaken iu Sind. 

You are aware that for some time past my Government have been giving attention 
to the development of broadcasting. At the last session of the Legislative Assembly a 
fund of Rs. 20 lakhs was created for this purpose and we are now considering to 
which of our many needs this fund should be devoted. We are alresdy erecting a 
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kn transmitting station in Delhi to broadcast programmes in English and in Urdu. 
Thu station win, I hope, be ready for use before the end of this year. A large 
transmitting station at Madras will oertainly be needed and we hope to instal new and 
powerful transmitters at the existing stations at Oaloutta and Bombay. Whether it 
will be possible within the ^resources now at, our disposal to instal four relay receivers 
and two shortwave stations to complete a broadcasting framework for India as a 
whole I oannot yet say. A more detailed investigation of costs will be made during 
the coming winter, u id a definite scheme for the expenditure of the sum included in 
the fund will then be prepared. 

Fail nr Railway Earnings 


It is a matter of great disappointment to me that the improvement in railway 
earnings which was so welcome a feature of the previous year has suffered a setback 
during the current year, though I hope it is only temporary. Till the middle of 
August railway earnings have been about half a crore below those of last year and 
unless there is a change for the better soon, the position of Indian railways will 
Main become serious. I can only add at present that Government are fully alive to 
the gravity of the situation with those responsible for the administration of Indian 
railways in order that whatever steps are possible may be taken to improve their net 

Riservx Bank of India 


This year has seen an important step forward in the development of the financial 
organisation of India. On April I last, the Reserve Bank of India came into existence 
ana assumed responsibility for the management of the currency and exchange and for 
making the sterling remittances of the Government of India. The Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve were on that date amalgamated and transferred 
to the oontrol of the bank. The bank is at present continuing to issue Government of 
India currency notes in the form with which the public is familiar. In due course 
these will be replaced by the bank’s own notes. The bank did not assume its full 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning of July, 
when the soheduled banks were required to make their deposits. From that date the 
Reserve Bank became a central bank in the full meaning o! the term and on July 4 
declared its bank rate for the first time. 


Rural Development Scheme 

In March last the legislature approved of the proposal that out of last year’s re- 
venae surplus, a sum of Ks. 113 lakhs should be distributed to the provinces for the pur- 
pose of improving the conditions of life in the villages. This action I am glad to say has 
been universally welcomed throughout India. Rs. 15 lakhs of this grant were set apart 
for assisting the co-operative movement. The local governments were invited to make 
recommendations as to the most profitable use to which the balance could be put and 
their proposals have been scrutinised by the Government of India before their approval 
was aooorded. A statement has recently been laid on the table of this House which 
shows the objects to whioh the money is being devoted. The objects are various sinoe 
they are adjusted to the needs of the different parts of the country. Out of the total 
grant, over Rs. 25 lakhs will be spent on village water supply and irrigation, nearly 
Rs. 19 lakhs on schemes for general improvement in the villages, Rs. 12 lakhs on the 
improvement of village roads ana Rs. 10 lakhs on sanitation and medical work. A sign 
of the times is that in oertain provinces money will be spent on arrangements for 
broadcasting instruction and entertainment in the villages. My hop© is that this grant 
will prove the beginning of a steady advance throughout India in improving the condi- 
tions of life in the villages in which nine-tenths of the population live. 


Govt, of India Act 

Since I last addressed yon the Government of India Bill has received the Royal 
assent and. has become the Government of India Act, 1985. A great and difficult task 
has thna been completed by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India here ana in England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. We have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the benstilstien and we have all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the bus in ess of men of practical wisdom now to forget the 
individual issues upon whioh opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
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of our total achievement On such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if I may, one word of 
advioe. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Vioeroyalty there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to sec but did not see and which was hardly in sight when l 
myself took office over four years ago. 1 mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India cosolidates the whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a siuglo Government of India for tho first time, and can bo- 
come one great country. The second broad feature in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the new constitution will draw their auth- 
ority by direct devolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They will cease to be agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to which I have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all groat rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the full attainment by India of the political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of the history and practice of political life in the other parts of the British 
Empire- It is out of that long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
which I have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that 1 give you this word of 
advice. Nothing is to be gained by working tho constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 


Great Potentialities of Development 

The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of deve- 
lopment Everything is to he gained by taking up the now proffered role 
of a consolidated India and a full political personality and by developing the constitu 
lion till it in due season sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been 
designed for the period of its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has 
never led us anywhere in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It 
will not be rav task to introduce the now constitution nor to join with you in its 
constitutional and I trust harmonious development. 

Tribute to new Viceroy 


I shall hand over that task to one who comes emiippeil with a great technical 
knowledge of our new constitution, for he has himself been a builder in Mu* construc- 
tion of your policy, one who will 1 know bring to tho service of the Crown here 
fullest sympathy with your aspirations and ideals. I feel the greatest confidence that 
when ho comes to the "stage, which I have now reached my life here as \ iceroy, he 
will look back on a period, fraught with great good to the fortunes of India, enriched 
by the same kindliness which you will assuredly accord to him as you havo so 
generously accorded to me. " , 

Your thoughts are no doubt occupied, as mine are, by forecasts of the steps by 
which aud at which the new constitution will be brought into operation. It is impossi- 
ble for me at the stage to give any indication of precise dates but as you are no doubt 
aware all branches of my Governments and all the provincial Governments in India are 
actively and industrially engaged on the problems which must be solved before tho new 
constitutions in provinces and at the centre can be introduced. We shall spare no 
efforts which will enable us to introduce the new order of things at tho earliest .possi- 
ble date. In conformity with this intention the committee appointed by his Majesty h 
G overnment to report on the delimitation of constituencies and connected problems 
will assemble in Simla before the end of the present month, that is within two months 
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the committee are of great complexity but I am confident that they will prove equal to 
the task. , . . 

In conclusion I wish to make an appeal which is not new but which is uppermost 
in my mind at the present time. No system of I’arliamejttaiy Oovernmont can be 
expected to work successfully and for the benefit of the people as a whole without the 
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existenoe ot a spirit of accommodation and a willingness on the Fait of all sections of 
the people to prefer the wider interests of the whole body politic to the narrower 
interests of their own particular seotion. As I said not long ago, in a speeoh at 
Allahabad, the shadow of communal strife is hanging at this time oyer India. It is a 
shadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Governments 
in India but to all thoughtful and irresponsible people. If India is to enter on her new 
constitution to conditions favourable to its successful developments that shadow must 
be dispelled and I would appeal to all those who love this oountry and desire to see 
it well-governed by its own people to show a spirit of tolerance and goodwill and to 
work for the creation of greater friendliness among all communities. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill 

On Thursday last the Legislative Assembly, to the regret of my Government and 
myself, refused by a majority to take into consideration the bill to give permanence to 
the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and to certain provisions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932. 

I had hoped that the Assembly would share with the Government the responsibi- 
lity for this measure. Their refusal to 4 do so has transferred the responsibility to me 
and after taking time to consider all the implications of the action or inaction on my 
part I have decided, in discharge of my responsibility for the safety, tranquillity and 
interests of the British India, to give the Assembly an opportunity to consider their 
decision and the Bill will be brought before that House again in a recommended form. 




on the floor of the Legislative Assembly and I shall, therefore, state as briefly ss 
possible, my own reasons for considering the passage of the Bill to bo essential. We 
are on the eve of important changes in the constitution of India within the next two 
years. The primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and good Government 
m the provinoes will be transferred to Ministers, responsible to the legislatures. I 
oonsider it my imperative duty to use such powers and possess to secure that that 
transfer takes place in the most favourable conditions possible to the stability and 
success of these new Governments. 

Dangerous subversive movements are still active in the country. Communal unrest, as 
1 have already said, is unfortunately a more serious danger than for many years past 
The experience of all local Governments has been that the provisions of this Bill give 
them powers who are effective in keeping these movements in check and in prevent- 
ing the publication of incitements to communal dissension. They are unanimous in 
considering the retention of these powers essential. I am myself satisfied that they are 
right and this I would be failing in my duty if I did not use my special powers to 
seoure that these Governments havo these powers during the remainder of the present 
constitution and that the new Governments shall also have them when they take over 
the rest of Government. And now I leave you gentlemen to continue your labours of 
this present session and to do so with full confidence that you will continue to main- 
tain the traditions and dignity which have always characterised the proceedings of 
our Legislative Chambers. . 

Repeal op Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 

!7tb. SEPTEMBER 1 The Assembly met to-day in order to discuss non-official busi- 
ness. The discussion adjourned from the Delhi sossion was resumed on Mr. B. Das'* 
Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

Sir N. N. Sircar ( Law Member ) who on the previous occasion spoke for two 
and a half hours, continued his speech and said that on the last occasion he referred 
to 56 cases, which number might have increased, in which responsible Congressmen, 
including members of the Congresss Committee, were convicted of violent crime. This 

S roved conclusively that a large number of associations, including Congress organiza- 
ons, were nominated by men who believed in violence, though they found it expedi- 
ent to sail under the flag of non-violence just as Chinese pirates often used the Red 
Cross flag. Sir Nripendra dealt with the question of percentage of violent orime and 
Baid that this was not so small as Mr. Ghanasyam Gupta thought. In the Chittagong 
case the actual raiders were probably a hundred or two hundred. He read extracts 
from the evidence of the leader of the conspiracy in order to show that, besides the 
Congress Committee, organizations of physical culture of volunteers and of women 
were part of the terrorist organization and the number involved by reason of the 
intense activity of the Congress at Chittagong could saifely be put at several thousands. 
The other instanoes were the Chechua *hat* case in Midnapore and the recent inter-pro- 
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Yhrial oane tried at Alipore. Continuing, the Lav Member said that it had been stated 
that repression oould not remove terrorism. No one asserted that it could nor that the 
substitution of executive for judicial judgment was a trifling matter. But if repressive 
law waa an abomination it was the result of oompolling necessity Those who had no 
faith in the executive, but had unlimited confidence* in court, found it convenient to 
ignore the 1 findings of the oourt That class of papers was a limb of the conspiracy and 
through the onlt of* violence had roaohod the* people even in the remote parts of the 
province. Mr. A. C. Dutt had stated that terrorism was due to hunger for freedom 
and bread.. The Law Member asked whether similar hunger did not exiRt elsewhere, 
whether Madras, Bombay* and other provinces were flowing with milk and honey. (Mh 
Joahi : There is no permanent settlement there). The leiuier of the Opposition had 
warned them that if criminal law continued there was a probability of civil disobe- 
dience being launched The Law Member considered that os a much lesser evil thau the 
eertainty of atiaohy aud chaos if the law was replaced. He characterised Mr. Desai’s 
speech the other day as remaining high up in the air and never coming down from 
it to the* hard realities of the world m which they lived. The Law Member ended by 
appealing to the House to reject Mr. B. Due's Bill. 

Mr. Skamlal said that ho as a former defence counsel in conspiracy oases proposed 
to give instances from judicial rocords to* show how tho si>eciaf powers given 
to Hie Government were abused, how evidence was fabricated by the police, and how 
titles were conferred on tho police and tho magistracy by the Government. When, 
the Lahore conspiracy cose was proceeding the approvers said that they wanted to be 
taken out of the custody without which they could not give out the foots. An applica- 
tion was made to tho High Court asking for orders for their removal from polios 
custody, bat the Government, in exercise of their special (towers, issued an order de- 
claring the Port, in which approvers were kept, as a jail, thus defeating the object of 
the defence application. Mr. 8 bam la I multiplied instances where he alleged tho (J. I. D. 
and the magistracy were involved iu committing projury and forgery and declared that 
such officials would surely abuse the special powers. Ho reminded the Honso of tho 
statement of tho accused in the Lahore conspiracy case, namely, that they were deter- 
mined to become terrorists only after they saw a Police Superintendent himself deal 
lathi blows on Lula Laipat Kai. (Voice : Shame !). Mr. Slumilal said that terrorism 
was due to British domination and exploitation and when the latter ceased the 
former would. 

Mr. N. Bardoloi narrated his cxperinces in Assam, where ho said authorities them- 
selves had practised violence in mauy cases. Tenor ism in Bengal was dno to con- 
tinued repression and suppression practised by the authorities and their attempt to pit 
class against class. Mr. liardoloi had not finished when the House adjourned. 

Indian Coffee Bill 

18th. SEPTEMBER : — Official business was transacted in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir Zafarulla Khan introduced a Bill to provide fur the creation of u fund for the 
promotion of the cultivation, manufacture aud sale of Indian coffee. 

Other OrnciAL Bills 

Sir N. N. Sircar introduced a Bill to remove certain doubts mid volidato certain 
proceedings of the Allahabad High t ourt. This Bill was tailed Jubbulporo and Chatis- 
garh Divisions Divorce Proceedings Validation Bill. Four Government measures were 
theu passed. They were Central Provinces Court Act Amendment Bill, Indian Army 
Act Amendment Bill, aud Provincial Insolvency Act Amendment Biff. 

Indian Motor Vehicles Bill 

Discussion was then taken up of the bill to amend Indian Motor Vehicles Act. Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai suggested a select committee, which motion was supported by 
Mr. Sri Prakash. 

Payment of Wages Bill 

Mr. D. 0. Mitchell informed that the Government had decided to take up discu- 
ssion of tho Payment of Wages Bill on the commencement of the Delhi session witii 
a viow to fully consider the amendments tabled by several members and also certain 
opinions in the meanwhile on imj»ortaiit changes made in the Select Committee. The 
Tariff Board’s report on the enquiry into the claim of Messrs. II. M. iatel and Com- 
pany, Bombay for rectification of tariff inequality in respect of manufacture of shuttles 
is published. The Board have found the claim to bo unsubstantiated and tho Govern- 
ment of India accept this Ending. 
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Mr. Amf Ali moved reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He oomplamed 
that certain principles had been adopted in the Hit which were unknown to juris- 
prudence. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

Sir Zafjrullah Khan introduced the Coffee Cess Bill and said that it was nen- 
controvesial and was being introduced because a preponderating majority of growers 
favoured the proposal which also had the support of the Governments of Madras, Coorg, 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

INDIANS IN Za.*ZIBVR 

Pandit Oovindbaltahk Pant moved : “This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General- in-Council to take all effective steps iu the interests of and to vindicate the 
position of Indian nationals settled in Zanzibar” 

He said that the history of Indians overseas had been one of unrelieved agony, 
harassment and humiliation and bad been particularly marked in the countries included 
in that pretentious euphemism the “British Commonwealth.” The Indians had gone 
abroad on being invited and actuated by motives of extending their sphere of influence 
to build railways or to aeqniro maritime plates. They had never demanded reserva- 
tions or commercial safeguards. In Zanzibar they had settled at the invitation of the 
Sultan. The Indians everywhere were in a minority. He quoted extensively from 
what he described as Mr. Menon’s Report, written in an inimitable style, depicting the 
conditions of Indians in Zanzibar and the personnel of the Clove Growers Association 
none of whom was a clove grower, and which was bossed by one Mr. Bartely, who had 
unsuccessfully competed with Indians in the clove export trade. The Zanzibar decrees 
were definitely racial. He did not doubt that Government of India had been doing 
their best, but asked what the best meant. 

Sir Oirija Bajpai felt glad that generally on the question of Indians overseas there 
was always agreement betweeii the Government of India and the people. While agree- 
ing that the Bill was regarded as racial and while assuring that the Government of 
India would press the Indian point with a view to protect Indian interests. Sir Girija 
Banker could not see how they could prevent the Zanzibar Government from taking 
action under the decree. 

The resolution which the Government had accepted was passed without being chal- 
lenged. The House then rose for the day. 

Quetta Earthquake Inquiry 

19tb. SEPTEMBER Mr. jP. 8, Kumaraswami Raju lose to move the following 
resolution to-day : “That a committee, consisting of officials, and non-officials, be forthwith 
appointed in order to investigate and report as to whether the situation arising out of 
the reoent earthquake in British Beluehistan, and particularly in the town of Quetta, 
has been properly handled, particularly as regards the search for the rescue of the 
living, wounded and buried, salvage of property and transference of the wounded and 
injured outside the affected area.” 

The mover fully appreciated the valuable work done by the authorities in Quetta, 
but pleaded that that could not allow feelings of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
and allegations made after the earthquake. He referred to certain allegations and com- 
plained that the answers given in the Assembly to questions did not satisfy the public. 
He asked why men of public eminence as Mr. Gandhi had not been permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as the Government and the public were benefited by help given 
by Congress leaders like Mr. Raj end r a Prasad in the Bihar disaster only last year. 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham, Army Secretary, said that the mover wished by the re- 
solution to restore public confidence. The speaker felt that there was no need to restore 
confidence in the matter and added : “You cannot get away from the fact that the real 
object behind this resolution is to endeavour to bring the Government into discredit 
by suggesting that they were actuated by racial and political considerations. It is no- 
thing short of monstrous to make such a suggestion” -(Applause). Speaking on be- 
half of the army, Mr. Tottenham said that he had hoped that the magnificent conduct of 
General K or slake and the troops would lead to better feeling and bettor understanding 
between the people of India and the army maintained to protect them in times of 
danger. Mr. Tottenham said that not a shred of evidence was produced to justify that 
charge. Mr. Tottenham nextgave the House the evidence revealed by the exoavations. 
Between June and August 600 corpses had been discovered. Of these 117 were in the 
civil lines of whom all except three were found in the beds. As regards 500 found in 
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the city only eight were found outside their houses. This evidence proved conclusively 
that ninety per cent of the people had died immediately. He had full records of the 
heroic deals of the British and Indian soldiers. 

Mr. Tottenham contended that it was easy for armchair critics to bo wise after tho 
event. The water supply did not fail, the railway did not fail, epidemic did not ocour, 
but these were possibilities which General Karslake had to face and ho was right in 
taking every step to prevent further loss of life. Mr. Tottenham characterised the 
resolution as misguided, misconceived and uncalled for. 

Mr. Lalchand N avoir ai , speaking from personal experience, quoted a telegram from 
the A. G. G. who had refused him permission to visit Quetta on June 3 and also 
refused to excavate the building of his relative. Trainloads of people left Karachi for 
Quetta on May 31, but were held up at Sibi. Ho raontioned tho opinion of a Pew an 
Bahadur in Quetta that Sir Norman Cater, if given a free hand, would have allowed 
volunteers but tho military handicapped him. Tho speaker wanted an enquiry 
whether the troops were adequate ; whether tho time allowed was adequate and 
whether the rescue wort was stopped prematurely. While ho praised tho Englishmen, 
and women, the N. W. R. and the postal authorities for individual acts he felt that the 
Government had blundered. 

Mr. Acheson . Foreign Secretary, did not agree that any good would como from an 
enquiry. The llouse had heard nothing but suspicious allegation from the beginning to 
the end without a shred of evidence in supi>ort. Tho Government was asked to accept 
the position of an accused before even a “prima facie” case had been established 
against them. The Government could not accept the resolution, reasonable though it 
might appear to the unthinking mind. The Government had really nothing to conceal 
and regarding what they did for the evacuatiou of tho sick and the wouudod from 
Quetta. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai , winding up the case for the Opposition, said that tho resolu- 
tion had been drafted by himself though by ballot it fell on Mr. Jtaju's lot to move it. Ho 
felt that the Government had read too much into it. It contained no charge and no 
insinuation. AVhy then did the Government members talk like an accused. Was that 
the case of a guilty conscience '< It had been tho practice of the Government to hold 
an enquiry after every great disaster like a famine so that its lessons would be learnt 
for the future. Therefore the resolution did not condemn the soldiers or the authorities. 
If the Government had a good case, they would bo ablu to satisfy the committee. All 
possible assistance would have been given and no error of judgment could have 
occurred. “But those who excuse themselves accuse themselves. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
asked whether this was a fact, whether six -thousand soldiers were enough for The 
work of extricating twenty-six thousand. At that time voluntary help should have 
been taken. “Even sixty thousand could have worked (applause). People of Shikarpur 
had actually chartered a train with men and stores, but the train was cancelled and 
the soldiers were diverted to salvaging property in the civil lines and the cantonment. 
Mr. Desai asked whether soldiers should not have been used for a number of days in 
excavating human lives instead of digging out chinuware, even if there was a chuoee 
of saving one soul (applause). This diversion of the soldiers was grossly an atrocious 
act. The true issue was whether more men could not have been saved, whether all 
available resources had been used for a higher purpose and the saving of human life. 

Sir Henry Craik vigorously opposed the resolution. On an occasion when the 
worst disaster had occurred with such terrible suddenness resulting in stark horror, 
they should have expected a resolution of sympathy to tho sufferers and a single-mind- 
ed desire to provide comforts for them. Indeed, the disaster had caused the sympathy 
of the whole of the civilised world, and called for admiration, but the Opposition here 
was out to discredit the Government and destroyed the Governments prestige in 
trying to exploit even the earthquake to political advantage on tho basis of unfounded 
rumours and distortion of facts. Regarding the exclusion of political leaders, Sir Henry 
Craik pointed out that Mr. Gandhi did not apply till June 8 and even if permission 
were given, the relief party could not have arrived till the eleventh and hence of no 
use. Mr. Kajeodra Prasad never made any suggestion that he should go to Quetta 
himself, but merely said that a relief party should be allowed to go there. 

Chaudkuri Sir Zafrullah Khan in wiuding up the debate announced on behalf of 
the Government : “The Government are not prepared to agree to an enquiry, but are 
ready to agree to appointment of an advisory or consultative committee to assist the 
authorities with regard to (a) the salvage of property and lb) questions connected with 
the resettlement of the civil population. Tne Government are further prepared to 
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•xteod the faoUite to p&rtieo of meuben of the Assembly who may wish to Tint 
Quetta (applause). 

The CcAgrees aide moved for closure which on division was rejected by 67 votes. 

8to Oowawji Jahangir said that the resolution contained dirty insinuation against 
the Army. He had never had the misfortune to hear a more atrocious speech than that 
delivered by the leader of the Opjioeition. It was unworthy of him and unworthy of 
the occasion. The resolution contained malicious insinuation against the British and 
Indian troops and the speaker would be no party to it 

Mr. Ante strongly -protested against the manner Sir Cowasji had attacked Mr. 
Bhnlahhai Desai. It was mischievous. He only hoped that Sir Gowasji would regret 
it in a calmer moment Mr. Bhulabhai had never meant to doubt the heroism of the 
Army, but his ohief oomplaint was that rescue work was stopped on Jane 2 (official 
benches June 7). 

Dr. Ziauddin explained how difficult it was to expect anyone to be alive after three 
days dying under the debris. 

Sir Mahomtd Yakub vigorously opposed the resolution and demanded praise for 
British and Indian soldiers, who rendered service during the earthquake at the risk of 
their own lives. 

Pandit 0. B. Pant considered it unfair for the Government to imagine that the 
Cbngress. were trying to exploit the earthquake for political advantage. 

The House theu divided and the resolution was lost by 61 to 57 votes amidst loud 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 

BtdowBorma. Tribunal Report 

20th. SEPTEMBER :—Sir Jamet Origg moved to-day the consideration of the report 
oi the* Indo-Burma Tribunal. 

Mr. Ntaon. explained at length the entire case as ho had been associated with this 
question. He said that the Burma Government hod asked for tt a neutral and impartial 
Tribunal” in order to deal with the question, probably on the ground that they 
wished themselves and* the Government of India to be placed in a position of 
equality. The Round Table Conference papers ^contemplated association with the 
Tribunal of the members of the Standing Finance Committee, but the J. P. C. report 
omitted reference thereto. Whatever the reason for this omission the fact was that 
when the Tribunal was set up the old Assembly was about to die and the new 
Assembly would not have liked the old. members of the Standing Committee to be 
assooiaral with the Tribunal and the new Committee could not have been elected 
until February. As regards the historical approach Mr. Nixon showed how the 
method, firstly, of analysis of the debt, and, secondly, of the debtor and creditor had 
created insuperable difficulties £n arriving at a settlement In this connection ho 
criticised the Congress Committee's report He said finally that they had decided 
that the only method was the dissolution of partnership so well known to lawyers. 

Mr. Oauba . Mr. B. Dan and Mr. Mathradaa VUaanji moved various other 
motions nroposing to reject the Tribunal’s report 

Mr. Oauba said that Mr. Nixon’s excellent address missed the main issue namely 
the Tribunal’s report The Tribunal did not consist of experts. It was constituted 
behind the baok of India a and Burma and had no confidence of and was a fraud 
committed on the two countries. In a matter like this, the historical approach was 
the proper course as had been adopted by the Congress Committee. Mr. Gaaba 
said that the tribunal did not give reasons for fixing seven and a half percent ratio 
between India and Burma and their procedure regarding debt and mode of payment 
also was wrong. What was worse was that loans would hereafter be secured from 
the revenues of India alone, though they were raised on the security of India and 
Burma. Such a procedure wap unknown in constitutional history, fie fi nall y said 
that Burma had been separated because British Imperialism wanted it 

Jfr. B. Dan said that India had no confidence in the tribunal as it represented 
Britain only and Britain had a stake in the financial solvency of Burma. Burma had 
enjoyed full benefit of the customs and excise. So fiotitioos an adjustment of 
Burma’s present contribution to the Central finances to eight per cent was entirely 
wrong. Mr. Das insisted that Burma should pay part of the expenses of the India 
Office and a fall share of the debt pensionary charges. 

U, Them Maung upheld rim view of the Finance Committee of the Burma 
Oounoil and said that there should be no burden or liability on Burma who had till 
now paid India 107 orores in the dbggn of surpluses. As reguda the ratio, if 
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wtodatid (» fee basis ot ra venae, it worked at lour per oent, on the basis oi 
population five per cent and on the eoonomio basis six and a half per oent 

nr.itathradas Vuanji said that Mr. Nixon had complained of the indifference of 
the public to his report. When he wanted it in Bombay it was not available. The Tribu- 
nal was continued in direct opposition to the opinion of the Indian legislature. Official 
representation m such a case was not enough. If non-official representatives were 
heard, the conclusions of the Tribunal would have been materially different 

ur.Ztauadtn also took tho view that the historioal aspect ot the case should deter- 
mine the question of decision. The question of allocation of military expenditure moat 
also be decided along with tho ratio and the»e must bo a guarantee for payment of 
India s i debt either through the control of Burma's ourrenoy till tho debt was raised or 
by maxing Britain stand surety. The debate was not oonoludod when the House adjourned. 

Corns Csss Bill 


23rd SEPTEMBER Whon tho Assembly mot .to-day Sir Zafrullak moved for 
consideration of tho Coffoo Coss Bill and said that though tho bill provided a duty of 
rupop one per oent it was not proposod to imposo more than a duty of annas eight in 
the beginning. Tho procoeds of tho duty will be devoted for propaganda outside India. 

m ikLu P 1 * 0 ™^ for appointment of a Coss Committee. Continuing, Sir Zafrullah 
™Jt ho could not say exactly how many members of the proposed oommitteo 
would be Indians and how many Europeans, but considering the fact that there were 
more Indian planters and thoy had a large aroa under plantation thore should be a 
large number of Indian representation on the committee which might reach fourteen 
against six Europeans. His own view was that Indian representation would not bo 
less than twelve as against eight Europeans. 

Pandit Nilakantha Da* moved that the Bill bo ciroulatod for eliciting opinion 
thoreon by January 15. IIo said that tho Government's own statistics Bhowed that 
coffee planting had increased very little during tho last ftftoon years and there web 
not much scope for future expansion. 

. Hr. Milligan said that tho coffoc industry had boon going downhill. The Bill pro- 
mised a solution and tho House should reject the arguments of Mr. Nilkantha Das 
who was opposed both to tea and coffoo drinking. Ho did not think that any 
section of tho House shared those views. Voices— 4 Wo do." (Laughter). Mr. Milligan 
assured that no coffee planter liad made fabulous woalth. lie knew from tho exjporienoo 
of toa propaganda that the masses in tho south drank coffee and wore paid coffoo 
money by those who ongagod their services. Ninety-eight per cent of tho ooffoe-grow- 
ors supported tho proposal for tho Cess Committee. 

Mr. DeSoma , speakiug on behalf of tho coffee-growers, asked tho House whether 
they would bo indifforont to the industry in which was invested ton croros of rupees 
of which more than a half was Indian capital and which provided employment to one 
hundred thousand. It also holped India’s trade balance by exporting two crores worth 
of coffoo. 

Mr. A. Chettiar said that he would not press tho motion for a Select Oommitteo if 
guarantee was given that tho provincial governments’ nominees on the Cess Committee 
would bo Indians. 

8ir Zafarullah Khan , Commerce Member, replying to the debate said that he did 
not drink alcohol or coffee and had had a good uoal of sympathy with tho point of 
view of Pandit Nilakantha Das and Mr. Ayyongar, but it was impossible for three 
sane men to convert tho whole insane world to their view. (Laughter). He gave figures 
to show how tho exports to tho United Kingdom had come down to a third during 
the past four years and to France down to a half. The industry was not in a flourehing 
condition and as a result of tho cos 3 tho small planter would benefit oven more than 
the bigger planter. ... 

The House rejected both Pandit Nilakantha Das's motion for circulation and Mr. 
Chetty’s for Soloct Committee and took tho Bill into consideration. 

V. Thein Maui tp movod an amendment proposing tho inclusion of Banna in the 
scheme. U. Thein Maung's amendment was rejected. .... 

Bit Zafarullah Khan assured the mover that it was not with a view to playing 
a trick on Burma thai sho was oxcludod from tho operation of tho Bill. 

The Bill was then passed. 

A Divorce Bill (coktd.) 

8ir N. N. Sarcar next movod consideration of tho Jubbulpur Chhattuagarh .Divisions 
(divorce proceedings validation) Bill which proposes to remove doubts and validate 
certain proceedings of the Allahabad High Court 

16 
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Hr. Sriprakae moved reference to a Select Committee. The motion was defeated. 
The BUI was being prooeeded with clause by clause when Sir N. N. 8irear said that 
the leader of the opposition had mentioned certain points which might require an 
amendment of clause two. The matter was accordingly postponed. The House then 
adjourned. 


Repeal of Criminal Law Ascend. Act 1908 (contd.) 

24 th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day in order to continue the debate 
on Mr. B. Dob's Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and to consider 
other non-official Bills. 

Mr. N. C. Bardoloi , supporting the Bill, said that the laws were being abused in 
Bengal by the Executive ana the Police. 

fir Benry Craik , Home Member, rose to contradict “certain ox parte and wrong 
statements.’ 1 Mr. Sham Lai’s speech, he said, contained misrepresentations and distor- 
tion of facts and he had grossly exaggerated the charges against officials. Mr. Sham 
Lai had said that the terrorist movement in the Punjab started after the assault on 
Lala Lajpat Rai on October 13, 1928. 

Mr. Sham Lot interrupting : — “It was the statement of the approver. 11 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that the approver referred to was Indarpal, who had 
plotted murder and who was now undergoing transportation for life and who, in order 
to save his own skin, bad implicated his own associates. That was the source of in- 
formation of his hon. friend.— (Laughter). The hon. Morabor had forgotten two terrorist 
acts— the bomb explosions during Dusserah in 1926 and in 192S. Had the Hon. mem- 
ber not grasped the facts, Sir Henry askod, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang were in existence and that this very gang wore the direct doscendants of the 
gang which had committed a dacoity in the United Frovincos in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that the socond premiso of Mr. Sham M’s 
speech was tnat on October 13 Ma Lajpat Rai had boon assaulted by tho police at 
Lahore. An enquiry was held by a senior official of tho Punjab, who found that the 
crowd, had deliberately placed political leaders at the head in order to force their 
way through the police barrier. Tho crowd came into contact with the police and a 
sergeant was knocked down. The crowd were pushed back and a lathi struck Ma 
Lajpat Rai who however was not hurt. (Mr. Sham M : “A deliberate lie.)” Con- 
tinuing, Sir Henry Craik said that Mr. Sham Lai had narrated the incident relating 
to the approver being kept in custody. The approver was detained’ in the fort, for, 
being a member of a dangerous gang, ho was liable to be killed at any moment or 
induced to retract his statement to tho polico. The defence in the conspiracy case had 
made an application to the tribunal for his transfer to tho Judicial lock-up. He was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail aftor special arrangements for his detention in safety 
had been made. Sir Henry added that tho conspiracy case in- tho 1 Punjab wa9 con- 
nected with six simultaneous terrorist outrages. This conspiracy stood unparalleled 
in the history of terrorist crime in India in its revolutionary ingenuity. Two police 
officers had been killed, two wounded and one was blindod for lifo, and *yot Mr. Sham 
M called It a “fabricated case.” (Mr. Sham Lai : “Fabricated evidence.”) 

Sir Henry Craik maintained that Mr. Sham M had omitted to tell tho Houso 
that an overwhelming majority of the accused wore convicted in tho case, and that 
the Coart had declared that the magistrates and police had not implicated innocent 


persons or made any forgeries . 
Henry, that 75 per cent of the police 


Mr. Sham M had alleged, declared Sir 

. and C. I. D. were corrupt and had committed 

forgery and perjury. This, remarked the Homo Member, was fantastic, and it was 
incorrect to say that any police officer was promoted or had received a little because 
of the case. “Let not those who live in glass houses throw stones at others 11 the Home 
Memb er added. 

After a certain statement by the Home Member, Mr. Satymurthi raised a point of 
order that no member oould make a personal charge against another and this was 
upheld by the president Sir Henry Craik responded that serious allegations had 
been made against him, and he was only speaking in self-defence. 

Continuing, the Home if ember read a letter from a friend who, he alleged, had 
written to Mr. 8ham M (who had acted as oounsel in tho oase) making certain 

Tlr. sham Lai was heard to say : “The man was prosecuted for giving false 


evidence and the oase was withdrawn by the Crown. (Opposition: “Shame. Shame. 11 !) 

Mr. Satyamnriki asked if a member could make suoh personal chargee and u 
sinuations, and a ruling was sought by several members. 
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The President urged the members not to be disorderly and said that a personal 
charge could not be made by one member against another. But a member was per- 
fectly entitled to defend himself and to say that member had made rookless oharm 
without evidence. 

. Henry Craih , continuing, said that Karamdin, one ot the witnesses, had ad- 
mitted to court that he had been asked to commit prejury. The reason why the 
Government did not produce evidence against tho defence counsel for alleged profes- 
sional misconduct was that the case, which had already proceeded for such length of time 
at tho cost of a larger sum, would be considerably delayed as the trial would have 
to bo gone through again with new dofeuce counsel. Continuing, Sir Henry Ctaik 
said that if tho kind of case the Congress had was mado out by Mr. Sham Lai 
then it was a very poor case, indeed. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Amarcndra Nath Chatter jee said that the cult of tho bomb had boon given 
birth to by tho Government's policy ami he refused to call these men murdorors. He 
claimed that Mr. Gaudhis non-violent movement h:nl changed the minds of the youths 
of Bengal, llo then road extracts from the Midnaporo Inquiry Committee’s report, 
presided over by Mr. J. N. Basu, in order to show that the Government woro to blame. 
Bo Jong* as these laws, he said, stultified tho Statute Book, there would be no 
conciliation. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said the Government often created a scare, and obtained 
support of tho Legislature for such acts, which iu reality were for the suppression 
of national life. Tho Act of 1908 was pernicious in its operations and atrocious in tho 
work it did. Even associations for prayers had been declared unlawful. Tho words 
tt assist in tho operations of any such association” had boon put to uses to which evon 
tho courts of law had becomo ashamed. Tho speaker referred to a meeting announced 
to bo hold under tho auspices of the Bombay Congress Committee, which had boon 
doclared unlawful and said that a newspaper of moderate persuuiions published a report 
that tho meeting would bo held while the Commissioner's notification banning tho 
meeting was also published in the same issue. Yet the editor of tho panor had boon 
brought under the operations of this Act for “assisting the operations of an unlawful 
association.” Proceeding, Mr. l)esai referred to tho personal charges brought 
against Mr. Sham Lai by tho Homo Member, and said that it was an 
abuse of tho privilege of tho House. Entering an emphatic protest against 
the action of Sir Henry Craik, Mr. Dosai said that if tho Opposition had 
used somo such document against the Homo Member, the. latter would 
have protested against it as infamous. The Home Member had said that tho Govern- 
ment did not take any action against Mr. Sham I*\l in order to save expenses. Tho 
fact of the matter was that in this case the judge had c omplemented counsel on both 
sides on presenting tho case with a mastery of detail and with a fairness. (Unofficial 
cheers.) As for the Act itself, Mr. Dosai said that it deserved to die becauso it was 
detriment to tho national cause. 


Mr. B. Dae briefly replied and tho House, by G5 votes to GO, carried tho motion 
ior consideration, amid non-official cheers. 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was then taken and clause 2 was put. 

Mr. JP. J. Griffiths said that the speeches of Mr. A. N. Chatturjcc and Mr. Bardofoi 
were only meant to vilify the Government. Oiic of them had statiri that tho Govern- 
ment knew when tho Dacca communal riots would flare up, and in spite of this no 
warnings had boon issued. Ho (Mr. Griffiths) was living in tho bazar itself and had 
the Government known of tho affair they would have warned him and ho would have 
immediately loft his bungalow. Then the f>oli ;c, continued the sneaker, wore accused 
of inactivity when the not was proceeding. The total length of tho police at Dacca, 
which had 50 miles of roads, was 200 men, or four men for ono mile of the road. 
Rioting broke out in ©very locality. How then could four men control the situation 
in a mile-long locality ? Tho Assam member liad asked what were the European 
communi ty doing at that time, continued Mr. Griffiths. _ Almost wit hout exception 
every non-official Europeans in Dassa or in tho neighbouring towns offered himself as 
special police constables (Official applause). 

MSe member had said that non-official Europeans had assaulted many Congressmen 
sod had asked if any Congressman was convicted for assaulting Europeans. His (the 
speaker's) reply was in the affirmativo. There were 189 such cases, lastly, said Mr. 
Griffiths, Mr. Chattcrjee had made certain allegations against tho troops. A. letter, the 
speaker added, had been written to Mr. Chatterjeo asking for farther details of this 
alleged incident, bat no reply had been received. 
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Mr. GhatuHm denied that he had reoeived the letter. 

Sir N. N. Sircar , Law Member, explained that he sent the letter by a peon. 

At this stage the Pruidcnt asked Mr. Griffiths to confine his speech to clause 2, 
whereupon Mr. Griffiths resnmed his seat 

Sir uowacfi Jehangir opposed the clause. He said that not until some other Act 
was put on the Statute Boos to deal with the incieasing evil of Communism, sh o uld 
tfii« be passed. 

At this stage Sir Henry Craik asked for a ruling from the President whether the 
member was in order 4o discuss the prinoiple of the Bill. After hearing all sideB the 
President promised his ruling and adjourned the sitting. 


SM. SEPTEMBER There was a thin attendance when the Assembly met to-day 
in order to transact official business. 

After question hour Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan laid on the table the report 
on the working of the scheme of preferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement 
for 1904-85. 

The Bill removing certain doubts and validating oertain proceedings ol the High 
Court of Aliahahad was passed after drafting an amendment moved by Sir Lancelot 
Graham. 


Cantonments Bill 

.Mr. &. if. F. Tottenham , Army Secretary, moved that the Bill amending the Can- 
tonments Aot 1924, as reported by the Seleot Committee, be oiroulated. 

Supplementary Grants 

The House then took up voting on demands for supplementary grants for 1935-30. 

Sir Jama Grigg moved that a sum not exceeding a thousand rnpees bo granted 
ter expenditure on the development of civil aviation. 

Mr. Ataf Aft, moving a token out, complained that money was spent on the cons- 
truction of aerodromes extravagantly without any benefit to India and that foreign air 
companies each as Imperial Airways and K. L- M. mainly took the advantage. 

Mr. Glow said that the Government would bear in mind the desirability of avoiding 
every possible ease of extravagant expenditure. Aviation was admittedly an expensive 
matter at present, bat he did not doubt that it would develop and India would reap in 
various ways a tangible harvest in the years to come. 

After Mr. 8, 8atyamurH had also spoken the demand was granted. 

When the grant reflating to broadcasting was moved Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. Ayyen- 
gar. Mr. Amy and Prof. Hanna addressed the House. 

Mr. Satyamurti suggested that broadcasting should be used for political propaganda 
in the same way it was done in England by giving all parties a chance to broadcast 

Mr. Chow replying said that the conditions here were different from England where 
broadeasting was controlled by a company, while in India it was a Government Depart- 
ment However, the present decision was aot for all time. It could be changed when 
conditions necessitated. The demand was granted. 


Delimitation Committee Grant 

Discussion next arose on the Delimitation Committee grant 
Mr. Satyammrti attacked the Madras proposal for single non-transferrable votes in 
plural oonsfituenoies and characterised the Madras Government’s proposal as against the 
spirit of the Poona Phot 


Sir N. N, Sircar replied that all questions were open for consideration by ide 
iffmummA Committee. He suggested that those who wished to upset local Government’s 
scheme should submit their case before the Hammond Committee. He assured that the 


federal part of the Hammond report would bo plaoed before the House, hut oould not 
guantee diseusskm on the provincial par^ mainly because such a pledge might delay 
file inaug uration of the provmcnal oonatitat ion. 

Mr. Jhftria oompUiaari of todaguto nommeroM representation tram Bengal in the 

Moral assembly. 

FsmMO.B. Pant read in. toe proposals a design to prevent Congressmen cater- 
ing the lagWatoree end mated the GMasaeat of India to examine toe provinoW pw- 
Sdi idaHia Hamto ♦*** Hammond Qb—BW. 

Kr. 8*$mmrU irithdww Ms totoa oet. She House then adjourned. 
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lor grants for 1835-36. 


Tho House look up to-day voting on supplementary demands 


Mr. 5. Saiyamurti moved a tokon cut to the demand for ono lakh and eighty- 
three thousand ranees m respect of “miscellaneous”. He explained at the outset that 
the motion was not meant to bo a hostility, but a more inteOeotual curiosity, towards 
me proposed financial enquiry by Sir Otto Niomoyor. He asked why certain sections 
or the Government of India Act relating to Indian States were not inoluded in tho 
soope ol the terms of reference. This enquiry and several previous enquiries, said the 
anrakec, reached gloomy conclusions as regards Central and provincial finances and for 
mat reason 8ir Otto s enquiry should have boen wider. Tho J. P. C. found that there 
wore no provinces where the sources of revonuo were likely to be sufficient to meet 
standard of expenditure of a civilised Government. The Percy Oom- 
mit tee n ad also come to similar conclusions. That boing so, how were the Provincial 
summon going to run tho administration, particularly when they wore debarred from 
touching the salaries of Civil Servants V fho proiiosed committoe, with restriotod 
terms ox reference and with limited time at its disposal, would lead India nowhore. 


2>r. P, AT. Banerjea suggested that the first reasonable question of suoh complexity 
and importance should be referred to a single man, especially when the question had 
baffled several committees in tho past. Two heads were bettor than one and three 
better than two. fle suggested that tho enquiry should bo entrusted to two Indians 
and a one European butaid not agree with Mr. Satyamurti that financial matters con- 
cerning the States should be referred to this committee. 

Sir James Grigg replied that the question must be approached from tlireo stages, 
the first, referring to provincial autonomy, tho second to the inception of tho Federa- 
tion and the third to events after tho Federation. Mr. 8atyamurti had taken a pessi- 
mistic view by grouping all the facts which naturally showed a most unbalanced 
balance sheet, but tho fact was that various liabilities were to be met ono after 
another. 


As regards Dr. Banorjoa’s point, the Finance Mombor did not say that thore wore 
not any oapablo Indians, but if any woro associated with Sir Otto Niamey cr they would 
have belonged or would have been thought to belong to a particular section or interest. 
(Opposition murmur). Sir Otto Niomoycr’s main purposo was to consider questions 
germane to provincial autonomy and, speaking from twenty years’ personal knowledge 
of Sir Otto, the Finance Member was of opinion that no more impartial and capablo a 
person could have boen fouud to do the job. (Applause) 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew tho motion for a token cut 


Indo-Buraia Tribunal Report 

Tho debate on tho Indo-Burma Tribunal’s report was noxt resumod. 

Mr. Bajoria supported Mr. Afathradus Vissanji's amendment for a fresh impartial 
tribunal and made a series of points demanding investigation. 

Pandit Govindballabh rant moved nn amendment wanting the Tribunal’s 
report to be rejected “as among other reasons no non-official representative 
of India or Burma was associated with tho enquiry and in os much as 
tho terms of reforcnco was too narrow aud in that tho apnpointment of the burden 
was restricted to India and Burma alone.” Pandit Pant said that Mr. Nixon 
showed a mastery of tho subject, but made a mistake of straying into the political 
arena. Defining nis personal view on tho suhjoct, he said that if India were 
independent, he would even forego all claims against Burma for lie valued goodwill 
more than rupees (Applause). India’s position was that eighty per cent, of Indian 
finances would be under British control oven under the now constitution. Thus it 
mattered little for India whether a crorc or two was charged to India more or less. 
The fact was that the master of tho two States had chosen to keep two different 
books of account. Pandit Pant did not agree with Mr. Nixon’s theory of dissolution 
of p&rtnefship, but tho real analogy between India and Burma was that of the break 
up of the Hindu joint family, lie said that tho Amcry Tribunal was not competent 
to do the job and had made dogmatic assertions without giving facts and arguments. 

Dr. P. N. Banenee 6aid that Britain’s financial liability could not bo overlooked 
because of separation of Burma. India’s case could have been presented bettor if an 
India's representative had been on the Tribunal. The investigation had been m a hole 
and corner f flgfrinn, hence the report contained grave defects and should be rejected 
in toto. 
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Sir B. P, Body said that strong opinion had been expressed which should be for- 
warded to the Secretary of State so that in regard to the remaining important quei, 
tions like the application of the principles enunciated by the Tribunal care should be 
taken to see that Indian non-official opinion was represented. 

Sir Jame$ Origg briefly commented on the speeches made and said that the 
debate would be forwarded to the Secretary of State and the Government would 
remain neutral if there was voting on ant amendment The House had no new con- 
tribution to make on the spcciflo problem laid down under the Government of India 
Act except advocacy of historical approach to the subject 
( The comprehensive amendment of Mr. Mathradaa Vasaanji for another enquiry 
with Indians on it was crrried without division, the Government remaining neutral. 

Non-Official Bills Intboduced 

The following non-official bills wore then introduced Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja’s Bill 
to provide for removal of social disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Dr. Desh- 
znuxh’s Bill to amend the Ilindu.Law governing Hindu women’s right of property. 
Dr. Khare’s Bill to recognise and remove doubt as to the validity of inter-marriages 
current among Arjya Samajists. Dr. Bhagavandas’s Bill validating marriages between 
different castes of Hindus. Mr. B. Dus’s Bill to amend the Child Marriages Restraint 
Act and Mr. Abdullah's Bill to make provision for application of Moslem Personal Law 
(Shariat) to Moslems of British India. 

The Finance Member moved that the report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
accounts 1933-34 parts one and two bo taken into consideration. The discussion was 
allowed to stand over till the Delhi session. 

The President then adjourned tho Assombly sine die. 



Tie Bengal Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session— Calcutta— 29th. July to 28th. August 1935 

„ ™onsoon session o! the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in tho Counoil 
Hail, Calcutta on tho 29tfa. July 1935 under tho presidency o£ tho lion. Raja Sir 
Manmatha Nath Rai Chaudhuri . 

The Council condoled tho deaths of Raja Rislii Caso Law, Sir Aroho Dtrkmyro and 
Mr. R R Laird, all ex-members of tho Council. 

The Council uext passed on tho consideration of non-ofllcial business. 

Abolition* of Posts 

Moulvi Abul Kasem moved that the posts of Assistant Director of Mohammedan 
Education and the Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Mohammedan Education he forth- 
with abolished. 

In moving toe resolution tho mover explained that it was not his intention that 
these posts should be abolished. What his grievance was that these posts should justi- 
fy their existence. Ho complained that the original intention with which those posts 
were created, that is, to loot after the difficulties that wore found in tho way of Mu- 
hammadan education in Bengal, had not been carried out. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur Azizul Hague, Minister of Education, referred to tho report 
of tho Advisory Committee on Muhammadan Education of which tho mover was a 
member. That report did not contain any recommendation suggesting tho abolition of 
those posts. The Hun'blo Minister asked the mover to realise that those special officers 
had, apart from their work in tho general department, to look after the Madrashas 
and Muktabs. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Admivirttiatiox of Co-operative Dept. 

Mr. N. K. Basu moved : “This Council recommends to tho Government to appoint a 
committee forthwith consisting of a majority of non-officials to enquire into tho 
administration of the Co-Operative Department and the appointment of officers there- 
with.” In moving the resolution, Mr. Basil said that there was no question to-day which 
was of great interest and importance than tho question of the administration of tho 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal. The co-operative system was introduced in India a 
little more than thirty years ago with the highest hopes. Hut what had boon the result 
of thirty years’ administration of this svstem V 

It was trite knowledge, proceeded Mr. Basil, that Central Hanks has heeti unable in 
many eases to give the depositors hack their money ; it was trite knowledge also that 
these banks, both central and rural, ha-1 given credit where no credit, ought to have 
been given and despite the economic depression the position would not have licen bo 
bad as it was to-day if there had boon proper supervision by the. Department. 

Proceeding Mr. Hasu said that tho Co-operative Department was the least cared 
for department of this Government. When tho permanent Registrar of tho Depart- 
ment foil ill, his personal assistant was pitchforked into tho position -and that inspito 
of protests by several members of this house -a gentleman who neit her by education 
nor by training of capabilities was tit to hold that post. In conclusion, the speaker 
urged tho appointment of a committee to go into the working of this Department. 

The Hon’ble Nawab K. QM. Faraqui , Minister-in-Oliargc of tho Department said that 
in recent years, tho Co-Operative Department had formed tho subject of enquiry by 
more than one (tommittco. Tho more important recommendations hail been accepted 
and incorporated in the policy of tho Department. Tho Minister pointed out that 
the worldwide economic depression had affected tho movement not only in thin 
but other provinces as well. „ .... , 

Tho debate on the resolution hail not finished when the Council adjourned. 

Two Bills Passed 

30th. JULY:— Two Bills, namely, the Bengal Land Revenue (Intereet) Bill, mi the 
Calcutta Municipal ( Amendment ) Bill , were passed into law by the Council to-day. 
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Hie Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 was referred 
to a select committee consisting of 12 members and the Bengal Village Self- 
Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill was introduced. 

Bengal, Ami A Assam Cnm» Goran (Amro) Bill 1934 

In aoviag that the Bill be referred to a select committee Sir B, L. Milter said 
Gist the Bill In question had been previously circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon and reoeived a considerable amount of attention at the hands of the public. 
Dm main purpose of the Bill was to relieve congestion in the courts of the Subordi- 
nate sad the District Judges by increasing the judicial jurisdiction of the Munsiffs. 
the congestion in the courts of the Subordinate Judges was so great that people often 
had to wait indefinitely to get justice done to them. In order to improve mis state 
of sflhirs Government were trying to put into practice the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice O os ami ttee. 

As regards the apprehension that additional powers thus proposed to be conferred 
on the Mnniritfa would prejudicially affeot their judicial capacity, the Hon’ble .Member 
considered it to be a Berious matter but he would leave it to the Seleot .Committee. 
Another apprehension raised was that by saddling the Munsiffs with these additional 
powers, the tendenoy might be to reduce the number of Subordinate Judges. There 
was no ground for this apprehension however. 

Opposing the reference of the Bill to the Select Committee, Mr. N. K. Baau said 
that he was one of the co-opted members of the Civil Justice Committee .and ho was 
aware of the limitations that had been imposed on that Committee. Bis submission 
was that in trying to relieve the Subordinate Judges the Government would be 
throwing a burden upon the Munsiffs which they would be hardly able to bear. Th i 
effect M the working of this Bill would be that there would be a tremendous conges- 
tion of work in the oonrts of the Munsiffs. A panacea for the evil congestion, in his 
opinion, would be the appointment of more judicial officers. 

The Ml was referral to a Select Committee as stated. 


Benoal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill 

The Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed iiffco law. 

The object of the Bill was to put in an unambignous language the intention and 
the validity of the levy of interest since January 19, 1933 when the Bengal land 
Revenue Sales <Repealing) Act came into force. The object of this previous Bin was 
to xemm the bar txqpoeed against the levy of interest on arrears due by estates in 
charge *>f the Court of Wards or other estates the sale of which was prohibited by 
law. Since January 3D, 1933 interest has been charged on arrears of land revenue due 
from such estates. A question having been raised that the terms of the Act were not 
sufficiently dear it was thought expodiont to jmss a short Act declaring in unambiguous 
tonnage the said Intention and validity of the levy of interest since January 19, 1933. 
The Bill provides that ail such interest shall 

(to hi respect of the period from the 19th day of January, 1933 up to the com- 
mencement of the Act be deemed to have boon payablo at the rates of 1% per cent 
per annum ; 

(b) in Tespeot of any period after the commencement of this Act be payable at 
soon rate, not exceeding 7 and a half poroent per annum, as tho Local Government 
may, by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, determine. 


Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

The CMoutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill which aimed at better supply of filtered 
water in the hostess was atoo passed without a division. 

Section 22S of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 at present empowers the Calcutta 
Corporation to require owner of any premises to obtain a sufficient supply of water 
provided such supply can be furnished from a main not more than 100 ft distant 
from the nearest part of such premises. The object of the present Bill is to amend this 
seotion so aa to give power to the Corporation to direct the owner to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of water from a main situated within 200 ft from tho nearest part of 
ihfl premises. 

It appeared from the speech of the Hon’ble Minister of Local Self-Government that 
the Corporation had a nwntad 900 ft in place of 100 ft as in the Act In view of 
poetical dii&otiltks involved Go v e r nm e nt oonld not accede to the proposal and a com- 
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31A JULY :— After nearly four hoars’ debate, the Council decided to take into 
oonndaimtMm the Bengal Development Bill as reported by the Select Committee. A 
motion for recommittal of the Fill to the Select Committee was negatived by 60 votes 


motion for recommittal of the Fill to the Select Committee was negatived by 60 votes 
to 80. Moving tint the report be taken into consideration, the Hon'bU Khmua 8ir 
Nosimyddm said that very few changes in substance had been made in the Bill by the 
geleot Committee as to the intention of the Government in the matter. He saia that 
bewmm a position to announce that the Bill was passed in a workable form, the 
Irrigation Department would start during the next working season on a 3-year pro- 
gramme of contour survey in Western and Central Bengal at a total oost of over 3 
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The other amendment which was accepted by the Government was that the word, 
"canal”, meant a as defined in clause (1) of section 3 of the Bengal Irrigation 
Act The mover was Rai Bahadur Akehoy Kumar Sen. 

Moulvi Abut Quaeem moved an amendment suggesting that the name of the 
proposed Act should be changed from tt the Bengal Development Act” to "Bengal Land 
Improvement Levy Act”. 

Mr. Banti Shekhar eetcar Roy, by an amendment, wanted to insert the word "tax 
after the word development in the name of the Act. By adopting his amendment, the 
speaker said, the Hofise would only bo placing the measure in its true light. He con- 
tended that it was only fair that the people should know whether it was a taxation 
measure or not. 

Both the amendments were lost. Mr. Quascm’s amendment, on which division was 
called, was lost by 62 to 17 votes. 

Another amendment of Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy which suggested that the bill 
should come into force on such date as the Local Government may appoint "after 
December 31, 1937/’ was also lost. 

An attempt by Mr. Roy to provide that improvement works should be undertaken 
by the Government only at the instance of a District Board and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Bengal Legislative Council shared the same fate. 

After some more amendments had been disposed of, the Council adjourned. 


0th. AUGUST ! More than 70 amendments were disposed of to-day, a few being 
carried, a larger number being thrown out and a stilt larger numoer not being 
moved at all. There were four amendments moved by the Government and they were 
all carried. 

Hon' hie Khwaja Sir Naximuddin , member in charge of the Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment which aimed at exempting nou-agricuitural lands from the operation 
of the Act by omitting the words u or the profits from any land not used for agricul- 
tural purposes’' from clause 3 of the Bill. 

In moving the amendment the Hon’ble Member said that the task of assessing non- 
agricultural lands would be a heavy task and there was the apprehension that the 
money derived from a levy on such lands might not be commensurate with the 
expenses incurred. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N. K. Baeu said that he saw no reason why, with 
improvements, non-agrioultural lands would not yield a considerable revenue. The 
amendment him been brought forward, Mr. Basu contended, in the interest of a small 
seotion of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal. He failed to understand why 
this particular olass of people should be exempted from paying any levy, and con- 
demned Government’s undue solicitude for their interests. 

Replying Mr. Townend said that there was nothing iniquitous about the amendment 
and there was no conspiracy to put money into the pockets of the landlords. 

The amendment was carried by 67 to 13 votes. 

After the adoption of clause 5 of the Bill, the Hon'ble Member moved that lor 
clause 6-A of the Bill the following bo substituted : 

No expenditure shall be incurred for the construction of any improvement work in 
respect ox which the local Government intends to impose an improvement levy and no 
improvement levy shall be imposed in respect of any improvement work unless the 
Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended, the imposition of an 
improvement levy in rospeot of such work, provided that nothing in this Act shall 
apply to the Damodar including the Eden Canal and the Bakreswar Canal. 

Clause 5-A of the Bill read as follows : 

When the looal Government is satisfied that a notified area has benefitted from an 
hnprovepient work it may, by notification, impose the improvement levy in that area 
from auoh date as may be specified in tho notification. 

Provided that an improvement levy shall not be imposed in respect of any improve- 
ment work unless the Bengal legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended 
auoh imposition. 

Moving for the adoption of his amendment the Hon'ble Member said that in his 
amendment it had been made quite explicit that unless and until previous approval of 
the Legislative Counoil had been obtained, Government would not be in a position to 
lannoh any improvement work or impose any levy on improvements xnade. Bis amend- 
ment would make it necessary for the Government to come to the Council at an 
early stage for its approval to expenditure to bo incurred in connection with improve- 
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Movie* lor the omi6sk>n of the proviso from the amendment Mr. N. JT. Bean said 
that the object o! the Government m inserting that proviso was to deny (he Council 
an opportunity to dehate upon the policy of the Government in regard to those canals. 
The uon'ble Member, Mr. Basu proceeded, had not vouchsafed them a single word of 
explanation as to why after the lapse of so many years sinoe the construction of the 
Eden Canal, the Damodar and the Bakreswar canal should the Government seek to 
include them in the purview of the bill. The Damodar oanal, had post the Government 
over a orore of rupees about 50 per cent over the original estimate. They did not 
know how muob of that money was really necessary for its construction or how muoh 
money had actually been spent They knew, however, that if the proviso was carried,, 
the people of that area would have to bear a heavy pecuniary burden,— the speaker 
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m their expenditure. It was not right, Mr. Basu contended, for tho Government to 
come np with a proviso of the kind when they had not consulted public opinion in 
undertaking the project and carrying it through. . . . » ... 

Replying Mr. B. P, V. Townena, Development Commissioner, went into the history 
of the construction of the canals to justify Government action and repudiated the 
charge of extravagance. The Government was not solely to blame for the scheme not 
coming up to expectation, the apathy of the people was to a large extent responsible 
for this state of affairs. Though there was water in the canals, people would not take 
it as they were lothe to make any payment. It could not he expected that Govern- 
ment would undertake big projects of irrigation and supply water to the people free of 
charge. No Government in the world did that. t . _ .. . . - a 

The am en dment of Mr. Basu was passed to a division and lost 5 voting for W 
against it. The amendment of the Uon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin with the proviso 
wss carried 

Mr. J.B. Robb then moved an amendment to clause (4) of the Bill. the purpose of whioh 
was to exclude u any work in respect of Roads or Railways" from the category of 
"improvement works.” _ . ... . 

Moving the amendment Mr. Ross said that the definition given to improvement 
work” was much too wide, and there was consequently a poss^lity of the provision 
being abused. It should be made very clear by the Government that they <Jtd noi twant 
to include railways in the category of improvement work, lie apprehended that if tni 
Government were so minded they might construct a road, which ran through a tea 
garden and offered facilities for recruitment of labour and for brinpng in 
improvement work on that account and propose an improvement levy. Ho far jistne 
present Government was concerned ho had no apprehension. But ho wo* nm wm* 
as to how the state of things would be under tho future Government to make thew 
position absolutely clear as regards the railways and the roads, for ho said, he lm«w 
from his personal experience in the Calcutta Corporation how the wording of an Act 
could be to real something quito different from what was originally intended. 

Replying Mr. Toumend said the Government would bring in a .P ro pOB^ whioh 
would meet the mover of the amendment half way. lie proposed 
meat of Mr. Boss by the following proviso- tt proyuled that no roads or 
stnacted before the commencement oi the Act. shall be so declared. He requested Mr* 
Ross to withdraw his amendment and accept Ms proviso. ^ 

Mr. Robb was agreeable but the opposition led by Mr. N. K. Bobu dia not givs MB 
leave. S ense of the House was taken, and by 44 to H7 votes leave was ^rantw to jto. 
Ross to withdraw his amendment. ?The amendment was withdrawn and the provision 

ting verbal or technical alterations and a further amendment of the Hon Wo Member 
were carried. 

7 |k AUGUST Two amendments of the Hon’ble Member were cmedto-day of 
which the first related to the circumstances under which an improvement levy could be 
imposed. After question time the Uon'ble Member moved : 

When the Locel Government is satisfied that a e mto 

likely to benefit from an improvement work it may, by notin^onjsnws io mo 
impose the improvement levy in that area from sooh date ae 

m«y he apedAed in the notification. 
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Seo. 5A, provides that no expenditure shall be incurred by the Government for any 
improvement project undertaken by them nor any levy should be imposed in respect 
of such work without the appeal of the Bengal Legislative CoaadtL 

The amendment was earned. 

During the discussion of clause 6 of the Bill whioh related to the procedure to be 
adopted in preparing estimate of increased outturn of agricultural prefer Hr. J. N. 
Basu moved that the estimate shall be based only on the value of the crop actually 
grown on the land.” 

Moving the amendment Mr. Basu said that the intention of the G ov ernment waa to 
reserve to itself the" power to prepare the estimate for the levy not only on the hams of 
staple crops, but also on the basis of other crops grown by cultivators. Tth would 
cause a great hardship to the cultivators as in such cases the estimate waa fikeiy to 
depend on circumstances which were problematic. The Bengal cultivator was a fairiy 
intelligent person and he knew which crop would pay him best and cultivate it His 
amendment, if accepted, would, minimise difficulties. 

Replying the Hon'ble Sir Khteaja Naximuddin said that ordinarily the levy 
would be made on the basis of the staple corn grown in any particular area, bat 
when other crops were grown and profits made out of them, assessment might be 
made on the basis of those crops. If the cultivator was seen growing a crop other 
than the staple crop, the assumption in that case would be that it waa more profitable 
for him to grow it, and there would be nothing wrong in assessing him on the basis of 
thpt crop. 

The amendment was pressed to a division cud lost by 49 to 27 votes. 

Mr. Satis h Chandra Boy Chowdhury moved an amendment the purpose of which 
was to give powers to the Civil Court to question the accuracy of the estimate of the 
increased outturn of agricultural produce after its acceptance by the Local Govern- 
ment. Such powers are denied to the Court in the bill. 

Moving the amendment Mr. Roy Chowdury said that in the day to day working of 
the Act over-zealous subordinate officers of the Government might commit errors 
which need be rectified. The remedy provided in the Bill was that persons so aggriev- 
ed might appeal to the Commissioner of the Division or to the Board of Revenue. 
That was seldom practicable. He contended that the doors of justice should not be 
dosed upon them. 

Replying Mr. H. P. V. Toumend said that sufficient safeguards had been provided 
in the bill. Provision had been made in the bill for filing objections and for their 
being scrutinised by the Board of Revenue. The Board of Revalue had been vested 
with the power to accopt or reject any estimate. Ample safeguards had been provided 
at the outset so that there might not be any injustice done to anybody. The effect of 
the acceptance of the amendment by the House would be that anyone and everyone 
would be able to come up to the civil court and Question the validity of ray and 
every Government decision. There would be no ena to litigation rad a considerable 
amount of public money would be wasted for nothing. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 24 voting for rad 55 qpfast it 

After the House had acoepted clauses 6 and 7 and come to the consideration of 
clause 8 of the bill which dealt with the maximum limit rad incidence of 'improve- 
ment levy on agricultural lands, the Hon’ble Member moved : 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any other Act, the improvement levy shall, 
as regards agricultural lands wdthin any notified area, be imposed at such rate or rates 
88 the Local Government, may by notification, from time to time deolare, rad different 
rates may be so declared for classes of land of different descriptions or having 
different advantages : 

Provided that ray rate so fixed shall not exceed one-half of the estimated net 
increase, resulting from the improvement work, in the profits or one-half of the net 
value of the estimated inorease in out-turn. 

Such improvement levy shall be payable by the ocoupiers of such lands within the 
notified area; 

Moving the above amendment the Hon'ble Member said that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of tne bill was that there should be no levy until and unless there had won 
inorease in outturn as a result of the improvements made. So in aooofdanee with 
this prinoiple no improvement levy conld be imposed on non-aurieulinia! toads unlaw 
rad until owners ox such lands actually reaped a benefit mm them, She geoodd 
prinoiple implied was that levy could be imposed rad realised on the first fnmsimtion 
of suon tonus, that is to say, when the owner of such a land seQa it or lets ft out to 
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for.tfie Government in fee present site totamfe S bS? £h!!222 

of improvement if feey found feat they would be debarred from aefeM naSSTSS 
of feese undwfelUiffiB. Borneo! feesohomes undertaken, by feeGoveroment mig&tba 
mooMfnL while ofeew might be failures* It was necessary under, fee oirourataaus 
featGoyeramentshould be able to. recoup a part of fee expenditure, at leasHomito 
up fw Jwses suatarued from ftulure of some of their prqjeofe There was xnuoh to 
do fov fee improvement of the purpose,, but thorn was no money wife fee Government 

Wh- AUG UST sr A number of amendments were moved to*day by different members 
making wnmn suggestions as regards. fee amount of levy. 

Mr* TfmxnddmKkam for instance moved) feat in place of ono-half fee levy should 
be ora- feitdL Mr. Kj$hori Mohan Choudhury moved feat it should be fixed at ono-fifth. 

Br. Mmnmdra Dab Bai Maha&ai moved that fee rate should in no ease exceed one 
rupee and four annas per acre of land. 

Ife. Mdu* Samad moved that the rata fixed should in no case exceed the rent 
payable for the lands for which fee levy was to bo imposed. 

Mr. Khetter Mohan Boy by an amendment sought to provide that improvement 
levy should not be charged* in any notified' area for any particular year if the crops 
had been damaged by floody or draught or insects or by any other causes so as to 
leave no increased profits to the occupiers of lands ur such an area. 




make up for lessee resulting* from, the miscarriage of certain schemes. If they 
fee maximum at one-third it might happen that the losses, from unsuccessful schemas 
would not be made up and after a time Government might be compelled to give up all 
their projects of development for the simple reason that Government could not unto 
them a perpetual burden on the provincial exchequer, Fifty per cent was a ssfi sty 
margin. If after the completion of any scheme it was found that it p aid a nd that 
thirty-three and one-third per cent was enough for maintenance purposes sad was 
leaving a margin for the capital expenditure, there was no reason why fee levy s hould 
not be reduced to that figure. All the hopes that prompted the Government to earn 
forward wife this bill would be frustrated if fee Council could net trust the Govern- 
ment and fee legislature of fee future. In the operation of this Act lay fee future off 
the province. 

The amendments were put to vote one by one and lost Division was demanded on 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan's amendment which was lost by 03 to 33 votes. 

The amendment of the Hon'ble Member was carried .... . . . . 

The Bom 1 bio Member then moved that after clause 8 the following be mama, 
namely, 

tt In the case of any land, the amount of improvement levy realised fer ny year- 


acre ; (b) in respect of the Damodar Canal and the Eden Canal shall not exceed five 

in^he* case of any land which was irrigated^om the E^Canrife 
any year during fee ten years prior to fee first day of April 1835 such amount Mail 
not exceed three rupees eight annas per acre. 

The amendment was carried without opposition. , .. . .. . 

The Hon'ble Member then moved another amendment rehiing to fee M*™®* 
of additional levy in certain circumstances to which an amendment was moved oy mx. 
B. K. Boon, 

9th. AUGUST As many as 15 clauses were disposed of in ‘gj* 
to-day. This was possible for two reasons, firatly because the . saoondlT 

meets standing in the name of rations speakers were not mo*ed, 
because a number of clauses were omitted at the s ta nce of tb« Hon Me^M pmbijr fram 
the body of the bill. With the clauses being emitted, the amenamena rmmmg » 
those cmhucs automatically fcD. The clauses so omitted were 9 (with its iwnpiemain; 
U A and » A. 
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Sir MvirntMta [stated that it was no donbt tree that power to mat oomi 
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gaits as a sort of obstructive measures against improvement works. 
The amendment was lost 


The foUowiMf is an amendment moved by 8ir Narimuddin and carried • - 
Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. when an 
improvement levy has been imposed in respect of any agricultural laud— 


(a) tne rent payable for such land at the time of the imposition of the levy or 
fired thereafter in accordance with the provisions of clause (b) shall not be enhanced 
on account of-* 

(i) benefits derived from the construction of any improvement work, or 

(ii) an increase in the productive powers of the land due to fluvial action ; 

(b) if a settlement is made of such land with a tenant thereafter, the rate of rent 
at which such land is settled shall not exceed the average rate of money rent payable 
at the time of such settlement, by tenants of a similar description ana with 
advantages in the vicinity, and any rent in excess of such rate shall not be recover- 
able : 

Provided that such average [rate may be exceeded on the grounds specified in 
clause (b) or clauses (c) of section 30 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 188& by such 
amount as would be allowable ^n a suit for enhancement of rent under the said section 
if the land had been settled with a tenant at such average rate at the time of the 
imposition of the levy. 

A stipulation in any contract by which a tenant taking settlement of suoh land agrees 
to pay any amount in excess of such rent, otherwise than as ‘salami*, shall not be 
binding on such tenant to the extent of suoh excess.” 


Delimitation of Constituencies 

14th. AUGUST The Council considered to-day the special motion of the Hon’Ua 
Mr. R . N. Reid relating to the delimitation of constituencies and had not come to its 
decision when the meeting adjonraed. The special motion read as follows 

“The Council takes into consideration the proposals of the Government of Bengal on 
the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Bengal 
Legislative Council under the Government of India Act 1935 and the Report of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of Constituencies, 1933-34, and 
recommends that the proceedings be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee for 
their information.” 

Moving the above resolntion, the Hon’ble Mr. Reid said that the purpose of the 
motion was to give the members of the Council an opportunity to disouss the proposals 
of Government on the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal legislature under 
the reformed Constitution. Government had given the widest publicity to the Mamo- 


the Provincial Advisory Committee and would ultimately find their way to toe Com- 
mittee to be presided over by Sir Laurie Hammond. Government intended to forward 
the disoussions on this motion in the Bengal Council as well as the written Gfittoisms 

1 • « « . . _ . • • w m _ A lL _ J Pn— n—illl ■ Dm 
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Hoo’bte Member did not think that there wee any «d“eed fcW«y*«b ntaj- 
taaoe inasmuch as the proceedings of toe discussion would be torw aded 
mood Commit tee independently of and supplementary to the ftooeemp of mg 
Advisory Committee. 
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proceedinf the Member Hon’bfe reminded the Honse that they were not discussing the 
Gonmunal Award. The Connoil had already devoted time and care to that question, 
hot at this stage we have to accept the allocation of seats as prescribed in the new 
constitution, ana our purpose should bo to see that the actual constituencies that ore 
to be made are best devised to serve the interests of the electors. “Many members 
will no doubt desire to speak,” concluded the Hon’ble Member, “and I think it would 
be to the general advantago if members were to refrain from reopening those com- 
munal questions which have to be regarded as settled for the;timo being in the New Act 
Initiating the debate Mr. J. N. Bobu deplored the injustice done to the city of 
Calcutta fromwhioh constituency two seats had boon taken away. Six seats had been 
allocated to Calcutta since 1021, but tho present proposals of Government were doing 
to rob Calcutta of two of. its seats, lie did' not like that either urban or rural consti- 
tuencies should be deprived of the scats which had been alloted to them in f&vonr of 
Calcutta but sugosted that the number of tho additional seats should be revised for 
the purpose. Regarding the representation of women, Mr. Basu said that women 
should be returned by the joint constituencies of men and womeu. 


Rai Bahadur Ketkab Chandra Banerjee strongly deprecated tho proposal to give 
one seat to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce. The Rai Bahadur said lie had looked 
in vain for an' instance in the constitutional history of any part of the globe where a 
majority community had boen given woightage and roservation of seats as proposed 
in the Award. He was all the more amazed to And that not satisfied with that arrange- 
ment* Government proposed to allot one more Boat to the majority community from a 
special constituency m oontravontion of all sacred cannons of political science. In all 
the commercial associations snah an the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal* Mohajan Sakha, Moslems were fairly represented 

2t».. Nareih Chandra tfen-tiupta wiid that looking at the scheme of tho Constitution 
now finally worked out it was easy to see at a glance that while every class or com- 
munity would look up to the groat intelligentsia of Bengal who had made India what 
the was- to-day*, who had by their unremitted endeavours for about a century succeed- 
ed iu welding, a. medley of warring nations and communities into one Indian nation, 
who* had shown the moBt wonderful aptitude for absorbing the latest in the thoughts 
of the world and making not inconsiderable contributions to the literature, science and 
ait of the world and who. incidentally had mode themselves a nuisance to the Govern- 
ment by their insistence on becoming a free nation,— this intelligentsia was made an 
an* outoasta and a pariah who would have no chance of having a voice in the working 
of tile Constitution. 

“Sir, I am bold to* soy,” proceeded the speaker, “that in the constitution now 
framed sad finally worked out by the Delimitation Committee, these men Hindus, 
Mahomaedans ana Christians alike, who have created and maintained the politicol- 
snindedaess of the people, will be nowhere. You may take it that the 111 rural 
Mahommedoir seats and the ono hillman. seat, the thirty seats for the depressed 
eiassmL Jiot to speak of the 25 European seats, will not be available to the politically 
minded nationalists. Hindus and Makommedans, and the situation will probably bo 


Sic, I refuse to believe that this is an accidental consequence of an honest desire 
to provide adequate representation for alt classes. It is the result of a deliberate 
policy, . most industriously worked out by the present British Government whose 
Meet is not reforms, nor representative government, but to moke it impossible for 
nationalist India to have a foothold at the Councils of the Empire. This means that 
the political progress of Bengal wilL be regarded and possibly come to a deads top 
for years to come. It means that the- classes to whom politics has been so far a 
matter of indifference will have to learn by years of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs the tranquillity of the British Raj. Bat I am sore even 
this device will not answer for all time. The message of nationalism will go forth and 
very soon permeate the lives of the very classes whom the Government have thought 
fit to advance, in the confidence in their backwardness, and a day will come, sooner 
rather than later, when the trumpet voice ot nationalism will be heard from 
the mbny mouths of the monster which has been thrust upon us and then the demands 
of the people will be far more difficult to resist than the Government finds now. 

In that hope and in the fullest confidence^ the ultimate good sense and the solid 
worth of my countrymen, Hindoo, Moslems and Christians, rich, poor and middle- 
class, oapitaluds and laboured afike, 1' shaft yeb%ok forward for a brilliant future for 
our countrymen. 
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had brought it upon themselves by their failure to Min at an S, wtttament $ 
the communal problem. The demand (or eeparato electorate by 
'£&£l££t*o mi]0nt * W “ “ * dmi8 * i0a 01 «•* biferiority and bS* SuK 

AUGUST :j-The proposals of the Government came in ior trenchant 
cntioism at tunes to-day and the monster of cornmnnatism raised itahend now and again, 
unawares ofentimes, in suite of the ruling of the Chair and the warning given at the 
outset by the flonble Member that the members should not think they were dis- 
cussing the Communal Award. J 

Speaking on the motion Shan Bahadur Akdul Mo min said that distribution of 
seats had to be made m water-tight eompartmauts on the basis of the Communal 
Award which itself had not satisfied all. In addition to that the powers of the 
Advisory Committee were limited, it was natural • under the circumstances that the 
distribution could not satisfy all. But that the ’recommendations of the Committee 
had been satisfactory would be evident from the iaot that tue Government had seen 
their way to accept them. Replying to the objection ‘taken by oertain members *in 
regard to the representation granted to the Moslem Chamber »cf Co mmer ce, the 
Khan Bahadur said that the Chamber occupied a unique and distinct position 
in the realm of 'trade and commerce of the 'Country. In the export aide 
the Chamber represented over 70 percent of the trade of the proviooe, of the 
late bag trade 71 per cent, of the oow and buffalo skin trade about 90 per cent 
Replying to the criticism that the Mortem ^Chamber of Commerce 
was a newly formed organisation, the speaker said that it had oome 
into being long before the •Government of India Act was passed. It ceased to Innction 
for a time hut came into existence .again. But sappeemg that this Chamber was 
created only reoently that did not justify, according te the Khan Bahadur, the criticism 
that it ought not to have been given a seat in the future iegialatnre. 

Mr. AT. AC. Bobu said that he differed from those who said that there should be ne 
distinction in the matter of representation between urban nod rural ' population. He 
thought that if it was found necessary to give certain wrtghtage te the urban popula- 
tion ia any particular area, it should be given. That was the view taken by the Simon 
Commission and by the Government ef Bengal in their memorandum to the Simon 
Commission, bo far as Bengal was concerned, most of the thinking, politically-minded 
population, both Hindus and Mahonunedans, had congregated to the towns. Proceeding 
Mr. Basu said it might be a tragedy or a comedy, but they had got to faoe facts. 
There was no denying that men of light and leading had congregated in towns. Coming 
to the consideration of the claim of the Moslem i chamber of Commerce Mr. Bnsu said 
that he donbted the authenticity of the facts and figures given by the Khan Bahadur. 
Referring to the report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Mr. Basu 
said that in that committee no less a person than the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Amul 
Huq was a member and the report of that committee was to the effect that so far as 
the trade and commerce of Bengal was concerned, the interests of the Moslem commu- 
nity were inconsiderable. . ... . 

In coarse of his speech on the motion Mr. Armstrong stressed the importance 
of the ooal industry of Bengal and proposed that the Indian Mining r ederation which 
was a purely Indian Institution should be given one seat in too future legialatora 
The Indian Mining Association which was not purely Indian in constitution bad been 
given one seat The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce had got two seats ana 
Be suggested it should forego one of its seats in favour of the Mining Moderation. 

Mr. P. Banerjre endorsed the view of Dr. N. C. Sen-GupU that the J*^»riying 

policy of the Government in coming up with such prooosals was to sliu^ut ™ imh- 
tically minded Indians, the nationalists. He maintained that care bad been also taken 
to shut out genuine labour organisations. . . «, nar -i A 

, Mr. Abdut Hamad said that the main argument » J ^ anc ^ *" d f Jj < -? r flowed 

electorate was that the majority of the Moslem community demanded it. How coma 
anyone detormine it ? Was any plebiscite taken ? It was s mere assertion sot based 
ob fact 

Mr. Suhrawardy challenged the statement. 

18 
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Mr. 8omad : I persist in my statement. It was a mere assertion, not fact. Let the 
Communal Award be withdrawn and then take a plebiscite. 

Even assuming that the majority of Moslems demanded it, proceeded Mr. Samad, 
the fact remained that the Hindus, Sikhs and Indian Christians, to a man, were 
opposed to it These communities formed about four-fifths of the population, but with* 
out listening to their demand Government listened to the demand of this ‘microscopic’ 
community of Moslems, not in the latter's interests but in their own interests. He 
reminded his Mosleih friends that without the co-operation of the Hindus who were 
much superior to them in the matter of education and in other ways tho Mahommedans 
oonld never hope to rise. 

Speaking on the motion Mr. B. C. Chatterjee emphasised the necessity of Hindus 
and Mahommedans forgetting to think in terms of their religion alone. If they really 
wanted self-government it was necessary that they should rise above mutual hatred 
and learn to love each other, lie exhorted his brother members, both Hindu and 
Mahomedau, to get rid of this bad venomous habit of trying to make out cases 
against each other. 

Rural Uplift in benqal 

The Horible Sir John Woodhead then moved the following special motion 

“This Council recommends to the Government that the sum of Rs. 16 lakhs allocated 
by the Government of India for expenditure in Bengal out of the grant voted by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift be devoted for 
the establishment of seed, paddy and corn demonstration centres, the improvement of 
cattle, the improvement of poultry, propaganda work in the districts, the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapore district, the improved 
marketing of jute and paddy, the establishment of spinning and weaving demonstra- 
tion parties, the establishment of union board dispensaries and the improvement of 
water-supplies in rural areas, the introduction into selected secondary schools of 
agricultural and manual training and the provision of school playgrounds in rural 
areas, village playgrounds and village libraries and halls, grants-in-aid of the Boy 
Scout, Girl Guide and Bratachary movements, minor drainage flushing schemes in rural 
areas, improvements in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and discretionary grants to commis- 
sioners and district officers. 

Moving the above motion the Qon'ble Member said that a sum of one crore of 
rupees had been voted by the Legislative Assembly for rural uplift of Bengal and this 
snm had been set apart by the Hon’blc Finance Member for the purpose. The Bengal 
Government had come out witli its scheme for expenditure of Rs. 16 lakhs and sub- 
mitted it before the India Government. India Government had approved it and the 
motion was now placed before the House for its approval. A memorandum in connection 
with the scheme had been issued to the members lor their enlightenment. He reminded 
the House that the money ultimately speut on individual schemes might not tally 
with the figures as given? in the memorandum which were merely estimates. 

Non- Official Bills 

16tk AUGUST A number of non-official bills came up for consideration of the 
House to-day. They were The Estates Partition (Second Amendment) BUI, The Cal- 
cutta Municipal ( Amendment No. II) Bill , The Bengal Municipal ( Amendment ) Bill , 
The Bengal terries ( Amendment ) Bill , and the Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill . 

Of these the Bengal Medical ( Amendment ) Bill moved by Mr. J. L. Banerjee . the 
Calcutta Municipal ( Amendment No. 11) Bill moved by Mr. P. Bauer n and the 
Bengal Ferries ( Amendment ) Bill moved by Moulvi Abdul hakim , attracted a certain 
amount of disonssion. AU the three bills were moved by the respective movers for 
reference to select committees. 

Benqal Medical Amendment Bill • 

Mr. J, L. Banet jet's Bill proposed that those medical practitioners who had, in some 
institution not recognised by the Government, undergone a proper course of 
training, had been practising medicine before 1914 when the Bengal Medical Act was 
passed, should be given the privilege of registration. The speaker contended that 
similar provisions had been made in the Medical Act of different provinces, e. g., 
Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Burma etc. There was a similar provision 
also in the English Act There the privilege of registration had been extended to 
those who practised medicine from before 1858. 
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Opposing the Hon'ble Ur. R. AT. Reid said that since the passing of the Aot is 
1914, Govenimeat had provided lor an examination of those doctors by the Stale 
Medical Faculty to qualify for registration and this transitory provision remained in 
foroe till 3919. It could not therefore bo said that ample opportunities had not been 
given to those doctors to qualify themselves as registered medical practitioners. It 
seemed sjarcely reasonable to come out with a proposal of the kind *21 years after the 
Act was passed. Besides the public had a right to A protection from the hands of 
ignorant medical practitioners and registration served a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered the public an opportunity to know who were qualified medical practitioners, 
and who were not. 

The bill was lost though supported by non-official European members by 41 to 
33 votes. 

Calcutta Municipal (Amend. No. II) Bill 

The object of Mr. P. Ban na's bill was to do away with plural constituencies and 
to allot ten seats for labour in the Calcutta Corporation of which one should go to 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate. Moving the bill Mr. Bancrji deplored that tho claim of 
labour should he so ruthlessly ignored as regards representation in the Calcutta Cor- 
poration. In Bombay Corporation labour was much bette r represented. 

Replying the Ilou’ble Sir He joy prowl Singh Roy said that it would certainly 
have been an ideal state of affairs if plural constituencies could have been dispensed 
with altogether. But one had got to consider the question with reference to facts. 
The first and foremost difficulty would be as to how to accommodate the Mahommedan 
members. The matter was considered only two years ago by a select committee. It 
was too early to move in the line suggested by Mr. Bauerji. 

Replying to Mr. B.merji’s second contention that more seats should be provided for 
labour, the Hon'ble Minister said that Government appointed a number of councillors 
of whom two were representatives of lahour. It could not therefore be said that 
labour was unrepresented in the Calcutta Corporation. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment there was no justification for allotting as many as ten seats for labour. In 
Bombay, where labour was perhaps much more organised, only four seats had been 
allotted to labour. As regards tho Bengal Bus syndicate, it was not yet a sufficiently 
important organisatiou to be given one seat in the Corporation. The motion was lost. 

Bengal Ffrries Amend. Bill 

The object of the Brngnl Ferries ( Amendment) Bill was to fix the maximum limit 
to the period to which a ferry should he leaded. In the opinion of the mover a torm 
not exceeding three years would be best suited to the legitimate interests of the 
District Boards and ferry farmers alike. 

Moving for tho reference of the bill to a select committee Woulvi Abdul Hakim 
said that in some places, e. g.. in Mvmensingh, ferries were leased out to fanners for 
as many as 15 years. This sort of arrangement was most objectionable inasmuch as 
it often led to exaction and exploitation of ignorant passengers. It also affected 
adversely tho finances of the district boards often. 

Opposing the motion for reference the Hon'ble Sir Bejtnt Promd Singh Roy said 
that in his opinion the short term lease was more likely to help exploitation. Besides 
there was divergence of opinion among district boards in the matter. Ordinarily lease 
was granted for three years only. It was left to the discretion of the district boards 
to extend the term in some cases. There was no reason why Government should seek 
to deprive the district hoards of their discretionary powers. If there was corruption, 
which the Hon We Minister very much doubted, he did not think that it could bo 
removed by the remedy suggested by the mover. . 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was pressed to e division 
and lost by 58 to 18 rotes. 

Bengal Municipal Amendment Bill 

Bai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Dan moved for reference of the Bengal Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The Hon'ble Sir Briny Prosad Singh Roy by way of an pendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till December 31, 193© end 
stated in this connection that the Government proposed to introduce a bill in the next 
session of the Council embodving some of the proposals made by the mover in this 
bin. The amendment of the flon’bta Minister was carried. 
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1M. AUGUST The Council disposed of s number of non-offioial bills to-day of 
whioh a oertain amount of disoussion centred round the Bengal Raoe Course Betting Bill 
moved by Mr. P. Banetji. 

In moving for reference of the bill to a, Select Committee Mr. Banerji said that His 
object for bringing in the bill was to provide a machinery for effectively controlling 
gambling existing * in race oourses and also for introducing dog racing in the province. 
This ia no argument that dog racing did not .exist in an .organised Bum of 
sport in this province. Besides dog racing was in vogue .in 'England. He 
dontended that while rich people indulged in horse racing there was no reason why 
poor people should be deprived of taking part in dog racing whioh was oertainly a less 
oostly pastime. Under the circumstances he suggested that dog racing and gambling 
thereon would he legalised. 

Mr. A. R. S. Lockhart by way of an amendment moved that the bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon till 1st October 1935. He said that he had ovary 
sympathy with the general principles underlying the bill but he was in favour iff 
cumulation so as to he fortified by the strength of public opinion. 

Opposing the motion for reference as well as the amendment for circulation the 
HonHU Mr. R. N. Reid said that as regards introduction <tff dog racing in Bengal he 
would mot be wrong if he were to say that most of the pnblio opinion in the province 
would he on <tee aide of <the Government for mat giving moiltiiee for -a -new and ua- 
dsamable sport likB .deg lading. Government did not .think that they should Offer any 
farilitias for a sport like Inn In this connection the Hon’bte Member quoted the opinion 
of the Boyd ‘Commission on ibettiqg in England which said ‘that the spread of dog 
Taring had a very had social effect in the ^neighbourhood in Which it was introduced, 
that While horse Taring was confined only to industrial areas, dog jading reached the 

S iren of industrial workers and as a result they indulged in dog Taring not every 
hut every night Under the oiromnstanoes he asked the House to oonsider 
sr it mom be proper to introduce a legislation of the kind. 
he regards horse raring the Han’bie Member contended, that it was placed on a sriau- 
tific footing and did not require re-orgtnriaricm ns proposed by Mr.Bareip.Bo faros the 
aontnilhBg «£ affairs in the race course was concerned, ^Government had enough power* 
wader section l af the Bengal FuhHo Gambling Act, and the Hon’ble Member did not 
think that they stood in need of more powers being given te them. Besides, control 
within the race course was entrusted im the hands of various clubs which were very res- 
pectable organisations. In opposing the circulation motion the Hcm’We Member said 
that very little woxdd te gained by rirouUtimg the hill for eheiting pubhe opinion on 
the amaemio queetian ss to the ffesiralbiUtj or otherwise of introducing dog Taring in 

Lockharfg amendment for circulation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to Iff. Mr. Banerjae’s motion lor reference sTthe trill to a Select Committee was 
lost without a di virion. 

Cucuxii Municipal imn Box. 

Mr. Nartmdra Kumar Boon then introduced the Calcurta Mmricipri {A men d ment ) Bffl 
the object of whack was to put an end te the pr e s en t sys te m of appointment of prin- 
cipal officers ia the Corporation by extending (heir term of office. , 

The Hon'ble Sir Bam y Proaad Smgk Roe by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for efiritmg pnblio opinion thereon till the 1st of November, 
1935. In doing so the Hon’ble Mkhitar said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not be right for Government te preened in the matter. 

Mr. Been aoeeried tee amendment of & Hon’ble Minister. 


Fb fob TkAOi 

Ur. Nartth Chandra Ban Gupta next moved tee Calcutta ; 

Bill ter consideration of tee Sousa. ^ t . ti 

Dr. 8m Quota said that the object of his bill was to r® 
obtaining in the Oorporetion as rrewds the license feesfor trade and l 

The Hon’ble Sir Dribs /Vasal 8i*gk Boy proposed circulation of the mil o n me 
ground that it would ret be proper for the Government to nrooepd in tee matter 
without oonsslting tee Corporation whom finances would be effsoted by tea proposed 
legislation. 

Dr. Sen Gupta acospted the amendment of tee Hon’ble Minister. 
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Bengal Municipal Amend. Box 

The Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. P. Banerjee for consid eratio n 
of the House was negatived aud the proposal of the Hon’ble Sir Be toy Prorad 8mm, 
Boy for circulation of the bill till 1st. December, 1935 was carried. 

The Bengal ^ Tenancy (Amendment) Bill of Mr. P. Banerjee whioh sought to 
further amend the Bengal Tenanoy Aot, 1885 was also lost without division. 


Bubal Uplift in Bengal 

22nd. AUGUST By 56 votes to 29 the Council rejected the amendment of Mr. 
J. L. Banerjee recommending to the Government that Rs. 16 lakhs allocated by the 
Government of India for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift in Bengal be devoted 
exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs of the locality for 
rural uplift on condition that preference be always given to water supply. The debate 
arose on the special motion of the Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead on the 15th. August who 
proposed that the amount be devoted to 13 subjects including one for the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapur district 
Mr. J. L. Banerjee' s amendment ran thus: 

“This Council recommends to Government that instead of frittering away the money 
available for the purpose of rural uplift upon a dozen schemes of varying degrees of 
utility Rs. 16 lakhs be distributed among the different districts of the province upon a 
combined basis of area, population and local needs and that the sum allotted to each 
district be devoted exclusively to some oue or at most some two of the crying needs 
of the locality for rural uplift, the said needs to be determined by the Government ill 
consultation with the local self-governing bodies of tho district, on condition that per* 
ference should always be given to water supply.’* 

After the amendment of Mr. Banerjee was negatived, Moulvi Majid Uaksh enquired 
as to the fate of the original special motion. The President replied that the motion wee 
“talked out.” 

Non-official members urged that the major portion of the money should be spent for 
improvement of rural water supply. Mr. N. k. Batu criticised the provision of Be. 
82,000 which was estimated to cover the working of the scheme of establishing a rural 
broadcasting service in Midnapur for two years and stated that they know what kind 
of propaganda talk was necessary for the people of that district according to Govern- 
ment. Propaganda necessary for thoso people would be talk on political subjects* 
With regard to the provision of discretionary grants to Commissioners and distriot 
officers, amounting to Rs. 2,17,800, the speaker stated that probably some of the money 
would be 6pent for “terrorist hunting department” It appeared to him, proceeded Mr. 
Basu, that perhaps the Hon’ble Finance Member was not taking the Bouse seriously in 
bringing up the resolution. If the debate had any reality about it, which the speaker 
very much doubted, because it had already been said by the Hon’ble Member that the 
distribution and allocation of grants had been sanctioned by the Government of India, if 
that was really the case, he would submit that 6 only out of tho 13 items could be 
said to be made to help the economic uplift of the rural population. Rural uplift oon- 
noted that people should live and then they should be lilted up. It was absolutely 
necessary that people should be given opportunity to live and it was welLknown that 
the essential condition for it was the provision of good drinking water which was not 
available now. . 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq % on behalf of the Education Department, justified the 
provision made in the Government scheme for educational uplift of the peopta 
He asked the House to remember that education was an aspect which should not be 
forgotten in connection with the question of village uplift problem. # 

Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Boy, Minister in charge of Local Self-Government, justified 
the two schemes put forward on behalf of the Government. He added that ^ with re- 
gard to the question of water supplv there was overwhelming opinion in its favour 
and he did not feel called upon to deal with it 

Mr. W. H. Thompson, leader of tho European group, said that if an irap’essionwte 
to be made it was surely much better to concentrate on one object by which something 
could really be done. But this was not a question of spending 16 lakba only. This 
was just a beginning. He thought Government was right in so allocating this money 
as would show to the people in now many different ways uplift could come even by d iaat- 
mination of ideas by broadcasting. He loped that this beginning would go a long way 
to give a fillip to different subjects being undertaken which would be developed wmm 
the New Gonstitntion. 
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. Mr. J, N. Baau said that having reward to the vast area to be dealt with and hav- 
ing regard to the needs of the people it was no use spending small sums of money on 
different objects. He suggested that Government should choose selected areas, find out 
the most urgent needs of those places and undertake effective measures to meet the 
same. In his opinion the broadcasting and the brataohari movement might surely 
wait for sometime till the people were freed from malaria, and other prevantiUe 
diseases. # 

Replying to the debate Sir John Woodhead pointed out that Government plan really 
contemplated spending the amount on 6 sohemes. Government proposed to, distribute the 
money according to the needs of the people Certain items would be distributed more 
or less throughout the province, while certain other items would be limited to certain 
districts. He noped the House would agree with him that the objects Government had 
selected were really in the interest of the people. Be agreed that it would not be 
wise to spend the entire money on one particular project. He realised the impoitanoe 
of water supply and maintained that they had favoured water supply to a consider- 
able extent in their own soheme. With regard, to discretionary grants he said that 
such grants were often given by commissioners and district ofiioers to schemes in 
connection with rural water supply. He also assured the House, in the Union 
Boards where dispensaries could not* be established, the money oould be 6pent on 
water supply schemes. 

Supporting Mr. Banerjee’s amendment Mr. Santi Shekhareowar Roy said that if 
the Government meant really to tackle all the problems adumbrated by them it would 
require much more money than they proposed spending. He thought that the thing 
which could do the greatest good to the country with trie money that was available 
was the making of suitable arrangements for the supply of good drinking water in 
the countryside. 

Mr. B . C. Chaiterje a suggested that the entire amount should be devoted fer the 
installation of tube wells in the villages of Bengal. If his suggestion was accepted 
that was bound to make an impression and at one stroke Government would be more 
popular than it had been for the last ten years. 

Natoab Muasaravff Hossam was of opinion that the amount should be spent for, the 
supply of good drinking water and for the eradication of malaria in areas which 
were much infested with this disease. 

The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out. 

23rd. AUGUST .'—After transacting Government business with regad to grants, the 
House passed! on to the consideration of Government bills to-day. Two bills namely, the 
Bengal Village Self-Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill aud the Bengal, Agra and 
Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) * Bill were passed and the Bengal Public 
Security (Extending) Bill, was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

Village Selt-Govt. Bill 

The object of the first bill was to remove the anomalous position brought about by 
the passing of the Beugal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Act which came into 
force on July 4, 1934, relating to the formation of union boards. 

Bengal Public Security Bill 

The Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill of 1935 was introduced by Mr. R. N. 
Reid, the Home Member. 

The Bengal Public Security Act of 1932 lapses on December 21, next. The Act was 
passed to confer special powers on the Government to enable it in the case of emer- 
gency to combat activities subversive of law and order or prejudicial to the public 
seourity for the suppression of which the ordinary powers of Government were in- 
adequate. That such activities might reour was by no means impossible and the Gov- 
ernment was of opinion that it ought in common prudence not to follow the preventive 
powers conferred by the Act to lapse. It was therefore proposed to extend the 
period of the Act by a term of five years. 

In moving that the Public Security Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon till January 1 1936, Mr. Rmdadul Haque said that if the Government really 
wanted to put an end to subversive movements, they should go to the root cause of 
public discoutent In his (minion the root cause of public discontent lay in the wide- 
spread unemployment of educated youths of the province. Unless and until they 
could solve that problem theire was no chance of Government being successful in 
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stamping out these subversive movements. These movements might remain suppressed 
for a time but he reminded the Government that suppression was not aunihiiatiou 
The Bill proposed to give large powers in the hands of district officers which the 
speaker strongly objected to, because, in his opinion, they were not of 'judicial 
temperament the? were rather men of ‘military temperament.' 

The Bon’ble Mr. Retd opposed the amendment. 

Mr. P. Barter ji then moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
till October 31, 1936. 

Supporting Mr. Banerji’s amendment Dr. Narendra Nath Sen-Oupt a said that the 
bill had been in operation for three years at least in somo areas in Bengal and it 
oonld naturally be expected that people of those areas might have something to say 
as regards the operation of this bill. They could very well be asked to express their 
opinion on the matter. The Hon’ble Member was not speaking out bis mind, 
proceeded Dr. Sen Gupta, when he moved his bill for consideration of the 
House. What was at the back of his mind was that public opinion did not matter. 
Indeed be did not care a jot for it. The speaker was against circulation of the 
bill beoause he was opposed to the bill, lock, stock and barrel. By these repressive 
legislation after legislation, freedom of the people was beiug taken away And the 
liberties of the people were being nndully interfered with. The Hon’ble Member 
said that the bill had been a great success and in the same breath he said that its 
operation had been extended only to a few limited areas. 

Dwelling on the large number of repressive acts and ordinances passed bv Govern- 
ment in recent years, Dr. Sen Gupta said that the Acts for the suppression of terrorism 
and other Acts resembled one another so closely that it was difficult to distinguish 
between one Act from the other as regards the operation, but there was one thing 
common among them all in that they all aimed At taking away the freodom of the 
people. The only justification for extending the term of the bill was that tho Govern- 
ment wanted to retain the powers that had been given them. They were unwilling to 
part with those powers. Dwelling on the achievement of the Public Security Act Dr. 
Sen Gupta said that as a result of the operation of the Act the political existence of 
Midnapur had been swept out. This object had been achieved causing untold suffering to 
the people. He submitted that there never was any necessity of tho Public Security 
Aot, there never was any necessity for the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Aot and 
other such repressive legislation. 

Intervening in the debate the Hon'ble Mr. Rtid said that it was the bounden dull 
of the Government to hand over the machinery in a good running order and with this 
necessary apparatus. Government considered it necessary to have these powers in 
existence in case they were wanted and it was both wise and fair to furnish those 
who would administer the new constitution with weapons with which they could deal, 
if necessary, with these kinds of subversive movements, from which the country had 
suffered during the last civil disobedience time and which unfortunately there was no 
reason to suppose they would not possibly suffer from again. The duration of the bill 
was for five years, that is to say, the life of the Act was intended to be extended up 
to December 31, 1940. By that date those who would work the new constitution 
would be in a position to know their minds as to whether they would like to keep the 
Act in force or to repeal it, or perhaps to replace it with more drastic powers. In 
his opinion it would be dangerous to have too short a period. The new Constitution 
would come, the new machinery would just be installed and it would not be fair to 
ask the future Government too early in their career to consider whether they should 
scrap or maintain what this Government regarded as essential part of the machinery. 

This Act, the Home Member continued, had been put in force only in three places 
in certain parts of Midnapur and Hooghly, and it was extended for a short period and 
very soon removed in certain areas at ti,3 time when it was proposed to hold the 
session of the Congress in Calcutta. It had not been extended in other places. The 
fact that the Act had been little used, be maintained, was no proof that it was use- 
less. Government could claim for not using the Act more widely than they had 
which showed that Government did not take the opportunity of recklessly using tho 
powers they had. It was on the ground of common prudenco that Government had 
brought this bilL Circulation of the bill was of no use, as it contained no new provi- 
sions, but only extended the existing provisions. Judged by the past experience there 
was no reason to suppose that the powers would be missed. , Mt . 

The amendment was under discussion when the House adjourned till the 26th, 
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261b. AUGUST The Bengal Pablio Security (Extending) Bill was passed in the Conn- 
oil to-day without a division Mr. Reid on behalf of Government accepted the amendment 
of Atoutvi Abdue 8amad limiting the life of the bill to three years up to December 31,1938 
instead of five years as proposed in the bill. The amend 
thiB the other two non-official amendments which also 


of operation of the Act were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law. 

An amendment of Mr. P. Batter jee which suggested circulation of the bill for 
eliciting public .opinion thereon by October 31, 193o was lost by 58 votes to 17. A 
few members did not participate in the voting among whom were Messrs. J. N. Bam 
8. M. Boet , Ananda Mohan Poddar and Dr. tiaridhone Dutt. Another non-official 
amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before January 1, next 
was also lost 


When discussion was resumed on the amendmont for circulation of the bill, Mr. 
8hyma Protad Mukherjee supporting the amendment said that he did not think that 
there could be anyone in this Mouse or outside to congratulate the Government on 
their attempt to introduce tne present bill for the purpose of extending the life 
of, the Public Security Act. There were sufficient materials before them which would 
justify their characterising this particular measure and the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, unfair and unjust. There was no one in 
this House, proceeded the speaker, who could deny that this was an extra- 
ordinary measure like the many other repressive measures which had been placed on 
the statute book. There could be no difference of opinion on that matter. It was a 
measure which was calculated to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the subjects 
in regard to certain fundamental matters. It was necessary for them to recall at this 
stage the circumstances uuder which the bill was introduced in 1933 and briefly sum- 
marise the history of this legislation. When the civil disobedience movement reached 
its zenith the Governor General passed several Ordinances one of which related more 
to the civil disobedience movement. In 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and. as the 
speaker believed, under the provision of the law it was not open to the Governor 
General or any other authority to continue the life of the ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir William Prentice, Home Member of the Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with the Public Security Bill which embodied several of the provisions of 
the Ordinance which was due to elapse. 

There were certain matters in this connection, Mr. Mukherjea emphasised, which 
most be borne in mind while discussing the motion before them. In the first place the 
House should remember that it was made clear by the late Home Member in his state- 
ment of objects and reasons that these special powers were necessary because there was 
the possibility that activities in furtherance of the movement known as the 
civil disobedience movement would continue, or that other such subversive 
movements might in the future arise. This point was made clearer when Sir 
William Prentice introduced the bill in the House in November 1932. He said 
on the occasion that the bill did not and was not intended to deal with ter- 
rorism, the movement with which it intended to deal was the civil dis- 
obedience movement. He asked the members of the House to disabuse their mind 
that in considering the motion before them they were not considering a measure foi 
combating terrorism. They should therefore leave aside terrorism for the time being 
and remember that the object was to fight the Indian National Congress and the C. D 
Movement principally. The point was made clearer still as the Home Member deve- 
loped his argument. He said that the Congress had issued its challenge to Govern- 
ment by calling the C. D. Movement and up to that time (November, 1932) that he 
been the olear policy of the Congress. The position had been forced upon then 
(Government) by the* conduct of the Congress. There was no sign of the Congress 
filing off the C. D. Movement, and bo long as the Congress defied the Goveromen 
the latter must be in possession of these special powers. Government had Bimpl; 
accepted the challenge. If the C egress withdrew the C. D. Movement Goveromen 
would reconsider their position Government could not consider the adoption of an; 
other poUoy so long as the Congress persisted in the c. D. campaign. 

The speaker also recalled that the Home Member then in ohaige of the bi 
had also indicated in one of his speeches that the objeet of the bill was not to fig*> 
Civil Disobedience Movement alone but other subversive movements as well As • 
illustration of the existence of such movements the Hon’ble Member bed referred to 
pablio meeting held k Albert Hall where revolutionary leaflets had been distributee 
three* years nad elapsed since then but they had heard nothing of that moveoex 
Without tether materials before them, and unless Government mid oonvinoe the 
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as to the eadel en oe of some each subversive movement, they could not accept the proposition 
that the circulation of the particular leaflet fore-shadowed the coming of another 
neat revolutionary movement, in this country. Unless the Government could show 
mat there existed to-day some movement like the Civil Disobedience movement there 
oould be no justification for the introduction of this bill. 

Where was the CL D. Movement to-day ? Mr. Reid had said that he would 
reoenaider the situation if Mahatma Gandhi gave an indication or a gesture of good- 
will or if the C. D. Movement were withdrawn. The present-day declared polioy of 
the Congress showed that the C. D. Movement had failed and a practical demonstration 
of that they were witnessing in the Legislative Assembly where the protagonists of 
the O. D. Movement were occupying the opposition benches. Mr. Mukherjea did not 
think that they were adopting any method in the Assembly which might be described 
as unconstitutional. In these circumstances the speaker was constrained to say that 
the present policy of the Government in coming up with a bill of this nature was 
nothing short of a breach of faith. An undertaking— though not exactly in so many 
words— but a definite undertaking none the less had been given that if'G. D. Move- 
ment was withdrawn Government would reconsider their position. The (louse had a 
right to demand as to how the Government hud reconsidered their position. 

Proceeding Mr. Mukherjea referred to the .statement of Mr. Reid that the provisions 
of this Act would not be applied unless the Government were satisfied that there were 
reasons which made the application of such powers iucumbent upon them as also to 
his statement that the Act had only been extended to throe places and said that the 
very fact that the Act had been in operation in only three places was the strongest 
aigument in favour of the opposition that there was no' necessity for a bill of this nature. 
Such powers as were given under the Act could only be justified in emergencies 
which did not exist at present. 

Replying Mr. Keid said that the Act aimed at dealing not only with the situation 
that arose m 1932, but similar situations that might arise in the future. It was pru- 
dent to anticipate troubles and difficulties and to provide against them. There was no 
harm in passing the bill. If no unpleasant situation irose in the future, and the 
future government did not think it nocessary, they could repeal the Act. 

Ab stated the bill, as settled in Council, namely that it would be in foroe till 
December 31, 1933, was passed into law. 

Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill 

27th. AUGUST The Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill was introduced id the 
Council to-day by Rhwaja Sir Nnzimnddin. The Member in charge moved for reference 
of the bill to a select committee. To this a non official amendment was moved for 
circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before November, 30. 

The bill is based on the recommendations made by the Board of Economic Enquiry. 
These recommendations were based on the provisions of the Central Provinces Debt 
Conciliation Act, 1933, and the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. Whereas 
these two Acts aimed primarily at settlement of debts between debtor and creditor 
the Board of Economic Enquiry proposed that powers bo granted for settlement by 
compulsion in certain cases. Provision had boon made in the bill for setting up 
debt settlement boards of different types as circumstances demanded. In addition the 
Bill included provision for a simple insolvency procedure. 

Sir Nasimsuldin said that following ilis Excellency's speech at the St. Andrews 
dinner in 1933 urging the necessity of a constructive policy fur the reorganisation of 
the rural economy of the province various schemes in that direction had been taken 
up. The real solution of this problem lay however in tackling the question of rural 
indebtedness which according to the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
amounted in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,00,00,00,000. Subsequent to this report depre- 
ssion had started. The acchraulation of arrears of interest and principal hs^ made 
debts so heavy that the cultivator found himself in a hopeless position and in some 
cases the debts were inherited so to speak by the cultivator. In these circumstances 
he either became desperate and was willing to listen to anyone who came to him with 
oonumuust pro paganda and thus becomes a danger to the State, or he loses alt interests 
in life and becomes a bad cultivator and therefore a clog to the wheel of progress. 

. It had been found as weii that the area where the people were heavily indebted 
showed a reoord of increase in crimes. The Hon'ble Member was convinced that trade 
and industry in the province coaid not prosper till the purchasing power of the masses 
bed been increased. As a result of tension between the landlord and the ryot over 
Ik question of payment of debts, if things are allowed to drift, ultimately a class war 
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might develop. Bat it the debts of the ryots were scaled down and equated payments 
were fixed in such i manner that after paying the instalment the ooltiTMor would 
find himself left with a sufficient margin for paying him rent and purchasing the 
necessaries of life and paying also the expenses of his children's education, then more 
money would be coming into circulation of the zamind&r, the professional men and 
trade and industry ; whereas at present most of the liquid cash of the cultivator went 
into the coffers of a few money lenders and thus free circulation of money was res- 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry. 

Maulvi Sa$an Alt moved by way of amendment that the bin be circulated: for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before May 30, 1935. 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of the bill Mr. N. K. Bam. said that the 
bill had been conceived in haste. He admired the enthusiasm of the Hon’ble Member 
but doubted the efficacy of his bill. Probably by the operation of the bill the money- 
lender would feel aggrieved and the Hon’bfe Member would then come out with 
another bill to protect the money-lenders and the landlords. “Where are you going to 
stop if there is a moratorium all round ?” he asked. 

The bill was ill-conceived not only from the monev lender's point of view 
but from the point of view of the agriculturist as well. Constituted as the House was 
Government was well conscious of the fact that they could get any measure passed 
through this Council. The Bengal Development Bill had not been circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion, it was sent to the Select Committee instead where drastic ohanges 
were made. If the proposal for circulation was not acceptable to the Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to the Select Committee the Hon'ble Member 
should rather move for its consideration and have the bill passed through the Council 
in a straightforward manner. He failed absolutely to find any reason for sending the 
bill to the Select Committee. ’ 

Supporting the amendment of Mr. Hassan Ali, Mr. B. C. Chatterjee asked if the 
Government were in a position to advance the money that would be required to help 
ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation of the Act monoy lenders grew shy 
and refused to lend money to the cultivators ? 

Supporting the reference motion and opposing the amendment Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momin repudiated the suggestion that the bill had been conceived in haste. 
For several years all who had the good of the peasantry at heart brooded over this 
problem and at evory meeting of tho Proja Conference this question of indebtedness 
of the peasantry loomed large. He did not believe that editors were going to be let 
down in any way by the provisions of the bill. The bill was a move in the right 
direction though he considered it was not sufficiently bold and radical for the simple 
reason that Government had to be cautions in a matter like this. He opposed circula- 
tion as he did uot believe any purpose would be served by circulation or a bill which 
had been before the public eye during its preparation by the Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

Supporting the motion for reference of the bill to the Select Committee, Dr. 
Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta said that this bill could not be the last thing in the 
scheme of economic reorganisation for Bengal and hoped Government would come out 
with other schemes for tne betterment of the economic condition of the peasants. With 
regard to the rural insolvency scheme proposed in the hill the speaker was not in agree- 
ment because in his opinion it did not solve the problem and would on the otherband 
lead to more evil than good. Discussion on the bill hod not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 

28 th. AUGUST : -The motion lor reference of the Bengal Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill to the Select Committee was carried in the Council to-day without a division. Tht 
amendment for circulation of the bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon before November 30, 1935 was lost. 

When Rebate was resumed on the bill Mr. J. N. Basu, supporting the motion fo: 
reference, said that the present measure aimed at removing the evil of rural indebted 
ness by laying down certain principles of adjustment between debtors and creditors 
The attempt was laudable but he advised that the Select Committee should proceo 
cautiously in tbe matter in view of the fact that anything that was likely to interfer 
with the proper working of the system of credit was likely to do a great deal of harm 
It was necessary that the credit system should continue to work without hindranc 
except where it became necessary that there should be interference in order that th 
abject indebtedness of the people might be removed. 
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^ ?*P»yi«W. to the onticisms made against the hill, Kk worn Sir Nasimnddm aaM 
that moat of the critic sms had been made in a half-hearted manner. The bUI vm 
based on the advice of those who had taken considerable pains to examine the qusetion 
thoroughly. Proceeding the Hon’ble Member said that the oritios of the bill could' he 
divided into three classes. There were those who thought that nothing oonld be done 
until and unless there was an increase in the eoonomio condition of the ryot by 
raising the price of agricultural produce. Then there were those who believed 
that the operation of the bill would ruin the money-lenders and the landlords and 
would bring about a serious state of affairs. There were again those who were of 
opinion that the bill did not go far enough and advocated more drastic provisions. 
In reply to the first class of critics he would say that the settlement of debts, or 
rawer the scaling down of the debts, was a condition precedent in any 
attempt at village uplift and rural reconstruction. If a man's debt was increased by 
four or five times, in that case the mere increase in his income would not help him 
to dear his debts. It therefore followed that before increasing his income steps would 
be taken to reduce his indebtedness. He drew the attention of the House that even 
this side of the question namely, increase in the income of the agriculturist had not 
been neglected by Government The most important money crop of Bengal was jute. 
Lost year the price of jute ranged between Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0, this year it varied 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8. There had boon marked increase in tho price of jute and 
this had been brought about entirely as a result of propaganda carried on by the 
Government Recently price of juto had gone down owing to causes over whioh 
Government had no control, but the Hon’ble Member assured the House that with the 
advent of foreign purchasers the price of jute would go up again. As far aa the 
next year was concerned, proceeded Sir Nazimuddin, Government wore determined to 
make every effort to make tho scheme of voluntary restriction of jute a success. It 
was the intention of Government to spend more money next year on propaganda work. 
He assured the House that so far as tho landlords were concerned their position w aa 
not seriously affected at all. Rent was a very small portion of the liability of the 
cultivator, and as far as the debts were concerned no ryot was likely to repudiate 
them. He assurod that only on exceptional occasions would pressuro be put upon 
creditors to come to a settlement. As regards the m&hajans, the llon’bla Member had 
talked the matter with many of them and he believed most of them would welcome a 
measure of this kind. The bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated. 


Governor's Address 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Anderson then addressed tho Council. In 
doing so, he dealt with the future of the detenus. He said that during the six 
months which had elapsed since ho addressed the House on February 11, the situa- 
tion had been fairly steady. Though evidence had been received of continued terrorist 
activity, no major outrage occurred and public opinion had beon set steadily against 
the terrorist activity. 

“In these circumstances", ho said, “though the need for continued vigilance remains 
aa great as ever, the Government feel that the risk involved in ameliorative measures 
may justifiably be undertaken subject to proper safeguards. Tho Government have, 
after long ana careful deliberation, decided on giving to carefully selected detuus at 
the expense of the State training which will enable thorn to assist in developing the 
natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to tho advantage of the 
country at large. It is proposed to train them in those forms of agriculture in whioh 
there 16 scope for intelligence and the organising power of the Hhadralok youth and 
whioh hitherto had been neglected. On the industrial side, training will be given in 
the manufacture of articles which is expected to yield fair profit and at the same 
time help to make the province self-sufficient. 

“The experiments proposed will necessarily be tentative. Its success or failure 
would depend primarily upon tho extent to which the detenus are prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. The first opportunity will be given to those 
detenus who have necessary aptitude and have satisfied the Government that they do 
honestly intend to discard the path of terrorism for a way of life alike profitable to 
themselves and useful to the community. Provision will be made in the first instance 
for training a fow hundred only. During the training they have to be kept nndei 
some restraint At the end of the period of training they will be released provided 
their conduct and general attitude had been found satisfactory. 

“For working the scheme, a special organisation will be set up forthwith under a 
welknowa to the Home, Mr. 8. C. Mittor, Deputy Director ot IoduMee 
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whose book “Recovery Plan for Bengal” attracted considerable notice. He will be pro- 
vided with necessary technical assistance and all resources of the Agriculture, In- 
dustries and Co-operative departments of the Government will be brought to bear on 
the problem.” Concluding, the Governor said: “You won’t be helping them if, by your 
actions or speech, you encourage the belief that the detenus can hope for relaxation 
and release until they satisfied the Government that they have given up terrorist pro- 
pensities and mean to live as good citizens.” His Excellency then prorogued the House. 


Winter Session — Calcutta — 25th- Nov. to 20th. Doc- 1935 

Bengal Wake Amend. Bill 1935 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Calcutta on the 25 th. November 
1935. After question hour, the House proceeded to consider the official Bills. The Hon We 
Khan Bahadur At. Azizul Hague introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill, 1935 
which sought to amend the Bengal Wakf Act 1934 before it was brought into force. 
The Bengal Wakf Act, 1934 did not state who shall decide, in the event of dispute or 
doubt, whether a particular'prouerty was wakf or not, or whether a wakf was wakf-si- 
aulad or not It was desirable that this defect should be remedied. Section 93 of 
the Act empowered the Local Government to remove unforeseen difficulties within 
twelve months from the date on which this Act in whole or in part first came into 
force. This Act came into force in part in December, 1934, only for the purpose of 
the survey contemplated in Section 2. The twelve months would expire in December, 
1935. As unforeseen difficulties might arise from when the whole Act iras enforced, it 
was thought expedient to extend the period from twelve months to two years. 

Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill 

A Bill further to amend the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1923 was intro- 
dneed by Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, the object of the Bill was to restore the franchise 
to which the proprietors of motor vehicles were entitled before the enactment of the 
Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act 1932. Every owner having a motor car or any person 
in charge of it had to pay directly to the Corporation a sum not less than twelve 
rupees for a year. This qualified him as a elector of a general constituency of toe 
Cuouttta Corporation. The provisions of the proposed Bill were sought to be given 
effect to from general election to be held in 1936. 

Otiur Official Bills 

Sir Brojondra introduced two other Bills ; one the Courts Fees (Bengal Third 
Amendment) Bill, 1935 ; and the other the Bengal Land Registration ( Amendment ) 
Bill, 1935. 

Bengal Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ bio Sir B.L . Atitter also moved that the Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment) 
BUI. 1935, which was introduced during the last session of the Counoil, be referred 
to a soleot committee. 

26th. NOVEMBER The Court of: Wards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
to-day with instructions to submit their repprt-by January '36 next. The main objeot of the 
BUI was to strengthen the hands of the Court of Wards against unsecured creditors and 
to give it (the Court) better facilities for guarding the interests not only of toe wards 
themselvoB but also of all toe creditors a& opposed to those few who take action in the 
oivU courts. 

Oh previous day. Sir B. L. Atitter had moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, to wliioh Mr. W. H. Thompson had moved an amendment that it be 
oiroulated for Olioiting public opinion. Iu the oourse of three hours' discussion of the mea- 
sure, on Tuesday, many divergent opinions were expressed. Eventually, Mr. Thompson's 
amendment for circulation was lost and Sir R L. Hitter's motion for referring the 
BUI to a Select Committee was carried. 

Howrah Bridge Amend. Bill 

A short Bill called the Howrah Bridge (Amendment) BUI was then introduced by 
toe Bon. Novak K. 0 . At. FaroguL The BUI sought to remove oertain ambiguities, 
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to empower Government to levy a tax on tho annual ratable value of holdings within the 
Garden Reach Municipality and a tax on season tickets of passengers travelling by the 
ferry service. 

BCKGIL AGRlCTTLTURJa DsBTOBS’ BlLL 

27th. NOVEMBER The Council discussed the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
to-day and rejected without a division tho motion of Mr. /*. Bnncrji for its 
recommittal. 

Clause (2) of Section 1 of tho bill provided that when passed into law its scope 
would extend to the whole of the province except Calcutta. Tho House, however, 
accepted an amendment moved by Maulvi Abdul Hakim ox tending scope to tho whole 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Qupta did not find any single reason for (he nvomraittil 
of the bill. It had been said that the bill did not provide any iurmanent solution of 
the problem. And by itself it was not a panacea tor all the evils the agriculturist! 
were suffering from. This must be followed hy a progressive agricultural policy on 
the part of the Government. It would have to ho followed up by organisation of 
credit ; unless that was done this bill would not save tlte agriculturists. Referring to 
Mr. N. K. Basu’s argument that the bill would wreck tho whole systom of rural credit 
since the Government wore not giving any financial help, Dr. Sen Gupta said that 
something' could be done by this bill. The bill would provide a machinery for doing 
something for poor agriculturists. It was up to Hie members of the Council to provide 
the Government with powers asked for in tho bill subject, of course, to certain changes. 

Controverting the argument thAt 00 out of 65 opinions had declared against the bill 
Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan pointed out that if they would look at tho real opinion of 
the country which was not at all vocal thero had boon overwhelming majority in 
favour of the measure. It was true there were a number of defects in tho bill hut in 
the absence of any other practical scheme it was pnictical polities to accept the 
scheme which had been produced by the Government after weighty considerations. 
The agricultural debts had amounted to more than one hundred cronw and it was not 
in any way passible for tho Government to advance money on that behalf. 

Replying to the debate, tho Hon’blo Khwaja Sir Natimuddin, Member- in-charge 
of the bill, said that practically no cose had been mode out for the recommittal of the 
bill. It had boon said that out of opinions so far received and published about the 
present measure GO wore opposed to tnc bill. But ho had received over six huudred re- 

S Btored letters supporting the bill and oertgin amendments. He was ready, continned 
r Nazimuddin, to throw out the challenge to tho opposition that throughout the 
length and breadth of the country irrespective of caste and crocd all tho cultivators 
were in favour of the bill and they would not like to have # the bill delayed even for 
a single day. Therefore, it was useless to say that there was no solid support behind 
the bill. Some members had expressed horror that if flie Hill was put into 
operation uncertainty and chaos will prevail all over the country. The bill 
had its original in the recommendations of tho Bengal Board of Rconomio 
Enquiry which consisted of several prominent non- officials, representatives of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, representatives of Universities, specially the Professor of Eco- 
nomics of the Dacca University and the Professor of the Presidency College of the 
same subject. Therefore to suggest that theso men would recommend something which 
wonld bring about a state of uncertainty and chaos in the country was, in his mind, a 
sheer absurdity. 


2Stb. NOVEMBER Out of 750 amendments tabled to tho Bill thirty-seven were 
disposed of in quick succession to-day within tho space of two hours and a half. 
The House was very thinly attended and the discussions seeraod to evoke but little 
enthusiasm and interest among the members present. 

Of the thirty-seven amendments disposed of to-day twenty-seven were not at 
all moved, movers being either absent or unwilling to put them forward. Stx were 
rejected, 3 were withdrawn by their sponsors and the remaining ono which was moved 
by tbe Hon’ble Member in Charge of the Bill himself was passed. 

The only motion that created some sort of interest was put forward by Jfo W* 
C. Wordvworth who sought to limit the life of the Bill till the end ol 1WD. In 
proposing the amendment Mr. Wordsworth said that as a member of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce he would like to say that according to the Chambers reading , 
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the bill was both in eBsenoe and in intention a temporary measure caused by the 
emergency of the last few years' depression. And it was the Chamber’s view that 
tnis character of the bill should be recognised in it in every possible manner. This 
cnaracter of the measure was recognised m many of its clauses and his amendment 
suggested one more recognition.. He would say (hat the bill was not so much a 
competent weapon as a surgical instrument. They had been through some peculiarly 
<™eult years and the cause of these peculiarly difficult years was that supply of rural 
credit was in danger and drying up and the bill had been devised for that purpose, 
ureai tors might be asked to agree to a considerable inroad upon their rights as a 
part of one heroic measure to bring the province hack to better health ; but it would 
no manifestly a different matter to invite them to accept all these liabilities and obli- 
gations as a permanent failure of the conditions under which they lived. That would 
creditors aud tend to dry up the supply of credit. Agriculturists could not 
subsist without regular supply of credit and they would want to be willing lenders 
as well willing borrowers. Co-operative credit had done much, but they all knew 
™ J. 1 * had not yet done all it could have done. And it had not yet displaced the 
traditional method of supplying capital to small agriculturists. His proposal was. 
tnereiore, that Government should be called upon to do all that it intended to do with- 
in five years, and after it the Act should cease to exist. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr. H. P. V. Townend observed that the 
thing was that if they wanted to see the Act cease to have effect after 
lifaU everything that had been done under the Act and the operations of all the 
sections of the Act would be automatically stopped. There would oe no further power 
to collect any thing under the provisions of this Act and the whole Act would be in- 
fruotuous. It could not possibly work for five years and clear up debts of the debtors. 
it must be given several years say, ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. 6\ A1. Bose , in supporting the amendment, said that this was an unheard piece 

°f legislation. The life of the bill should be fixed so that one could take stock or the 

situation and decide after five years whether to modify the bill or not. 

Replying to the debate, the Hon'ble Sir Nazimuddin said that the Govern- 
n « vei tended this Act to be a permanent measure. Referring to clause 9 sub- 
section 7 ho pointed, out that a board should not entertain any further application in 

settlement of any dbbt which had been incurred by a debtor after the date of his 
first application. That important provision would ensure that the bill would be an 
emergency measure only. If the amendment was carried the whole Act would be 
absolutely inoperative. 4 

Mr. Wordsworth, in view of the assurance given by the Hon'ble Member 
his amendment 

*■ Khdtra Mohan Roy moved an amendment which sought to include in the 
definition of “debt” (1) any debt incurrod for the purposes of trade: (2) any amount 
due as arrear of wages. The motion was rejected by 56 to 19 votes, the European 
IP' 0 JJP supporting the amendment. 

Th® Council rejected another amondmont put forward by Mr. & M. Bose by 56 
to 27 votes which sought to appoint a judicial officer administering civil justice and of 
not l®ss than ten years’ experience as an appellate officer. 

The consideration of clauso 2 of the bill was not finished when the House adjourned. 

29th. NOVEMBER ' The Council passed the second clause of the bill to-day, 
and was proceeding with the next clause when it adjourned. A11 the amendments to 
the clause, numbering as many as thirty-four put forward by non-official members, 
were rejected without any division. 

Attempts on the part of certain members to widen the scope of the bill by includ- 
ing within the definition of “debtor,” tenure-holdors and persons whose means of 
livelihood was partly agriculture which gave rise to some discussion proved abortive. 

In the bill the debtor was defined as a debtor whose primary means of liveli- 
hood was agriculture. Mr. 8, (7. Roy Chaudhury moved an amendment to the effect 
that a debtor would mean a person who owed a debt and whose means of livelihood 
was partly agriculture. In moving the amendment Mr. Roy Chaudhury pointed out 
that if the definition put by him was accepted it would bring in its scope thousands 
'of persons who really needed protection. It would be welcomed by a far larger oircle 
than was at present possible. Practically, Mr. Roy Chaudhury oontinued, it was very 
diffioult to ascertain whioh particular member of a family lived purely on agriculture 
and which one depended on subsidiary occupations. He thought if his amendmmt 
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wa§ aeoeptod it would do little ham to anybody. He reminded the Honse that the 
Punjab Act on whioh the present measure was based inoluded in its soope not only 
tenants but land-owners as well. Farther if the definition was changed it would bring 
about natatory feature It would in all likelihood prevent the Board from ftnmwnjft gS 
many mistakes in making an award. Moreover, the inelusion of landowners within the 
purview of the Bill, as the Punjab has dono it, would bring about amicable relations 
between tenants and landowners who happened to be by tradition the former’s friend 
and guide. 

Id course of two other amendments the same member wanted 10 onng in tenure- 
holder, or proprietor of land or home-stead tenant within the definition of die Debtor. 

Two motions- of the like uature were moved by Kazi Emdadul Roam, and one by 
Mr. Prgmkari Sartna. 

Mr. IP. TL Thomson also moved an amendment seeking to limit tho definition of 
the Debtor to raiynts And undur-raiyats for, according to him, the primary object of 
the Bill was to help the cultivator. The effect of bringing in other people within its 
scope would be to make the works of the Concilliatory Boards protracted for a longer 
time. Further, there existed the apprehension of cultivators’ interest being shelved. 

The amendments when put to the House were lost without division. 

Rat Bahadur Alcshov Kumar San moved that the Boards should be situated «u 
District towns and sub-divisions. Tf the Boards were set up in District and Bub- 
divisional headquarters, the Rai Bahadur contended that both the debtors and the credi- 
tors would have the advantage of taking advice from lawyers there although in accor- 
dance witk^the provisions of the Bill the lawyers would* be debarred from appearing 

Sir Nuzimuddin , opposing the amendment, said that tho Boards working in the 
villages would have the advantage of keeping themselves freo from civil court atmos- 
phere. Further they would have tho acquaintance with the local conditions. Tho 
motion in the end was withdrawn. 

Consideration of Clause three was taken up with Mr. S. C. Rai CKaudhwry moving 
two amendments one after another to tho effect that the charrman of the Board shoiila 
be a judicial officer having at least ten years’ experience as judge of civil oourts. 
Pointing out tho reason of his amendment Mr. Hat Chaudhury said that if the Govern- 
ment wanted to have the decisions of the Board not to be whimsical they must have 
at least the presiding officer a man of long judicial experience. Legal* question of 
extreme complexity wore bound to arise and it was absolutely necessary that those 
cases should be tried according to law. There were a large number of retired officers 
belonging to judicial service who could efficiently administer justice as chairmen of 
Boards. The discussion on these amendments was not finished when tho House adjourned. 


How-run Bridge Amend. Bill 

2nd. DECEMBER :-The Rouble Nawab K. Q. AT. Faroqui moved that the 
Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bil, 1935, be referred to a select committee consisting of 
11 members who would submit their report within three days from the date. The 
Bill, it mav be rememliered, was introduced to the House on the 25th last. 

lu referring the Bill to the select committee Nawab Faroqui said that the ouestion 
of replacing tlio present bridge which was opened to traffic as far b;ick as in 1875 had 
been in contemplation for over a decade and a half. Tho present bridge was built by 
the Bengal Government who subsequently made over its management to the Bridge 
Commissioners. As a result of earlier examination and discussions it was decided that 
the new Howrah Bridge would he constructed by the Commissioners for it. And it 
was found that a new Act was necessary for tins as tho purpose would not be achiev- 
ed by amending tho Act of 1871. The Howrah Bridge Act of 1926, continued the 
speaker, was passed with a view to enabling the construction of a new bridge to be 
taken up bv the Commissioners for that bridge. The Bridge Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the Act and tho Act as it emerged from the Legislative Council and as 
it now stood permitted the Bridge Commissioners to raise a loan. There was some 
doubt, however, whether under the new Act, os it now stood, the Bridge Commissioners 
could raise more than one loan aud the removal of this ambiguity was one of the rea- 
sons for bringing forward this present Bill. 

Clauses 2,3 6 (a) and 8 of the Bill had beeu necessitated with that end in view. The only 
other important clause in the bill was clause 9 which was intended to exempt the bridge 
and its adjuncts from municipal taxations. Government had been advised that under the 
law as it now stood, the Howrah Bridge would be liable for assessment to municipal A — 



constitution of municipalities, as - for instance, the creation of the Gardes Reach Muni- 
cipality. by amendments in toe Municipal Act and by the obvious necessity for taking 
power to levy a tax on season tickets and on the ferry service plying within the 
limits of the Port of Calcutta whether managed by the Calcutta Port Commissioners or 
by any private party. This clause placed on well defined basis the power to leavy a 
surcharge on somewhat similar traffic conferred by the Act of 1926. 

The Bill was then referred to the select committee without any further opposition. 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion were tabled by several members but they wore not moved. 

Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill (Contd.) 

The consideration of clause 3 of the Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed, 
Several amendments seeking to appoint judicial officers of several years’ experience as 
Chairman of Conciliatory Boards were lost without any division. 


Siti. DECEMBER The whole time of the Council to-day was occupied with the 
discussion of clauses 9 and 9 A of the Bill, dealing with the question of application for 
settlement of debts. Clause 9 (1) provides that a debtor may make an application for 
the settlement of his debts to a Board established for the local area within which he 
ordinarily resides. 

Mr. W. B. Thompson moved an amendment adding the following to the danse 
“within five years from the date of the first establishment of a Board for the local 
area.” Khu/apa Sir Saximuddin , Member in charge of the Bill, said, he accepted the 
suggestion of Mr. Thompson. He moved an amendment adding the following to the 
clause “within five years after the first Board is established under sub-section (l) of 
seotion (3). 

Section 3 of clause 9 reads as follows : —“Unless the debtor has already made an 
application under sub-section (1) any of his creditors may make an application to a 
Board to whioh the debtor might have applied under that sub-section.” 

Mr. Thompson withdrew his amendment and accepted Ehwaja Sir Nazimuddin’s 
amendment which was carried by the House without a division. 

All other non-official amendments to this Clause were lost without a division, 
danse 9 of the Bill as settled in Council was passod. The House was considering 
amendments to clause 9A of the Bill (which had been inserted by the select committee 
dealing with the provision relatiug to settlement of debts by joint debtors) when the 
Gonnoil adjourned. 

4th. DECEMBER '.—Discussions being dull and mainly confined to movers of amend- 
ments and the Horihle Member- in-cka rye of the Bill, as many as four clauses, namely, 
9A, 10, 11, 12, of tiie Bill were passed withont any substantial changes made iu them. 

Speaking on an amendment of Maulvi Majid Baksh who sought the deletion of 
the proviso to the clause 9A (2) which related to application for settlement of joint 
debts, Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Rop observed that there was a considerable misgiving 
among the Hindu community in Bengal that the present Bill would harm the interests 
of the Hindu Zaminders, 'Hindu capitalists and Hindu middle class people. He knew, 
continued Mr. Roy. that the Hon’ble Member-in-charge of the Bill nad tried his best 
to remove the communal pspeot of it as far as was possible. On the face of it re- 
marked Mr. Roy, the Bill looked quite harmless, as if it was meant for all classes, 
Hindus and Mussulmans. But what were the facts ? He would advise the Government 
aottoantflj jonise the Hindu oommunity more than what was necessary. If- it was 
the avowed object of the Bill to give relief to the agriculturists of Bengal, relief 
shoald be given to all and sundry. 

Manhri Majid Bakah’s amendment was rejected. 


M. DECEMBER Dbeusafou to-day oentred mainly round a single provision 
namely sub-section (3) of Clause 13. The sub-section provides that it, on the 
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appfoatfcra of a creditor, notion is toned on s debtor oalling upon him to submit s 
earn— it of his debts within one month end if he foils to do so, the creditor's 
application is to be dismissed. 

Under clanse 9, either the debtor or the oreditor mar apply to the board for debt 
conciliation. If the debtor applies and the oreditor fails, after notioe, to submit a 
s ta tement of debt, then under olause 13 (2) the amonnt stated in the debtor's applica- 
tion is to be taken as correct, and no debt of which the creditor has failed to submit 
a statement is to be payable. Gut in the case of creditor’s application if the debtor 
defanltB, the application is to be dismissed. 

tfr. 8. M. Bo$e moved that sub-section (3) of Clause 13 be omitted. In moving the 
amendment tfr. Bose said that the procedure adopted in the sub-clauso with regard to 
oreditor was against all principles of justice and equity. In all fairness, Mr. Bose 
contended the amount stated in creditor's application should be taken as correct 
Farther, the principle embodied in the sub-clause was reminiscent of archaic law where 
the plaintiff had to drag the defendant to the court before the court would assume 
jurisdiction in the matter. One had never hoard of a case in a civilised society where 
a case was to be dismissed because the defendant chose not to appear. He suggested 
that there were only two alternatives on principle. Either the creditor should not be 
lllowed to apply at all under clause 9 ; or if he was allowed, then the same rule should 
prevail as in the case of debtor’s application, under clause 13 (2). 

Replying to the debate Sir Nazimuddin said that the principle of tho Bill lay in 
.he fact that there was no compulsion either of agreement or settlement. Bringing 
lown unwilling debtors before the board would moan waste of time and energy of the 
ooard. It was better to dismiss at the outset the applications of those people who were 
not prepared to come to an amicable settlement. It was no use to go into those oases. 
The Hon’ble member maintained that the scheme of tho Bill was logical, reasonable, 
fair and based on common Bense. 

tfr. Bose’s amendment was rejected by GO to 14 votes. 

The Council then in quick succession passed clauses 13, 14, 15 and 16. Clause 17 
was being considered when the House rose for the day. 

6th. DECEMBER Clauses 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed without any subs- 
tantial changes made in them. Several non-official amendments with regard to the 
above clauses were either not moved at all or were thrown out. The house- was consider- 
ing clanse 19 when it adjourned. 

Clanse 19 (b) of the Bill provides that when creditors to whom is owing not 
less than forty per cent of the total secured or unsecured debts, as the caso may 
be, agree to an amicable settlement with the debtor, the Conciliation Board, if it 
considers that an offer made by the debtor for the settlement of any debt not 
included in the amicable settlement is a fair offer which the creditor concerned 
ought reasonably to accept may pass an order that tho debt to which the offer relates 
shall be settled in accordance with such offer. 

Babn Khetter Mohan Roy % Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy and Mr. J. A r . Bom moved 
three amendments to substitute “Fifty per cent”, “Sixty per cent”, and “Seventy five 
per cent" respectively for the words “Forty per cent” in line 1 and 2 of the above 
clause, namely clause 19 (b). 

The movers of the amendments argued that the clauso in anestion provided for the 
settlement of debts either amicably or otherwise. So far as the settlement was ami- 
cable or agreed there was nothing objectionable. But the clause contemplated compul- 
sion inasmuch as the non-agreeiug creditors could be bound by the terms offered 
by the debtor under certain conditions. They suggested that tho compulsion introduced 
under this clause should be made milder by providing the percentage mentioned in the 
danse to be at least fifty or sixty per cent. The amendments were rejected. 

Mouim Abui Quote m moved another amendment to substitute the words “Total 
Debt” for the words “total secured or unsecured debts” in clause 19 (b) lues 2 and 3. 
Government accepted his amendment ; but when some members objected to its accept- 
ance and pressed for voting on it, it was declared carried by GO to 18 votes. 


7th. DECEMBER i— The Council devoted almost a couple .of boars to the consi- 
deration of a single clause, namely clause 19, which, after the disposalof as J? 
twenty-four amendments was accepted. The discussion relstmg to 

desultory and the non-official members offered little serious opposition to the 


SO 
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Govsrnment as if realising the futility of it. The only instance where a dirision was 
demanded was an amendment moved on behalf of the Government Clause 19 (b) of 
the BUI provides that when creditors to whom not less than forty per cent of the 
total debt is due agree to an amicable settlement, the Board may order the settlement 
of debts of the remaining creditors in accordance with any fair offer made by the 
debtor. Bat an offer shall not be considered by the Board , as a fair offer if its terms 
are less favourable than the terms of the amicable settlement relating to a secured 
or unsecured debt an£ also if it contemplates the reduction of any debt to an amount 
which is less than the original principal of the debt. 

The amendment sought to provide that the proviso would not be effective un- 
less creditors to whom there is owing not less than sixty per cent, of the total debt 
agree to the proposed reduction. When put to vote the amendment was carried by 52 to 12. 

By another amendment, Mr. Hem Chandra Roy Choudhury sought to provide 
that the amount of the principal of any debt duo to any banking company registered 
under the Indian Companies 4c t, 1913 or any other law for the time being m force 
in British India relating to .companies should not be reduced except by an amicable 
settlement. 

The House rejected the motion without any division. 

9th. DECEMBER : — The Council to-day devoted practically over two hours of 
its time for consideration of olause 20 of the Bill. Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy moved for 
the deletion of the clause. Although Mr. Hoy was supported by several members, his 
motion was eventually rejected by the House by 60 against 15 votes, Muslim members 
iu a body opposing the motion. 

Clause 20 of the Bill provides that if any creditor does not accept any offer 
made by the debtor which in the opinion of the Conciliation Board is fair and 
such as the oreditor ought reasonably to accept, the Board instead of passing 
any other order which it is competent to pass, may grant to the debtor 
a certificate in respect of the debt to which it relates, and thereafter, no Civil Court 
shall allow to the plaintiff, in any suit for the recovery of such debt, any costs 
in such suit or any interest on the debt after tho date of such certificate in excess of 
simple interest at the rate of six per cent per annum on the principal debt as deter- 
mined by the Board, and no decree for the recovery of such (debt shall be exeouted 
until all amounts payable, in respect of other debts of the debtor, under an award 
have been paid, or such award, until tho expiry of snch period not exceeding ten 
years as may be specified in the certificate. 

Four Government Bills 

Pour Government bills namely the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill. i085 % the Bengal 
fjand Registration Amendiwnt Rill , 19X4 * The Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill* JSSii and the Court Fees {Bengal Third Amendment) Bill Were passed in 
quick succession. 


Bengal Agricultural DEmms’ ( cgntd. ) 

19th. DECEMBER ‘.—More than eighty amendments were disposed of in course of 
its four hours’ sitting to-day when tho Council took up the further consideration of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill. Most of these amendments were not moved. The 
few that were moved by tlioir sponsors were lost without a single division. Only 
three were carried and that put forward on behalf of the Government Clause 20 of 
the Bill the discussion of which commenced on the previous day was passed without 
any substantial change iu it Tho House was considering the next clause when it ad- 
ournod. 

Eradication of Malaria 

11th. DECEMBER:— A number of non-official members strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment to launch a comprehensive scheme and raise a loan for combating malaria 
and other preventive diseases when the Council took up to-day consideration of resolu- 
tions on matters of general public iuterest. Mr. M unindr a Deb Rat Mahaekay'e resolu- 
tion to that effect which gave rise to a lively discussion was carried without opposition 
from the Government side. Mr. Dob R&i Manashaya moved the following resolution. 

“This council recommends to tho Government to preparo a comprehensive soheme 
at an early date and raise n loan to save the province from the scourge of malaria 
and other preventive diseases within ten years.’ 1 
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amendments proposed by the bill sought to give effect to the original intentions of 
the legislature which had been defeated by adventitious ciroumstanoes. 

Dr. Sen Gnpta's motion was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit report as soon as possible. 

« 

Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill 

13th. DECEMBER As many os four clauses, namely, 21, 21- A, 22 and 23, of the 
Bill were passed when the Council resumed discussion to-day. The day was practi- 
cally dull ; but stt tlie end when the House took into consideration clause 23 of the 
Bill a certain amonut of lively discussion, however, arose over an amendment moved 
by Khwaja Sir Naeimtiddin. 

Clause 23 lays down the particulars which an award made by a Conciliation Board 
in respect of the debts of a debtor shall include. Among other things the clause in 
question also describes the manner and the order in which the amount to be paid by 
a debtor to each creditor for each debt under the terms of an amicable settlement or of 
an order of the Board, the order being the following : First— (1) any amount payable 
for arrears of rent, and (2) any ’ amount due to the local Government and included in 
a certificate under the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913. Second— any 
amount payable to creditors on account of debts which are secured by a mortgage, 
lion, or charge on a property. Third— any amount payable on account of an unsecured 
debt for which a decree has been passed by a Civil Court, and fourth— auy amount 
payable on account of any other debts. 

Khtcaja Sir NazimuUdin moved that the order of payment as laid down in the 
clause should be in accordance with auy rules to be made by Government under this Act 

It was also made clear by Mr. ft. P, V. Townend on behalf of the Government 
that if they retained the order as it was provided in the clause, the Conciliation 
Board would find it extremely difficult to work die dill. And according to the legal 
opinion sought by Government on this point the order as suggested in the clause 
woe unjust. So the Government thought it advisable to lay down that the order 
should be in accordance with the rules that would be framed by Government when 
the Bill was passed into Act. 

Opposing the amendment moved by Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy 
said that if the Government thought that the arrangement as proposed by tlie Select 
Committee was such to make the Bill unworkable it was the duty of tlie Government 
to drop it. Instead of doiug so the Government of Bengal in their wisdom would 
make an arrangement that might not be acceptable to the House or might create a 
great disorder amoug a largo section of the people. lie thought Government’s asking 
for power to make the arrangement was neither fait* for themselves to the House 
nor to the people. Ho protested against such attitude of the Government. 

Nawah Mussaroff llossain, Kaja Bhupendra Narayau Singh of Nashijmr and many 
others also opposed the amendment. 

When put to vote the amendment was declared carried by 01 to 18 votes. 

Clause 21 dealt with the adjustment of an iusolveut debtor’s debt, and Clause 22 
laid down the procedure fur determination of what portion of an insolvent debtor’s 
property would be exempted lrom sale, whereas, Clause 21-A described certain debts 
whose principal could not be reduced. 

14th. DECEMBER :— The Council passed as many as four clauses to-day and 
incorporated a new one in it. All tlie amendments were carried some of which were put 
forward at short notice and came from the Government side. In certain cases the 
recommendations of tho Select Committee were substituted by fresh provisions. 

The House, as has been the case for some days past, was thinly attended and 
opposition from non-official members was practically nil. 

At the fag end, however, discussion on clause 27 whioh provided that no settle- 
ment of the debt of a member of a Co-operative Society who owes any amount to 
suoh Society should be valid without the previous approval of a prescribed authority, 
seemed to ovoko certain amount of interest among tho members. But while Kazi 
Emdadul Haqne was speakiug against the provision the Council adjourned till the 16tb. 

By on amendment of Mr. H. P. K Townend the following provision was incor- 
porated in clause 26 dealing with the distribution of the proceeds of sale of the 
property of a debt. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 
1913, if any amount payable under an award in respect of a debt secured by a mort- 
gage lien or charge on any immovable property of a debtor which is exempted from 
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3m said Act can not be reoovered as a publio demand, the Oertifioate 

officer shall recover such amoant by the Bale of such immovable property and shall pay 
to the debtor the balance (if any) remaining after payment of such amount The pro* 
oedure under the Bengal Publio Demands Recovery Act, 1913 shall be applicable to 
snoh sale. 

The new clause incorporated in the Bill which was termed clause 26-A ran thus 


Notwithstanding anything in any other Aot, when any land mentioned in the list 
referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 23 is aold iu execution of a de- 
cree or of a certificate under the Public Demands Recovery Act, for arrears of rent, 
the balance of the sale prooeeds which remains after the payment of the amounts 
referred to in clauses (aj, (b), and (c) of sub-section (1) of section 169 of the Bengal 
.Tenancy Act, 1863, or m clauses (a), (b) and (o) of sub-seotion (1) of seotion 26 of the 
Publio Demands Reooyery Act shall bo paid to the Certificate Officer or retained by 
him as the case may be, for distribution in tho manner provided in seotion 26 of this 
Aot. 

8peaking on his amendment seeking the omission of clause 27 Razi Emdadul Hamm 
said that if the members of the Co-operative Sooiety were excluded from the benefits 
of the Bill he did not know for whom the Bill was meant There was hardly any 
member of the Co-operative Sooiety who did not borrow outside. The Co-operative 
movement had become a failure in the country and the provision would further toad to 
destroy it It was strange that while private individuals and joint stock hanks had got 
to suffer this Act would not touch the Co-operative Sooieties. The Bpeaker could not 
understand the reason of this discrimination. 


16th. St 17th. DECEMBER .—The House passed as many as eight clauses, namely 27. 
27A, 28, 29, 30, 32, and 33. From the rate of progress made on Monday in the disposal 
of amendments it appeared that the consideration of the Bill might be finished by 
to-day (17th.) During the whole day there was practically no sustained debate. 
But m the forenoon, when the House was discussing clause 27 of the Bill, a certain 
amount of opposition was however offered by a few non-official members against the 
retention of the clause. An amendment for deletion of the clause moved by 
by Razi Emdadul Hague was eventually rejocted by 39 to 18 votes. 

The clause 27 of the Bill provides that no settlement of the debts of a member 
of a Co-operative Society registered under tho Co-operative Sooieties Act 1912 who 
owes any amount to such society, shall be valid without the previous approval in 
writing of a prescribed authority. 

Kazi Emdadul Hague who started the discussion on Saturday last (14th.) and was in 
possession of the House wanted as previously stated the deletion of the clause 27. 
Referring to the provison in the clause that the settlement of tho debt of a member 
of a Co-operative Society might be valid with the previous approval of a prescribed 
authority the Kazi 8ahib said that there was hardly any chance of the prescribed 
authority giving his consent to such settlements. The depositors in the banks of tho 
Co-operative Societies according to him were mainly Government officials. 

danse 28 provides that no civil or Revenue Court shall entertain a suit, application 
or proceeding against the debtor in respect of (1) any debt included in an application 
or m a statement, proceedings in connection with which are pending before a 
Conciliation Board : or (2) any debt for which any amount is payable under an award 
unless such award has ceased to subsist 

danse 29 deeoribos the cases when a Board can call for stay and abatement 
of suits and proceedings before a Civil Court. 

Cases where the execution of decrees certain and certificates are barred have been 
enumerated in clause 90. Whereas clause 31 lays down certain decrees which are to 
be treated as nullities. Clause 33 provides that no appeal or application for revision 
shall lie against any decision or order of or award by a Board except as provided in 
this Aot 

The House was considering clanse 34 when it adjourned. 

Bengal Count of Wabds Amend. Bill 

1M. DECEMBER A lively discussion extending over two hours marked the 
proceedings of the Council when it took into consideration the Bengal Court of Wards 
Anendflaent BUI as reported by the Select Committee. The discussion arose over a 
flaw clause, namely clause 12, which provided that the Court of Wards when it found 
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itself unable to save tlie ostato it might instead of releasing the estate to the 
proprietor hand it over to the trustees selected from tho creditors. Many members 
characterised the provision as extraordinary and objected to its inclusion in the Rill. 

?' b fitter- moved that tho Bengal Court of Wards Amendment Rill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, bo taken into consideration. Mr. IK. W. Page 
by way of amendment moved that the Hill bo recommitted. Mr. Page's motion was 
rejected by 67 against 24 votes and the House took into consideration the Bill. 

' The Council was discussing the Bill clause by clause when it adjourned. 

Bengal Municipal Amend. Bill 

Tho Hon'ble Sir Bejoy Prasad Sinha Hoy introduced a Bill described as tho 
Ben^jal Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1035, with a view to furthor amond the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1032, which was referred to a Select Committee consisting of fifteen 
members with instruction to submit their report as soon as possible. 

The object of tho present bill, as the statement of objects and reasons lays it down, 
is mainly to remove, certain anomalies to which attention of the Government has been 
drawn from time to time. Tho Bill also incorporates some of tho amendments pro- 
posed by certain non-official members of tho legislative Council in tho bills introduced 
by them in the Council during the last two years. Besides introducing a few impor- 
tant changes in regard to franchise qualifications and tho term of the body of the 
appointed commissioners of newly created municipalities, and providing for a right of 
appeal with respect to the preparation of the electoral roll, provision has been made 
for allowing certain concessions in regard to the payment of tho conservancy rate to 
mills and factories, etc., contributing towards the cost of a sewerage schomo. Practical 
experience having shown that provision of section 465 is unworkable without a provi- 
sion for the licensing of dogs, it is proposed to permit municipalities to levy a tax on 
dogs at their discretion, to proscribe the compulsory wearing of tokens by liconsod dogs 
and to destroy subject to appropriate safeguards ‘dogs not wearing tokens. The bill 
also provides for the proper control of fairs and mulas within municipatities. Oppor- 
tunities had also boon taken to remove ccrta ; n practical difficulties experienced in the 
working of tho Act. 

Court ok Wards & IIowraii Bridge Amend. Bills 

19th. DECEMBER A marked progress in* the transaction of official business was 
the feature of the Council to-day which passed two Bills, namely the Bengal Court 
of Wards Amendment Bill , 1935 and tho Howrah Bridge Amendment Billy 1935. 

Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill 

On the motion of the lion ’bio Nmmib K. G. M. Faroqui tho House also circulated 
the Bengal Water Hyacinth Billy 1935, for tho purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by February Ay 1936. (1I n 

. Thp Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill was welcomed by the members of the Council. 
While according his wlrolo-liearted support to the principle of the bill, Mr. N. K. Bam 
said Government would have shown more expedition and speed in carrying this impor- 
tant measure in the Council and trying to eradicate this pest than they did show in eradi- 
cating tho other pest, namely tlie money-lenders ot Bengal in connection with the 
Agricultural Debtors’ Bill. Tho loss, said Mr. Basu, to tho country due to the ravages 
of tho Water Hyacinth pest was by no means less important than any other loss. 

Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill 

At tho fag end of the day when the Bengal Agricultural Dobtors Bill was being 
discussed tlie House adjourned. 

20th, DECEMBER Tho Council passed to-day without a division tho Agricultural 
Debtors Bill, 1935. The Bill evoked a vehement opj position from members representing the 
middle class imputation. Some of them characterised it as smocking os communion, 
and a scheme which would score away the finance which tlie agriculturists ao badly 
needed. The Muslim mombers of the Council welcomed the Bill as a measure which* 
if not wholly, would partly ameliorate tho distressed condition of the agricu lturwto* 
The Council was then prorogued. 



The Bombay Legislative Conacil 

Jrfjr Smomb— *P oona — 8th. July to 29th. July 1935 

Bax ox Publication » NrwsPAPXBs 

. The Jnly sosaion of the Bombay Legislative Coonoil commenoed at Bombay on the 
stfc. Mr ms. An official Bill prohibiting the publication in the newspapers of the 
names, addresses, pictures and other details concerning a child or young person in- 
volved iu offences was passed. 

The object of the Bill was to prevent permanent injury that may be oaused to the 
welfare of a child or young person by such publication. The punishment for contraven- 
ing the provisions of the Bill was imprisonment of either description not exceeding two 
months or fine or both. 

The bill laid down: “No report in any newspaper or news-sheet of any 
offence by or against a child or young person or of any proceedings in any court 
relating to such offence shall disclose the name, address or school or include any 
partioujhrs calculated to lead to tho identification of any Buch child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be published os being or including a picture of any suoh child 
or young person.” 

Mr. L. R. Qokhalt moved an amendment that the following words be added to 
the clause: “If such publication is against the welfare of a child or young person and 
likely to cause permanent injury to such child or young person”. He explained that 
as the Bill' stood, eveu information relating to the offence against a child, such as 
the abduction of a child for thieving purpose, in which case the publication would 
not cause any injury to the welfare of the child, would come under the new purview 
of the Bill. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Registration op Trust Bill 

Diman Bahadur S. T. Kambli , Minister for Education, next introduced a Bill for 
registration of trnsts created or existing for public purposes of a religious or 
charitable nature and for filing and audit of accounts of such trust with a view to 
ensuring better management thereof. 

The statement of the objects and reasons of the Bill stated that there was a 
considerable body of public opinion in favouP of establishing adequate control over 
the administration of trnsts which were frequently mismanaged. There was at present 
no adequate legal machinery for establishing effective control over such trusts. The 
object of tho Bill was to secure further remedy by making compulsory registration 
of more important trusts and periodica) submission for audit of their accounts. At 
present the Government intended to restrict operations of the Bill only to those trusts 
which were created or existed for public purposes, of a charitable or religions nature 
for tine benefit of Hindus, with gross income of not less than Rs. 2,000. But power 
was taken to extend the benefit of tho Act to public trusts pertaining to communities 
other than the Hindu community, except those to which the Mussalman Wakf Act 
applied. 

The Minister emphasised that the Bill did not seek to curtail the privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to prevent maladminstration and management. The 
House then adjourned. 

M. JULY The Council discussed during the whole day the first reading of the 
Bill. Dacussfon on the Bill revealed general agreement among the members on 0m 
principle of the Bill. 

Rmo Bahadur Kalt , Leader of the Opposition, welcoming the measure. ssket%hy 
the Kit was net made applicable to Ml communities. 

Mr. R* A BakkaU supported the principle of the Bill, but pleaded for more drastic 
prov is ion s to control the management of trusts. He cited tho Madras Religious Endow- 
ments Act and desired that the Bill should he town on these lines. He feared that 
the pros set provistas of the Bit would not bring about the desired malts. 
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Bao BritAir CkBdk gave half-hearted support to the BSl. He pointed out 
that while in Madras the management of trusts was in the hands of the people them- 
solves, the present Bill tended to bring the management into the hands of the regis- 
trar. He was afraid that the BUI had not provided for the protection of the rights 
and privileges of trusts. 

Sir RafUukUn Ahmad, while supporting the Bill, suggested that the Wakf Bill 
might he made anplisable to the Hindus in the place of the present pill. 

Mr. L. D. tkmkdU favoured .the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
helms it went teethe Moot Committee. 

Mr. J. A. Madam, Secretary to the Government, Revenue Department, answered in 
detail all the points raised by the members. He felt that the feeling in the province 
wae not in favour of introiuaing a more drastic Bill than the present one. The 
Government had provided in the first instance that the Bill be applied to the Hindu 
community alone, because there had been no representation for such a measure from 
at her communities. Bat if other communities wanted it, the measure could be extended 
to them also, as provided for in the BiU. 

After the Minister for Education who introduced the Bill had replied, the House 
passed the first reading of the Bill. 


Rusal Uplift in Bombay 

10th. JULY :—8ir Shah Nawaz Bhutto , Minister for Local-Self-Govemment, moved in 
the Council to-day a resolution rtoommending a plan for tho distribution of Rs. 7 .lakhs 
gnat to be received by the Government from the Government of India for village improve- 
ment The Minister explained the working-of Sir Frederick Sykes 1 village improvement 
sohame in the province and stated that the Government had deoided to spend a major 
part of the present grant for expanding this scheme. He concluded that -considering 
the vastnesa of the problem this amount would not carry them far but it was their 
desire that It should be used to the best advantage and in the best interest of the rural 
Aooordiag to the plan of distribution contemplated in the resolution, the Directors 


of Industry and Agriculture ‘get Rs. 94,000 for the improvement of livestock, poultry 
fanning, tanneries fisheries, etc., and the Commissioners Of Northern, Central and 
Southern Divisions and Sind Rs. I,08fl00, Rs. 2,02,000, Us. 1£8,000 and Rs. 1,08,000 
respectively on the basis of the rural population for similar purposes. 

The resolution also recommends that the amounts allotted to the Divisions should be 
distributed amongst the Collectors of districts in such a wjyr that Rs. 2 lakhs should be 
placed at their disposal for being spent as discretionary grants and the balance through 
the District Committees or other local bodies. 

Sir 8hah Nawaz stated that while the success of Sir Frederick Sykes 1 scheme 
varied with the local conditions, it had been most successful in the Central Division 
mid least successful in {Sind. The Government’s proposals had been accepted by the 
Government of India. The Government rocognised the importance of broad-casting as a 
means ^of propaganda and three experimental centres at the district headquarters were 
being worked satisfactorily. Bat this being very expensive, unless the Government’s 
financial conditions considerably improved, it was not possiblo to undertake village 

Mon (fholapur) moved an amendment altering the amounts allotted in the 
original resolution, increasing the figures for the Directors of Industries and Agriculture 
snfl decreasing the amounts to the Commissioners. He stated that it was essential to 
improve the economic condition of the people before calling upon them to take advantage 
of eduoational and other facilities. 

Boo Bahadur PamUhar suggested that the Government should concentrate on the 
improvement of a single industry instead of distributing small amounts to different 

jbDwttuTi68« 

8mA Miron Mohammad Shah, referring to Sind, favoured tho improvement of the 
‘ [industries instead of introducing new ones. 


existing i] 


: AIM Majid urged concentration on a particular industry, 

Mr. BolAfcaaked what the Government proposed to do to meet the reourring 
expenditure In connection With their plans. Did they expect an yearly grant from the 
Government of India? The speaker strongly urged the Government to take up sinking 
whBa for the Depressed Carn e s or othorwne ameliorate their conditions with this grant 

Mr. fit JL Nook mqgpdM that the Bombay Government should make an equal 
grant of Rt 7 lakhs forvSga 
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Hr. C. R Clayton, Commissioner of the Central Division, pointed ont that the 
Collectors and the District Executive Committees would be the best judges as to the 
form in which village uplift should be pursued in their locality ana representations 
could be made to them on the subject by the local people. 

Mr. M. ft. Qatdar opined that this move on the part of the Government was by 
way of competition with Mr. Gandhi's village uplift work but, in any oase, he welcomes 
it. He suggested that soap-making and tanniug were not suitable to village conditions. 

1 lth. JULY : — The village uplift scheme resolution moyod by Sir Shah Nawas 
Bhutto , was passed by the Council to-day, the only amendment to the resolution having 
been withdrawn. 

The Minister, replying to the debate, refuted the suggestion made by certain mem- 
bers that the Government s village improvement scheme was a counter-move against 
the Congress gaining power among the masses. He pointed out that the Government 
had been devoting attention to this subject long before the Congress came forward with 
its movement. 

The Musalman Wakf Bill 

Dewan Bahadur S. T. Karnbli moved the second reading of the Mussalman Wakf 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

Sir Rafiuddtn Ahmed criticised the Hill on the ground that it did not go far enough 
to meet the needs of the situation, but preferred to support the Bill in the absence 
of nothing better. 

Mr. Cueilar supported the Bill but felt that the Bill had, not received that amount 
of attention it should have at the hands of the Government 1 . 

At the suggestion of the President, the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause 
by clause. The Houso then adjourned till the 15th. July. 

Child Workers in Shops 

15tb. JULY : — Mr. R. R. Bakhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children and to limit the hours of work of young persons in shops and to 
provide for their early closing. 

The Bill, wihch is largely modelled on the lines of shops legislation in Great Britain, 
provides that ehldren under twelve years shall not be employed in shops, that young 
persons under the age oi eighteen shall not he employed for longer than 70 hoars 
iu one week and that on at least one day in each week no shop assistant shall be 
employed iu the shop after half-past one in the afternoon. The Bill also lays down 
that the local authority be given the power to be confirmed by the Governor-in-Council 
fixing the hours on the several days of the week at which all shops or shops of any 
specified class are to be closed. The hours so fixed shall not be earlier than seven on 
any day of the week. The Bill applies iu the first instance to Bombay City, Poona 
City and Cantonment and cities ot: Ahmedabad, Karachi, Hholapur and Hubli. 

Asking the Houso to support the First Heading of the Bill, Mr. Bakhale emphasised that 
long hours of work in shops and restaurants were detrimental to the health of assis- 
tants and there was no law or rule regulating the conditions of employment of shoo 
assistants. He intimated that it was his intention to move for circulation of the Biu 
for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-official members generally expressed agreement with the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Jennings, Director of Information, who had been specially nominated in connec- 
tion with this Bill, stressed the administrative difficulties that would arise in putting 
it into practice. 

The Council passed the First Reading of the Bill, after the Home Member, on 
behalf of the Government, stated that the Government would not oppose the First 
Heading on the clear understanding that they were not bound to support the measure 
at the subsequent stages. On Mr. Bakhale’s motion, the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion within six months. 

Bombay Corporation Franchise I/Owering Bill 

1 Oth. JULY : — For the fifth time in the course of the last few years, a Bill to 
iOwer the franchise of the Bombay Corporation from Rs. 10 rental to Rs. 5 rental 
figured in the Council to-day. The Bill was finally rejected at the First Reading 
itself by 49 against 20 votes. 

Rao Bahadur Bole , mover of the Bill, pointed ont that only 140,000 out of 11^5/XX) 
were enfranchised at present. 

21 
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Dr, CoUaoo and B. 8, Kamat fait that the Bill was inopportune in so far as the 
franchise was going to be lowered with the introduction of the new constitution. 

Mr. L. M Tairzee was afraid that the lowering of the franchise would increase 
corrupt practices. Mr. L. R, Qokhale and Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed wholeheartedly 
supported the measure. Mr. Quzdar pointed out that lowering of the franchise 
in Karachi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr. Bakhale, strongly supporting the 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and could not wait any more. 

Sir 8hah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, assured the members 
of the Governments sympathy with the subject of the Bill, but there were innumer- 
able practical difficulties m passing the measure of this kind just then. He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members that the Government would introduce an 
Mmmrfitig Bill to lower the franchise before the next elections to the Bombay Corpo- 
ration in 1938. 

The President declared for the “Ayes”, when the Bill was put to the House, but 
the Government claimed a division which resulted in 49 voting against and 20 for 
the Bill. 


Indian Motor Vehicles Tax Amend. Bill 

17th. JULY That the powers of the local Legislature and local Government were 
wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of the administration of the Province, that 
the fullest powers were left with the Local Government to levy new additional taxes 
for the good government of the Province provided the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General was obtained in certain circumstances, that it was not ultra vires 
of the local legislature to raise revenue for the Looal Government— were the rultngB of 
the President of the Council to-day on important points of order raised in the House 
on the introduction of an official Bill to amend the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 1914. 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding the power of the Government to appro- 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure fees for renewal of registration certifi- 
cates for motor vehicles and make it clear that the Government have always had 
power to levy such fees. 

Four separate points were raised all of which the President ruled out whereafter 
the first reading of the Bill was proceeded with. 

The first pint of order was raised by Mr. Soman (Satara), who contended that 
the power or the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxeB mentioned in the schedule or Scheduled Taxes Rules, that the present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature, as it sought to raise this amount for purposes of 
the local Government and thirdly that this very taxation on motor vehicles was 
covered by the Motor Taxation Bill which was rejected at the last session and that 
under the Standing Orders a question once considered by the House could not again 
be brought up within six months. 

As regards the first point, the President held that it was not correct to assume that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax for purposes of 
local Government was confined only to taxes mentioned in one of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules. The President observed that if that view was allowed to prevail, good govern- 
ment in the provinoe would be greatly handicapped and might come to a collapse. 
Under the provisions of Section 8Q-A of the Government of India Act and Rules under 
it, fullest powers were left with the local Government and the local legislatures to 
levy new and additional takes for good and peaceful government of the provinoe, with 
one important exception in certain oiroumstances, namely, that of the necessity of 
obtaining the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Another important exoeption 
was that no Aot of Parliament oould be repealed or altered by the local Legislature. 

Referring to the two schedules under the Scheduled Taxes Rules, the President 
observed that under the Schedule 1, local legislature had been given the power without 
tiie previous sanction of the Governor-General to legislate and raise taxation for 
purposes of looal Government Under Schedule 2, the local Legislature can legislate 
without the previous sanotion of the Governor-General and raise taxation for purposes 
of looal authorities,* but in either case the local Government and the looal legislature 
oould go beyond the two schedules and legislate in the best interests of the adminis- 
tration of the provinoe to raise taxation not referred to in the two schedules, subject 
to the condition that the previous sanction of the Governor-General should be obtained. 

Reganlmg the second point that the Bill was ultra vires of the looal legislature, 
the President pointed out that this question had been practically decided in answering 
the first point and added that the distinction that had been sought to be made between 
the provincial revenues for the Government of India was erroneous. The word "for 
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purposes of the Government of India” ooourring in .the Devolution Rales only m<»at 
tor India is distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not ^ the Central 
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India Act, it would appear that the taxes now proposed to be levied by the new BUl 
would lawfully be imposed for provincial purposes and would be revenues allocated to 
the local Government under Rule 14. The contention that the Bill was ultra vires was, 
therefore, untenable. As for the third point, the Chair held that the Bill before t the 
Bouse was distinctly different from the one rejected by the House m the last session. 

Mr. M. ff. Guz<tar, raising another point of order, asked whether any subordinate 
legislature could al f er the Central Act so as to make its purpose absolutely different. 

Mr. V. N. Joy , on yet another point of order, granted that the Government had the 
power to levy taxes as contemplated by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundaut and sought more to interpret the existing law than to introduce new 
legislation. , t 

The President ruled all these points out of order after which the consideration of 
the Bill was proceeded with. 

18th. JULY By a majority of 69 to 19 votes, the Counoil passed the first 
Reading of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to-day. , . 

On oehalf of the Government, it was stated that the passing of any amendments 
to the Bill would seriously cripple the Government’s fiaanoes. 

Non-officials, on the other hand, contended that the Bill sought to arm the Exe- 
cutive with the widest powers in the matter of levying fees for general revenues, 
thereby usurping the powers of the legislature. .. 

Supporting the Second Reading of the Bill, the Finance Member stated /J®.. 1 * 
was impossible for the Government to accept any of the amendments tabled by the 
Opposition members, but gave an assurance that the Government would revise the 
schedule of taxes on the motor vehicles, when they brought forward Jhe new Bill. 

There was again strong opposition to the Bill from oertain non-official members. t 

The House, thereafter, proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. A senes 
of amendments had been tabled to the schedule of taxes under the Bill. 

Referring to these amendments, the President ruled that the amendments would 
be in order only if they referred to the existing or past conditions. Then the amend- 
ments would require the previous sanction of the Governor. . 

Amendments were, accordingly, altered, the President permitting the members to 
do so. . , . , 

Mr. Guzdar (Karachi) who had the largest number of amendments pointed out 
the great hardship to which drivers of motor vehicles were put to by hayj^g 
Rs. 20 for licence fee and Rs. 5 for renewal thereof etc. He emphasised that it was 
a professional tax and said that its incidence was several times higher uiantne 
inc ome-t ax and affected the very poor class of people. He challenged the Government 
to bring in a measure of this kind in the reformed legislature. . M . 

All amendments were lost by large majorities, the Government refusing to aoo^it 
any on the ground that they would make serious inroads on the Government revenue. 

The House was considering amendments to the schedule of rates when it adjourned. 

I9th. JULY The Government have and have always bad the Jevy 

oertain fees under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act and appropriate the same as P® . 
their general revenues for provincial expenditure. All doubts on these PO*™ 
were brought prominently before the public by the case against Mr. Nariman ^ .®J.i 
removed by the passing of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill by the Council 
to-day. All non-official amendments were rejected. 

The Mussalman Waxf Bill 

The second reading of the Mussalman Wakf Bill was next proceeded with to-day. 
Amendments to the clauses were being considered, when the House adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

22od* JULY A non-official resolution expressing profound sorrow at the loss of 
life in the recent earthquake in Quetta and adjacent areas and offering heartfelt 
sympathy with the survivors was passed in the Council to-day. 
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The Council rejected a resolution recommending to the Government the iimwnnitj 
and the desirability of giving more comprehensive, direct, detailed, prompt and satisfac- 
tory answers to questions put by the members of the House than hitherto. 

Another resolution recommending to the Government to take effective ami immediate 
steps to eheek the spread of gambling in American futures in the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned. Practically every speaker supported th6 last 
resolution. 

Gambling Menance in Bombay 

23rd. JULY The Bombay Police should be permitted by the Telephone Company 
to listen in to the suspicious telephone conversations in order to trace betting transac- 
tions in American cotton futures. 

This was among the various suggestions made by the Bombay Police Commissioner 
for checking eatta gambling, stated the Home Member in the Council, to-dav, winding 
up the debate on the non-official resolution urging the Government to take effective and 
immediate steps to check satia gambling. The Commissioner also suggested the extera- 
ment of habitual gamblers and empowering the Police to raid suspected gambling dens 
without a warrant. 

The Home Member admitted that these were very wide powers and added that the 
Government, after considering these and other suggestions, would bring up a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal with the evil. 

The resolution which was supported by every speaker was passed. 

# The Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill 

25th. JULY The official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the City of Bombay Police Act of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in the Council 
to-day. The Bill seeks to clarify certain anomalies relating to the conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force. It stands now to provide that the local Gov- 
ernment have the authority to dismiss the Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police. These officers belong to the Indian Police of 
provincial service and are governed by Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 
Rules framed by the Secretary of State under the Government of India Act, which 
provides for the dismissal of the members belonging to these services. The local 
Government have no power to dismiss any member of the Indian Police as such 
power of dismissal vested in the local Government is inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Bill, among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of this power. 

Non-official members were divided in their opinion on the Bill. One section led by 
Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed , ex-Minister, saw in the Bill an attempt to deprive the local 
Government of the power to dismiss the Police officers in view of the impending Re- 
forms. These members asked how this anomaly had remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 
years and why it was sought to be set right just now. 

Messrs. M. H. Guzdar , L. R. Gokhale ana G any os hi opposed the Bill on the same 
ground. The supporters pointed out that the very fact that the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far showed that it was not intended to be exercised by them. 
They thought that the Bill only sought to bring tho Bombay Act in consonance with 
the Government of India Act. 

The Home M ember , replying, reiterated that all that was sought to be done was to 
bring the present Act in consonance with the Government of India Act. This anomaly 
was noticed only two years ago and that by the Government of India at whose sugges- 
tion this amending Bill was brought forward. 

The House divided on the first reading which was passed by 62 votes against 17. 
The Bill subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 
supplementary grants. 

Obganxsatxon of Mabketing 

26th. JULY : — The Bombay Government have considered it necessary to appoint an 
additional marketing officer for the presidency to deal with live-stock products, the oost 
being met from provincial revenues. The Council to-day sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token grant of Rs. 10 made by the Minister for Education. 

A supplementary demand for Rs. 3,39,147 for expenditure on account of the intro- 
duction ox the Bombay 'Weights and Measures Act of 1932 aroused a keen debate in 
the House and was finfdiypassed. Before the House rose for the day all the demands 
were passed. 
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• s—WP Elafr Jfaw« Je*on Bhutto, Minister tor Local Self-Government, 

?4®u5l2? ^^Jiv^unoiL to-<l«y* 11 ® w ' to amend toe Bomber PmventioiTof 
Adulteration Act, 1925. The Bill is. the outcome of the conference of representatives of 
Analysers Department; the Public Health Department the Heffldno 
ustrtoter Bombay, the Legislative Council,, the Bombay Municipal Health Department, 
toe Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter trade generally, held in 193% which 
discussed the; general Question or prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs with particular 
reference to the amendment of me Bombay Prevention* of Adulteration Aot 

Amendments, among other things,, lay down punishment of imprisonment, for subse* 
qnent offences,, to make it more deterrent and empower inspectors to enter 6uspeoted 
premises at night. The Minister hoped that the Bill would reoeive full support, as it 
was a popular Bill having been brought up in response to public agitation. Dr. Da- 
Hoccsa (Bombay City> suggested that the Bill should be sent to the Select Committee 
mm aU details thoroughly examined. Mr. W. E. Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) 
desired the scope of the Bill to be widened to include drugs and chomioalS also and 
moved an amendment fo this effect. Tho Minister pointed out that the Government 
were in fait sympathy with the object of the amendment but it was doubtful if drugs 
were, a provincial subject and also such amendment, if carried, would entail the setting 
up of separate machinery tor working it at an enormous cost, which was not possible 
under the present financial circumstances. The amendment was withdrawn. 

After the first reading was passed, consideration of the second reading was 
postponed. 


Co* opera rx ye Societies Bill 

Detroit Bahadur 8. T. Kambli , Minister for Education, moved a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act with a view to empowering the Government to 
guarantee payment of principal of debentures issued by land mortgage banks in 
accordance with the resolution approved by the Council in March last At present, 
the Government is empowered to guarantee payment of interest only on such de- 
bentures. The Bill was passed before the House rose for the day. 

Bombay Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

29th. JULY In the Council to-day, Sheikh Abdul Majid was asked by the President 
to conclude his speech when, in opposing the official Bill to amend the Bom hay Distriot 
Police Act, Mr. Abdul Majid referred to the Karachi firing of March 19 last. The 
Bill sought to give similar powers to the District M^istrate of Karachi as now held by 
the District Magistrate of Bombay and Suburban Distriot and the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, to extern persons not born in their localities who had been convicted 
twice of certain offences. Mr. Abdul Majid said that the authorities had enough 
powers now to deal with any situation and referred to the Karachi firing. ( The Home 
Member questioned the relevancy of this reference and the Chair, agreeing with toe 
Home Member, asked Mr. Abdul Majid to refrain from referring to this subject. Mr. 
Abdul Majid explained that he referred to the incident as an instance of the Govern- 
ment’s wide powers “even to shoot down people” and protested against the Karaohi 
District Magistrate, “against whom my community has a grievance”, being given 
additional powers. The President again pointed out that the subject had nothing to 
do with the Bill under discussion and asted the member to speak on the BilL Mr. 
Majid resumed his seat after which the Bill was passed. 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

The Council was then prorogued after passing three other official Bills, including a 
Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Aot. 


Autumn Seuion — Poona — 23rd- Sept to 25th. October 1935 

Bombay Delimitation Committee's Report 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The fact that the local Governments had to conform to a 
time-table in toe matter of submitting the reports of Provincial Delimitation Committees 
in order that the Government of India Aot might be put in operation as early as 
possible was mentioned as a reason tor the Government fixing to-day tor dram mi ng 
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the .report of 'the Bombay Presidency (Proper) Delimit&tioa Committees Report by Sir 
Robert Belly .Home Member, in the Council. The Home Member regretted the 
inconvenience that might have been caused to the members by this arrangement, bat 
emjjhttised that .the Government had done everything in their power to avoid taooo- 
venience to the members. 

Mr. AT. M. Chador (Karachi) pointed out that most of the Sind members were 
absent and they would de deprived of expressing their opinion on the Sind Delimita- 
tion Committee’s report, if that were taken np next day. 

Sir Robert stated that with a view to minimising inconvenience to the members, 
the Government informed telegraphically Sind Collectors last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M. L. Cs. in their districts of this debate. 

Discussion on the report was then proceeded with. Mr. ft. ft. Bakhale objected to 
the creation of special Labour constituencies and cited tho recommendations of the 
Lothian Committee in support. The Home Member , intervening, stated that the 
Government held the same view that special Labour constituencies should be created, 
only where trade unions were non-existent or weak. Mr. L. ft. Taireee voiced the 
protests of the Indian Merchant's Chamber, Bombay, agaiust the allotment of only one 
seat to the Chamber, while two seats had been allotted to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and one to the Bombay Presidency Trades Association, which latter, he 
contended, did not deserve any representation at all. He claimed that while the 
Indian Chamber had membership of uOO, the European Chamber had only 200 and the 
Trades Association oertainly less than 100. 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay Chamber) stated that the representation of the 
Bombay Chamber was included m European representation which was fixed by the 
Communal Award. 

Sir Robert Bell , Home Member, intervening, further elucidated this position. 

Sir John Abercrombie , continuing, stressed that the Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent the commerce of Bombay, that what they lacked in quantity they had in 
quality and further that they were having the same representation as had been given 
now in the local Council. 

Khan Bahadur Valabaksh Patel protested against what he termed as the step* 
motherly treatment to Gujerat which despite its commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disproportionately low representation. 

Mr. C . P. Bramble (nominated) justified the allotment of one seat to the East India 
Cotton Association which, he said, was not content to be subordinate either to the 
Bombay Chamber or the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The members of the Council who were members of the Delimitation Committee 
also took part in the debate, explaining the various difficulties which the Committee 
had to deal with. Further discussion was adjourned. 


25th. SEPTEMBFR "While Mr. M. H. Quzdar and Khan Bahadur Vila Baksh 
generally eupported the report, particularly the provision of the single member 
constituencies, Sheik Abdul Majid and Mr. Bakhale disapproved of the report, 
the former voicing the protests against the single member constituencies. Mr. Qover 
Rora and Mr. S. H. Prater pressed respectively the claims of the Depressed Classes 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation. 

Bombay Public Trust Registration Bill 

The Council also discussed to-day the Government Bill (as amended by the 8elect 
Committee) for the Registration of Trusts created or existed for public purpose of 
religious or charitable nature and for filing and auditing of accounts of such trusts 
with a view to ensuring better management thereof. The provisions of the Act will 
in the first instance apply to public trusts solely for the benefit of Hindu community, 
and having an annual income of not less than Rs. 1,000, though the Government 
reserve the power to extend the provisions to any other specified trust or class of 
public trust. 

26th. SEPTEMBER .-Non-official amendments seeking to enlarge the scope of the 
Bill to include trusts with gross incomes of less than Rs. 1,000 also, were 
defeated and the original clause (as amended by the Select Committee) laying 
down that the Bill ce applicable to trusts with income of not less than Rs. 1,000 was 
carried. A feature of the nay's debate was the large number of points of order and 
other legal difficulties that arose at every stage. Rao Sahib Kulkami sought by 
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another amendment, to provide for more registration of trusts with income of less 
than Rs. 1,000 bat after a good deal of disoussion, it was found that the amendment 
effected many other clauses of the Bill and was opposed by the Government and.de* 
feated. Mr. A D. 8aklatwala*s amendment for deletion of the clause which confers on 
the Government authority to extend provisions of the Bill to other specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, as it was an amendment of the principle of the Pull which 'had 
been accepted in the first reading. 

The boose was faced with more legal difficulties, arising out of another non-offioial 
amendment seeking to invest the Legislature with power to .extend the provisions of 
the Bill to other specified trusts (instead of the Government), when .the House 
adjourned. 

27th. SEPTEMBER The explanation embodied by the Select Committee in the 
Bill that the Hindu community shall be deemed to inolude the Jain community was 
ruled out of order by the President to-day. The question arose over an amendment 
moved by Mr. Tolani (Sind) that the Hindu community should include Sind Sikhs also 
for the purposes of this Act. Mr. Tolani tried to argue that Sind Sikhs were Hindus. 

The Legal Remembrancer held that they were not 

The President agreeing with the latter ruled the amendment out of order on the 
ground that the mam principle of the Bill was that it was applicable to Hindus only. 

Earlier, the House accepted au amendment by a ncn-official member to the mfect 
“that the Government on the motion of the Legislative Council or otherwise may, 
after previous publication by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, direct 
that all or any of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any other publio trust 
(other than the Hindu trusts with not less than a gross income of Rs. 3,000) or class 
of publio trusts.” 

The president, in the first instance, declared for “Noes”, but on a division being 
claimed, it was found that 55 voted for and only 4 against the amendment as amended. 

This amendment was accepted in the place of the original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to trusts other than 
Hindu trusts with a gross income of not less than Rs. 1,000. 

28th. SEPTEMBER Can a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Oounoil 
modifying or rescinding the rules made by Government for the purposes of any Act 
have binding authority and finality ? This question was raised in the Council, 
at the fag end of to-day’s sitting by A/r. a. C . Ran, Legal Remembrancer to the 
Government, during the debate on the Bill. Mr. Sen held that no attempt 
to invest the Legislature with power to pass such a motion would be ultra 
vires of the Legislature. The question arose over the sub-clause added by the 
Select Committee on the Bill to the last clause, dealing with the power of the Govern* 
ment to make rules under the Bill. The sub-clause stated that the Rules made under 
this section u shall be liable to be modified or rescinded by a statutory motion of the 
Council and such rules shall, after notification in the local Official Gazette, be deemed to 
have been modified or rescinded accordingly.” Mr. Sen raised a point of order, that 
the sub-clause was ultra vires of the local Legislature and hence of the Select Com- 
mittee as well. He pointed out iliat such provision invested a motion of the Counoil 
with authority, which was inconsistent with Rule 24 of the Bombay Counoil. The 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and the latter could have only recommend- 
atory force and once it was given binding power, it would cease to be a motion. 
Further, under the Government of India Act, even Houses of Parliament had morally 
power of modifying rules only subject to the Government’s discretion to accept them. 
What the sub-clause sought was, tberefore, to confer on the House hiffhor power than 
was possessed by the Houses of Parliament in this respect Lastly, Mr. Sen contended 
that the Governor had the final authority in the matter of framing rules and this clause 
would debar the Governor from exercising that right. In no matter nnder the Govern* 
ment of India Act or Council Rule or Standing Orders did the Council possets such 
supreme authority. He requested the Chair, therefore, to rule the sub-clause out of 

The President said that in view of the importance of the constitutional points raised, 
he would like to consider the question and give a ruling. The House then adjourned. 


30 th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, the President Sir A. If. K. Deklavi 
ruled out a point of order raised by Mr. t. C. 8m, Legal Remembrancer, that ta 
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particular fub-olaaae added by the Select Committee to the Bill in connection with 
the rulo-making powers of the Government was ultra vim of the Legislative Council 

The President held that the House had rolo-mahing powers and that in the past 
it relegated them in the Executive as a matter of convenience. Tracing the history 
of similar provisions in other Acts, the President pointed out that the Government 
had broken the convention by not putting in the usual clause, which, while retaining 
in the hands of the Government the final authority to accept or reject the alterations 
or recessions made by the House in the rules made by the Government, gave the 
Council a chance to discuss and express an opinion of the rules made by the 
Government. In this case, no such provision had been made in the original Bill and 
Hie Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to 
add the new sub-clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Counoil 
by a statutory motion binding on the Government. The President, therefore, ruled 
out the point of order, holding that the disputed Bub-clause was ultra vires neither 
of the Council nor of the Select committee. 

The Opposition benches cheered the President's ruling. 

Mr. J, A. Madan y Revenue Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clause 
giving the Government the authority to declare that the modification or recession of the 
rule, made by the Council, shall have no effect if, in the Government's opinion, the 
modification or recession is likely to defeat or frustrate the purposes of the Act. 

This amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally earned oy 40 votes against 
35> The Bill was taken through second and third readings and passed. The Minister 
was congratulated by most of the speakers during the debate. 

Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend. Bill 

lat. OCTOBER x— Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend- 
ment Bill to-day, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the Special Powers 
Aot of 1032, which was due to lapse on Deoember 15, 1935, Sir Robert Bell , Home Mem- 
ber, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with communism, terrorism, 
instigation of non-payment of land revenue and civil Disobedience. 

lie Rome Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advantages. Instigation of 
non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non-payment 
for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary law and he 
asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the poor cultivator 
suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively free from terrorism. 
There were still manifestations of terrorism. But the greatest danger was Communism, 
which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing in large industrial cities, ex- 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workers. The Home Member traced the history of 
of Communist activities in Bombay and explained their methods and asked if any one 
could seriously suggest that agitators who take instructions and were financed by 
foreign agencies could be dealt witli under the ordinary law ? Communism which had 
been flrrily established in Europe was a permanent menace, requiring permanent powers 
for the Government to deal with it. 

An attempt by Rao Saheb Kulkami to postpone discussions of the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale (nominated Labour) monopolised the whole evening with a 
vigorous attack on the Bill. He said that the Bill interfered with personal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people and was therefore abhorrent. Tracing the origin of 
the present Bill to the Ordinances of 1931, he asked the Government now they could 
seek to make permanent a measure that was intended for meeting an emergency. He 
charged the Government with inconsistency as for as the purposes of the Bill were 
concerned. It was originally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 
the same Bill waa put before the House for dealing with Communism. He appealed to 
every Bection of the House, particularly to the Sind block and non-Brahmin members, 
to reject the Bill He concluded with a quotation from a statement made by Sir Go- 
vind Madeavkar, ex-Judge of the Bombay High Court, that “I would much rather be 
denounced by a Communist as an exploiter of the proletariat, be bombed by a terrorist 
as a mercenary and traitor and be boycotted by passive resistance as one lasting in 
patriotism than have such a law for my supposed benefit I am content with the pro- 
tection of the ordinary law mid its courts.” 

2nd. OCTOBER Mr. 8. D, Sa&otwala (Bombay Millowners) generally 
supported the principle of the measure, hut desired that this measure should not 
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be oat permanently <m the Statute Boot He mtod the House to foot the 

of He motion and ana the Executive with power to deal with aobvmivo aoMtfai. 
He also reminded them of neat strikes in Bombay OUy. which had paralysed trade. 

Mr. Bkailal Patel (Ahmedabad District), opposing the Bill, contended that the 
ordinary law of the land coaid deal effectively with all the evils for whioh the preaent 
Bill waa intended. He, however, moved an amendment that the Bill shall remain la 
force opto March 31, 1937. 

Boo Saheb Kulhami (Poona Distriot) opposed the prinoiple of the Bill, calling it a 
negation of principles of British jurisprudence, bat if it was going to be accepted, he 
pleaded that its "fife” may be restricted till February 17, 19®, the day on which the 
term of the preaent Council would expire. He moved an amendment to this effeot 
Mr. Etalkarni said that he did not want the present Council to father such a m cmu ie 
on the new CV>ni>oil. 

Hr. rtHauhak Vakil (Ahmodabad City) supported the principle of the HU, but 
he also moved an amendment leaving it to the discretion ot the Ooverner-ln-Oonnoil 
to Atte nd it for another two years. 

Mr. T. 8. Kennedy (European) supported the Bill in its entirety. Ho referred to 
previous strikes In Bombay City and pointed out that the length through whioh the 
strike dragged on was proof positive that foreign agencies were supporting the strike. 
He asked oppositionists to show a single instance* wherein the provisions of Ao .left 
hid boon unjustly enforced. 

Mr. L. R. Tairem opposed the Bill and asked the Government to look into Mm 
root cause of all trouble, whioh wos the Government’s economio policy. He advised tbe 
Government to conciliate the country, in whioh case sudh acta would net bo i 

3rd. OCTOBER :-Str BafMdin Ahmed (ex-Ministar) opened te^w Aeriebebe 
on the Special Powers Bill opposing it vehemently. An amendment restricting iho 
of extension of the 'Bill upto December 31, 1938. was passed. He mid mat If 
i bad, it could not be good for a short period. He felt the G over nment 

the dangers of 'Communism. There had bean hot few oases in t be last few 

years wherein they nad to apply the provisions of this Act agriast flnmtnumt t a and 
he asked if it was contended that these extraordinary powers were required to deal 
with a handful of people. He objected to the Bill on principle and so the \ 
that in ns case in the post the provisions of the Bill had been miaappliad “ 

•able. The bill was nxmeoessary and was an rasidt to their loyalty. He 4 
Government that he would be ready to support them, if they made cut a com for 
each e x tr aord inary measures and ho asked the House to apply this test to support or 
rejoot the Bill. 

Mr. if. R. Outdoor {Karachi), opposing the first reading asked the House "4a Gw 
name of sanity and moderation, 14 to oppose the measure. ft was a challenge to Indian 
nationalism and manhood. The measure was calculated to pvqp up capitalism. The Gov- 
ernment had misapplied the provisions of the Act in the case of Manlana Shanfcat if 
and others who were prohibited from geiag to Karachi to participate in the non- 
official enquiry into the recent Karachi firing. Referring to Mr. Baknale s speech, Mr. 
Gusdar reminded him that the Bill, if passed, would be applicable to Sind also. As 
such there was no question of Sind giving a parting kick to the Presidency. The Bill 
waa intended to crush their spirit and he appealed to the Honse to throw it out 

Boo Bahadur Ohitals characterised the Bill as a panicky measure i and he quoted 
Government reports to show that the situation which existed in 1933 did not exist 
now. As punb tine Bill was not needed. 

Dr.Bolanhi supported the measure, dwelt on the hardship caused to the poor 
peasants of Gujarat and miliworkers in Bombay by agitators who, by holding out almring 
promises to peasants, had exploited them for their purposes. He contended that even 
& there had oeen only five oases wherein tbe provision of the Bill had been applied 
in the past, the measure should be there to safeguard against mi aoh tef-m a kar a. 

The Bam Member announced that Government had decided to support Mr. 30, 
amendment for extending the Special Powers Act tUl 31st 


STaii 


The Home Member explained that after oonaideriur the general omnrn of opinion 
emewi is the OdodoU favouring the exteuatoa of the Aet for a limited perisd, Gev- 
mamwt had deoided to fo as far w possible, to meet the wtehee of the Homo. Ho 
eeietllatod that toe new constitution woold oome Into operation some time to April, 

lit, mold be neoeee.ry to allow erttohmt time for toe oaw Gemma* fo 

haring to ooarider toe qneetion of the totmfaatfoa or i it iaa i ia ot 
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a contentions massacre Ska tills. Government had, therefore, decided that the life of 
tilt Act should be extended at least till 81st December 1938. 

A*. R. & Modak (Indian Christian nomi nated), supporting the BUL said that if 
it was oonooded that special powers wore neoessarv to deal with the agitations men- 
Boned by the Home Member, it did not matter when the powers were given to the 
Government He asked the Government to see that these powers were entrusted to 
responsible officers who would use them with discretion. He pointed out to the House 
that the measure was intended as a preventive safeguard on the eve of constitutional 

°^5mAi aidant, at this stage, pnt the amendments relating to the period of operation 
of the Bill to the vote. 

Mr. 8aktatwata*$ amendment restricting the period of extension to Deo. 31. 1938, 
which wss supported by the Government, was carried, while the other amendments 
relating to the period were either defeated or withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 


4th. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day by 53 votes to 36 the first reading 
of the Bill as amended yesterday. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. L. R. Qokhale asked why neither of the words, Commu- 
nism and terrorism, occurred in the whole of the Bill, if its provisions were really 
intended to deal with these evils ? 

Skaik Abdul Majid stated that he wonld “oppose the Bill and all amendments 
whieh have been passed or proposed or may be proposed”. Arguing that there was 
no emergency at present, he assured the Government that Mr. Gandhi, who had been 
admitted to be the only man who might launoh Civil Disobedience, would not do 
anything behind the purdah He did not believe that eommnnism or terrorism 
existed in the Presidency to such a degree as to warrant this measure. He assured 
the House that Sind was sound at heart and he would not be a party to saddling the 
Presidency or Sind with a measure of this kind. 

M*. J. Oora announced that he had' a mandate from Non-Brahmins to oppose the 
Bill and- that lie appealed to> Non-Brahmin members of the House to oppose the Bill 
and uphold the* principles for which their party stood. 

Sir Mohamea Suhman Canim Mitha bitterly opposed the* measure. He was one 
of those who voted for the measure in 1932 but he asked where was the emergency 
for the measure now ? Why should the present House pass a measure of this kh^ 
for a fixture government who most probably might not require them at all ? 

Dr.. Dixit also opposing the Bill, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, but warned the Government that poverty and repression would lead to 
Communism. 


Mr. R. G. Soman narrated his personal experiences and those of some friends and 
alleged that the provisions of the Act had been misapplied in their cases. He said 
that on merest suspicion he was arrested and confined in a jail for two months, 
released and then a restriction order was served on him. Similarly was the case with 
a friend, who was suffering from leprosy and who had, therefore, avoided taking active 
part in public lifo for more than a year at the tune of his arrest He waned the 
Government that the greater the repression the greater would be the reaction. 

Dr. Vaiohampay** read out to the House a telegram, which, he said, he had 
pit received from friends in Sliolapur. It stated that a meeting arranged to protest 
against the present measure had been prohibited by the authorities. 

Kkam Bahadur Abdtd Latif (8hompur and Poona Cities) stated that after consult- 
ing his constituency he had decided to support the measure. Sholapur had suffered 
much from activities of agitators, and he alfeged that Dr. Vaishampayaa’s friends who 
had telegraphed him about the meeting being prohibited were Communists. 

Bee Dmkadmr Nuuk also supported the measure as extremely necessary for the 
* > of the eoentry on constitutional tinea. He asked whet was the harm in 

it with this power to meet emergency when it arose. If Com- 

___ . did not exist, it was well and good, but if it did, shook they 

not provide against it? It was reported that Mr. Gandm might oome book to potitioa, 
id it wae known that ohril disobedience wee pert and parcel of his oread, 
gr Jfe Aimtmhk (Bombay Chmnber of Commerce) said that the suggestion m 


not correct lb&ffid want fe^wfeet their trade and 


to 




r*a trade i 


protect their ownuneroit was 

wuMfw, tat ttay alao wanted 

Xhia waa M jwf taxation. It tad tatw 
~ w«8 taown. 
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The test that there had been only 45 oases of the application of this Act should con- 
vince the House that the provisions had been applied with the neatest care. 

Dr. &8oma stated that the law was not static and should onaoge with the temper 
of the people, and he assured the House that the Bill was intended to protect law* 
chiding oitisens. 

Sir Robert RtU . Home Member, winding up the debate, told Mr. Bafchale who had 
oontended that civil disobedience had been withdrawn, that he (the Home Member) 
oookl quote chapter and verse to prove that civil diaobedienoe had not been withdrawn. 
The speeches made by Congress members in the Assembly during the discussion of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the correspondence between Congress leaden 
revealed there, and also utterances of Congressmen was proof of this. It had not been 
stated while passing the measure in 1932 that it was solely intended to deal with the 
civil disobedience movement If the civil disobedience movement had now really been 
abandoned, then this Act was responsible for it Referring to the fears expressed by 
certain members that the provisions relating to the non-payment of land revenues 
might be used against poor agriculturists not guilty of the offence contemplated under 
the Act, Sir Robert said that the Government had decided to aooept an amendment to 
provide against this during the second reading. 

“But 1 am basing my case for this Bill now only on the menace of Communism, 
and I leave it to stand or fall by that,” proceeded the Home Member. The Bill covered 
all offences which Communists contemplated, and if Communism had not been defined 
or if the Bill had not been directed specifically against Communism, it was beoause 
it was difficult to define Communism in such a way as to leave no loophole. He 
assured the House that the Bill did not stifle the expression of any politioal thought, 
and the proceedings of the Meerut case would show that action had been taken only 
where an attempt had been made to put revolutionary ideas into practice. He referred 
to the 1928 strike in Bombay and quoted from representations made by commercial 
associations including the Indian Merchants’ Chamber asking the Government to take 
action and bring about the termination of the strike. The Government took notion 
under the ordinary law and the result was the Meerut trial but before the Communist 
leaders were roped in, enough havoo had been done which oonoluBively showed that 
the ordinary law was not quite adequate to deal effectively with such agitations. The 
Home Member also referred to the situation in Bombay with regard to Com- 
munist activities in 1933, and read extrcts from Communist pamphlets to strikers 
appealing to the latter to use force against polioe and strike breakers. 

All the amendments were withdrawn and the motion for first reading was put to 
the vote and carried: by 53 votes to 36. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

InrEBsozraixoN at Elkctiohs (Bill) 

8th. OCTOBER An offioial bill for making the' offence of fallse personation hi 
elections to legislative, as well as to local bodies, oognizable so that & person sispeeted 
of or charged with false personation can be arrested; without warrant and if necessary 
detained pending enquiry, was passed by the Council fo-day. 

Sir Robert Belly Home Member, moving the. Bill,, stated that < there had hen alarm- 
ing growth of the evil of impresonation in electrons which had been prominently 
brought to the Government’s notice by discussion of the subjest in the Council 
daring the test Budget session, and the recent difficulties that arose m connection with 
the election to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,300 voters found 
during the last Bombay Municipal elections that someone else had voted In their 
names. The Homs Member added that there should have been many u ndetec t ed oases. 
The Government would take adequate steps to give full pabfioity to this let which, 
he hoped, would considerably cheek impanemthm. There was mend support to the 
Bill and suggestions were made that perfect electoral rolls should be prepared. 

Ckrt Mtnmmi* Ammo. Bn* 


In fin absence of Sir 8hah Hawns Bhutto, Minister for Local Mf-Government 
Mr. JGL FL R fr y eimri , General Secretary, moved the B31 to amend the OKy ef 
Bombay Munioijil Aot of 1868, rotating to the mode of fiBi* up vaoatftes onus* 
by the retirement or settiagatatert elections of members of the Osrpovutio*. 


Bombay Municipal Act of 1888, rotating to the aside of 1 
by the retirement or settiag state* eieothms of mei 
Timm provides that Mno Councillor is elected me _ 
s taetim is set state, the returning Councillors shall he teemed 
tern m 8 * vrifltag to asm, tee Corporation shaft « ap 
Pm previta e n is soegrt te beast right by asking it boa* 


seta election er if the 
to her e m oote d mta if 
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to bold fresh elections in the event of natation being let aside or .fo oter 000 
cies. The mover referred to tbe recent setting aside by the Chief Judge of the 


would not be forthcoming, as also perhaps to avoid trouble and expense of holding 
fresh elections. Bat with the keen interest now being taken in Local Self-Government, 
it was desirable that electors should be given an opportunity of returning other re- 
presentatives of their own choice, if an election was set aside or other oontigenoies 
arose. 

The Bill was passed after a brief discussion. 

ttutDU Widows Adoption Bill 

ttb. OCTOBER :-rPublie galleries 'in the Council wore orowded with women to-day 
when the House assembled for non-official business, of which the first item was Mr. 
B, B. Jk'iafs Bill to amend the Law Adoption for 'Hindu Widows. After interpella- 
tions, Mr. Desai moved that his Bill be referred to a Select Committee, the report to 
be submitted in two months. 

The Boms Member, speaking on the motion, said after considering certain matters, 
the Government had provisionally decided to oppose the measure, though he would not 
oommit himself at this stage as to »the Government's final attitude on it Without 
going Into the merits of the measure, the Home Member pointed out that the 
enactment -of such legislation by a Frovinonfl Council would cause oonflict between 
the personal law of Hindus under Mitaksiiara, which migrated with him wherever he 
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ooparaeners happened to 'be in Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

After farther dtauasion, the motion dor referring the Bill to a Select ‘Committee 
i rejected by 56 votes to 17 and the President declared amidst cheers^ that the Sill 
had been lolled. The Bill sought to restore the position that was obtaining before the 
veoent Privy Council ruling, namely, that a Hindu widow in a joint family cannot 


Box to Cosrnoi Pawn Trusts 

KMl OCTOBER In the Council to-day, the non-official Bill rar the registration, 
publication and inspection of Trusts for pubnc purposes of charitable or rrtigious 
nature for the benefit ef Parris and for fifing inspection and puhlioatien of aumted 
accoaats thereof was circulated lor eliciting public opinion, after the find reading was 
passed. The object of the BIB was to establish seme kind of eentrol over Parei Trusts, so 
as is organise them and prevent overlapping. The Bill applied only to Trusts with pro- 
perty vitaed at over Rs. &QQQ. 

Dr. M. D. Gilder, the sponsor of the Bill, made it clear that he had no specific 
complaint to make ef the mismanagement of Tarsi Trusts, but there were numerous 
Ms. whose aims and objects were unknown to the public at large and it was high 
time that some kind of control was established over these trusts, while Hie Govern- 
ment did net oppose the Bill at this stage they reserved the right to decide (Mr atti- 
tude towards the Bill at a later stage. 

A non-official resolution, also moved by Dr . Gilder, recommending to tbe Govern- 
ment to appoint a Committee of officials and non-officials to investigate and report on 
the procedure of notification of infectious (epidemio) diseases and the measures taken 
to prevent their spread (including the financial aspect of the problem) and to auggest 
improvements was lost by 32 votes to 22. The mover complained that the present 
machinery for giving notice of epidemics was. extraordinarily slow and also that the 
Government were making a profit out of sale of serums to combat epidemio diseases. 
He particularly referred to the recent plague epidemic in Borsad Tuuka In Gujarat 
and alleged that the Government measures to check the epidemic were belated and 
I nade q uate 

Mr. E K, Ktrpalatti, General Secretary, explained fully the procedure for giving 
notion of epidemics and while admitting that it had drawbacks, asked how these draw- 
backs could possibly be remedied. He pointed oat the serum made by the Haflkme 
Institute was add to other IVovinoes as well, as such manufacture had to bo on a 

aorta. 

Bojcbay SvIuui. Powm Am B ump . Box (canto.) 

llth. OCTOBER j— T wo hen-official ffitampts to pofcfano discussion on tho eaoend 
reading of the Bombay Bpeeial (FinffsnnyfFwRh Act RrahdingfiiB ww* defeated fa 
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the Council to-day. Immediately after 84r Robert Bell * Home Member, moved the 
second reading of the BUI. Mr. L. R. Oohkale moved mat the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of two officials and four non-officials to report before 
October 16. . a 

The Home Member, opposing the motion, stated that this was the kind of Bill, 
whioh, whether referred to a Select Committee or not, wonld have to be thrashed oat 
in detail by the House itself, as such consideration by the Select Committee would only 
result in waste of time. Farther, the BiU had been considered # in full by the same 
House in 1882. As such, there was no need for a Select Committee. 

The motion was declared lost 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting publio opinion for 
two months. This was also defeated, the Government opposing. 

Mr. 0. 8. Oangoli opposed the second reading. He pointed out that the Counoil 
enacted the 1932 Act only for one year and left it to His Excellency the Governor to 
extend the Act for farther two years if necessary. Mr. Ganguli contended that the House 
in trying to re-enact the measure was taking back the power they had given to the 
Governor. 

After a brief discussion. the House decided by 49 votes to 28, that the Bill be 
read a second time. The Bill was, therefore, considered clause by clause. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale moved an amendment which sought to restrict the operations of 
the BiU only to areas affected by Nazism or Fascism or Communism or terrorism. 

Various amendments were moved to this amendment, adding the names of other 
mass movements, including Civil Disobedience and in some cases deleting some. 

The Home Member, expressing his inability to accopt any of the amendments, pointed 
out that it was difficult to choose between these different movements, lie asked members 
to examine the working of the Aot in the past both daring the Civil Disobedience 
movement and after its suspension. Barring a few solitary cases there had boon no 
complaint of misapplication of the Aot. Only those who nad actively participated in 
subversive movements had been touched by the Act. He asked each member to ask 
himself if this act had done any harm in his distriot. 

AU the amendments were defeated by large majorities. 

!2th. OCTOBER :f-In the Council to-day the Home Member announced that in 
view of the general trend of opinion expressed in the House yesterday that the Special 
Powers Bill should be maae applicable only to areas affeoted by Communism or 
terrorism or Civil Disobedience, the Government would be prepared to consider the 
question of including these three movements in tho Preamble of the Bill in order to 
make their intention clear. But the Government were still opposed to the inclusion of 
these movements in the operative part of the Bill. 

The Home Member reiterated that the dictionary meaning of ‘Communism” no 
longer indicated what militant Communism stood for and without a proper definition 
of this word in the BiU, it would not be possible to include the word, fie also made 
it clear that the inclusion of these three movements in the Preamble did not mean 
that anything outside these would be outside the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. L. R. Taireee suggested that tho Home Member's gesture did not carry 
them far. 

The Home Member , while admitting that there was much truth ‘in wi. t Mr. 
Tsirsee had said, pointed out that -the inclusion of these movements in the Preamble would 
be helpful to this extent that references might be made to the Preamble in interpreting 
any eection of the Act. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale moved another amendment to-day, which also sought to restriot 
the application of the Bill to Nazism, Fascism, Communism and terrorism. 

The Home Member , speaking on the amendment, pointed out that the Government 
oonld not consider the question of excluding Civil Disobedience from the scope of the 
Bill While admitting that Civil Disobedience was definitely suspended now, he stated 
that no one oonld guarantee that the situation would be the same in future also. He 
further stated that there was no danger in India for Fascism or Nazism, which were 
pre-eminently movements pertaining to particular foreign countries. 

Mr. Bhaual Patel moved an amendment to Mr. Bakhale’s amendment which sought 
to oonfine the application of the Bill only to amendments involving violence to property. 

After considerable discussion, the amendment to the amendment, and the original 
a m en dm e nt , were lost 

14th. OCTOBER Mr. Bhailal PateVe amendment seeking deletion of the sub- 
olsuae relating to the oontrol of movements of suspected persons was lost bj 48 votes 
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to 22. t like House also rejected 3 non-official amendment whioh, in effect, deprived the 
authorities of the power to ask a suspected person to report himself to the polioe. 

The other important non-official amendment which was discussed to-day was moved 
by Mr. Chaturbhai Paul who sought to reduce the maximum sentence of two years to 
six months. The amendment was opposed by the Government and was defeated by 60 
votes to 16. 

19th. OCTOBER In the Council to-day, an official amendment was moved for 
adding the following explanation to section 18 of the Bombay Special (Emergency) 
Powers Act of 1932. 

“Any words or acts intended to assist by lawful means redress of any grievances 
relating to notified liability shall not be an offence under this section merely because 
they result or may lead to deferring payment of such notified liability.” 

This was in accordance with the promise given by the Home Member at an earlier 
stage of the debate that agitation for redress of legitimate grievances in regard to the 
payment of land revenue would not be penalised nnder the Aot. 

Diwan Bahadur Dongar Singh Patil. moved an amendment to this amendment so 
as to make it clear that even if such agitation led to the non-payment of taxes it 
should not be penalised. 

The offioial amendment, as amended, was carried by a large majority of 44 votes against 
10. The Home Member made it clear during the debate on this amendment that he did 
not believe that this explanation was necessary as the Act, as it stood, could not be 
applied to the agitation contemplated in the amendment. But the Government, in 
deference to the wishes of a section of the House, had promised to bring forward an 
amendment of this character and hence the amendment. 

Mr. Chathurbhai Patel moved an amendment to reduce the maximum fine of 
Rs. 5,000 for disobedience of an order under the Act to Rs. 500. 

The Home Member expressed willingness to accept a maximum of Rs. 1,000 and 
moved an amendment to this effect, which was carried. The House then adjourned. 

16th. DECEMBER During discussion to-day in the Council of the Bill, there 
was considerable support from Muslim members to the following amendment of Mr. 
4f. 8. ( Jassirn Mitha of Bombay : 

“After clause two of the Bill add the following new section : 30- (a) “Nothing con- 
tained in this Aot shall apply to any person who. out of motives of self-preservation, 
does any act with the intention of defending the faith, person or property of his own 
or that of any member of his community.” 

The mover stressed the point that there was a large number of European firms 
in Bombay, who have gone to the Congress and had made terms with them so that 
they should not be boycotted and the Government had not prosecuted these Europeans 
ami he claimed the same liberty for his minority community. 

The Government opposed the amendment as the ordinary law provided suffieient 
safeguard for minorities. 

The amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 21. The House thon adjourned. 


17th. OCTOBER :-The Counoil passed to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Special (Emergency) Bowel’s Act of 1932. „ , . . 

Mao Bahadur H. It. Kale opposed discussion on the third reading of the Bill m 
a lengthy speech, in which he said that the Government by passing the Bill were 
arming tne executive with extensive powers, which would affect and lower the political 
tone and publio spirit to suoh a level that responsible Government would be a; 
mockery. Twenty- three members of the Opposition then walked out and the third reading 
was passed by 49 votes against 4.. 

Tax on Moxos Vehicle® Bill 


Khan Bahadur Cooper, Revenue Member, then proposed the first . 

Bill to provide for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles to enable the j 
ment to abolish all other forma of provincial and local taxation on anoh vehicles. 

The mover proposed to create a Road Fund from ail extra revenue from the tax, 
to be used exclusively for road development and m ai nt e n a nc e. 

IML OCTOBER :-Th* Oo'fWWMnt .oooptad to-dw ttnijwiw tt *»« > 
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An am en dment was moved by Mr. Bhailai 8, PaM (AhmedabadJ who aooght to Bait 
the operation of the Bill to one year. 


2 lit OCTOBER s— The President, Sir Ali Mahomed Delkaoi, opened the dis- 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
L. B. Ookhale that the Finance Secretary by his amendment removing tolls on 
bullocks and bollock carts, had extended the soope of the Bill whioh, as drafted; was 
for the removal of tolls on motor vehicles. The Chair reiterated his ruling given 


bullocks and bollock carts, had extended the soope of the Bill whioh, as drafted; 
for the removal of tolls on motor vehicles. The Chair reiterated his ruling given 
on Saturday, that the scope of the Bill can be extended at the first reading. 


Discussions of a similar character on amendments of principle moved by previous 
speakers continued to-day for two hours. Mr, J. G. More (Pandtepur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment of the Finance Secretary by whioh the latter sought to 
prohibit municipalities and local bodies from charging special tolls on bridges. Though 
a member of the Non-Brahmin Party, Mr. More, who had nationalist leanings, nine 
his support of the Bill conditional on the Government withdrawing the Finance 
Members amendment 

Mr. L. B. Ookhale asked the Government to aooept his suggestion and refer the 
Bill to a select committee. Mr. Vakil wanted to know if the Finanoe Member 


thought that the House would be able to dispose of ISO amendments to the MU in three 
dayB. Khan Bahadur Cooper , Finanoe Member, refused to be drawn into saying at 
this stage what the Government intended doing. 


22nd. OCTOBER The Finance Member moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 
time. Mr. Tairsee (Indian Merchants Chamber) moved an amendment that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee, named by him l to, as he said, reconcile the di- 
fferent interests. Some injustice, he thought, was being done and, knowing its strength, 
the Government ought to aooept his amendment 

The Home Member intimated that the Government would oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member proposed 11 other names as a safeguard 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government 

The division- when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 votes against 
acceptance of tne amendment Mr. Surve then proposed an amendment asking that 
the Bill be circulated for a month to elicit pubGo opinion. Mr. Thine*, speaking on 
this amendment said the Opposition had only two courses open to them— one was to 
talk the Bill out till the Divali holidays were reached (when the session closes), or 
walk out Rao Bahadur Navle (Ahmednagar) of the Non-Brahmin Party, strongly 
opposed the amendment which, he said, was against the best interests of agriculturists. 
Hie clbsure was applied and the House then rejected the motion. 

Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, with their amendments, was then 
taken up. 


23rd. OCTOBER The BHl entered on its most important stage to-day when the 
Council began the discussion of amendments to the schedule of rates to be charged as 
taxation on motor vehicles. The House first accepted the amendment ef the finance 
Secretary, changing the heading of the schedule from “annual rate of tax” to “maxi- 
mum annual rate of tax.” An animated debate followed the amendment moved by 
Mr. R. R . Bakhale to reduce all figures in the schedule under the heading “maximum 
annual rate of tax” by 20 par cent He asked for time to oonsider the figures of the 
schedule. The Government opposed the amendment, the Finanoe Seeretary pointing 
out that the House had had the figures before them since the Bill was pubfuM. A 
statement showing what the loss would amount to if the Government accepted the 
different rates suggested by the amendment was circulated. This showed that there 
would be a loss of B&. &m900* if the Government accepted the proposed a&~rmd 
cut of 20 per oent Mr, L. R. Ookhale in the course of his remans supporting the 
amendment , suggested that if the Government were prepared to aooept even a redac- 
tion of say 12 and a half per cent the House would be wififcv to reoonsider the 
question of moving other amendments for a reduction of the schedule. ' 
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reduotion be made, bat as besought to make this applicable to bnsee onW he was 
ruled out of order. 

Mr. Taireee said the Government would kill an industry in which a large number 
of people were interested. 

Both amendments when put to the House were rejected by large majorities. 


24th. OCTOBER :—Shaik Abdul Aziz (West Khandesh District) endeavoured to 
oonvtnoe the Hnahoe Membor to-day of the advantages of a graduated tax coupled with a 
route mileage system. He contended that only such buses as were using routes up to 
and over 90 miles were able to make a profit. Others making shorter trips were 
carrying on a hand-to-mouth existence. He commended his amendments, three in 
number, to the favourable consideration of Government Otherwise, he said, bus«owners 
of his aistriot would not be able to carry on and would have to jom the ranks of the 


_ tairoee, supporting the mover, oited the case of the buses which plied over a 
route of two miles between two stations in Gujerat and charged two annas for a ride. 
He also mentioned the case of those buses Tunning between Nasik railway station and 
Nasik City, a distance of seven miles, after meeting about eight trains a day. He 
inquired now these people were going to make a profit while paying a tax ? 

The Government opposed Shatk Abdul Axix't amendments, but the Finance Member 
said that Government would keep au open mind as to the system. 

Dr. J. JL Collaco (Bombay) endeavoured to get exemption from the tax for business 
men using cars within the limits of the city of Bombay by raising the weight t)f oars 
from 15 cwt to 22# cwt. unladen. 

Mr. L. R. Oobhale urged Govoramont to accept the amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small business men like Government contractors who often in the finteiesto 
of tiie Government, had to make frequent visits to bazars. 

Government, however, opposed the amendment which was loaf by 40 votes 
to 20. 


Rao &aheb Kulharni brought the censure of toe Chair on his bead when, in 
moving an amendment in his name, he introduced another subjoct, asking toat the 
tax be graduated by the make of the ear. He was enumerating the various makes 
when the President interrupted, asking members not to joke. He was, he said, aware 
that the Opposition were disgusted by the Government opposing the motion for a 
select committee, but he considered that members ought to oppose the amendments 
seriously. If members did, not, then he would have to put a stop to dilatory tactics. 

One resalt of this was that some amendments were moved without speeches, thus 
saving time. Though considerable progress had been made with the amendments to 
the schedule, it was becoming increasingly apparent that further consideration of the 
Bill would have to be deferred to the adjourned session in Bombay. 

Mr. J. Humphrey proposed a reduction from Es. 300 to Rs. 150 as charge in the 
oase of dealers m or manufacturers of motor vehicles for general lioenee in respect 
of seven or less number of motor vehicles and the same reduction for additional 
seven or less number of motor vehicles. The Government appeared to favour toe 
amendment as toe Finance Secretary asked the mover to substitute for seven motor 
vehicles three and tour respectively. Rao Bahadur R . R. Rale however appealed to 
the Chair that this was an amendment of principle and the President accordingly 
reded the suggestion of toe Finance Secretary out of order. Mr. Humphrey’s 
amendment in its original form was rejected. 

Dr. CoHaoo (Bombay) moved an amendment for the reduction of rates for class 
three and tour Motor vehicles plying within Municipal and Cantonment limits from 
two-toiid* to one-half. The amendment was lost. 


25th. OCTOBER Member® of the Council joined hands to-day in an effort 
to get a reduction of 63 per cent of toe additional charge on motor vehicals using 
solid tyres, when dSaooaaioa of toe Bill was resumed. 

Mr. (7. Q FVeefet, Kaanoe Secretary, made it clear that Bombay was following the 
example of ether provinces and countries in discouraging -the use of solid tyres. He 
shewed toat in some provinces toe charge was higher. The general basis of motor 
taxation, he said, was toe pitot tax, 

Mr Rafiuddim Mimed, supporting the amendment of Dr. Dixit |to reduce toe 
tax to lOpfcr omit, arid toat toe •Government •wore not encouraging the industry, m 
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Biuik.ttntiu wm “tetehny." bathe ooaM not inanH an turnout nrofniinn 
by «ttnf the Ilnanoe Member • •tafeW 

Sir. 3. D. 8atlatwala, Bombay Millowoers Association, also supported the amend- 
ment which, on being put to the vote, was rejected. 8ir Rafiuidin Ahmed* while 
former dis c ussi o n of the amendments was proceeding, rose and apologised for his re- 
mark about the Finance Member. He said, he considered that it was due to the dignity 
of the House that he should withdraw that remark. He accordingly apologised for 
haring made an offensive remark in the heat of the moment. 

The House disposed of six out of 22 olauses of the Bill and adjourned till 29th. 
November from Poona to Bombay. 


Bouri>ay— 12th. to 29th. November 1935 

The adjourned session of the Council commenced at Bombay on the 12tb. Novem- 
ber 19SS and took up the secoud reading of the Motor Taxation Bill. Several more 
clauses of the bill were passed on the next day, the 13tb. November when the 
Government suffered a minor defeat on clause 18 which was the last clause passed 
to-day. The clause empowers the local Government by notification to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or class of motor vehicles from payment of tax. 

Mr. Lely* who was the leader of the European group, moved that *every suoh noti- 
fication shall be laid on the table at the next session or the Council and snail be liable 
to be modified or rescinded by a resolution of the Counoil and such modification or 
resoiasion shall, after publication in the Gazette, be deemed to have come into force.*’ 
The Opposition supported Mr. Lely’s amendment which was carried by 90 votes to 26. 

During the course of the debate the Finance Member deolared that the Government 
did not intend to give exemptions to individuals such as Government servants but only 
to local bodies, -Ruling Princes and foreign Consuls. The question of exemption how- 
ever had not been fully considered. 

14th. NOVEMBER The Council, by 52 votes against 24, passed to-day the third 
reading of the Bill. The Bill provides for a levy of taxation sufficient to replace the 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehioles. There is provision by which taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorries, intended to be used within the municipal limits, will be oharged 
at two-thirds of the general tax. Any surplus revenue after providing for replacement 
of the existing Government and local bodies’ revenues plus 10 per cent addition to the 
latter balance would be spent solely on roads. 


Public Accounts Commutes Report 

16th. NOVEMbER The report of the Public Accounts Committee on the appro- 
priation of accounts for 1933-34 of the Government of Bombay was discussed in the 
Council to-day. Mr. L. R. Ookhale (Poona City) complained that the method of keeping 
accounts in some of the Government Departments, particularly iu the Police Depart- 
ment, was not satisfactory. He pointed out various irregularities referred to by the 
Accountant-General, Bombay, in his report. 

The leader of the House, Sir Robert Bell protested against the way in which appro- 
priation of accounts was discussed in detail by members and said that these accounts 
had been fully dealt with by the Public Accounts Committee appointed by the House. 
He did not think that the report disclosed any very serious state of maladministration 
and informed the House that every Government Department went through the 
appropriation report very carefully ana took note of the remarks made by the Account- 
ant General. Mr. B. S. Kamat (nominated non-official) was of the opinion that on the 
whole the Budget estimates of the year under review were fairly accurate and satis- 
factory and that there had been an improvement as compared with the previous year 
so far as the control exercised over expenditure was concerned. 


Bombay Local Boards Amend. Bill 

21st NOVEMBER :-The Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1925. The object of the legislation was to enable 
the Government to remove the Chief Officer, Engineer, or Health Officer, appointed by 
Looal Boards, with Government’s approval, when such officer was found incapable of 
performing his duties or guilty of any action necessitating removal in the interests of 
the public. If Local Boards concerned refused to remove such officer, the Government s 
Kabuitj to pay part of his salary under the law, would cease. 

23 
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Cotton Ginning Amend. Bill 

• SSfi NOVEMBER The first reading of the Bill to emend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing factories Act of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the bin was 
referred to a select committee to report within two months. The second reading 
of the Bill will be introduced during the budget, session. 

The BUI sought to atop certain malpractices prevalent in Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
tories, such as watering of cotton, mixing of different varieties and false packing. In 
oonaeonenoe of thpae malpractices the reputation of superior oottons had suffered consi- 
derably and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading, that they should take steps 
to check such malpractices. 

Bombay Cotton Control Bill 

2Mb. NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot- 
ton Control Bill of 1935. The measure prohibits the cultivation of goghari cotton mixing 
with other cotton and also restricts the possession or trade of goghari cotton. The 
reasons for enactment are that goghari cotton is distinctly inferior in type, bnt owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton and 
passed off as ‘Navasari cotton.’ If goghari cotton is allowed to spread the good work 
of the Agricultural Department and the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s labour for 
improving the cotcon standard will be jeopardised. An alarming rate of goghari cotton 
spread, it is feared, will create a situation similar to the one created in 1919 when 
one lakh bales of Broaoh cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of good quality. 

Prevention of Gambling Bill 

27tb. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the City of Bombay 
Police Act. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of 18, which should report 
within two months. The Bill sought to check the appalling spread of satta gambling and 
Ankafarak in Bombay City and Presidency. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says that it has been found from 
experience that the powers conferred on the Police, by the Bombay Prevention of 
Gambling Act are inadequate to suppress the gambling evil. The measure proposes to 
take immediate and effective action against common gaming houses and impose heavier 
penalties on gaming house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of news-sheets which 
are produced in the interest of gambling. The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with the Polioe to arrest without warrant any person for printing, publishing 
or distributing news or information whicli tends to encourage gambling. 

Mr. Tairtto's amendment seeking to restrict the life of the measure to one year 
was rejected. Several non-official members strongly opposed the measure on the 
ground that it sought to invest the Police with extraordinary powers. 

Official Resolutions 

28tl». NOVEMBER The Council to-day considered official resolutions. The 
Council adopted the resolution converting the temporary prison at Yisapur to a perma- 
nent one. It will be recalled that the Yisapur prison was opened during the Civil 
Disobedience days to house the 0. D. prisoners. The Council rejected the non-official 
suggestion to abolish the post of Economic Botanist to the Government of Bombay. 

< Won-Official Resolutions 

29th. NOVEMBER The Council reieoted, after a lively debate, Mr. P.D. Kulakami'o 
resolution that an address be presented to H. E. the Governor of Bombay, praying 
to dissolve the present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh elections. The 
mofar deolared that the present' members were not real representatives of the people 
and the general public had lost all confidence in the members, hence the need for 
fresh elections. Mr. L. H Tairsee said that the inauguration of the .new Consti- 
tution was not a convincing reason for extension of the present Council. The speaker 
pointed out how the British Government dissolved Parliament to decide the momentous 
msiie on the Italo-Abyssmian war and held fresh elections. He felt the sooner the 
Haase was dissolved the bettor. Ur.R.R. Bakhte agreed that the House should soon be 
disMlved, bat there were many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in the 
way. Hence he thought that the mover would be well advised to withdraw 4he 
resolution. If, however, the mover pressed it, he would support the motion. 

After the Home Member’s reply, we motion was lost without division. 'The House 
then adjournSd mm dig. 



The Madras Legislative Coancil 

August Seition— Madras— 5th. August to 10th» August 1935 


The August session of the Madras Legislative Counoil oommenoed at Madras 
on the 5th. August 1935. Daring the debate on the supplementary grants the 
Fimanee Member winding np the debate said that the proposed Economic Coun- 
cil was a useful body for coordinating the efforts of various departments and drafting 
a definite scheme which will be placed before the council for its approval. He added 
that the next Ministry under the new constitution might be new and inexperienced. 
Hence it was all the more neoessary that the scheme should be pushed through with- 
out delay by tried and experienced hands. Regarding the financial obligations that 
might be involved, he said only when the scheme was presented in a oonorete form 
they oonld consider the financial aspect of the question. The out motion was rejected, 
27 voting for and 53 against. The token grant was oarried earlier in the day. 

The oonnoil next passed by a large majority the supplementary grant for Rs. C2A0Q 
for renewing and supplying furniture to the Government House, Mrs. LakBhmipathi’s 
cut motion having been defeated. 


Cut Municipal Amino. Bill 

6th. AUGUST .-—Five Government Bills mostly of a non-oontroversial nature 
were into law to-day. 

A Bill to further amend the City Municipal Act of 1919 postponing eleotion to 
the Madras Corporation in 10 divisions of the city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into foroe of the new Madras City Municipal Amending ^Aot wmoh 
neoessittdea a general eleotion in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. Laksteunathi. 
She said that it deprived the citizens of the right of exeroising franchise and it was 
not necessary for tne Counoil to rush through important ohanges in the Municipal 
Aot on the eve of the new „ constitution. The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority. 


Agriculturists Loans Amino. Bill 

The Madras Government’s plan to offer loans to agriculturists to relieve them of 
t heir debts, was explained during a debate when the Revenue Member introduced the 
Bill to amend the Agriculturists’ Loans Aot of 1881 . .. AV ~ 

Owing to a fall in prices and uncertainty of the season, ryots, said the Revenue 
Member^ (Mr. C. A . Souter) bad been placed in a very difficult position dunng^e 
last two or three years. The Government intended to afford them ^^eatMt poem* 
ble relief. Rs. 16 lakhs had been provided in the budget for the Purpow. Howthat 
mm would be spent depended on the results of the investigations of the Special 
Officer whose report on ryots debts had just been received. . H . . ■> 

If after the Bill was passed the Government found that the fignodtuiiti made 
lam demands for loans, takkavi loans would be granted and the Government would 
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extended beyond the 20 yean prescribed for takksvi loans and the rate of interest 
would be reduced. The Bill was passed. 

Cnr Municipal Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

7th. AUGUST : — The Chief Minister presented the select committee report on the 
Bill to amend the Madras 'City Municipal Act (1919) the consideration of which, 
clause by olause. occupied practically the whole day of the 240 and odd clauses con- 
tained in the Bill comprehensive changes about 90 clauses were disposed of. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi moved a series of amendments. One seeking to remove the 
oyole tax in the city on the ground that it mainly affected students and middle classes 
was lost, 22 voting for and 52 against it Another amendment by the same member 
opposing a new olause requiring councillors to take the oath of allegiance to the Grown 
was also negatived, only four voting in favour and 65 against it 

Prevention of Adultxbation Box 

Earlier in the day the Council passed, into law the bill to further amend the 
Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act as presented by the select committee with cer- 
tain minor alterations. 

Re-settlement and Land Revenue 

8tb. AUGUST :—The Government policy regarding resettlement and land revenue 
was subjected to a strong criticism by non-officials in the Council to-day. 

At quostion time Mr. C. R. Redcti drew the attention of the Government to the 
widespread demand for revision of the policy in the matter. Later a discussion on the 

subject started. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi voiced the Congress viewpoint, opposing the very principle 
of settlement and urged that if all the Government was pursing settlements they 
should not pass an order thereon until it had been submitted to the legislature ana 
its decision taken. 

The Revenue Member opposing the amendment said that the Government never 
wanted to bind themselves to any new policy at present on the eve of the new 
constitution and felt that they should not tie the hands of any future Government 
acting in the matter as thoy liked. 

The amendment was negatived, 28 voting for and 43 against 

The original motion that action on the settlement report of the Guntur district 
be stayed pending enquiry by a committee of officials and non-officials was passed. 

Village Courts Act Amend. Bill 

The Council earlier in the day passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Village 
Courts Act (1888) enabling the minority communities to secure representation in the 
panchayat courts. 

City Municipal Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

9th. AUGUST In the Council to-day it was decided that the minimum monthly 
salary of departmental heads of the City Corporation should be Rs. 500 and the 
maximum Rs. 1,200. At present a few posts in the Corporation carry a maximum of 
Rs. L500 a month. The subject was introduced by Dr. C. Natesa Mudaliyar when 
the Council was discussing Clause 44 of the Bill to amend the Madas City Municipal 
Act Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar moved an amendment that the educational officer’s salary 
should be between Rs. 400 and Rs. 800. ^ 

Mr. P. V. Rrishnayya Choudhari went further and said that officers’ salaries 
should not exceed Rs. 500. 

Mr. (7. Basu Dev (Labour), supported the proposal that Rs. 800 should be .the 
maximum and oritioised the education imparted in the Corporation schools, which he 
described as “hopelessly unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Javad Hussain , Commissioner of the Corporation, contradicted Mr. Basu Dev’s 
“wild” statement whioh, he said, had obviously been made without reference to facts 
and figures. 

Mr. Bathttr Ahmed Bayed Bald that it salutes were fixed as low as Bs. 200 ts 
Bs. COO they would have greet dilfioulty in finding suitable men for responsible pests. 
He cited the experience of Annamalai university In that respect and added that the 
Government and private institutions had experienced a similar difficulty whan low 
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tad a been offered; Heoently, be add, the Gorernment had adrtrtted tor • 
„ i snpenntendeiit of a guts’ school bat the salary offered had Den so low Oat no 
«>*j® .">?!? Presidency would accept it 

The' Caufmnutrr, tht Baja of Boboili, said that considering the amount spent oa 
edmafani by me Corporation it shonld be open to them to appoint competent man and' 
to fix theur salaries according. to their qualifications. 

• Mudoityar withdrew his amendment; while the* Hooae 

by Mr. Krishnayya.Choudhari, 

The Corporation revenue officer’s salary *hen came for criticism. 

. * r - Hamid Khan, moved an amendment that the officer’s salary be raised 
to Rs. IjfiOO- whereas the Bill provided a maximum of Rs. 1,200. 

Mr. JP. V. Khhhnapya Choudhari, opposing, expressed sunrise that Congress 
members who had hitherto been so clamorous to lower salaries for officials were now. 
feeemng suent. He suggested that the revenue officer’s maximum salary should be 
uHd urg i that all higher offioers should be paid a uniform scale of pay. 

.. M*. ?• kamaswami Ayyar , supporting the suggestion for a uniform Boale for 

higher officials,, said that efficiency would suffer if salaries were unattractive. As an 
instance he mentioned that to committee of the Corporation recently advertised for a 
woman superintendent of child welfare centres on a low salary. Not a single applica- 
tion was received owing to the unattractive salary and the Corporation was forced to 
appoint an unqualified person. He suggested that for all departmental heads the 
starting salary should be Rs. 500 a month, rising to Rs. 1200. 

Mr. V. I. Mwiiswami Pillai said that to secure the services of a man efficient 
raough to supervise the collection of the Corporation’s annual revenue of Rs. 18 lakhs 
they should not offer such a low salary as Rs. 200 a month. 

Mr. C. R. Parthasarathi Ayyangar was sure that efficient young men could he 
found on a starting salary of Rs. 250. If Indians wanted self-government they should 
look less to the amount of salary than to efficiency. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that he sympathised with Mr. Parthasarathy Ayysngar’s 
point of view but would ask him whether, to help poor litigants, he as an advocate 
had ever reduced his fee. Efficiency should be rewarded with adequate pay. 

While declaring that under Swaraj he would agitate that the highest salary for a 
Corporation official should be Rs. 500 and that a Minister should receive no more 
than Rs. 1,000, Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar said that at present even a Pawarajist wouid 
not aocept the proposal that a revenue officer should receive only Rs. 250. 

The Chief Minister said he realized, taking into consideration conditions in this 
country, that it was necessary to scale down salaries but they should not pick out 
only a few appointed for reductions. If there was a general scaling down there would 
be no difficulty in getting suitable officers nor would there be any dissatisfaction in 
the services. There was no need for the Corporation to pay higher salaries than 
those paid by the provincial Government. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan withdrew his amendment moved by Mr. Ramaeami Ayyar. 
fixing the minimum salary of Corporation departmental heads at Rs. 500 a month and 
the maximum Rs. 1,200, was adopted. 


H. £. The Governor’s Address 

lOlb. AUGUST Addressing the Council to-day, H. E. the Governor announced 
the extension of the life of the Council by one year from November next. His Ex- 
cellency said that apart from the many and forcible arguments that could be advanced 
as to the unnecessary expense and trouble that the holding of fresh elections for a 
body that could only remain in existence for a short period would entail, there wee 
now a new feature in the situation which had rendered the holding of a general elec- 
tion most inappropriate at this juncture. 

The Government of India Bill had received the Royal assent and was now law. 
This measure provided a much wider franchise than what now existed and. it, therefore, 
followed that the present electorate had already in effect been superseded by the new 
one laid down in the Act ; but owing to the administrative impossibility of immediately 
produoing a new register and the time that must inevitably he taken in delimiting 
new constituencies and working the other great changes connected with the reforms, 
this new electorate would not he able to function for sometime. It would obviously 
be most inappropriate to have a new counoil chosen by the electorate that baa in fast 
jf not in actual law oeased to exist and there was therefore no option but to extend 
the life of the present Council until snob time as the first elections under the reformed 
meetitation would be held. 


I 
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Tkxatmbit or F room — 

Mil. Lakehmipati then moved an adjournment motion criticising tho treatment 
of tho prisoners convicted in the Madras and Cooaaada conspiracy oases with 
particular reference to Narasimhaohari who, she said, was lying precariously in the 
Madras Oenera! Hospital after long illneas. She said that their confinement in 
solitary cells, unaatisfaofey nature of diet and general segregation had seriously 
•nected their health and requested the Government not to be vindictive hot be more 
human and sympathetic in the matter of dealing with the political prisoners. 

The Law Member replying said that far from being vindictive the Government had 
been very sympathetic towards those suffering from ill-health and was giving them 
the best medical aid at their command. Referring to Narasimhachan. the Law 
Member said that he had been bestowed special attention in the General Hospital. 
He was suffering from tuberculosis and according to the medical report he was 
showing good improvement. Speaking about the general treatment accorded to the 
prisoners convicted in conspiracy cases he said that they had been convicted of 
terrorist offenoes and were treated as such. He denied that they were confined in 
solitary cells and said that all considerations permitted by the rules were shown to 
them. 

Mrs. Lakshmipati withdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned till October 29. 


Winter Session— Madras - - 29th . October to 1 1th November 1935. 

The winter session of the Counoil commenced at Madras on the 29tl». October 1935 
Replying to Mr. Lakehmipathi regarding the death of a prisonor in jail due to 
alleged flogging while the was suffering from dysentry, the Law Member denied the 
charge ana said that the prisoner was given 15 stripeis for deliberately refusing to 
work. At the time when the flogging was ordered, the superintendent and medioal 
officer was perfeotly satisfied that the prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry. 
Two days after the prisoner developed bacillary dysentry and died the same night 
The Home Member, replying to a question steaming measures, if any, taken for the 
relief of unemployment said that in view of the present economic depression and 
consequent unemployment among the rural population, the Government had sanctioned 
a scheme involving a capital expenditure of Rs. 50 lakhs for accelerating the pro- 
gramme of improvement to minor works of irrigation. The programme had been pri- 
marily directed to strengthening the bnnds and, where necessary, other parts of the 
irrigation works and it was in the course of execution. 


Adjournment Motion 

After interpellations the member from south Canara ‘moved an adjournment to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent action of the 
Government in arresting respectable Mirasdare (landholders) in south Ganara for non- 
jgmsnt of land-revenues which has caused widespread panic and resentment in the 

Sir K. V. Reddy . leader of the House, objected to leave being granted for the 
motion on the ground that the notion taken by the Government was in strict accordance 
with seotion 18 of the Revenue Recovery Act Further it was a judicial matter and 
if the persons concerned felt aggrieved, it was open to them to seek remedy in a 
court of law. As the required number of members stood up in support of the motion, 
the president fixed 4 o’clook for the disoussion. 

30th. OCTOBER At the Council to-day the Minister for Public Works, answer- 
ing a question, said the scheme of economic enquiry into the cost of production of 
crops in the principal sugarcane and cotton traots in the presidency spread over a 
period of three and a half years mainly finanoed by the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research was being conducted under the auspioes of the agricultural department 


Govt's Attztudx Towards Swadeshi Exhibitions 

Replying to Mrs. Lakekmipafhi regarding the policy of the Madras Government 
towards Switahi exhibitions the Chief Minister said that the Government would 
encourage suoh enterprises 'provided they were purely of non-political character. 

To a mmdmmmrf question wMher the Government would support the forth- 
coming AH India Khadi 8wadeshi Exhibition organised in Madras by the O oug rsi o 
organisation the Chief Mbrister raid the ma t ter would be considered on merits. 



DISCUSSION ON TOBACCO BILL 
ok Tobaooo Bill 
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Ike disoussion on the Tobaooo Bin then resumed. Sir A, P. Patro characterised 
the BUI as inequitable, unjust and cruel on consumers. It was unwise, he said, to 
pursue the biU of fresh taxation at the fag end of the Council He asserted that 
there was no need for Bus taxation which would largely affect the labouring phases. 

Mrs. Rukmani LaUhnipathi characterised the Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobaooo growers. .The BiU, she added, would create class 
monopolists who would dictate terms and the growers would be entirely at their 
mercy. 

Dr. Subbaroyan objeoted to the BiU for fresh taxation was bein^ brought in the 


Council whioh far outlived its normal term. If the Government _____ ___ 
position unsatisfactory he suggested to them to introduce a out in the salary and 
reduoe the expenditure. Dealing with defeots in the Bill he opined that if at til the 
measure was referred to a select oommittee it should definitely fix the license fees 
instead of giving a free hand to the executive. 

The Rajah of Bobbili, leader of the Justice party, 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted i 
resulted in the deficiency of the general budget The polio? 
said, was to give adequate relief to the agriculturists and * 


porting the Tobaooo Bill 
> the agriculturists which 
of the Justice Party, he 

w , to evolve a more equitable 

system of land revenue. He emphasized the need to oontinue the various relief 
measures already granted whioh he said would be possible only by exploring alterna- 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member, replying, reiterated the necessity for finding out new 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound position in view of the ooming 
reforms. If the general opinion was against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government would be prepared to amend the Bill, and fix the lioense fees to deal 
with the other defeots in the select oommittee. 

After a protracted discussion lasting seven and a half hours the Oounoil carried 
this evening -the Government’s motion referring to a Select Oommittee the Tobaooo 
Bill as introduced by the Revenue Member by 47 votes against 17. 


Horse Betting Taxation Bill 

SI*. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the Home Member introduced the Bill 
im prtriwg tax on betting on horse and pony races in the Presidency, which received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law. 

Delimitation Committee Report 

1st NOVEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the disoussion of 
the delimitation committee report. The speakers from the Opposition blocks condemned 
the system of single non-transferable vote for plural constituencies as striking at the 
very root of the Poona Pact and supported the distributive system of voting whioh 
was in vogue in the presidency for a long time. Some preferred the whole district 
being made a unit for an electoral coustitueucy to single member constituencies. The 
change in the electorate for the university constituency recommended in the re- 
port of the oommittee in for severe criticism. The member representing the uni- 
versities characterised the proposed change as retrograde. It would result in the 
disenfranchisement of a large number of graduates in the presidency contrary to the 
recommendations of the Lothian committee and the Government of India Aot 

Further disoussion was adjourned. 


if amur Public Service Commission Bill 

On the motion of Mr. Baeheer Ahmed the Council referred to the select committee 
the Madr as Public Service Oommmission Bill, introduced by the Beveuue Member. 
The measure is intended to replace the existing Aot remedying certain defeots ex- 
berienoed in its working and modifying the same to ensure that the Pubfio Service 
> Vm»niireirm J funoting as far as praotible on the lines envisaged in the New Govern- 
ment of India Act, fe in full working order in the presidency before the inauguration of 
the new constitution. 

lie House then took up the second report of the delimitation committee. The 
Finance Member, moving its consideration, said that the Government after ooastf 
die proa and oona of the report, had come to the conclusion that on the whole i 
member oonstitueuoiea with a single non-transferable vote was the beet 
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Referrin g to the allocation of seats In each constituency* he said that it had been 
fixed on the population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters’ 
lists which were found defective. He regretted that while all parties, classes and 
interests were represented on the committee the fCongross alone neglected the oppor- 
tunity offered them to pat forth their view on the matter. He added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would be placed before the 
ffunmnnH Committee. 

2nd. NOVEMBER The working of the Press Aot in the presidency evoked a 
series of questions in the Council to-day. The Home Member, replying, said 
in all 51 newspapers and other periodicals were called to furnish securities s nee 1931 
of which 19 furnished them, the total amount so deposited being Rs. 18,200. He added 
that all the deposits had been returned except in four cases. In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Rs. 500 to be forfeited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since . been refunded. As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit securities since 1931 of 
whioh 20 deposited a total amount of Rs. 17*275. There was no case of forfeiture. 

Delimitation Committee Report (contd.) 

Dr. Subbaroyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committee’s 
report, said: tt I feel for the real development of the country. Multi-member consti- 
tuencies are the best” On the question of the distributive single non-transferable 
vote he said, he was pained and surprised to hear that the Government had decided 
in favour of the latter system. Iu this particular instance, he said, the Government 
seemed to have been carried away more by administrative convenienoe than by the 
opinion of the House. He added : tt I feel the single non-transferable vote would cut 

right across the Poona Pact and all the work than has been done to bring about a 

joint electorate for the scheduled castes and the rest of the Hindu community.’ 

City Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

4tb. NOVEMBER An amendment moved in the Council to-day to the 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs. Lakshmipathi and seconded by 
Mr. C. R. Reddy , both members of the Congress, proposed that European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council should be elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for Europeans. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi said there should be no conflict of interests. Europeans had 
come to India to do business. As such they should identify themselves with Indians 
and there should be no feeling. Instead of the one reserved seat proposed in tho 

amendment, she would be willing to concede two or even throe. 

Mr. Redihj said if Europeans did not agree to the amendment they should explain 
why the amendment should not be modified by agreement so as to provide three 
reserved seats. 

Sir William Wriqht r who is Chairman of tho Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
paid a tribute to the friendly attitude of the mover and seconder and said that the 
Madras Chamber had a growing Indian membership and would probably oventuallv 
become a Chamber of Commerce representing all the commercial interests in the city. * 

After lunch further speeches were made on the amendment by both sides. 'Mr. 
Basudev congratulated the European • Corporation councillors on the excellent way 
they had helped it in its deliberations. The Chief Minister said lie saw no reason 
why the wishes of institutions which were given representation should be disregarded. 
The amendment was defeated. 

5th. NOVEMBER An adjournment motion by Mr. Peddy Raju , Member foi 
West Godavari, to disouss the alleged interference of the Government in the District 
Board elections in West Godaveri, was talked out in the Council to-day, after a heated 
debate. The mover, at the outset, said that in certain circles after the results had 
been declared, the Government, by an executive order, declared the elections invalid 
and ordered fresh elections. The Government, he said, had no power at all to do this. 
Secondly, the Government need not have stopped the counting of votes. 

The Raja of Bobbili said the Government, in response to appeals made to them, 
had restored the names of three candidates whose nominations, in their opinion, had 
been improperly declared invalid. The matter was now before a conrt and hence 
was sub-judice. As regards stopping the coanting of votes in one circle, the Govern- 
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meat bad received i nfo rma tion that there had been certain disturbances as a result of 
which an arrest had been made. The Government had, therefore, ordered the counting 
of the voting papers in the ballot box to be stopped. They had at the same time 
asked the District Magistrate to make a report. 

The Chief Minister contended that the Government had power to stay an eleotion 
and there was absolutely no doubt as to the validity of their order. The Government 
had not, by that order, caused any injury to either party. They had merely ordered 
the counting of votes to be stopped, pending a report from the distriot officer® 
The Chief Minister then oited oases to show that the Government interfered in looal 
board elections in .tee past and that the present wsb not the first oase in winch they 
had done . so. 


Ekfloykut or Womb* 

6th. NOVEMBER The employment of women in Government departments wis 
the subject of several interpellations in the Council to-day. 

Replying the Revenue Member said that women were now being employed on a 
number of posts in the Education, MedioaL Fisheries, Jail and Labour departments 
and in some stray posts in the Publio Health, Agricultural, -Police and Jndioial depart- 


Madbas Estates Land Amro. Bill 

The Council next passed into law a Rill to amend the Madras Estates Land (Amend- 
ment) Act, (introduced by the Revenue Member), extending the term of protection 
given to the ryot after eviotion by six months from November 1. 

Certbal Land Mobtoabb Bark Debentures 

6th. NOVEMBER Allegations which the Second Minister (the Hon’ble Mr. P. T. 
Raj an) said if made outside the Counoil would have had serious oonsequences for the 
maker, were made in the Counoil to-day by Mr. €. Basu (Dev when the 
Government resolution to increase the maximum amount of the guarantee in respect of 
the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Batik to a total face value of a crore of 
rupees, came up for discussion. 

Mr. Basu Dev said that land mortgage banks were started without sufficient 
publicity, thus failing to secure support Certain banks had not been functioning due 
to their falling into the hands of political cliques which used them for political 

S iganda. Government should abolish the banks. Government had been providing 
sums to the Central Land Mortgage Bank for the relief of Indebtedness, but 
itedness had increased. They Bhoula raise money through debentures to pay off 
the ryots’ debts. 

Other speakers raised ether more friendly criticisms. 

The Minister, replying, said that instructions would be given to wind-up the banks 
which had not been functioning for four or five years and transfer them elsewhere 
provided suitable men were forthcoming to work them. The fact that no primary 
hunk had defaulted in payment of arrears due to the Central Bank, showed that they 
were functioning fairly well. The resolution was carried. 


Disloyal Activities 

During interpellations, attention was called to the action ? of the District Educa- 
tional Officer, Malabar, in calling from the headmaster of secondary and training 
schools for a report regarding admissions of persons convicted of disloyal activities. 

The Education Minister stated that the initiative was taken by the officer in 
oonsonanoe with the provisions of the Madras Education Rules forbidding admission, 
without the previous sanction of Government, of pupils convicted of disloyal 
activities. The Minister hoped that other officers would follow the Malabar example. 

The Minister admitted that the Malabar officer had recently dismissed from service 
two secondary grade teachers in the Government Secondary School, Calicut, on 
discovering that tee y had. been convicted in connexion with the civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 and employed without previous sanction. 

The Council then adjourned till tee 1 1th. November, when after further discussion of 
the City Municipal Amend. Dilutee House was prorogued. 


Tie 0. P. Legislative Coincil 

Nninital Seasion- 18th. Jana to 3rd. July 1935 


The Nainital session, of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nainital on the 
18th. Jane 1888 with Sir Sita Ram , President, in the chair. 

Official business was taken up and items related to a discussion of the rules 
proposed to be made under the Encumbered Eetaiee Aet x Regulation of 8ale$ Aot and 
the Agrieulturiete Relief Act regarding which the President gave a ruling that the 
House could table amendments and vote thereon. Rat Bahadur Vikramajit Singh 
wanted that consideration of the rules be postponed to enable the members to table 
amendments and fhla was agreed to. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Agrieulturiete Relief Act and re- 
jected the Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act . The Government accepted 
the verdict of the House and did not challenge a division. 

Moron Vxhiclss Amend. Bill 

The Minister Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf next presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill to amend the Motor vehicles Act and moved that it be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Chintamaniy the Nationalist leader, moved that further consideration be post- 

g med until the rules proposed to be made under the bill were placed before the 
ouse. The Minister opposed the motion describing it as a dilatory motion and 
challenged a division when the President declared it carried. The motion was carried 
by thelHouse, 63 voting against 28. 


Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

19th. JUNE The Council took up to-day the Motor Taxation Bill which provides 
for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles. The Council took a very critical view 
of the Bill and subjected its provisions to a careful and searching scrutiny. 

Haji Obaidar Rahman Khan moved an amendment to clause 12, reducing the 
penalty from one half to one fourth of the amount of the annual tax in case of failure 
to pay it hi time. The Minister objected and the amendment could not therefore be 
moved, fiagi Obaidur Rahman Khan next opposed the passage of the clause and he 
secured the support of almost the entire House, the two dissentients being Mr. K 
Ahmad Shah , a nominated member, and Pandit Joti Prasad Upadkaya 

The Minister opposed an amendment to clause 20 moved' by Mr. Chintamani, urging 
that rules made under the Aot should be laid on the table 0 ! the House for its con- 
sideration. The Minister while undertaking to do so refused to embody a provision 
to that effect in the Bill itself and the House refused to rest content with the Minis- 
ter's assurance. There was au animated discussion on the clause whose deletion was 
advocated by Mr. Chintamani and others. Mr. Chintamani asked the Minister to 
state categorioally whether he would object the insertion of another clause after danse 
20 providing for a discussion of the rules by the Council before the House gave its 
verdict and the Minister did not give any reply thereto. The President at tms stage 
adjourned the House. 


20th. JUNE:— Resuming the debate to-day, Bon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf agreed to the 
insertion of the new olause that the Government should lay rules before the Council for 
discussion. After disposing of the remaining clauses the schedules were tdtea up for 
consideration. Reductions in rates and taxes proposed in the first schedule on private 
vehicles were reduced in some cases and in the latter part of the day there was a 
battle royal between advocates of rural interests and those of urban interests. The BO! 
proposes uniform taxes for different kinds of vehiofes throughout the proving# mi a 
somewhat contentions amendment was moved by Tkakur Mmtekuar Mb* Singh 
that taxation in Oswapore, Imkmw and Allahabad mumcipabtiee be higher than in 
the Province. His pi *a was that olaxsse 19 provided for mmmtMdau of these 1 
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cry was ttbed that rural interests were going to snifter for the sake of urban inter- 
ests and Messrs. Ckintamani 8ontsr and others vigorously opposed this amendment 
which sought to make needless and invidious differentiation between those three dties 
on one side and the net of the province on the other. 

The Minister resisted the pernicious and ominous amendment whioh struck aft the 
very root of the bill and it was defeated by 44 against 90 votes amidst oheen. There 
wtere two other divisions in oourse of the day over the rates proposed in the first 
schedule in whioh Government won. 

21«L JUNE The House dealt with to-day part B of Bohedule I, whioh specifies the 
rates of taxes for public service vehicles of various sixes. A number of members 

S ressed for a detailed and satisfactory explanation of these three classes of routes, but 
lie Minuter said that it was a matter for the controlling authority to olassify the routes 
according to oertain criteria. Asked what rate woula apply in case a hired vehicle 
which plied partly on a 0 class route, the Minister again repeated that it was for 
the controlling authority and the Government could only lav down a principle to 
guide him. What was th9 definition of controlling authority, enquired Mr. ChintamanL 
Saisid Jafer Hussain asked whether Kaoha roads under tne control of district boards 
would be mcluded in this soheme of taxation. Nawab Jamshed Alt Khan wanted to 
know whether the Minister had any idea of A, B and 0 class routes. The Minister told 
the House that under clause 20-A the House would have an opportunity of discus- 
sing the rules to be framed under the Act and all those were matters for rules. 

The President observed that the House was dealing with the Bohedule of rates, 
and if the matter was to be properly discussed, they should either ask for the deletion 
of those words or for a postponement. ‘Now we are disoussing nothing*, he added. 
‘Only enquiries are being made and enquiries do not oarry us very far in a niece of 
legislation. We can take up the amendment later if the House so desires.’ 

Rat Rajeswari Prasad said that this sohedule oould not be disposed of until clause 
4 was first of all disposed of. The discussion on this olause was postponed the other 
day to enable the drafting expert of the Government (the Legal Remembranoor) to 
clothe the amendment passed by the House in appropriate language and seotion 2 of 
this olause leaves it to the prescribing authority to classify all routes as speoial route* 
or ordinary routes, every ordinary route being farther classified either as A okas, B 
class or C olass route. 

The Legal Remembrancer read out the amendment he had drawn up, but it was 
rather too long and the House was not in a position to follow it closely. It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpone consideration of the bill till the 24th. 

24th. JUNE Two > defeats were inflicted on the Government to-day by the 
Council, during the second reading of the Bill. In the teeth of the stubborn opposition 
of the Minister, Sir Md. Yusuf, the House carried Hag 2 Obaidur Rahaman Khan's 
amendment to article 10 of the schedule providing that no additional tax be payable 
if a motor vehicle does not use the road for which rt is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other route*. This amendment in 
effect nullified the purpose of article 10 leying a weekly tax not exceeding Rs. 27 on 
vehicles temporarily plying on roads other than the licensed ones in addition to 
any tax paid under any of the foregoing articles. The House condemned this provision 
for doable taxation and carried Haji ubaidur Rahaman Khan's am en d m ent by 47 
•gainst 34 votes. 

The Minister moved for the deletion of article 10 as an amendment by the House 
but Ms hopes were doomed to disappointment. The effect of the deletion of article 10 
would bars been to make no provision in the Bill for vehicles plying on roads other 
than those for whioh they had taken a license. This was a serious gap which the 


rioter momised to III in by rales. The Council refused to be satisfied by tms 

ad n ega tived the Minister’s motions for deletion of the article by 40 against 20 
The second reading stage was over after some consequential a men d ment s 
adopted and the Jfifctafer moved the tiiird reading of the BilL , . _ . 

E ja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, leader of the dependent Party, objected to the 
motion ana the Deputy Preridat, Namhbsada Uagst AM Khan whdd the 
objection under otading Older 87. It says that on the oagr a mendmen ts to var* — 
ohmeee of a BUI are carried the motion for its pms age cannot he mode if obieotia In t 
The Hones next passed the mil amsndi^l^Mnes nsbsrsi Estates let, 

HYOBO-Mtaomto 
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Ptaoue Member, referrring to the letter* which recently appeared in the ‘Leader’ 
OTitoorang the hydro-electric projects of the Government and Sir 'Wuliaxa Stamps, said 
that they were inspired more bv malice than by any desire to serve the pnblio interest. 

Mr. Chtntamani asked what evidence the Finance Member had before him for making 
that aspersion on the motive of the writer that his letters were inspired by malice 
to whioh the Finance Member replied that his justification was amply contained in 
the letters themselves. Asked if it was his reference Mr. Gay saicl uia^it was the 
inference of every fair minded man who read those letters. He strongly depreoaied 
ft® JS5& 0 * followed by the writer in not disclosing his identity and regretted that 
8ir William Stampe should have been attacked in that way. Mr. Chmtamani fisc strongly 
deprecated the malicious motives being attributed to persons with whom they dis- 
a«e$ while he associated himself with the Finanoe member in the tribute paid to 
mr Wilham Stampe. Mr. Chintaxnani also asked if it was a fact that criticisms described 
as malicious were taken note of and fully answered by 8ir William Stampe, but the Deputy 
President considered that the matter did not arise out of the debate before the House. 


Motor Vrsxoles Taxation Bill 

After supplemental? estimates were voted Nawdh Sir Muhammad Yusuf moved 
the third reading .of the Motor Vehicles Taxation BilL Mr. OhintamanL Leader of the 
Opposition, made a. masterly and remarkable speech, vigorously opposing the passage 
Of the Bill. He emphasized that .Sir M. Yusuf by sponsoring this Bill once more 
had shown that he was the enemy of local self-government .in >this province and was as 
sqnaily ready to supersede looal .bodies as to .take away their powers. Mr. Cbintamani 
was applauded at the oonolusion of his speeoh before the House adjourned. 


26th. JUNE When the Oonnoil resumed disonssion on the third reading of the Bill 
to-day. ThaJkur Mumahwar Baksh Singh, member, seleot committee, opposing the Bill 
said that hia reasons for opposition differed from those of the leader of the Opposition. 
He said he had -advocated two rates of taxes, higher and lower, both in his minute of dis- 
sent and amendments which the House did not acoept. In view of the fact that uniform 
facilities were not provided for motor traffic .throughout the provinco there should 
have been no uniform taxation. The speaker considered it most unreasonable that one 
living in the city should pay an amount equal to what was paid by a villager hardly 
traversing two or three miles daily. 

Shaikh Mohammad Hakibn&lah, supporting the passage of the Bill, referred to the 
criticism of Mr. Ch mt ama n i that the Minister was a tool in the hands of the subor- 
dinate offioials and pointed out that the Minister's policy was one of stooping to 
conquer and by that method Nawab Mohammad Yusuf got the maximum work done 
by those who worked under him. The speaker did not consider that the Bill was an 
ideal measure nor was he enamoured of its provisions. Be, however, expeoted that it 
would result in an improvement of communications and provide better facilities for 
motor traffio. Concluding, Hheikh Mohammad Habibullah said that whatever might be 
the defects of the Bill it should not be thrown out. 

Mr. L. M. Medley , criticising the Bill, asked if every licensing station was going 
to have a weigh bridge for weighment of cars and lorries and pointed out that in the 
neighbouring provinces the motor tax was based on the number of seats. The Bill, he 
opined, abounded in mistifioations, making it very difficult to administer without a 
great deal of annoyance to motor owners and. therefore, he joined the opponents of 
the Bill. Mr. Medley added that his vote would, however, be for the Bill because he 
recognized that a great amount of work and energy had been put into the measure. 

Rai Rajeshwart Prasad opposing the third ( reading of the Bill strongly condemned 
the principle on whioh it was based, viz., depriving the municipalities of the motor tax 
which was a fruitful source of income. Their resources were veiy slender and their 
general revenue was bound to suffer. For recouping their funds tne boards would be 
obliged to resort to further taxation which would certainly fall on the poorer people. 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah supporting the passage of the Bill, pointed out that only 18 
oat of 85 municipalities exercised the power of motor taxation. The complaint that 
the boards were being deprived of that power was more nominal than real He added 
that those municipalities would be adequately compensated and would not suffer loss 
of inoome. 

. Sega Jaganmth Baksh Singh opposing stressed that there was no justification for 
imposing a tax at the present tune when the economic conditions of the people wore 
bad and, secondly, when the new constitutional reforms were soon going to be 
introduced. He strongly denounced the uniform rate of taxation on both the rich and 
poor people alike. 
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Munahi Gqfadkar Pratad, further opposing, said that the Minister wee not right 
in soring (list the tax would only affect thench. He stressed that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on the poor and pointed ont that the Bill w as another aspect 
of the policy of superoession of munioipal and district boards whioh had been earned 
on by vie Minister for some tsma. 

Bafia Mohammad Ibrahim , opposing, said that the Bill was a direct negation of 
the fundamental principles of local Self-Government and was most retrograde. Farther 
there was no justification for the uniform motor tax throughout the provinoe in view 
of the fact that the local Government had not attempted to get their proper share 
from the petrol tax. He opined that the most pressing problem for the masses was 
not bad roads but bread and butter. He added that the construction of good roads 
was undertaken more in the interests of the militaiw and foreign trade than in that 
of the poor taxpayer. Concluding Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim emphasized that the Bill 
was brought for the benefit of the railways and the controlling authorities could so 
arrange the timings that the bases would be unable to oompote with the railways. 

Rao Krithna Pal Singh, opposing, said that it was very unfortunate that the 
Minister of this provinoe should deliberately play into the hands of the central 
Government which was more interested in the railways. The faot of the matter was 
that the railways were to be encouraged at the expense of motor lorries and the latter 
at tho expense of bullock carts which were the most economical and the oheapest 
conveyance for rural areas. Tho speaker referred to the numerous taxes levied by 
the central Government on motor spirit and aocessorics and urged that there was no 
room for further taxation by the local Government. 

Sir M. Yutuf, winding up the debate, expressed his thanks to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition for liis fine reference to him. Proceeding the Minister said that the principle of 
the Bill that there would bo a central and uniform taxation hod been accepted by the 
houBO and no exception had been taken to it. Ho urged that the bill was brought up 
with a view to help the district boards to improve their roads and denied that it was 
against the municipal boards. IIo proposed that tho tax would only fall on the rich 
classes and the masses could enjoy good roads without paying a single penny. He 
asked the House not to be misled by tho bogey of serving tho interests of the railways. 
He stressed that the primary object oi tho Bill was to provido funds for the improve- 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor traffic. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali challenged a division whon the third reading of the motion 
was put and declared carried by the President. The house thon divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21. 


The Fihozabad Riots 

The Council next oarried without a division Mr. Chintamani'i resolution on the Firo- 
zabad riots* as amended by Nawabsada Muhammad Liaqat Ali Khan , leader of the 
Democratic party. The resolution as adopted recommended to the Government to have a 
public enquiry made into the conduct of magistrates and police officers stationed at 
Firozabad in connection with the occurrences there during the last Moharrum after 
tho riot cases have been concluded, should it be necessary in the light of the decision 
of the court 

The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh , on behalf -of the Government 
opposed both the original resolution as well os tho amendment but did not ch&i!§s|f§ 
a division ostensibly because he realized that there was most complete unanimity In 
all sections of the House on the resolution as amended. When it *was put to the 
House there was not even a whisper of a ‘no’ from the Treasury benches. The debate 
occupied less than two hours and was carried on perfectly good humour on both 
sides, the House being frequently convulsed with laughter during the speeches of 
Mr. Ghintamani and the Home Member. Tho public galleries were overcrowded. 

Nox-official Resolutions 

27th. JUNE A number of non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day nnd all were carried with the exception of one which was withdrawn by the 
mover. The first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes' mem- 
bers as constables was moved by the nominated member for the depressed classes. 
The Home Member, Sir Maharaj Singh made a sympathetic speech in reply, under- 
taking to remove the restrictions contained in the Police Regulations. 

The second resolution for a grant towards the building of a rescue home for 
Naik girls and a committee of managemeut for it wa r ; uidy moved by Lady Kailaih 
Srivasiava and &uj>f cited by members of various piriiu* in the Houmj who criticized 
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The last resolution which evoked a somewhat lively debate asked for morning 
courts in summer and an interesting speech was made by Babu JagdevNoy who 
moved it There was a sharp olevage of opinion among the lawyer m^^re and It 
was opposed by Mr. Clay, Finance Member, who, however, did not challenge a division 
when line President declared it carried. 


28ftb. JUNE .-—Another non-official resolution was adopted by the Council .to-day 
urging a revision of the scale of remissions of rent in the light of changes in toe 
onces of airrioultnrAl nroduce. The mover. Natoab Jamshod Alt Khan said tnat 


prices of agricultural produce. The mover, Natoab 
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wheat, pwr, etc. showing that there was an upward tendency and contended that 
remissions of rent could no longer be based on the low prices at the . commencement 
of the slump period. Another reason advanced was that if. no revision was made 
tenants might be led to believe that the persent scale of remissions was a permanent 
feature. The resolution was supported by a number of zammdar members some of 
whom suggested the appointment of a committee of experts and non-officials which 
could thoroughly thrash out the whole matter and evolve a scientific basis, /tat Baa to 
Thakur Shivaahyan Singh opposed the resolution in the interests of tenante .whose 
misery and poverty he greatly deplored. The resolution was mot opposed by Mr. 
J, N.Clay, Finance Member, who said that the Government would carefully consider 
every suggestion made by non-official members and cited a large range of prices which 


did not snow conclusively that there was .a permanent upward trend. 

Encumbered Estates Act 

OffioiafirMineOT -was next taken up and the House discussed 
framed by the Government under the Encumbered Estates Act. The. amendments to 
the rules were still under discussion when the Council adjourned till 1st. Jury. 

1st JULY The rules proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act, the 
Agriculturists Relief Act, and Regulation. of Sales Act came up for discussions before a very 
thin Bouse to-day. The Landlord Members, it would be recalled, insisted during the 
consideration of the debt bills last winter at Lucknow that the executive should not have 
unfettered discretion in drafting the rules under the various bills and that they should 
be laid before the legislature for discussion and the proposal was agreed to by toe 


dreary Wele^ The order paper conteined r a Ton| list of amendment to the M 
rules under each of the Acts, but the majority of them were not moved because of the 
absence of the members who had given notioe of them. 

Motor Vehicles Amend Rill 

There were bo less than 62 amendments totberuIesnndertheBiJl to amend the 
Motor Vehicles Act The Bill had to pass its third reading after the discussion of the 
roles. 

2nd. JULY Resuming the debate on the Bill to-day Mr. Yuouf AU said teat 
nothin g should be done which might have tee effect suppressing the lorrj traffic in the 
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**»<*£• ^ weepSd the spirit ef the amendment with a view to dispel the doobte 
Axnmssfld bv Mr O^temonL Leader of tea Opposition, and others and undertook to 
isaoe inst ruction "to the traffic committees to be set up under the Bill but theHouse 
was in no mood to be satisfied by tee acceptance of the spirit and not the^body of 
tee reedutiaxL He wee thus driven to give definite underrating to embody tee pruun- 
ple of the amendment in tee rules. 
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A notable and striking omission in the rules was made good by an amendme nt 
moved by Mr. Chintamani as regards the constitution of the Traffic Board. It 
was indeed a grave and surprising omission as Mr. Chintamani pointed out in the 
oourse of his speech. 

A series of amendments was moved to Mr. Chintamani' s amendment and the 
Minuter took up the indefensible position as regards the representation of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. He was for one seat being given to a Chamber of Commerce and 
later on agreed to the amendment of increasing the number to two. Mr. Chintamani 
guessed which of the two were in the Minister’s mind and pointedly asked the Minister 
which one out of the- three chambers of commerce he was going to penalise. The 
MinUUr was thereupon obliged to say that he had no serious objection to accepting 
three seats. The House, however, carried by 41 against 22 votes the amendment 
giving two Beats and rejected the amendment giving three Beats. 

The amendment that Government should nominate no more than four members to 
the board was also negatived by the House by 43 votes against 20. Another amend- 
ment to delete from rule 8 certain oriteria to be followed when determining the 
number of permits allotted to the route was also rejected by 39 votes against 16. 
These divisions ended in a viotory to the Government. 


3rd. JULY The remaining amendments to the rules proposed to be made under 
rase 11 of the Bill were discussed with great expedition to-day. The Council 
rejected an amendment by Maulvi Fasiuddin against the fixation of a time tablo for 
puMio service vehicles and by 35 votes to 18 adopted an amendment moved by Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf leaving it to the decision of the controlling authority to grant a 
permit for one, two or three years. After all the amendments were disposed of the 
Bill was passed into law. The Oounoil then adjourned sine die . 


November Session — Lucknow —1 8th. to 22nd. November 193S 

The Council opened its November session at Lucknow on the 18th. November 1935. 
with Sir Sitaram in the chair and disposed of all the seven non-official resolutions 
on the agenda paper. There was a full dress debate on two of them, but both were 
withdrawn on the Government spokesman giving an assurance of sympathetic, conside- 
ration of the issues raised therein. 

Rax Saheb Rajeswari Prasad moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to introduce legislation amending the Debt Acts of 1934 and to amend rules m ad e 
thereunder, specially with regard to matters whereon the Acts and rules are either 
vague or had been found to be defective in their application. 

The Finance Member, Mr. J. AI. Clay said that he was unable to accopt on bohalf 
of the Governmont tho resolution in the form in which it had been moved, though 
the Government was prepared to amend the rules and remove obvious errors or 
uncertainties. But the Governmont could not see their way to amend it themselves, as 
this would entail a change of policy underlying them. Tho mover withdrew the 
resolution. 

Mr. Brijnandanlal's resolution recommended to the Governmont to introduoe A 
system of secret voting at the time of tho coming elections to tho Provincial Legisla- 
tures under the new Constitution. 

The mover pointed out the hardships to which the present system put voters, urging 
the return to a system which prevailed from 1921 to 1924. 

The resolution encountered hot opposition from several members, who emphasised 
that the present system was working satisfactorily and the change demanded was not 
carried for. The Finance Member , said that as far as the Government wero concerned, they 
had not the slightest difficulty in accepting tho resolution under the proviso that they 
should be able to guarantee that amount of secrecy which was possible with a largely 
illiterate electorate. The Government had done their best, and it need arose, woula do 
their best to maintain complete secrecy in the ballot. The resolution was withdrawn^* 
U. P. Special Powers Act 

19th. NOVEMBER After three hours’ discussion, the Council passed without 
division to-day, the U. P. Special Powers Act, extending the Bill, designed mainly to 
deal with the No-rent Campaign should it be revived. AH sections of the House 
excepting the Nationalists, the main Opposition Party, supported the measure, leaders 
of various parties paying tributes to the Government for the sparing use made of the 
Special Powers Act 1932 (which is now expiring) during its period of operation. 
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The main argument advanced by those who opposed the present Billy was that no 
emergency existed for its enactment for a farther period of five years, though all of 
them admitted that there was not any objectionable feature therein. 

The Home Member, Sir Kunwar Maharaj Singh , introducing the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiring Act and emphasised the temporary preventive 
nature of the present measures. He compared the Bill with the similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which he thought were far more drastic in their applica- 
tion, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-co-operation movement had been withdrawn, he pro- 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Socialistic or Communistic views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to- 
wards tho future Government, the idea being to give ample time to both future 
legislatures and future Ministers to settle down. It was, therefore, necessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movements if the need arose. 

Budget Deficit— Demjlnd Fob Subvention 

20tb. NOVEMBER Rai Rajeshtcari Prasad's resolution recommending to the 
Government to take the Council into their confidence in connection with the case they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemeyer with regard to the future financial settle- 
ment between the Central and Provincial Governments was discussed by the Council 
to-day. Mr. fM. Clay , Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial position of the Province daring the last 15 years which, he said, was 
progressively deteriorating. At the start of the Montfora Constitution in 1921, the 
Province had an opening balance of approximately Rs. 89 lakhs, whioh will have 
been converted into a progressive deficit balance of about Rs. 2,7 d orores in March 
next, despite the strenuous efforts of the Government to reduce expenditure and 
develop revenue. After taking account of economies in recurring expenditure, which, 
it was hoped, would total Rs. 20 lakhs, it was anticipated that the deficit in the 
Revenue budget at the end of the next five years would be about Rs. 188 lakhs. 
Suoh being the financial position of the Province, the case whioh the Government 
proposed to put before Sir Otto was that in the financial settlement now about to be 
made between the Central and Provincial Governments this Province stood in just as 
much need of assistance as other dofioit Provinces. 

Further discussion on the resolution revealed practical unanimity of opinion among 
the members that the Province was unable to bear the burden of further taxation 
and, therefore, to meet the deficit a substantial subvention from the Government of 
India should be demanded. 

2 lit. NOVEMBER Rai Rajeswar Rali , supporting the case put forward by the 
Finance Member yesterday, pointod out to-day that the Province being predominantly an 
agricultural one, its revenues were inelastic. Therefore, he argued, it should be given 
a subvention adequate to meet the deficit from Central rovenues. Representation should 
be made to Sir Otto that this Province should be accorded the same favoured 
treatment as the othor Provinces. 

Haji Nisarullah felt that the Government had failed to a certain extent in its duty 
to bring before the Finance Committee of tho Round Table Conference and before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee tho financial condition of this Province, particularly 
that its accumulated deficit was on the increase every year. 

He suggested that the Province should get a fair share of the income from the 
exoise duty levied in this Proviuce, which, he thought, would come to Rs. 50 or 60 
lakhs. If this happened, the deficit would substantially be reduced. 

22nd. NOVEMBER Replying to tho debato to-day, the Finance Member said that 
they should put forward reasouable but not extravagant claims for assistance before 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, and, therefore, it was very desirable to impress upon him . that they 
had done and were ready to do all they could to improvo the financial position by 
imposing fresh taxation and further retrenching expenditure. It was also necessary 
mi to conceal fiom Sir Otto the potential sources of revenue whioh, instead of weak- 
ening would strengthen the case of the Province. Ho felt the sources of revenue were 
suoli that by careful husbandry they would be enabled to meet their requirements. 

The object of the resolution having been gained, it was withdrawn, after which the 
Council adjourned sine die. 



The Peajab Legislative Ceeacil 


Winter Seaeion— Lahore— 2 1st. October to 29th- Noromber 1935 


Thb Punjab Cbdunal Law Amknd. Bill 

TVe winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore on the 
Slat October 19SS when the State Aid to Industries Bill and the Entertainment Tam 
BUI were introduced and referred to a select committee and circulated, respectively. 
Mr. Jf. A. Ghani. Labour Member, opposed the 8tate Aid to Industries Bill on the 
ground that the State must itself start industries and not bolster up oapitalism. 

An interesting debate took place on the Government motion for the re-enactment 
of the existing Criminal Law Amendment Bill, relating to which the Finance Member 
adduced the same arguments as in the Assembly, namely, Communalism, Communism, 
Terrorism and the uncertainty of non-resumption of the oivil disobedience. 

How handy the Criminal Law Amendment Aot came to the Government at the 
time of the last jubilee celebrations when certain terrorists were busy with their 
plans, was mentioned by the Finanoe Member, Mr. Boyd in the course of his speeoh 
recommending the enactment of the measure. He said that the prompt application of 
the Aot on the eve of the jubilee celebrations in May last frustrated the intentions of 
two gangs, one of whioh was arrested in possession of a revolver. Terrorism had not 
yet disappeared from the province and at the same time OommunaliBm and Commu- 
nism were raising their head. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit, 8haikh Mohammad Sadia and Ohaudhury Aeadullah 
opposed its re-enactment. Mr. Nanak Chand stating that Communalism was due to 
separate electorates and Communism and Terrorism were due to deeper onuses 
requiring a radical remedy. 

22nd. OCTOBER The feelings aroused by the Shahidguni agitation loomed 
Jane during to-day's debate, in the Council, on the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment 
BIO, when several Muslim members attacked the measure as a weapon whioh was 
demonstrably capable of mischief.” 

Shaik Abdul Ghani said that the exacerbation of the Shahidganj trouble was 
entirely due to the deportation, in the first instance, of Moulana Zafar Ali and Bayed 
Habib. He further said that the repeated application of the Act, after the Rawalpindi 
Conference, to deport further 10 loaders was due to wrong information that civil 
disobedience was to be launched. , 

On the other hand, Sikh members, including Sardar Ujjal Singh and 8ardar 
Arjan Singh supported the measure on the ground that powers were necessary in 
the hands of the Government to put down terrorism. . 

A notable opponent of tho Bill was Chondhury Chhotturam , Leader of the Unionist 
Party, the largest party in the Council, who said that terrorism and Communism were 
non-existent in the Punjab and that there was no chance of revival of the Civil 
Disobedience movement In the course of the debate, the Government announced that 
they were prepared to consider the limitation of the tt life” of the Bill. 


24ik. OCTOBER The Government motion for the consideration of the Bill was 
carried to-day without division being challenged. Before the motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mukundalal Puri (Urban Party) said that if the Bill were at all passed it should 
bo passed with threefold restrictions, as to the time, particular crimes, duration of 

Finance Member , replying to the 1 debate, referred to the application of the 
measure to Shahidganj agitation and said that the Government was soory that it had 
to use the measure in connection with the Shahidganj affair. He assured the i House 
that in case of an amicable settlement of the Air, the Government would be pro- 
pared to release all undertrial prisoners as also others not convicted for violence and 
cancel the deposit of security by newspapers and other restrictive orders. He said 
the Government would abide by this assurance even if the S h a hid gan j agitation were 
“ , provided it was on constitutional lines. 
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Altar the notion lor consideration was passed, several amendments were moved, 
limiting the duration of the Bill’s “life”. Mr. Pur? e and Sardar Qurbaekan B4*&i 
a m e ndm e nt s limiting ihe life of the Bill to two and three years respectively being 
rejected, Ohoudkri Biaeat AWt am e ndm e nt limiting the life of the Bwto five Tears 
was oarried. 


Public Utility Services Bill 

18 th. OCTOBER An echo of the dispute between the Lahore Electrio Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee in May 1934 resulting in the threat by 
lie former to out oil electrio supply for street lighting in Lahore, was heard to-day 
in the Council when the Finance Member introduced the Punjab Control of Public 
Utility Servioee Bill which empowers the Government to control the Public Utility 
Services namely, any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or water to the public or any system of public conservancy or sanitation in case dis- 
continuance of supply of suon service is contemplated. Tne Bill was circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (contd.) 

During the clause by clause discussion of the Bill several non-official members 
pressed the Government for assurances that internees would be given maintenance 
allowances. They also wanted that the case of internees should be placed before an inde- 
pendent judge soon after internment. 

The Finance Member stated that the present praotioe was that the eases of inter- 
nees were reviewed by Government every six months. He expressed his inability to 
give assuranoes asked for as he had no time to oonsider these suggestions. 

After clause 3 was amended to limit the period of internment or exterament to 
one year, the clause as amended was oarried by a large majority of 45 to 9. The 
remaining clauses were disposed off quickly. 

The seoond reading of the Bill was passed by the Council. Amendments seeking 
to confine the clause dealing with powers to arrest without warrant terrorists and 
oommunists only and limit the period of internment and exterament under the 
provisions of tne Aot to one year were passed, Government accepting them. The 
mil was referred to a committee in order to make the consequential changes. 


Suppression or Immoral Traffic Bill 

28th. OCTOBER The Select Committee report on Pandit Nanakchant f# Bill 
for Suppression of Immoral Traffic was presented to the Council to-day and the 
seoond reading of tho Bill was passed, with minor amendmonts. The Bill was referred 
to the Select Committee for making the consequential alterations. The Bill sought to 
penalise the keeping of a brothel, living on the earnings of a brothel, living on the 
earning of prostitution and procuration and importation of women for prostitution. 

Debtors Protection Bill 

At the end of the day, Rao Bahadur Choturam'e Debtors Protection Bill, which 
provides for additional security for debtors, was taken up for consideration on a 
motion that it be reforred to a Select Committee. Discussion was proceeding when 
the Council adjourned. 


29 th. OCTOBER : — Tlio Bill was referred to a Select Committee by the Council 
to-day, the Government not opposing the motion. 

That measures such as this would only help to spread Socialism was the argument 
advanced by Shrimati LMawati .lain, in opposing the measure. There was no need 
for Gie present Bill in view of the existence of the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill. It was already difficult, if not impossible, to realise debts and this Bill would 
make the situation worse. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh, supporting tee motion, said teat the Bill sought to 
remove malpracnoee in the monoy-lending profession. 

Replying to the debate, the mover said th^t barring oue or two provisions there 
was nothing new in the Bill Several Judges of the High Court had approved of the 
measure ana opposition to it was confined to the monoy-lending classes who formed 
only nine par oent of tee population. 



to-day, a aon-ofioial resolution, moved by 
ding to the Government to allow Dhtriot 
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Mr. MJi Btmd* Finance Member, announced that while the Government 
opyoetaf the MUw were not committed to any of its provisions. 

▲ wm -official MI for free primary oompnlsory ednoation for girls in the Pnadab. 
moved bf Mrs. Lekhawati Jam was circulated for elloltiag pubHo opinion. 

Nojc-Omcut Rssoumons 

let NOVEMBER:— In the Council .. 

Mr. Muhammad Din bialak. recommending __ 

Boards to eleot non-official Chairmen in oases where a resolution is passed by a 
bare majority of non-official members to that effect and without ob taining the 
Governments approval and also to allow voting for deciding the question shoot 
official or non-official chairmen to take place by ballot, was rejected by 44 votes 
to 10. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. 8. 8 . Gurbachan Singh. recommending to the 
Government the appointment of a Committee of non-offloial members of the 
Council to consider the question of introduction of regular moral instruction in 
primary and secondary sohools and to suggest other adequate measures to improve 
the moral disoipline in schools was withdrawn by the mover, following an 
assurance given by the Minister for Education and the Direotor of Pnblio Instruc- 
tion that the Education Department was already doing its best in the matter 
and promising to give consideration to the suggestion made by the mover and other 
supporters of the resolution. 

4th. NOVEMBER In the Council, to-day, a non-offioial resolution moved by 8hri- 
nmti Lekhwati Jain , recommending to the Government to change the electoral roles of 
looal bodies in such a manner as to make an Honorary Magistrate ineligible to stand 
as oandidate for the membership of the looal oodies within his magisterial 
jurisdiction was rejooted. 

A second non-offioial resolution recommending to the Government to assets 
land revenue in accordance with the principles on which income-tax wm levied 
wm still under discussion when the House adjourned till November .'1th. 

Shahidoang Mosque Demolition 

11th. NOVEMBER At question time in the Council to-day Mr. D. J. Boyd, 
Finance Member, revealed, in reply to a question by Fir Ahbar AJ», that in order to 
avoid the situation, assuming the dimensions it did, the question of reservum. the 
Bhahid gung under the provisions of the Anoient Monuments Aot wm considered, bat 
rejected m impracticable in the ciroumstanoes. 

Vehement allegations by Muslim members, that the Government had connived at the 
demolition of the Sahidganj Mosque by the Sikhs, and equally firm denials by the 
Government spokesmen, characterised a debate on the demand for a supplementary 
grant of Rs. 71,670 for additional polioe in connection with the Sahidganj agitotfon 
lor six months with effect from Aug. 1, in the Council to day. S 

OkaudhH Afzal Hague. the Ahrar leader, opposing tfie demand ftljeged that the 
Government had oonmvea at the demolition. He alleged that the military offioen 
were aware on the night of July 7, a few hours before the demolition actually < 
menoed, that the mosque wm going to be demolished. 

The Finance Member — That is 'an absolute lie. 

Chaudri Alladad Khan : Mr. President, this is unpariimentary. 

The President held that it wm unparliamentary and requested the Finance Mem- 

^T&^toiioa ^Member withdrawing the word ‘lie’ said that he meant ttyat the 
statement made by the speaker wm incorrect „ _ . ' 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq continuing said that the Government were aware that a 
orane had been token into the Gurdwara for demolishing the mosque and he aoouMd 
the Government of having supplied it 

The Finance MauitorlntMvedng denied the allegation. . . 

The Chief Secretary further denying all allegations said that the Government sad 
no information that a crane wm being taken to Snahidganj for pulling down toemome. 
Neither had they any previous information that the 
Billed. On July 7, he wm informed by the 

dmotiahinx the mosque wm going to be discussed at the Hunting of the GMdwara 
Committee the asst morning. On the m^ 1 I ^w m 

tofenme^ toe phone that the mcecne wm being dsMoffitoed, and in order to avoid 
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aqf^ooUad tfc^alljtu^wa.^ pMted at 6«.m whloh waa foot boon after tha 

8keikh Mahomed 8adie (Amritufl opposed the demand and used an inmtiilal 
enquiry into the firing in connection with the 1 Shahidganj agitation. Ibrferring to the 
aaearanoe given by the deputy commissioner to the Muslim deputation on July 2 that 
the moaque would not be demolished till the Government had had time to examine the 
Ugal lienee, 8heilh Sadia asked the Government if they had examined the oase before 
demolition actually commenced. 

The Fitane* Member : Tea. 

Sheikh Mohamad 8adiq asked why then the Government did not tell the subae- 
quant deputation, whieh waited on the Governor on July 6 that the Government has 
examined theome. 


The Finance Member said that the Government did inform the deputation that the 
Government had examined the oase and had come to the conoluiion that the Sikhs 
had the legal right to the mosque. At the same time, added the Finance Member, 
the Government felt that the Sikhs had a moral responsibility in the matter. 

Sheikh Sadiq continuing said that there would be no peace in the province till the 
Government met the M uslim demands for enquiry into the firing and compensation to 
those killed or wounded in the firing, release of the Shahidganj internees, restoration 
of securities of the Muslim press and restoration of the Shahidganj moaque. . 

The Finance Member intervening pointed out that the restoration of the Shahid* 
gairi mosque was a eub juiice question. 

Chomthry Ae-Dullah complained against the Sikh officers who had been put in 
oharge of dealing with the Shahidganj agitation in Lahore. The discussion had not 
concluded wbeathe House adjourned. 


14tk NOVEMBER Replying to a question in the Council to-day Mr. Bead, 
Finance Member, said that 18 Muslima had been externed In connection with 
the Shahidganj agitation. The Government were satisfied that these persons 
had acted or were abont to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety and 
peace. The Finanoe Member revealed that the externees were getting subsis- 
tence allowances ranging from Rs. 25 to 120. 

The opportunity to discuss matters relating to the Shahidgunj dispute, 
afforded by a supplementary demand for a sum not exceeding Rs. 72,670 for 
additional police, w connection with the Shahidganj agitation, was fully availed 
of by the Sikh and Muslim members of the Council, when the discussion on the 
demand was resumed to-day. Despite the whole day’s discussion in which more than 
six members took part, the debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Malik Mohamed Din (president of the Lahore municipal comnvttoe) supported 
the Government action in dealing with the sito&tion arising out of the demoli- 
tion of the mosque. He, however, urged the Government to release the Shahidganj 
internees and restore the securities of the Muslim newspapers, in view of the 
nhmwmE in the situation now. 

fianfar Ujjal Singh expressed the opinion that the Government waited too 
long before calling the military oat It was the first instance in which so little 
force had been used. The Bpeaker asked the Muslim members as to what 
part they had played in preventing lawlessness. He accused the Government 
of weakness in dallying , with the situation and at the same time paid a tribute 
to the oity magistrate, Sardar Narondra Singh, and the deputy commissioner, 
Mr. 8. Pratap for handling the situation so tactfully. Counoludxng his speech he 
waned the authorities that if the present state of affairs continued, there would 
be an anaiohy iu the oountry shortly* 

Mr. Mi \ehar Dim Athar said that the Government had not boon wise in hand- 
ling the iltuation, whieh had become so bad that a mutiny was imminent 

8ardar Arjah Singh , while supporting the measures taken by the Government, 
took exception to the exemption of swords from the operation of the Arms 
Act in the Punjab, at a time when the communal situation waa still for from 
aatiafootory. He referred to the enrolment of ten lakhs of Muslim volunteers and 
wanted to know why theae volunteers were bring enrolled. 

Thabnr Pa nc ham CM, the only Hindu member, who participated in the 
Mate, supported the d e m an d end ataied (hat it was the aaored duty of the 
O evermne n t to protect the legal rights of the people. He frit that the Govern- 
ment ahouid have wgpTsmedtho eptetion to the beginning. 
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IStfc. MOVEMERt— The Council carried to-day by a majority of 14 vote to 84 
the ttt of Rs, 73,670 for additional police la oonneo* 

During the debate the Muslim members alleged that the Government Jhad 
connived at the demolition of the mosque by the Sikhs while the 8ikhs aoonaed 
the Government of weakness in handling the situation. The Government spokesmen 
firmly denied the charges, pointing out that the Government had adopted the 
only possible course under the circumstances. 

•Foul calumny, mean attack, and a wioked misstatement of tacts'— with these 
words the Finance Member, Jfr. Boyd characterized the charges levelled against 
the Government by the speakers on the Shahidgnnj debate. To the epithets, the 
president ruled that ‘foul calumny and moan attack' wore unparUmentary 
whereon Mr. Boyd withdrew the words. 

Mr. Boyd asserted that the conduct of the military and officials was most 
excellent For the first time in history such care and restraint was exercised, 
only 23 shots being fired though fire was opened on ton occasions. 

Referring to the release of the internees, the Finance Member said that sinca 
his announcement in the Council on Oct. 10 there was no improvement in the 
Shahidganj situation but on the other hand there had been mass demonstra- 
tions, enrolment of volnnteers and a threat of civil disobedience. Ho appealed 
to the House to support the grant in view of the continuance of the state of 
excitement in the province. 

The Finance . Member, referring to the allegation that Che Government had 
supplied the winch for pulling down the Shahidganj mosque, said that the 
position was as stated by Saraar Sampuran Singh, that that winoh was obtained 
from the Sikhs. He added that the Government had soriously considered the demand 
for an enquiry into the firing, bat in view of the faot that the conduot of officials 
at the helm of affairs was known to the Government, and no stop was taken 
by them without the Government's approval, the Government did not think that 
an enquiry was necessary. 

The legal position, the Fioanoe Member asserted, was made clear to the Muslims, 
and as long as the legal rights were not modified by civil courts in ordinary legal 
prooess the Government must adhere to their position. 

Kunwar Hemraja Singh pleaded that as additional police was necessitated by the 
conduct of the Lahore public, this expenditure should be levied on them and not on 
the whole province. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit , supporting the grant said that the Government had 
committed a grave blander in exempting the sword from the operations of the Arms 
Act and appealed to the Muslims to avoid bloodshed in the name of religion. 


Crxmwjll Law Amend. Bill (conid) 


18th. NOVEMBER The Punjab Criminal Law Amondmont Bill as amended, was 
passed by the Council by a large majority of 47 votes to 15. It will be rooalled that 
a non-official amendment, restricting the life of the Bill to five years, was aooepted 
by the Council earlier. 

When the third reading of the BUI was taken up by the Council to-day, Chaudhru 
Allahdad Khan, opposing the Bill, said that it should be so restricted as to apply 
to terrorists or civil resisters only. When the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
being enacted in 1932, the Finance Member had assured that it would not be used 
•gainst Darsons except terrorists and civil resistors. He pointed out that during the 
recent Shahidganj agitation the Act was applied and leaders of the agitation were 
deported. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit thought that the shadow of the BhaWdgonj agitation 
influenced a certain section of the House who without considering its consequences 
had supported the Bill. He characterized the Bill as an indirect attack on theliberty 
of people. Communism did not exist in the province. To seek emergency powers to 
deal with non-existent movements was unjustified. 

The Finaiu* Hembar, referring to Mr. Allah Dad Khan’s remark regarding the 
assurance given in 1932, Bald that the asauranoe referred only to one clause and not 
to the whole BUI. 


Mrs. UHwatt Jain 
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The House then proceeded to discuss the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill as 
reported by the seleot committee which was presented by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government This Bill aimed at providing state aid to industries in the province. 
About 80 amendments had already been tamed by non-offioial members. To-day the 
House discussed for an hour an amendment moved by Ur. 4/. A Ghani , labour leader, 
which was eventually rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Amendment sought 
that two representatives each of labour, agriculturists and industrialists, should bo on 
the Board of Industries instead of one from the Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce and one from the Indian Chambers of Commerce. The Council then adjourned. 

19th. NOVEMBER The second reading of the Bill was passed to-day by the 
Connoil. Several non-offioial amendments were moved bat barring one or two minor 
amendments all were rejeoted. The House divided on non-official amendments whioh 
sought that preference should be given to industries whioh oonsumed the agricultural 
or minoral products of the province. It was rejected by 46 votes to 28, the Govern- 
ment opposing. 

Another amendment moved by the Labour representative desired that labour should 
be represented on the board of industries for giving advice to the local Government 
for which provision had boon made in the Bill. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government , the mover of the Bill, opposing the 
amondment, said that the Government oould not agree to give representation to 
organized labour alone as the interests of unorganized labour would not be repre- 
sented if the amendment was accepted. The amendment was defeated. 

An official amendment seeking deletion of . the proviso made by the seleot 
committee to the clause relating to powers to grant loans restricting interest on 
loans advanced by the Government to 1 per cent, more than the rate of interest 
paid by the local Government on the latest loon raised by them was carried. 

After the seoond reading was passed the Bill was [referred to the drafting 
committee for making consequential amendments. 


The Debtors Protection Bill (Contd.) 

2 1st. NOVEMBER:— The Punjab Debtors’ Protection BUI, 




amended by the 
Bill whion was 


Deputy Commi- 
olauses regarding 
Mr. Chhoturam said 


Select Committee, was taken up in the Connoil to-day. 
sponsored by Mr. Choudhri Chhoturam , presenting the Bill, appealed to the House 
to koop in view the interest of 90 per cent of the population of the Provinoe 
who were indebted. The Bill received the support of Judges, 
ssioners and others, and contained nothing new except one or ‘two i 
licensing of money lending. Appealing to the Hindu benches,* Mi 
that his Bill was a tost of sympathy of the Hindu Sabhaites for the 
8ixty- three lakhs of Hindus were indebted, whereas the Sahuqars were only 
40,000 in number. If Hindu members would oppose his Bill they oould not claim 
to represent Hindus. Ho was sure that his Party and the Sikhs would support 
his Bill, which had been improved to a great extent in the Select 

Committee. 

Raja Narcndematk. loader of the Nationalist Hindu Party, who initiated the 
opposition to the Bill, said that the Bill was too drastic, too one-sided and 
premature. It would stultify working of Conciliation Boards constituted under 
the Belief of Indebtedness Act It would not help zemindars and would make 
the work of oonoiliation between zaminders and money-loaders more difficult. 
If the Bill was passed, decree- holders would find it difficult, if not impossible, • 
to realise their money. 

Bat Bahadur M Mukerji representing the commercial interests in the 
Oouneil, said if the Bill was passed, the credit structure of the province would 
" He referred to the resolutions passed by various commercial bodies 


Mukundlal Pari opposed the BH1, while Serdsr Aijan Singh suppor- 
ted it 8hriznati Lekhwsti Jain also opposed theBiu. 

Mem. Choudhri Rwaeat Ali Mohamad Hyo I Quereshi and Bardar 

~ A iag the mu pointed out that the principle of the Bill 

_ tbs House oS thiwefore there should bo no opposition at this 
Discussion had net on oo tod e d when the Connoil adjourned. 
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the House . 
i without disouasion. 

Tin Danons’ Pboteothw Bill (Conio.) 

Bai Bahadur Stunk Ram opposing the motion* for taking 

the Biil into oonaideration to-day, said that he aaw in the Bill an attempt to suppress 
the* minority community and he appealed to the Government not to bo a party To this 


Okou&kwrv Ram Sewah said that there was -nothing in the Bill which debarred 
money-lenders from- realising monies lent* to other persons. 

Mr. NanaBohand Pandit, opposing the measure, pleaded the oauso of a poor 
villager who, he said, would be deprived of any oredit m his village if the Bill was 
passed. What could a poor villager do when he was in urgent need ot money, if 
oredit was made difficult by the passage of the Bill. The sneaker assured his whole- 
hearted support to any measure that would kill Shylooks. On the other hand, a poor 
man wanting money would only be compelled to part with his belongings to raiso 
cash, if the Bill was passed and the moneylending profession would be made 
difficult What was dishonourable in a moneylender's profession ? Hinduism was not 
against moneylending and' if the Muslim religion disoountenonoed it, the Muslims 
should not try to impose their religious views on other communities in the province. 
There was Injustice, inequity and illegality in the provisions of the Bill which 
sought to deprive a decree-holder of the fruit of his efforts to realize his debts. The 
speaker referred to the efforts made in 1923 to introduce a* similar Bill, for the 
registration of moneylenders in the Assembly on which the Government of India' 
after collecting the- opinions of various local Governments came to the eonohuiou 
that the task ef registration would be impossible and the measure would out at the 
root of the rural credit system. Mr. Boyd, Finance Member explaining the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Bill, said that the Government had sympathy with the 
principles of the Debtors’ Protection Bill but its attitude was qualified by (I) fairness 
to creditors, and (2) the avoiding of anything whioh might dislocate tire oredit 
system. He then indio&ted those clauses whioh the Government would be supporting 
either in the present or amended form. The Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment would mainly oppose the proposal for the registration of moneylenders whioh 
in the opinion ef the Government was undesirable and impracticable. 

Rod Bahadur Chhotturam , the mover of the Bill, relied to the oritioism 
levelled against the Bill and pointed out that some of the members had described 
his Bill as a revolutionary communist and socialist measure, but an fact there was 
nothing of these in his Bill and it was purely a measure to protect debtors. In 
regard to the proposal of registration moneylenders, he said that this system was in 
force in England since 1900, which had not turned into a Communist and socialist 
country. His motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was put to tho house 
and carried. The council then adjourned till tho 25th. 

25th. NOVEMBER : —Three of the closest divisions occurred to-day on amendments 
to the Bill resulting in a victory for the Government twice and defoat on the third 
occasion, by a majority of one on all oocosions. 

Disorderly scenes were witnessed daring the second division when tho President 
had to warn members against using force m canvassing votes. Seeing members still 
canvassing in the Hall, the President warned them that only one minute was left for 
voting and division lobbies accordingly were olosed before two members reached tho 
Government lobby. In the meantime, however, the President announced that he was 
under a misapprehension that tho time allowed was three minutes, hut that actually 
it was six minutes, and allowed the two members to vote. The result of the division 
had not been announced, when overriding his previous ruling, the President ruled six 
minu tes was to be counted from the ringing of the division bell and, therefore, can- 
celled the votes of the two members. 

The Government amendment sought to substitute the words “to other sources of* 
in place of “tp other land owned and possessed by” in the clause relating to the par- 
tial exemption of land in execution of decrees, whioh read as follows : “Such portion 
of judgment debtors” land shall be exempted from temporary alienation as in the 
opinion of the Collector, having regard to other land owned and possessed bv the 
judgment-debtor, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance ot the judgment-debtor 
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the Boom divided on both tin amendments ; the first was osrried by 88 to 37 
votes and the ssoond was lost by 38 to 87 votes. 

toe third amendment moved by Hr AMor All desired that the words Ho other 
sources of personal income of* be inserted in pieoe ef the words No other land 
owned sari possessed by 1 * which bed already been deleted through the Government 

The Government opposed the amendment, whioh was lost by 38 to 87 votes. 

lather in the day, the House passed without disoosaion the first {three elansss of 
the Bill 

The Government moved an amendment to olsose 4 relating to the period of 
temporary alienation, limiting the period to twenty years as provided only in oaae 
of statutory agrionltarists. Mr. i. V. Askwith, Home Secretary, moving the 
amendment said that unless the representatives of non-statutory agrionltarists 
expressed a desire to be included in the purview of the clause, Government oould 
not but oppose any extension of the principle of the Land Alienation Aot 

Mr. Choudhri Chhotturan and members of the Rural Party, opposing the 
Government a mendmen t , opined that there was no reason why protection, which had 
been riven to stafatonr agriculturists should not be extended to all agriculturists. 
They further contended that by aooepting the Government amendment, the Bill 
would beoome a class measure. 

Raja Naredranath and other members of the Hindu Benches, supporting the 
Government amendment said that the money-lenders had advanced money to non- 
statutory agrionltarists in the belief that land belonging to this class of debtors was 
available for liquidation of their debts. It would be unjust to limit that seourity to 
the prejudice of moneylenders. 

The Finance Member, explaining the Government position, said that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do any sot whioh was unconstitutional. 
Protection given to a certain olass under the Land Alienation Aot oould not be 
extended to other olasses, without the consent of the party. 

The amendment when put to vote, was carried. The Council then adjourned. 

26tk NOVEMBER The Rural Unionist Party won three out of four divisions to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by their leader, despite the strenuous and combined 
opposition of the Government and the Hindu Party. With their voting strength 
considerably augmented to-day, the Party carried everything before them. 

Following yesterday’s tussle in the Council over Clause 5, Rao Bahadur 
Okhoturam announced in the Council to-day, when it resumed discussion on the 


from temporary alienations, as in the opinion of the Collector, having regard to the 
judgment debtor’s income from all sources, except snob as is independent on the will 
of another person, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of the judgment debtor 
and the members of his family, who are dependent on him.” 


of another person, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of the judgment debtor 
and the members of his family, who are dependent on him.” 

The mover stated that danse 5 as amended yesterday had been rendered meaning- 
less and that he was glad that an agreement had been reached on the new clause that 
he H moved bet we e n the Government and hit party. 

Hindu members oomplained that the new oUraae was bring introduced at riiort 
notice* 

The President took the sense of the House, whioh favoured introduction of the new 
rinse and Dr. Ghhottoram’s amendment to tills effect was put to vote and carried. 

By n amendment to danse 9, Mr. CkhoUuram wanted that notwi ' 
anatom to the ooairary. the ancestral property in. the hands of the 
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tfawab Ahmsd Yar Khan Daultana 
strong est condemnation. The Muslim councillors had 
to condemn such acta* 

Chaudhry 4f*al Baq joined in the> condemnation of suoh 

the Government to place the faots in full regarding Bhahidgunj 
publio, as that would dear all misapprehension which lay at the root * 




Pandit Nanak Chand, welcoming the condemnation of suoh 
numbers, appealed to the Government to hold the 

mm^ ant annuiiiinlH^ 

w Bardar Ujjal Singh, whose speeoh was frequently interrupted, 

Jiwaa Singh was left bleeding on the street till a young rah 
rescue. He added that strong condemnation of suoh aots had not 
ooming from Muslim leaders. He urged the Government to treat *the — 
wheresooh incidents took dace, an they treated Chittagong in Bengal and impose the 
punitive polioe. 

Sir Jogonder Singh, Minister of Agriculture, said that it was .with a deep aenae of 
humiliation that he was taking part in the debate. While standing on the threaholdef 
.great changes .in the Punjab, they ware fighting over trivialities among theme 
ignoring the vital issues. He exhorted the members to oarry the condemnation of 
aote outside the walls of the House.. 

Sir Firotkhan Noon, Minister of Education, emphasised that no Muslim, if he wee A 
Muslim, oonld condone suoh acts which were against the very fundamental p rin m w ai 
of Islam. He appealed to the press not to bring the oommunal factor before who 
•publio and agreea with the suggestion that demonstrations should 'be stopped. . 

The Finance Member said that the Government had deplored each acts more Mum 
others, as apart from humanitarian aspect, suoh incidents Always had germs of tame 
in them and the Government were most anxious to avoid a flare-itf. of communal 
feelings. He hoped that this would be the list of assaults. While it toss not definit ely 
known yet that thiB particular esse was a oommunal one or otherwise the Government 
ware doing their heat to avert such incidents. What was needed was « palm atm aa» 
phere and he appealed to the House to bring shout such an atmosphere which 
the mere necessary on the eve of the introduction of reforms, He. ass ured the 
speakers that their suggeetions would receive serious consideration of the Ooimamt 
and explained that action was being taken by the polioe in preventing suoh acts. He 
added that investigations had shown beyond doubt, that there was no oiganumA move- 
ment behind suoh incidents. The motion was pnt to the vote and carried. 


Two Bills Casbxkd 

The Council next discussed the third reading of the Punjab State Aid to InduetzkrBill 
(an official bill) and the Punjab Debtors Protection Bui (nen-oAoial) feothef.whiek 
wera pawed. The Council then adjourned tint din. 


Ike C. P. Legislative Coincil 

August Session— Nagpur— 8th. August to 17th. August 1938 

Official Bills Passed 

The August session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
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Birds Animal Protection Bill and the C. P. Courts Amendment Bill whioh sought 
to amend the C. P. Court Aot of 1917 in order to make ^applicable on the establish- 
ment of the High Court of Judicature in Nagpur. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, Mr. E. Gordon, the Debt Conciliation 
Amendment Bill was enacted into law and the </. P. Adjustment and Liquidation 
of Industrial Workers Debt Bill based on the recommendation of the royal 
Commission on Labour providing for liquidation of workers’ unsecured debts was 
referred to the Seleot Committee. 

Pabsi Festivals Holiday 

9th. AUGUST The monotony of the Counoil was broken for a time to-day. 
when Khan Bahadur Tarapore made a humorous speech, when he demanded 
three new public holidays in connection with Farsi festivals. 

Mr. Tarapore referred to the fact that Parsis were an important minority in 
the Province and had contributed materially to its industrial development The 
new holidays which he asked for were alreaday in vogue in Bombay. 

Mr. Ifliker Ali, Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh supported the granting 
of one holiday. 

Greatly regretting that he had to oppose the resolution, Mr. Roughton , 
Chief Secretary, said that notwithstanding the fact that that body of hardworked 


persons, viz, Government servants needed more holidays for recreations and 
rest, the* Government were opposed to any increase in the number of holidays. 
They bad uniformly opposed .similar requests from Jains, Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muslims and the Finance Committee appointed in 1932 had expressed the 
same view. The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by 32 votes to 20. 

Industrial Education 

Hie Government policy on the question of industrial education -was clearly 
explained by Mr. Owe% Director of Public Instruction. The Province, he said 
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was essentially agricultural and industries comparatively were small. In recent 
years, the Government had paid considerable attention to the subjeot of 
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spending annually Bs. 1,22,921 in maintaining ten maustnais scnoois. aou 
G overnments were not prepared to incur further expenditure, for, Mr. Owen 
aaid, no scheme of vocational training was likely to be successful which was out 
of relation with the existing industrial development 

The Benda Incident 


maintaining 


industrials schools. 


murder whioh was recently committed by soldiers of the Kings negunent at tne 
village of Benda, near Juboulpore” was taken up to-day and the motwh was earned 
without division. _ _ A . . . 

Mr. JST. P. Ponds , moving the adjournment motion, recalled the circ umstanc es 
attending the incident and oomplained that no information was forthcoming* regarding' 
the action taken by the authorities oonoerned. He wanted 1 ^assurwoe that. vocp 
oouurrenoes would not be reported in the future. 

The Home Member, Mr. «or, explaining the Government s position read out 
Government of Lidia’s Communique of July 24 and added *Tfce Govei 


Civiland Military authorities were doing their best to bring the »4««ty fwtfSBt 
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Enquiry has not yet lim its findings and I 
the Government ire satisfied that enquiries are 
I oan only ask the House to wait until the 


both sides to justice. The Court of 
oannot, therefore, anticipate them bat 
being poshed through with expedition, 
enquiry is complete? 1 

The motion wae supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Bamabai 
Totnto, th e only woman member. 

The Chief Secretary. Mr. N. JT. Ronghton , intervening later in the debate, explained 
that the contribution ox a rupee each by soldiers of the King's Regiment to the family 
of the deceased villager was not by way of compensation but should be considered as 
satisfying the urgent needs of the family. The Civil and Military authorities were 
still invtsiJptfag the incident The Government were receiving reports day to day 
and were keeping closest touch with the developments. The Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police was on the spot at present The orucial problem was the difficulty 
of identification. He hoped within a very short time investigations would oonolude 
and he appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion. 

Several members oomplained that the Government had not taken action so far 
despite the fact that three weeks had already passed sinoe the ooourrenoe. The motion 
was osrried without division, after which the House adjourned. 


Debtors Rraar Bill 

Iftk AUGUST In the Counoil to-day, the Debtor's Relief Bill which underwent 
oonsidacable changes in the Select Committee stage was opposed by the Home Member, 
Mr. Maffhavendra Rao , who* said that if a law of this kina remained in force for three 
years, Whioh itself was not a short period, it was sure to oreate in the mind of Hie 
creditors a feeling of insecurity leading to the restriction of the movement of oepitsl 
from creditors to debtors. The Bill would give a sort of moratorium and he mentioned 
several Government measures for affording relief to the distressed agrioulturists. The 
Bill was defeated by 20 to 36 votes. 

Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The House also rejected the Tenancy Amendment Bill by 12 to 80 votes. The 
Bill sought to change the present law to enable the tenantry and M&lguzars of the 
Province to overcome the present difficulties, arising from economic depression. The 
Government opposed both the non-official Bills. 

Hindu Religious Trusts Bill 

19tb. AUGUST:— The Council devoted practically the whole day discussing an impor- 
tant non-official Bill affecting the management of Hindu religious and charitable 
trusts in the Province, tabled oy Dr. P. 6'. Dcehmukh. The Bill was originally 
introduced on January 3JL 1935 and gave rise to much agitation amongst 
the orthodox section of the Hindu community. 

Visitors' galleries which were deserted yesterday were paoked with Mahants, 
Brahmin priests and Sanatanists who had run down to Nagpur from distant 
places to wstoh the Bill’s fate. ’ Excitement prevailed both m and out of tha 
House. 

The objeot of the Bill was to secure better management and administration of 
Hindu religious and charitable public trusts and to ensure that trusts funds 
and trusts property were not diverted to objects foreign to the purpose of the 
trust It was based largely on the Madras Hindu religious Endowments Act 
of 1927. 

In moving reference of the Bill to a select committee. Dr. Deshmukh said 
that the board whioh would be set up wider the Bill to supervise management 
of these institutions would put a stop to the squandering of funds. He asser- 
ted that publio opinion supported the Bill, which, in itself, was a reply to 

Ban&tamW objections and that he had no desire to unduly interfere with 
the purpose of trusts. To vote against the Bill was, in his opinion, voting for 

corruption. 

Mr. R. N. Banertee , Revenue Secretary, opposing the Bill on behalf of 

the Government said that non-official opinion thereon was equally divided. 

Trusts in the province were small in number and their income limited. Even in 
Madras where their number was large, the system had failed there, by invol- 
ving considerable loss to the taxpayer. The measure involved serious inter- 

ference in religious rights* customs and sentiments of Hindus and the matter 
was of too great importance to be decided on the counting of meads. Conolu- 
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Ali, Boo Sahtb Alow, D. It Maw/almurti. T. J. Kedar 
and & oawkml supported the motion lor Beleot oommittae, while Seth Shealal, 
Xr. K. If. Safe, leaf jdM Late Jainarayare and Aon Bahadur Tampon 
nunoBod tho BOL 

” 25 ! Bamahai Tambe, Hr. K. P. Panda and Mr. JbimUal Vanao, however, 
favoured reoirouletion of the Bill. While sympathising with the aims and objects 
of the Bill, they felt that certain provisions thereof were of a contentious 

H ftnr a 

Closure was applied for hy Mr. Mangalmurti at the end of tour boors 
debate, bat several members desired to state their views on the Bill. Opposi- 
tion to dosure was, however, defeated by 23 votes to 17. 

Mr. Verna’* motion for reoirculation of the Bill, with a view to didting 
pablic opinion thereon was them pressed to the, divmion and carried _ by » 
votes to &L Government members were given the ohoioe of free voting, but European 
officials abstained from voting. 

Local Self-Govt. (2nd. Amend.) Bill 

The Hoase also agreed to Mr. M. P. Kolhe'e motion for reference of his <X , ft 
Local self-Govemment (seoond amendment) Bill, No. 10 of 1033, to a 


voter under the Act, is resident within any circle and — — — v~aw 

under the Aot The Government' did not oppose the motion. The Oounou then 
adjourned till the 15th. 

IdULLOUS FrE88 COMMENTS ON MEMHEB B 

15th. AUGUST In the CounoU to-day, after the question-time, the Preei dent lfa. 
B.W.A. Biewi made the following statement with regard to alleged libellous comments 
on the members of the Council 

“I have observed with regret that at timeB ^ libellous comments appear in tot 
columns of the newspapers concerning the conduct of hon ble members oi uus 
House. As the spokesman of this House and as the guardian of its ,Pf 
can not allow the"! to go unnoticed. My definite opinion is that if an hon hie memoer 
is libelled outside with regard to his oondnet on the floor of the House, I must pro- 
tect him as far as I can. In the future if such comments appear, I would request 
the hon’ ble members to bring them to my notice and I shall myself be on the look- 
out for them." T . . 

The President then announced that Mr T. /. Kedar, Opposition Lea der, had 
given notice to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the demands of peasants 
from Wardha who are at present in Nagpur. ^ 

Mr. Kmiar intimated the withdrawal of his motion, as negotiations were at present 
proceeding to reach a settlement 

Establishment of a High Coubt 

16th. AUGUST When the Hon’ble Mr. Ragkavendra Rao made a supple- 
mentary demand of one rupee for additional expenditure in connection with 
the establishment of a High Court in the Proviuce on January 9 next, Mr. R^A. 
Kan t ika r raised a debits urging that the High Court should he mo stly 

bvmmbersbftiie SaTand tKf the claims of members of the judicial 
should receive due consideration at the hands of the Government. 

Vangalmurti supported him. 


Mr. D. f. 



will be barristers, two members <n ™ * j"- H l ~~ it was the posi- 

Salabies Cut 


VAenm— 
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jttaok on the Government's policy in the matter. It may be recalled that in March 
last, the Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of cats on the ground of 
financial stringency. Subsequently, expenditure to restore cuts in reserved depart- 
ments was certified under Section 72 (t) of the Government of India Act The present 
demand was brought forward as the Government considered that the Government 
servants of all classes should receive equal treatment in this respect and believed that 
the existing discrimination will be recognised as unjust. They, therefore, asked the 
Counoil to reconsider its decision by presenting a supplementary demand. 

8evei;al members opposed the demand on the ground that the Government move 
was a violation of the views clearly expressed in* the House and that restoration of 
cuts in pants to local bodies was the more pressing need. 

The lion. Mr. Kh a par tie was glad to note that the inequality now prevalent 
iu the salaries of Education (Transferred). Department was * appreciated and 
there was desire to remove it. As regards grants to local bodies, they were bringing 
forward a token demand to indicate that the Government was examining the possi- 
bility of restoring cuts and that was more than a promise. 

The House agreed to the demand by 44 votes to 10. 

Supplementary demands for other Transfe’ red Departments wero also voted. 

The Council next agreed to spend Rs. 20,000 for the construction of roads in the 
Province. Expenditure under this head will be financed from the Government of India 
Reserve, under Road Development Account. 

The House further agreed to spend one lakh of rupees for reconstruction of the 
(•. P. Secretariat Buildings during the current year. The total estimated cost of 
restoration of the building to its former condition is two lakhs. 

Moving another supplementary demand in regard to grants to local bodies for 
education and general purposes, the Hon’ble Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, stated 
that the Government appreciated the hardships imposed on local bodies by cuts in 
grants. They wore at present examining the question. The demand was agreed to. 

First Offenders Parole Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. Rayhuvendra Rao introduced an important measuro in respect 
of release on parole of first offenders. In moving that the Bill he referred to a 
select, committee, Mr. Rao said : “The legal basis of probation rests on the power 
of the court to suspend conditionally the imposition or execution of a sentence. Its 
aim is to substitute for imprisonment or some other penalty a form of penal 
treatment which, it is assured, will be best able to achieve the reformation of the 
offender. Probation and parole are justified on the basis of their avowed reforma- 
tive influences and it has been claimed that a largo percentage of probationers and 
paroled persons do not return to crime. The Bill is a modern and rational departure 
iu penal treatment.” The motion was agreed to. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

The Hou'ble Mr. H. O. Khnpartle next moved that the C. P. Agricultural 
Produce Market Bill as reported by the select committee be passed into law, to 
which the Council agreed. The Bill, which was based on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, aimed at putting a stop to various malpractices 
which prevailed in grain markets and prevent the agriculturists from roceiving his duo 
share of the final price of his produce. 

Cotton Ginning Amend. Bill 

The Hon’blc Mr. E, Gordon's Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (C. P.) 
Amendment Bill, seeking to check certain malpractices like watering and mixing 
ol cotton and false packing of bales was circulated for eliciting public opinion 
I hereon. -The Council then adjourned. 

Delimitation Committee’s Report 

I7tb. AUGUST Visitors’ galleries were crowded to-day when the Council 
commenced discussion on the C. P. Delimitation Committee’s report and proposals 
for delimitation of constituencies of the Central Provinces and Berar Legislative 
Assembly, under the new constitution. . 

The Hon’ble Mr, E. Gordon , Finance Member, ami President of the provincial 
Delimitation Committee, presented the Committee Report and urged the members 
to express their opinion thereon. “Government”, he Baid, “is not committed 
to the Middle Scheme or any other Scheme but considers- that the tentative 
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scheme provides a suitable basis for disoossion with a view to elicit opinion 
o! members of the House. The Final conclusion of the Government, together 
with the Delimitation Comittee and the disoussions in the House wul be 
brought to the notice of the Hammond Committee.” Proceeding, Hon. Mr. Gordon 
said that under the India Bill, which has now been enacted into law, the Central 
Provinces and Berar would be oue province. He asked the members to take this 
point into consideration while discussing the Report and view the province as one 
unit instead of a conglomeration of oonilicting interests. 

Mr. Gordon next dealt with the details of the Middle Scheme and concluding 
stated that the Middle Scheme adumbrated in the Report sought to effect a compro- 
mise between conflicting interests. It was also based ou the greatest oommon 
measure of agreement ana he had no doubt that it would lead to greatest oommon 
harmony. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. J. Kedar (Opposition Leader) thou moved the following amendment 

“And upon suoh consideration this Council Is of opinion that the delimitation 
scheme should be framed on the following principles 

(a) That no weightage should on any account be given to Berar ; (b) that 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non-Muslim seats should generally prooeed on 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to he adjusted on consideration of voting 
strength ; (c) that a tahsil should ordinarily bo a unit of constituency ; (d) th jjf 
out of two seats allotted to Labonr, one should be tilled by Trade Union constituency : 
(e) that seats so released from Berar should be allocated to Marathi Central 
Provinces and Jubbulpore division ; (f) that, as regards seats reserved for 
scheduled castes, one more scat be allotted to Berar in exchange for an unreserved 
seat to be transferred from Berar to Central Provinces. 

This Council is further of opinion that a scheme based on these prinoiples be 
prepared by the Central Provinces Government and submitted to the Hammond 
Commission and that no other schemes hitherto submitted, which are inconsistent 
with the above principles, would be acceptable to this House. 

In moving the amendment Mr. Keaar devoted special attention to the question 
of allocation of seats to Berar. Referring to .the South Borough Commission’s 
Report he pointed out that in the pre-Keform days, the proportion of elected 
representatives from Berar to that of C. P. was 2 to *5. The Montford Reforms 
allotted 14 seats to Berar on the same proportion- the voting strength of eaoh 
constituent part of the province being the guiding principle. He urged that 
members from Berar should stick to the principle by which they hod gained in the 
past. On population basis, Berar was entitled to 22 seats, while on fhe voting 
strength she was entitled to 19 seats. The Middle Scheme provided 8 seats in excess 
of the voting strength, and five of the population basis. Neither financial considera- 
tions nor population basis were ever the basis for allocation of seats in the past and 
he considered that Berar was entitled only to 22 seats. 

Referriug to the contention of Beraris that they were entitled to more seats 
because they contributed more revenue, Mr. Kedar said that the demand was undemo- 
cratic. The India Bill did not go further than conferring a special responsibility ou 
the Governor for ensuring that a reusonable proportion of provincial expenditure was 
spent on Berar. The mother of Parliaments could not concede a] demand of the kind 
made by Berar members. 

Mr. R. A . Kanitker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Berar Members would move the 
following amendment to the motion of Mr. Kedar 

“Ana having considered it, this House resolves that in view of the political 
importance of Berar and its contribution to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to be given to Berar is extremely inadequate and although, according to the 
principles of representation recognized in enacting the Government of India Act, 
1935, Berar can legitimately claim 43 out of 112 seats in the legislative Assembly 
of the province, it should be allotted at least 37 seats so that the interest of Berar 
may be safeguarded and adjustment of the conflicting interests of the two parts of 
the province facilitated.” # 

In support of his contention Mr. Kanitker said that the weightage allowed to 
Muslims in the province should not be saddled on Berar only. They must also 
exclude the aboriginal population of the province while determining the voting 
strength as these classes had been separately provided for. Berar under these 
circumstances formed 24 per cent of the total population of the province ami out of 
the 84 (Non-Mahomedan) divisible seats she was entitled to 21 seats. Muslims of 
Berar would get 6 seats while 3 seats would be allotted to special constituencies, 
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IUb vat At ‘Ml on wUdk the Middle Bmmm had been framed. Mr. Xjurftfcer 
tether elated that the one of this province was one of a miniature federation and 
Barer was entitled to one third eeata as had been provided for in the Moral 

Boo 8Mb Fata# (Labour) in urging that at least one seat out of the two 
allotted to Labour should be .filled by ‘the Trade Union constituency oonsidered 
that the Middle Scheme wee thoroughly unsatisfactory and undemocratic as it 
ignored the'beeio principles ibrmulated by the various committees and commissi- 
ons appointed Jby Hie Majesty's Government He supported Mr. Zadar's 

Mr. 0. A, Oawai (Depressed dieses spokesmen) referred to Mr. Gandhi's 
letter reoentiy published on the question of primary elections under ♦he Poona 
fist and urged that four should be the marimam instead of minimum number 

of ittr****— at snoh elections. He also pleaded for increased representation 
to the De p re ss ed Glasses in Berar. 

Mrs, Xamabai 2b mb* was at the moment satisfied with the proposed arrange- 
mmO lor reormentation of women from Urban areas. £ 

Whom Bahadur Sped Hifaeat Alt; supporting the amendment, said that Berar 
has already had more than her due share in representation at the expense of 
other parts of the province. 

Dr. Pu*yab Be o Dethmukh (Berar) emphasised that it was neoessary for Berar 
to have one representative at least in the future cabinet, with a view to 
safeguard the interests of Beharis. 'While generally agreeing with Mr. Zanit- 
ker's viewpoint, he urged that the interests of rural women should not be 
sacrificed. Although Mr. Gandhi's interpretation of the provisions on the question 

of primary election in the Poona Plot, as outlined in his letter, was not oorreot, 

he was prepared to agree with it to bring Depressed Glasses in line with 
facilities extended to non-IUhomedans in the matter of elections. 

Mr. 8. 0. Naik asked for a few more seats to Depressed Glasses in 
Berar. 'While Mr. If. Y. Bhareef (Nagpur division Muslim) said that Bear 
need entertain no fears as regards treatment they would be accorded by the 
Oontral provinces since she hid in the past been always fairly treated by the 
latter province. 

Mr. £ P. Pemde complained that Berar had had advantageous treatment 
at the hands of the Government in preference to the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Zadar's amendment as regards representation on population basis was 
oarried by 81 votes to 89. The clauses recommending no weightage to Berar 
wii oarried by 38 votes to 30. The danse regarding Labour representation through 
a Trade Union C o n s tituency was adopted hy 27 votes to 19. 

The concluding portion of the amendment relating to the preparation of a scheme 
not based on the above principles was not moved. 

The Home then adjourned tins die . 



Tke Assam Legislative Ceaacil 

Ant mu S na ti o n Shi llong— 10th. to 18th. S np t mh n r 1935 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Coonoil opened at Shillong on the 
10th. September 193S. Two Government Bills. the Attorn Municipal Amendment 
BUI and the Assam Local Self-Government Bill were moved for consideration 
after the presentation of reports of Select committees. The Ooonoil then adjourned. 

Enquiry into Rtots* Position 

11th. SEP rEMHER:— -The suggestion that a Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the present economic position of the ryots of the province was 
accepted by the Council to-day. 

A resolution in this respect was moved by Mr. Rohini K. Ohudhuri who reoommen- 
ded the appointment of a committee, consisting of the Hon. the Revenue Member, 
two- Divisional Commissioners, the Director of Agriculture and five members 
elected by the Assam Council to inquire into the rural eoonomio position and 
the factors responsible, and to suggest means for the amelioration of the 
ryots. The mover said that the condition of the ryots was “going from bad to 
worse,” while the so-called peasant proprietors were in a grave plight. He quoted 
figures to show that imports into Assam of such products as rice, mousses, 
gar, sugar, wheat, ghee and mustard far outweighed the export of these products. 
He was of opinion that Assam’s products were not sufficient to meet the needs 
of Assam consumers. He did not agree with those who held that the agricul- 
tural products of the province were lying in the granaries for want of suitable 
marketing facilities. 

The Hon. Mr. W. L. Scolt , Revenue Member, while sympathising with 
the condition of the ryots, opposed the resolution on the ground that signs 
were now visible of the ryots securing better prices for their products. The revenue 
returns for the last four months, he said, showed better realization of land revenue as 
compared with the corresponding period last year and the downward trend had been 
ohecked. The speaker assured the House that the Government were studying the 
situation and would derive considerable benefit from the preliminary report of 
the Bengal Economic Inquiry as rural conditions in Assam and Bengal were practically 
similar. In regard to imports and oxports, Assam was exporting annually nearly 
2,700,000 maunds of tea. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das suggested that the crops had been {destroyed by 
the floods owing to the want or a sufficient number of railway culverts. While the 
ryots wtore paying increased revenue the conditions of their land was dally 

deteriorating in productivity and little or nothing was being done to remedy this state 
of affairs. 

Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Dutt said that Assam stood in urgent need of a 
recovery plan and an Economic Inquiry Committee was necessary— not to 
produce a voluminous report but to evolve a constructive scheme for improving 
agricultural produce and prices. , , ^ „ , 

Mr. W. B. D. Cooper welcomed the proposal, while Mr. Kasmath Satkia 

suggested that if the ryots could not cultivate paddy they should raise rabi 
crops, such as pulse, etc, and that the committee should look * into this 

^"WcT'jMmdranalh Oohain said that the agricultural prices were falling, and it 
ryots* condition did not improve the finances of the Government would 
suffer. ' 

Mr. H. a. Dennehy, Secretary, Transferred Departments, ^ pentad out 
that the Government had appointed a small, marketing organization in Aaaun 
whidh had ' already collected valuable data on which work could proceed. The 

Government would take the Council and the puMie tot# than confidence when 

27 
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the report of the marketing Officer was received. Furthermore, the Oommieei- 
oners of the two Valleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of the 
ryots. The present moment, the speaker added, was not opportune, from the 
financial point of view, for the organizing of research work for rabi crops and 
he was of opinion that a new Economic Inquiry Committee would be premature in 
viewr of what the Government were already doing in* this matter. 

Tp* resoitti&jKi -was put '*> * thf had. oerf.iedJ)y« naftoty wf wot*. 

* Toll Free Traffic on Bridges 

Bai Bahadur fhfan&ar Datto moved * .resolution recommending that the recently 
constructed bridges over the Dehing and Dikhow rivers be made toll free for all 
vehicular traffic and pedestrians. He agreed that these bridges were 
constructed from the 1 Petrol Tar 1 Fund, and as motorists had already been 
taxed they were being made to pay twice over. 

The Hon Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta , Judicial Member, asked 
why general revenue should bear the maintenance cost of these bridges. If it 
were a question of prinoipJe az to whether all major bridges should be made 
toll free that would be a different matter, but he could not differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges, 

The resolution, being put to the vote, was lost by 23 to 13 votes. 

Other Bills 

The Council aejrt took into consideration the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill, 
1934, the Assam . Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces Registration Bill , 1933 
and the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill , 1935. It was agreed that the Assam 
Embankment and Drainage Bill 1935, should be circulated for public opinion. 
The Government also accepted ' the motion for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the Assdm Land Revenue Reassessment Bill. 1935. 

Separate University for Assam 

13th. SEPTEMBER;— The Council to-day passed the supplementary demands for 
grants under General Administration, Police, Education and Civil Works. The demand 
for the appointment of a separate university for Assam led to a long discussion. 

Mr. Ronini Kumar Chaudhurg , in the course of a cut motion, severely critioized 
the appointment' of Mr. J. R. Cunningham on financial reasons. He was of 
opinion that the Government might have appointed one of the local officers, 
like Mr. Roberts, who was then on leave and who would be returning to India 
exactly at the time when Mr. Cunningham was expected to return, namely, towards 
the; end of October. In his opinion it was a waste of money to pay his 
passage both ways in addition to a salary of Rs. 3,250 per mensem when the work 
of collection of data fot a scheme could well be done by a local officer with an 
additional expenditure of only Rs. 175 per month by creating a post of lecturer. 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia pointed out that the amount now sought for, viz. 
Rs. 7,400 was a misleading one ns it included only the salary of the office 
for throe' months, while in reply to a question only this morning the Hon’ble 
Minister had . said that the special officer would finish his work by March next, 
which meant nearly five months' work. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramatali said that lie had great respect for Mr.* 
Cunningham, but he was afraid that the Government had been proceeding -so 
slowly m this matter that no scheme could be ready in time for presentation 
before the ' Subvention ' Committee. The resolution for the establishment of the 
university was passed in the Council in May last and now it was Septem- 
ber. They had heard that a man was being asked to collect material and figures, 
but he had not even been appointed as -yet.” 

Mr. ff. G. Dmnehu depreo&ted a discussion on the comparative merit of 
officers on the iloor of the House. He informed the House that the special 
officer had already been appointed subject to sanction by the Government of 
India and that he would reach India by the end of October: As regards the 
time to be taken, lie expected the work to be finished in three months, though 
some more time might be taken for preparation of the report. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddim Ahmed disapproved of the appointment on the ground 
that when, a special co mm it te e would he sitting to examine the scheme pre- 
parbd bythespeoial officer, the latter would be out of India and this would be 
adistincf disadvantage. 
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KAa* Sahib liaulavi Makmad Ali did not appreciate the views o! the AsaaacM 
members in disapproving such a small expenditure as Rs. 7,500 for having 
a good special officer when they would have to spend lakhs for a university. 

Ihe Bom'ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, Education Master, protested that the 
Government was doing everything they could to expedite the matter, 
and that even now they wore collecting material for preparing a scheme for 
the university in Assam. 

Rat Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Ooswami asked whether this task could 
not be given to another officer to be done with less cost.* 

Mr. Qopendra Lai Das Chowdhurt said that those who were clamouring for a 
university for Assam must be prepared to pay the necessary cost for it. 

The cut motion being put the vote was lost by 30 to 13. 


Sal art Increase in Boiler Department 

Mr. Karinalh Saikia next objected to the whole demand for Us. 5,107 tinder 
the Head “Boiler Department'’ to cover the extra increase of salary of . the 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, the second Assistant Boiler Inspector, and the special 
scale of pay of Rs. 110 to Rs. 160 of the head clork coming from Calcatta, 
although the scheme approved by the Council was Rs. 70 to Rs 100. Mr. 
Saikia’s main argument was that Mr. Nickels accepted the post of Chief 
Inspector Of Boner aud came on the scale of Rs. 600 to Rs. 750 while he 
was in Bengal, and he saw no reasou why the pay had been raised even before 
one working season. Regarding the second Assistant Boiler Inspeotor he saw 
no reason for this appointment unless the Government could show that tpo 
number of boilers in the province had considerably increased. He quoted f*°m 
the speech of the late Leader of the House, now His Excellency Bir Abraham 
Laine to show that the number of boilers was gradually decreasing,* # 

He added that people wore taking to crude oil engines for convenience ana 
also gto avoid botneration of boiler examination^ which means cleaning and 
stoppage of work- Furthermore, the wood fuel . in garden . estates was gradually 


bead clerk hM PQt, be a technical man. .... ... ... * a..* 

Mr. Rohibi Kutner (Jhoirdltury, in support *.of Mr. ’Saikia, suggested that there 
vhte no justification for giving a special salary to Mr . Nickels wheii he 
come on the pay he Was drawing in Bengal, He held that if this o 
wiUfcte to work on the pay offered, the Government of Bengal might be i ^ked to give 
another officer, on the scale approved by the Council. He condemned also the bringing 
Of^head 1 cldri from outside tnq province. 


the impbrtiition of a highly paid oler^ from Bengal was an 
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nanae in the rupee. Regarding the present position of the ryots, reports had! tots 
received from the Commissioners of the Aspem sad Surma valleys, and whether fur- 
ther reduction was necessary would be considered. . . 

Mr. Bohittf K#mur Chaudhury pressed for a redaction of at least fiO par sent 
la the Kamrup district where flood, famine and pestilenoe had reduced the ryots to 
destitution. . . 

Gbants-in-Aid to Schools 

On a resolution moved by Mr. Hirmdra Chandra Chakravarty for a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 200 for the Rqja Govinda Chandra Memorial High School at Barkhok, the House 
had the opportunity of listening to an important enunciation of principle on the distri- 
bution of grants-in-aid to sohools. 

The Hon. Maulvi Abdul Hamid , Minister of Education, while sympathising with 
the demand made by Mr. Chakravarty, pointed out that it would not be proper to take 
up the case of an individual school here or a school there but the oases of all schools 
in the province should be considered together. The Minister also pointed out that on 
account of a out motion passed by the Council , the Government was precluded from 
making any re-appropriation even within the allotment sanctioned by the House for 
disbursements on education. , 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das, in opposing the Resolution, did not think it proper to dis- 
turb the budgetary position at the .teg end of the year. He did, not. like preferential 
treatment being aooorded to any particular school. 

The mover of the resolution pressed for consideration, being shown to each school 
on its merit He brought to the notiee of the House that some schools were receiving 
grants while others were suffering for want of funds and urged revision of the whole 
system of giving new grants to sohools. 


High Count fob Assam 

The question of establishing, a High Court in Assam was discussed at considerable 
length on two resolutions. 

Mr. kaainath Saikia'* resolution, as amended by Khan Bahadur $enunat. Ali* was 
carried by the House. It recommended to. the Government of Assam to take the neces- 
sary steps for including in the proposals to be presented before the. Subvention Com- 
mittee a scheme for the establishment of h High Court in Assam. 

.Tue Hon. Hat Bahadur promod* C hand fa Dattn, Judicial Member, said that in 
accepting this resolution Government would not commit themselves tp thd ouestion of 
establishment of a High Court in Assam for several reasons, one bping that the finapoial 
condition of the prpymoe did not warrant the additional burden. . 

Bai. Bahadur Nilaipbdr flotta said that without.' a. High. Court aud. a. Univer- 
sity, proympial auMmy in Assam. would be a farce-: . t .... 

Mr. Btrmdra Lai Dak felt that with the provincial deficit standing at moip than Ba 
3Q,OOOit was net proper to raise this issue at, the moment. . 1 

Mr. Gonendrp. Lai, Da» .said it was incongruous t to ask for. a .cpstly.High Court 
ije membra were constantly pressing, for /remiadiou or reduction of IapfK, 
hope, he ggia, had been laid on subvention, but they could uqt. expect .m-r 
— 1 as subvention. A High Court would coat , nothing under . Rs. , 2 
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Msulti itei Aftyfd &ao*ksdm Biid. that ttta. oondltlott of the tenants* in Boalfiafca 
was worst, than those in the other districts. The ntotfon tfsa put to the vote and Mat 

^osuithsnx or Ssancxs by Xjpummw 


A resolution was moved by Rham Bahaaur Jiaulwi Muhammad Maakruf reooin- 
mending that,, following the line adopted by Bengal; all appointments in the nsetked 
ranks he' made by competitive' examinations, exoepfctng those in the Education, 
Medical and Enginee ring deuaxtments. 

Ml E Ml Prichard Chief Secretary, gave a brief history of the present method 
of reornltment in Assam which, he said, was a combination of examination' and 
selection. ; He informed; the House* that the matter woedd be. examined by the PnhUc 
Services Ccmmissibn which would be appointed under the Reforms. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which some members expressed themselves 
in favour of competitive examination while ethers favoured the existing method. 
The resolution was carried. 


Eswlishment of Lira Mortgage Banks 

A resolution, brought by Mr. Kaainotk Soikia r for the establishment &Md 
Mortgage Banks on a co-operative basis was opposed hy the Hon, Manivi Abdul 
Hamid, Mu&ter-in-Charge, on the ground that even the existing banks in Jorhaft 
and Gauhati were not working satisfactorily. . . . 

Mr. Satat Kamar Das of Gfcohar strongly supported the establishment ef 
TArid 'Mortgage Banks f for the benefit of both * zemindar and ryot. The resolution -mss 
ultimately refected. 

Assam Municipal Amino. Bill 

The Council then passed ihe Assam Municipal tAi^ehtoWt) i 
by. Mr. tiohini Kumar phoudhary* and as amended 1( by the Selecf jflteNjJgfc 
w> Il come. into force on January 1 i*ext The >Stil sought to^bofltrp ] \mimum 
within tjhe mfiniclpsl areas in. the proyxnoe. The main provision was tha t Jfo y aea 
municipal limits shall by used far qinematographjo performances, Ar 

variety .shows for the purpose of rpgtjar ; gfuh without < thfi JWJIWW PpnjMJWgn, w 
the jBpard :and in accordance.. With,, suoh conditions and on.qpch. terms, as the positt 
may see fit. *f> impose” 

Otojer KoN-OmcL^ Bills 


• The / Council also. . passed the ♦ Aaaam Mdharhmtda * Uar*(uge$ . mad Vivoroa 
Reyintratidn . Bill, t9&3, ■ brought . by. Maiflavi Abdm l Rkoliqu * • Chowdhurg . 

’Assam' (^minal : L*w £xBxb.*$LL 

17tBi. SEPTEMBER.:— the. .Assam Crimmsi Uw.Ameniwpt Bil.U W». was pgMci 
in, top Council, to-day. The. Hon. Bat. Bahadur,,, Pr.imodt -Chandra , 2 Jadjoim 


elicit public opinion before January 1 next,, was lost, as well as ..tjm^ y j fypam fnt by 
Afaplvi Abdul Khaliqm Choudhiuy, seeking to redned the .term ofimpsisQnment to 
one year from three years. . 

..The maia.provisioos of the Bill were stated to be us i follows; — 

'•After Sedftoe Sael thb' Assam <Srimtoal'li»iw Amendafat Jlet 1*34 the <«61kwte< 
Motion ahall.be inserted : — ‘31— Whoever knowingly baa to tad 
Mttr, hook «■ other, doontoeht. (a) , the importation of which haa bem |wohiWW-*yar 
STsee Ods&> (6) cog* whsW« hfr* hm daol^ to Aa/ortait airto 

oy tend; tfir mbits to or to enobnrsg^ ^£e y dommi&sion 9t r^twr; jpoww 

daedity or, criminal intimidltiba, bt ^teQfteaos " 

Acl lWR ot ' Baetieni* 


dspdity^lQjj, criMnsl intimidktibn, or 'Vttijtttiu 
Aef^lBTfi^the ^i^lefnvi ^Subblin^ Aoti'lW; 1 of 


ftU THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE OOUHdL (tfULOM- 

38$ 320, 382, 388, 399, 400, 402, 425. 438, 440 or . 467, of the Indian Penal Code, or 
(b) directlyexpresa approval or admiration of aaj mb offianot in a. mr Gkely to 
mutant* the eammion of the offence, shall— unless he prom that he had mob 
newspaper* book or doeemeat in his possession (1) m oiroomtanoea indicating that he 
did not intend' that it eonid be need for the purpose of . disseminating any doctrine 
tending to farther or encourage the terrorist movement) or (II) for the purposes of 
horn fide research or study not oonneoted with the terrorist movement— be punishable 
with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with , fine or with both. 1 

Permanent Oadbe fob Public Health Dept. 

The Council then passed the motion moved by the Bon. Rai Bahadur Kanak 
IM Barm, Minister for Local-Self-Government, recommending the creation of a 
permanent cadre for the Public Health Department iu Assam, consisting of six 
assistant surgeons, 82 sub-assistant surgeons. 90 disinfectant carriers, 74 peons and 
10 oleits, in. place of the present corresponding number of temporary posts, and- for 
the permanent retention of the ten temporary sub-inspectors of vaccination. The 
schemes, • which involved an estimated- increase in the ultimate annual cost of fis. 
47,000, irrespective of pensionary charges, would take effect from January 1 next. 

Other Bills Passed 

Thfe Council also passed the Askant Municipal Amendment Bill , 1935, the Assam 
local Self-Government Amendment Bill 1935, and the Bengal , Agra and Assam 
Civil Courts ( Assam Amendment) Bill, 1935. In connexion with the last named Bill, 
Bai Bahadur Nilambar Datta objected to the giving of larger powers to — unsiffs, as 


mm n kith 3 itth » fi 1 ih iTit h ittwii 


Assam Delimitation Committee's Report 

18th. SEPTEMBER The Hon . Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta , Judicial 
Member, in -introducing the ^Government's delimitation of constituencies Proposals, 
*aS8ured. the' House tbat'thfc debate would be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee 
for their consideration. 

Maulvi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury moved an amendment, suggesting the forma- 


Miu Aj.MHLipofU Uiaua^ vi . . uaui^«uj buuuivibiuu vuc , auu iu ^yuui 

. anil tbs . rest ,o^.Hawganj . one. The amendment was not pressed tor acceptance. .. 

In moving' an amendment, Mr. Sdilcia said that, contrary to the expectation of the 
people, both the Assam Franchise Committee and the .Government had made separate 
electorates instead of joint electorates for the European and Indian planters as well as 
commerce men;' ■ He argued that it might be said that Indian planters were fewer than 
the European ' planterb^nd^ -as such the ‘ two Indian planter members - would be nomi- 
nees of the Europeans, but this did. not. apply to the Commerce and Industry consti- 
% tuency where , the. Indian voters would, outnumber the European^.. ,Xhe Em opeap m®®- 
,ber for the Commerce constittcfnoy WouM, therefore, be the one whom T JndnmS prefer- 
rikTlir the event Of 'Wo Europeans coritefctingthe seat The separate electorate principle, 
be said, should, not be extended. to non-communal constituencies like Planting, 0dm- 
merdd, Industry andlapdlMis: 

. the hhftehdment was’ehbpeSuently withdrawn. 

'KHtiWWtiddut R&amfri AH's amendment;^ claiming ' 13 seats’ 'foir Assam Talley 
Modems in the Assam Legislative Assembly was carried by 22 to 20 votes: 

Rai Bahadur Nitdmbar Datta wanted' an extra non-Mohammedan seat for Dibru- 
ugarh. Xhan SahibiMaulavi Mixaher Rahman said ,fhat. the Modems should, . bo given 14 
.floats in the Assam. Volley. 

Jfaaifos Mwmauidr.Ati pressed, fog the restoration , of ' the. one general .unreserved 
'•seat iir Sunamganj whfeh was ta bp .taken away for^Biflar Sylhjet. Wm\ Bahadur 
•iNuruddift Ahmed andlfr. Rohini Kqunar Ghsudfcury supported. tiua amendment 

Mr. Mullan, Reforms.. Officer, M his maiden j. speech tnsutif theAsssm 
Iranchise . Committee for the help ..they bed given in preparing * W Government 

ss* a&tut aesmsM. m t-iss&s; 

bjr nr- .:]Umri«. HapaMd, aa n- O owK v m. of, ~ Amn, who tarwallriout th* 
.jnoriMe and who ww.M «p«t oa, elftfiot. wd . Jranohis,. . jjuitten. , , i weipMdwr 
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turned Hie House that the question o! an additional Moslem seat for the Amain 
VaDef and an additional seat for Sunamgaaj would be carefully jamming He 
further said that every single valid objection raised would be brought to the 
notice of Ahe Delimitation Committee, which would visit Assam on October 85 
next These proposals* after they hid Wen reported ton \$ thA TkA^Kkm 
OomndHeei would be issued as Orders-in Council, according to the Govmmmxt 
of India Act 

H. E. Thx povaaNon’s Swan h . 

In proroguing the Council His Exoellenoy the Governor, Sir Abraham Lotus 
narrated the changes which Assam had undergone before it attained its present position 
of a Governor's province, and the substantial strides that it had made. *In the 
matter of general internal development, despite the retarding effect of grievous local 
calamities, and in the field of constructive legislation as well, the province has no 
reason to be ashamed of its record." He was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to give his assent to such an important measure as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of 1935. 

Referring to the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935, whioh the Counoil 
had passed yesterday, 8ir Abraham observed that some of the members had dubbed 
this measure as “a piece of repressive legislation." He pointed out that the develop* 
meat of nation*buiiaing departments postulated condition of collective peaoe and of 
individual aeourity, both of life and property, throughout the borders of the provinoe ; 
and it was only when necessity arose that recourse to a measure of precaution like 
this would be had. His Excellency referred with appreciation to the assistance whioh 
level-headed public men of the provinoe “had given to the anti-terrorist propaganda 
work started in many areas in ABsam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread within its territories of the cankerous growthof 
terrorism and its less obvious but none the less insidioos allies." He observed that 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, oould make substantial progress 
in all aireotious he did not see why, with the enlarged opportunities that the new 
Constitution would offer, it should not go forward and prosper. 

His Excellency compared Assam with Belgium, the filiation, of .which, he said, 
was composed of heterogenous elements like that of Assam, but which, without losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or less organic whole in a oommpn 
allegiance to their Crown. He had, he said, firm belief in Assam’s bright future if ouly 
its people remained substantially united in desiring and doing their best to retain then 
provinces as a separate and effective unit in the proposed Federation. Assam had in 
the past been remarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating into a more or less 
co-herent whole within its spacious holders the numerous tribes and peoples which 
constitute its composite population. His Exoellenoy saw no- reason why the process of 
gradual assimilation and consolidation should not go on, and quoted the instances of 
the United Kingdom and the United States -of America. 

He had, he said, referred to this subject because in recent years he had . noticed 
regrettable signs of fissiparous tendencies creeping into Assam politics. .Assam, tad 
hitherto been very muon freer than most provinces from internal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions. He implored the people of Assam not to be led. 
away by internal jealousies and recriminations, based on short-sighted considerations 
of a purely parochial character, and advised them to devote themselves to the promo- 
tion of the future well-being or the provinoe as a whole without wasting their tiqie 
and energies in setting up one Valley against the other, or one purely local or sectional 
interest against another. 

Referring to the impending constitutional changes, His Exellency said that owing to 
the multiplicity of the issues involved, the shortness of time and other ciroumstaabee 
beyond their control, it had not been possible for the Assam Government to nonsuit 
the local legislature m respect of every matter on whioh their advice wag sought Re 
assured* the Council, however, that in tendering any advioe or in making any .reopen* 
mendation the Government had been inspiredby the desire to safeguard to the beat 
of their ability the best and permanent terrorists of the provinoe as « whole .and its 
inhabitants. His Exoellenoy ,in conclusion paid tribute to the work of Ifr. Roffey, a wise 
counsellor and a stanaoh friend* 

' The House was then prorogu$d by order of the Governor. 
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Urn monsoon a— tea of the WtHtit ft ^nr Legislative Counoll commenced at Ranohi 
on the 26tk JUgnat IMS. After auction hours the Indian Foreei Amendment SHI 
by the BeriUe Mr. ffubbaek waa taken up. Bis motion was that this bill .be 
referred te a aoleot committee. In coarse of his short speech he said that the Forest 
Deesrtmsnt, though now administered by the reserve side of the Government, in. IS 
monthf * wilFpms into the hands, of the Minister responsible to the legislature. 

Be also referred te the increase in the number of. forest cases of theft The bill was 
to'hheek theft in forests by forbidding entrenoe into them. 

Pundit Qedavaete Miera opposed the motion. 

There being no other speaker besides the mover and Pandit Misra who opposed 
the motion;, the debate* did not take s long time and terminated in the appointment of 
a select oommittee consisting of seven non-official members and three officials. 

SomanaorranT: Dsmands 

She next item on the agenda was. the supplemental^ demands. There were 
attogeteeriSi 4emsnds involving expenditure of . over RS15 lakhs. By a demand for 
grant which evoked considerable opposition Government asked for a supplementary 
grant. to finapoe a new aoheme of aamihlate^im of justice . aooording to. which they 
were going te rednee the nesofm of subordinate judges acting a& District and Sessions- 
Judges ana to appoint LOJSk<, men . in their pteoee on . the ground that the former 

, 8mdW4an*nd* Ma contended that by way of- a resolution the approval 
> pouneil abonld have been taken, drat He. was followed by other Bpmkers, 
y, Mr. ffafa, Mai Bahadur Dteurka Nath, Baba Barmadeo Steph ana 
n Qa n», Mr. Teeny: and. Baba Simula. Charon 8ingh. 
e Au'me finunee Member foflioafag the position of the Government said that 
they bad to take the approval of the Sfcoretxry of State or the Government of India 
before finally c hiding upon the mesanre to be taken. The Council then, adjourned* 

Rusal Dsmonim nv Brora 

i 27th. AUGUST j-r Two amendments were moved to the motion of the Hnauee 
: the aoheme of expenditure of the Government of India mat of 
half lakhs for rural development One was* .by Rot -mimim 

^ , Sekojk who suggested the: appointment of a committee ef officials and 

non-officials to prepare a scheme of ezpen dtfmra 

The other amendment was ;hy ft. . 8. JC PL 8i*ha, who emphasised that in 
addition to pmoetog to spend me money on .eomnumteatfon and water simply, the 
Government should spend something to otiose eowdungaa manure instead of <as fseL 
He said that if coal was used as fuel oowdong oould be saved to be used as manure, 
touof oowdpng saved wcsM ultima tel y help to; prodnoe M tens of- food 

BsffcAffiMa, after whom Pundit dhuumrie 
scheme, observed .that , while .Qtonmemt 
oat foe. cultivation. udiO tifins imi mKoi- 
j wapaft .away, it mm anfpiWqr.tfca* Oa- 
" — ' ioa 
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lopmant was resumed to-day. He spoke for three quarters of an hoar andtouohed the 
points raised by several members who had opposed the motion. 

The amendment of Bat Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay being pat to vote, was 
defeated by 38 to 48 votes. The amendment of Ur. 8. K. P. 8%nka was lost without 
a division. 

Bihab & Omasa Okas Bill 


The 3on*hU Mr. Hubbaob then introduced the B. A 0. Cess Bill. Its reference toi 
Select Committee was opposed by Baba J fanindranath iiukhtrje*, who moved that it 
be circulated. The motion for circulation was supported by Mr. PatUrtan. member 
from Indian Mining Association. I 

The plea of the Government for the Bill was that the revenue of Distriot Boards of 
Manbhum and Hasaribagh was gradually decreasing to about one- tenth of what it 
was ten years ago. Therefore special taxation on the ooal mines was necessary. 

The point raised by Mr. Jtukherjee was that at the present time of economic 
depression, ooal mines were not able to pay extra taxation. 

The Uon’ble Mr. Hubbaok, however, accepted the motion for circulation. 


Co-opebattve Society Amend. Bill 

The Go-operative Society Amendment Bill was then taken into consideration an^ 
passed. 


Municipal Ambkd. Bill 


The Municipal Amendment Bill, whioh empowers the Government (to dissolve tt 
Municipality in the event of deterioration in municipal administration due ts iithri— , 
gues and factions was under discussion when the House adjourned. 


Non-official Resolutions 

29th. AUGUST : — The Council passed a resolution to-day— Mr. W. H. Meyriek 
(Planters) asking the loodl Government to move the Government of India to sanction 
the contribution of a branch Railway line of Bengal North-Western Railway to bo 
known as Ohakia Trans-Gandak-Sidhwalia Chord line Project, whioh was estimated to 
cost Rs. 46 and half lakhs, including the bridge across the Gandak and which would 
cover most of the£fertife paddy area of India and network of sugar factories. 


30th. AUGUST Two non-official resolutions fer carrying out irrigation surVey a) 
the provinoe and giving vocational bias to education imparted in secondary schools 
were withdrawn after discussion in the Council to-day.. The Government announoed 
that they oontemplated^uiodertaking legislation for minor irrigation works in the province) 
in near future. 


2nd. SEPTEMBER At to-day’s sitting of the Council, replying to a question of 
Babu Jamuna Kariee as to whether (a) a confidential enquiry had been made or was pro- 
posed to be made py the local Government to ascertain the nature and the extent of 
the village Industries Association's working in Bihar, the manner of its operation 
and its effect on the masses and what was the reason for their surveying t the pro- 
gramme < 


any 

Association ia the matter of tho uplift — — — . --- , .. . . Ir- 

an enquiry had boon made because they wished to keep tlieiMelves informed of the 
natur e a nd development of the Association’s activities ; and (b) that the Association 
had not asked for the assistance of Government , , . ... 

Babu Jamuna Rarjce moved a resolution asking Government to appoint under 
section 112(i) of the Behar Tenancy Aot a 8pecial Officer to enquire into the 
conditions in Behar proper with a view to reducing rents, where necessary. 

The resolution was defeated by 61 to ,12 votes. The landlords and also some 
tenants’ representatives opposed the proposal on the ground that it would not be 
conducive to the interests of tenants. The Government also opposed the resolntion, 
pointing out the serious legal and practical difficulties in the way of its acceptance. 

Non-Official Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day a number of non-oflicial Bills were cir- 
culated for dieting public opinion. 
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The Muualman Wokf Bill of Mr. fiassan Jan for the control of Mussahuut chari- 
table religious endowments in the province was not taken up as the member did not 
neve for its consideration. The Council then transacted official business, all Government 
inpplementarv demands being voted and the Bihar and Oriesa Municipal Amendment 
9wi (an official measure) being circulated for opinion. 

Behar Delimitation Proposals 

41b. SEPTEMBER The Council discussed to-day the Government's Delimitation 
proposals for the new provincial legislatures. 

I Mr. Bubback , on behalf of the Government, inviting discussion on the subject, 
Heated that there was no finality about the proposals, as they were yet to be examined. 
Phe Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India. As regards cumulative 
Lnd distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
tingle non-transferable vote systems which had many advantages. 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial olaims for larger 
dumber of seats mid criticising the Government proposal for single vote system and 
Ikral member constituency. The debate had not concluded when the Connoil 
[djoumed. 

5th. SEPTEMBER An interesting issue was raised to-day over single versus plural 
irote system stating that it gave a better chance to an important minority to express its 
riews reflecting the public opinion truly, while the plural system supporters urged 
jhat the system was more sound and productive of communal harmony. 

6th. SEPTEMBER —Rat Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay's amendment providing 
lor constituencies having the right of electing more that a member, each voter must 
kave as many votes as the number of members to be elected provided only one vote 
>e oast for one member was carried. 

' The Gounoi was then prorogued . 


The Borina Legislative Cooncil 

August Session — Rangoon — 6th. to 14th. August 1935 

No Confidence Motions 

The Burma Legislative Council, which commenced its session at Rangoon on the 
lib. Augutt 1935, refused to grant leave to U Ba Shwe to move his motion of no- 
•onfidence in U Ba Pe, Forest Minister. Only 28 members stood up, 34 being the 
required number. 

U Ba Sh toe's second motion of no confidence in the .Education Minister alsol fell 
hrough, the House refusing to grant leave. Only nine stood up in favour of the 
notion. 

Earlier, the House unanimously recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of Mr. 

N. Parakh, the doyen of the Council, on a condolence motion moved by the Finance 
Member. 

Demolition of Hindu Temple 

Mr. Oanga Singh's adjournment motion to criticise the Government’* action in demo- 
lishing a Hindu Kali temple on Voyle Road and thereby wounding the (feelings of the 
Hindu community lapsed owing to want of quorum after the House bad discussed it 
for au hour. 

Earlier, the Finance Member pointed out that the motion was not in order but the 
President overruling the former's objection fixed 4 o'clock for discussion. 

Indo-Burma Tribunal Report 

13th. 4k 14th. AUGUST The two-days' debate on the report of the Indo-Burma 
Financial Tribunal which began on the 13th. concluded on the 14th., the House 
carrying seven resolutions and rejecting one. 
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Ths JVnoiMf Member, at the outset announced on the 13th. that the Government wood 
not veto on the motion put before the Hooae nor would they speak, except to oorreot 
any misapprehension in the oourse of the debate, the proceedings of whioh would be 
oommnmoated to the Secretary of State for India for information. 

Seven resolutions were moved of whioh U Maung Gyi. f Dr. Ba Haw's Party ) 
moved three, one of whioh recommended fixing 5 per oent ratio for Burma's oontrli 
bution in respect of liabilities to India, instead of seven and a half per oent Another 
suggested 90 years for repayment instead of 45 years and the. third resolution urged 
that all financial liabilities found due by Burma to India on financial settlement between 
the Governments of India and Burma should be met by the Government of Great 
Britain as a token of goodwill. 

U Mina* ( people’s party ) moving a fourth resolution demanded that besides the 
5 per oent ratio, due deductions should be made in favour of Burma for the dis- 
advantages resulting from her past association with India. 

V Sanyum ( People's Party ) proposed that the application (?) Committee should 
consist of five members, including two non-officials, one from Burma and the other 


U Kya Gain ( People's Party ) wanted that Burma should not be considered as 
owing India anything on account ot Burma Railways. 

U Saw ( People’s Party ), moving the last resolution, reoommended that Burma 
should not be held responsible for any public debts contracted before Burma became 
|«rt of India or for oost of the Burmese war or for cost of any wars outside 

A large number of members of all parties snpported the resolutions. 


When the debate was resumed on the*14th. shortMafter twelve o’olock, all members 
of Dr. Ba Maw's Party, led by U. Thi, Whip of the Party, walked out protesting against 
the action of the Leader of tho House for not giving his oonsent to U Maung Gyi 
( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) to move his motion, rejecting the Tribunal’s report in toto. 


TJ Maung Maung Gyi (Dr. Ba Maw's party), while walking out. said that he with- 
drew his three motions moved on the 13th. as they were done without the consent of 
the Party, but he did not ask permission of the President for withdrawal before 
leaving the Chamber. 

On the 13th. the President disallowed the motion for rejection of the Tribunal 
Report on a point of order raised by the Leader of the House that when the mover 
was called to make his motion, ho was not in his seat Therefore, at a later stage, 
be was debarred from moving it. 

U Ba Than (People’s Party) moved another resolution fixing the period for 
repayment at 60 years, the first instalment being payable five years after separation. 

All Burmese Parties condemned the report as not being* fair to Burma in its 
recommendations, while Mr. ,1. Tait said that the European commercial community 
recognised the award and accepted it as the best possible solution of a problem that 
bristled with difficulties. ^ _ 

Among the resolutions passed, five by U Ba Than, Min Ob, U So Nyun, U Kya 
Going and U Saw were earned without a division. 

O Maung Maung Gy? a resolution demanding ninety years for the repayment of 
liabtiitiea was lost without a division, while another resolution of his fixing five per 
cent ratio was carried without a dissentient. His third resolution recommending 
that the Government of Britain should bear all of Burma’s financial liabilities to 
India was carried by 20 votes to 9, the European bloc voting against. 

Indians, excepting Mr. Ganga Singh , did not participate either in the debate or in 
the voting. 

Earfier, when the President asked for the sense of the House about U Maung 
Manag Gyi's three resolutions, it refused to grant leave for withdrawal. Consequently 
they were pat to vote. The Council was then prorogued. 


Tie N. V. Frutier Legislative Ceittil 

PBonti iaAim BuimrigoH ot Gubkuxhx k Em 

The N. W. frontier Legislative Council opened its session at Peshwar on fee 41k 
NevMiW lfSS. All members of tiie minority party were absent The FtuMm&mA 
out a lengthy communication explaining the reasons of their absence which stated:— 

*As we a& IJinduand Sikh elected members of the Legislative Council hive de- 
cided to absent ourselves from the present session of the Bouse we consider it our 
data to explain the oironstanoes that have led to onr this deoiskm. 

•The reoent circular of the Government Transferred Department about *&"&*&** 
(Hindi and Gurmukhi from media of inetraotion in eohools in the province hae canoed 
consternation amongst the Hindne and the Sikhs throughout the province. We have 
been deluged with undone enquiries and the lading on the subject of onr oomsumi- 
ties is so strong tint we, who represent them in the Legislative Council cannot hi 
oommon feirness or aooording to the parliamentary practice ignore it We fed that 
this oironlar constitutes a grave mensoe and direct challenge to onr religion and 
outturn. The navd principle, which the oironlar seeks to introduce into onr educa- 
tional system, exists in no other province in India. The .arguments advanced lor a 
i violent change in the policy stated in the memorandum conveying the instructions of 
fthe Government to the Direotor of Pnblio Instruction and the inapeotrees nf girls' 
tsohoob .are in onr opinion, most untenable and unconvincing. The only effective 
constitutional method open to us, under the present oiromnstanoes of recording onr 
protest and conveying .onr strong lading on the subject, is to absent onrsdves from 
mm mt&m. We realise the utter helplessness of our position, hut it Is permissible 
to hope that onr action may lead .to a searching of the heart on the part .of all-right 
thinking pereons as te the examination d the question. Lest interested parties may 
nriristarprot onr action we would like to make dear that we have the greatest respect 
fer the chair and our abstention implies no .dfcconriesy to it or fee House. We have 
always oo-operatod with the Government and fee majority for fee betterment and 
development off this .province, where we have aH that is dear to us and would always 
do so dsonld onr oo-cperation be really appreciated. But we have been injured on 
the moot vital point viz., onr religion and culture which is dearer to ue than anything 
else end which the Government are solemnly pledged to protect It will constitute 
an Intdleotnd oppression of the worst kind to enforce ns to transcribe onr scriptures 
into Urdu for the benefit of cur womenfolk whose education is sought te be directed 
bf ns en the present lines which ensure both a study qf their religious books and an 
enlightenment of their mind with knowledge of things in general. We do not at all 
aim to train onr giris fer professional careers and we attach a great importance to 
fee thorough study of onr religious books which are in Hindi and GuzmukhL The 
Government circular ignores an this. We shall thank you to pfeaae xeeAfeia 
explanation to fee House.' 

This evoked a discission, the Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum, asking if this ‘boycott' 
was a constitutional method of representation but fee president deferred consideration 
of fee constitutional aspect 

The Home Member, Sir Chary* Cunningham next introduced the Putnab Land 
Benenue Frontier Province Amendment Bill and Molar Vehicles Taxation BUI which 
fee Council agreed to take into consideration on or after Nov. 19. The non-official motion 
to oirculato fee Motor Taxation Bill for pnblio opinion was defeated by 15 to 11 votes. 

Sir Abdul Qayum , Minister, introduced fee Hazara Forest Bill which will be 
circulated tor pnblio opinion by Feb. 15 on non-offioial motion. 

6th. NOVEMBER The Oouncil passed two non-official Bills— fee Village Council* 
and Muelim Personal Law 8hariat Application Bills and circulated lor pnblio opinion 
the AnU-proetUntion Bill and Petty Zammdar •’ Relief Bill introduced by Nswafasada 
Ahahaaawas. 

A non-official amendment depriving proposed Village Councils ot judicial functions 
was defeated by 17 against 11 votes. Bills passed to-day had been before fee OcanoD 
far fee past two yean and aroused acute controversies. 

Daring intemUatiom, fee Home Member said feat fee local Government was 
corresponding with fee G ov e r nme nt of India on fee subject of subvention but did 
not dWc^mo nature dt fee oo m sp onden oe. 
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Tie Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Wardha— 29th. July to 1st* August 1935 


The Working Committee met at Wardha from July 29 to August 1, 1935. Babu 
Bajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present 

Sri y»5frt>bbhai Patel, Smt Saroiini Naidu, Sri Jamnalal BajajL Sri Pattabhi Sitaram- 
8ri Gangadhar Rao Beshpaabe, Sri K. F. Nariman. Sn Purshottamdas Tandon. 
Sn Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Sri Surendra Mohan Moitra, Sri Syed Mahmud, 8n 
JainmdM Daulatram, Sri J. B. Kripalani. 

Sn Bhulabhai J. Desai, Sri Go rind Ballabh Pant, Sri S. Satyamurti and Sri Shankar 
MaoDeo attended the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Jubbulpore on April 23, 24 and 25, 1996 
were confirmed. 


1 — Confirmation of Office Secretary 

The Committee confirmed the appointment of Syt. Krishna Das as Office Secretary 
of the A. L a 0. 

11 — Bank account of A. I. C. C. 

Resolved that the account of A. I. C. C. at Allahabad be opened with the Panjab 
National Bank in the name of the Indian National 'Congress and that this acoount be 
operated upon by the President Babu Rajendara Prased and the working General 
£»soretary, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, jointly and severally. 

Ill — Statements of Accounts 

The Statement of office accounts from April, 1935 to June, 1935 was placed before 
tie meeting and passed. 

IV — Accounts of 1932—34 

The Committee also passed the andited aooouns of the A. I. 0. C. from 1st January, 
1932 to 31 Karch, 1934. 

A statement of accounts by the Secretary of the Swaraj Bhaw&n Board of Manage- 
ment from September 1934 to July 1935 was placed before the committee. 

V— Claim of the Gujrat P. C. C. . 

The Committee passed the following resolution:— 

Having considered the circumstances and the correspondence with different parties 
and conversations between the President and the parties concerned,— resolved that Re. 
6,000 advanced by the Gujarat P. C. C. as loan to the A. I. C. C. be repaid. 

VI— Duos from Tamil Nad P. C. C 

Having considered the correspondence regarding dues from Tamil Nad P. C. CL 
amounting to Bs. 3,325-4-10, resolved that in view of the fact that the Tamil Nad 
P. C. C. may feel handicapped, if called upon to pay the entire amount in one a lump 
sum, the Working Commitee will be prepared to consider payment in annual instal- 
ments of Rs. 900, the first instalment to be paid latest in the December, 1935. 

VII— Provincial Subscription* 

Considered the telegrams received from Bombay, Utkal, and other P. C. Os regard- 
ing extension of date for payment of provincial subscriptions,— 

Resolved that the date be extended to 15th August, 1935 and tike Committee* in 
default be asked to make payment by that date failing which they will be liable to be 
disqualified from representation in tee next meeting of the A. I. C. C. in aooordanoe 
with the resolution passed at the Jubbulpore meeting of tee Working Committee. 

VOl— Detenus 9 Familea Relief Fund 

Resolved that Syt Surendra Mohan Moitra be authorised to make enquiries aad 
recommendations in consultation with any other person or persons be oonsluevs neoes- 
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■ary regarding aid to be given to families of detenus in Bengal. The Secretary of the 
A. L 0. C. is authorised to make payments in accordance with aeoh roofimmonda 
tions from the fond collected for the purpose. 

DC— Chang* of Hudqwrton 

Bead the application of the Berar P. C. 0. for the change of ita headquarters from 
Amraoti to Afceia,— 

Resolved that {he proposed change be sanctioned. 

X— Contra! CalcatU CongroM Committee Dispute 

Considered the representation of the Bengal P. 0. C. regarding Central Caloutta 
Congress Committe,— 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt M. 8. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1984 to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation in 
Bengal, and further in view of the fact that the Central Caloutta Congress Committee 
set up under his deoision has been functioning since September, 1934, the Working 
Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee further resolves that the action taken by the Re-orga- 
nisation Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. C. C. calling npon the Central Cabana 
Congress Committee to deposit all application form, the receipts and membership fern 
is set aside and the Committee set up under Syt Aney’s award shall oontmue to 
function till a fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note that the Reorganisation Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside. the deoision 
of 8yt. Aney and taking ad interim action. 

XI— Later Proceeding* 

The Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Central Caloutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subjeot 

XII— Enrolment of Members in Bengal 

With regard to the complaint of Shri S. N. Roy regarding enrolment of members 
in Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at between Shri 8. N. Roy 
and Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra on behalf of the B. P. C. C. that the quota of 
membership fees should be remitted to the districts concerned along with the list of 
members within a fortnight. 

Xlll — Constitution of Mabakosbal P. C. C. 

Read Syt. X. F. Nariman’s report about the validity of the meeting of the Mahak- 
oshal P. C. C. for the adoption of the Provincial constitution. This Committee agrees 
with his finding that the meeting in which the constitution was passed was not a valid 
meeting and calls upon the President of the Mahakoshal Congress Committee to convene a 
regular meeting for considering aud adopting the provincial constitution and submit the 
same to the Working Committee after it has been duly passed by the P. C. C. 

XIV— Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the report of Syt. K. F. Nariman on the Jubbulpore T. C. G. disputa 

Agreeing with the findings of Syt K. F. Nariman, resolved that the objections to 
the election of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee are invalid, ana therefore 
the election stands, and the present Committee shall continue to function. 

XV— Khandwa District Congress Commlttoo Dispute 

Considered the report of Syt K. F. Nariman on the Ehandwa District Congress 
Committee election dispute,— 

Resolved that agreeing with his findings the election of the Xhanawa D. CL CL b 
upheld and the existing D. CL C. of Khanawa shall continue to function. 

XVI— Guntur Congress Co mmi t teo Dispute 

Read the report of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya together with the terms of settia- 
ment signed by fiyt Konda. Venkatapayya aud Syt N. V. L. Narasimha Ran and a 
letter from 8yt 6. Sivaawamy withdrawing the complaint,— 

Resolved that thase be recorded. 
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Besolyed that the fifteen^ anniyesary of the Congress be observed in a fitting msn- 
“JF on the day the Congress met for the first time in 1895 and for this purpose the 
Working Committe e appo ints the following persons to constitute a subcommittee for 
drawing up the programme for the occasion : — 

~ ,P?J; r?? >< a r l e T )? * <t ’ S’ ^ a * t * bht Sitaramayya, Seth Jamnalal Baja), 8yt Oovind 
Ballabh Pant, Syt. Jairamdas DaoJatram, and Aoharya J. B. Kripalani. 

XXM— History of the Congrats 

m T* 10 Ccramitteethanks Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the offer of the manuscripts 
of the History of toe Congress written by him and requests the President to go 
through it ana authorises Him to finally decide about its publication as a memorial 
volume of the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

XXIV— Offices under the Now Contfkution 

Having read the resolntion of several Congress Committees relating to the accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of office under the new constitution, this Committee is of 
opinion that any decision on the question would be premature at this stage and should 
bereft over for the next session of the Congress. It declares that any expression of 
Sorgress ^ ^ ue8 ^ on ^ individual Congressmen does not represent the tow of the 

XXV — Indian States 

Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
m its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of the people of 
the States to get a fuller declaration of the Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Prinoes and the people of the States. 

The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the Indian 
States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of 
British India. It has accordingly declared itself in favour of establishment of 
representative responsible government in the States and has in that behalf not 
only appealed to the Prinoes to establish such responsible government in their 
States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizenship, like feedom of person, 
speeoh, association and the Press to their people, but has also pledged to the 
States people its sympathy and support in their legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for the attainment of full responsible government. By that declaration and by 
that pledge the Congress stands. The Congress feels that even in their own 
mterests the Princes will be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment 
fill responsible government within their States oarrying a guarantee of fall 
rights of citizenship to their people. 

It should be understood however that the responsibility and- the burden of oarrying 
on that struggle within the States must neoessarily fail on the States people them- 
selves. The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influenoe upon (he States 
and this it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power 
under existing circumstances although the people of India whether under the 
British, the Prinoes or any other power are geographically and historically one 
and indivisible. In the heat of controversy the limitation of the Congress in often 
Indeed any other pouoy will defeat tho oommon purpose. 

With regard to the impending constitutional change it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of tne govern- 
rant Bill which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the 

Indian federation. The Congress has more then once categorically rebooted the 
enure soheme of constitutional reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 

expression of the will of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to 
m framed by a Constituent Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of 
m© soheme in any particular part To do so would amount to a reversal to the 

Congress policy. 

818116 ft i* hardly necessary to assure the people of the State® 
gw the Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to 

hoy the support of Hie Prinoes. from its inoeption the Congress has stood nneqoi- 

^ mmm of India as against any vested rjght* in conflict 
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XXVI-PvofUMt Paad Mitt lor A. L C. C Staff 
With a view to haring a provident fond for the employees in the 
office of the All India Congress Committee, the Working Committee adopts the 
foOowihg rules 

1. Every fall time employee shall contribute one anna ;in the rupee of his 
salary to a provident fund of which an aooount will be opened in some bank, 
lhe deduction of this amount shall be made at the time the monthly salary bill 
is prepared. _ 

contribution to tho deposit aooount 
the rate of one anna in the rupee 


of 

on 


shall not oome under the operation of 


_be A. L 0. C. shall make 
employed month by month at 
the salary. 

3. Persons employed temporarily 
tills scheme. 

Each employee shall state in writing to whom he desires that the amount be 
paid in case of his death. 

The deposits and contributions with interest thereon at the credit of any 
employee may be withdrawn on his oeasing to be an employee of the A. I. A 
C. subject to provisions in rules 9, 10, 11 and 12 hereunder. 

6. A temporary advanoe, not ordinarily exceeding three month’s pay, may be 
allowed to an employee from the sum at nis credit at the disorotion of the Working 
General Secretary, provided the sum so proposed to bo advanced shall be equal to or 
less than half the amount paid by the employee so far towards his share of the Fond 
the rate of interest being 5 per cent 

The following may be considered as examples of legitimate occasions for such 

advances 

(a) illness of employee or any member of his family, 

fb) marriages ana funerals, 

(o) any special educational requirement of employee’s children. 

7. Advances will be recovered at the discretion of the General Secretary in instal- 
ments by monthly deductions from the salary. 

8. In the event of an employee owing a sum of money to the A. L 0. 0. the 
General Secretary will have the right to deduct this sum of money from the provident 
fund of the employee. 

9. An employee leaving before the completion of his five years of servioe shall be 
entitled only to his share of contribution to the provident fund and interest thereon. 

10. If the services of an employee are terminated for no fault of his. he shall be 
entitled to the whole amount of nis provident fnnd, and the clause relating to fund 
with interest thereon. 

12. In case of dismissal owing to dishonesty or fraud, he shall not bo entitled to 
receive any portion of the provident fund. 

13. The olause relating to five years service shall not apply in the case of em- 
ployees who may have completed their five years of service in the A. I. C. C. before 
tho date of operation of the present scheme. 

14. The deoision of the Working Committee of the Congress regarding negligence, 
inefficiency, dishonesty or fraud involving dismissal and in all matters of doubt and 
difference arising out of these rules shall be final 

15. The Working Committee shall have power to alter, vary or amend the rules 
relating to the Provident Fund in their absolute discretion. 

XXVII— Leave Rides for A. 1. C. C. Staff 

1. Every member of the staff will get one month’s privilege leave with full pay 
for every completed eleven months of service. 

2. If a member does not avail of this leave, the same can accumulate for two 
yean. All such leave beyond two months will lapse. 

, 3. Members of the staff will also get 10 days casual leave, which may not be com- 
bined with the privilege or sick leave. , f „ A ..... . _ 

. A Holidays falling at either end of the leave period will not be # included In the 
leave but when they Ml in the middle of the leave, they will be ao included. 

§. Members win also get fifteen days* sick leave on half-pay In the year, 

, & If the privilege leave is availed of for reasons of health, the fifteen days of tick 
we on half-pay may be combined with it 

» 
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7. Any leave beyond this shall be without allowance unless under special circums- 
tance to be decided upon in each individual case by the Working Committee on the 
recommendation of the General Secretary. 

8 The leave mentioned in these rules will not inolude Sundays or other general 
holidays except when they fall within the period of a leave. A list of general holidays 
will be made oy the General Seoretary at the beginning of every year and will be 
burnt up in the office for the information of the staff. 

9. members can only avail themselves of leave subject to the requirements of the 

office, and will not be entitled to demand it as of right, / 

10. All leave mentioned here shall be unless otherwise provided for granted by 
the Working General Seoretary, 

XXVIII— Purse Collections in Maharashtra 

In view of the work in Maharashtra the President consented to forego half the 
quota of 25 per cent due to the A. I. CV C. office out of the President’s Purse collec- 
tion made in Maharashtra. 


Labour Sub-Committee 


Unity in Labour Ranks 

An important step in the direction of unity in labour ranks has been taken at a 
joint conference of representatives of the All India Trade Union Congress and National 
Trade Union Federation held recently at Bombay by the formation of an All-India 
Labour Board consisting of equal number of representative Labour organisations. Mr. 
V. V. Giri has been appointed President and Mr. R. S Ruikar, General Seoretary of 
the new Board. It will bo the task of the Board to continue in the efforts for unity 
and to earry on day to day work for the amelioration of condition of the working 
classes. 

The joint conference of the two Labour organisations passed resolutions declaring 
the present Government of India Act as more retrograde and reactionary than the J. 
P. V. Report and as being conceived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people. The 
representation given to labour, according to the conference, was utterly inadequate, 
and in as much os the Act held out no prospect to the Indian masses and working 
classes of securing on adoquato and effective voice and control in the legislatures and 
the administration of the country, it was unacceptable. 

The conference viewed with alarm the deplorable plight to which the industrial 
workers of India hod been reduced by methods of rationalisation and policies of wage- 
cut and retrencliment adopted by employers. The conference therefore recommended 
to the Joint Labour Board to take steps to increase the organised strength of workers 
and check the employers’ tendencies to effect wage-cuts. 

It was of opinion that the question of protection to industries should be re- 
opened and a detailed iuquiry into the results of protection so far given to various indus- 
tries should be held in order to (lad out inter alia whether the grant of protection had im- 
proved the workers’ standard of life or created more employment The enquiry should also 
consider whether the oontinuanoe of protection should not be made dependent on those 
industries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working conditions. 

It was also of opinion that a minimum wage-fixing legislation be introduced par- 
ticularly for sheltered industries and those other industries where workers' organisation 
do not exist or are too weak to resist employers' attacks on their standard of life. 
The conference condemned the present repressive policy of Government particularly the 
use of emergency powers ana such other legislation against labour organisations 
and workers. The conference reoommended the Joint Labour Board to take effective 
steus to uroteot those who fail victims to such repr ess ion. 

The conference viewed with alarm the growing unemployment and wed that im- 
mediate steps be taken to increase employment by the adoption of suitable schemes 
and uiged the Government of India to introduce unemployment insurance and health 
insurance schemes and to introduce 40 hours week in all industries. 

The conference condemned the attitude of the British Labour Party towards the 
employment of Indian seamen tit British-owned steamers. 
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, — of total enrolment hero been 
ingress Committees. These figures 

Province 

Ajmer 
Andhra 


taken from reports received from Provincial 
most not be taken as final. 


Quota Of wiAriwintw 
members 


3. 

4. Bihar 

5. Bengal A Surma Valley 

6. Bern 

7. Bombay City 

8. Burma 

9. Nagpur 

10. Demi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnatak 

13. Kerala 

14. Hohakoshal 

15. Maharastra 

16. N. W. F. R. 

17. Punjab 

18. Sina 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 


72.000 

12.500 

92.500 
1,62,000 

10.000 

10.500 

44.000 

8.500 

11.000 
31,000 
52, 


41.500 

49.000 

10.500 

65.500 

11.000 

70.500 
1,50,000 

47.500 

mSflxT 


Members 


45,703 

2307 

74371 

00,775 

7,066 

17317 

700 

8464 

10,000 

24,065 

22,000 

35,156 

31479 

13,i95 

4,033 

58394 

56,623 

6,715 

448 , 445 " 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

( June-August, 1935 ) 

Some New Chittagong Order* 

The District Magistrate of Chittagong has promulgated following orders under the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Rules 

“All holders of identity cards issued under the Rules shall not leave the district of 
Chittagong for any destination in Burma without the written permission of tho District 
Magistrate. 

“All Hindu youths between the Ages of 15 and 25, entering Chittagong district 
from Burma, shall report their arrival as follows 

“In the case of youths arriving by sea at the Chittagong Port to the Superinten- 
dent of Police in person at his office within 12 hours of landing from any vessel. 

“In the case 0 ! youths arriving overland via Cox’s Bazar, the Sub Inspector of 
Police, Cox’s Bazar,, in person within 24 hours of entering the Cox’s Bazar 
sub-division. 

“In the case of youths proceeding from Burma to Chittagong district via Calcutta 
the Superintendent of FoKoe in writing within 24 hours of entering tho district and in 
person within 12 hours of entering Chittagong town.” 

Only Hindu boys and youngmen aged between 12 and 25 years are obliged to keep 
identity cards. 

Hindi Leaflets Proscribed 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa have prescribed under section 153A I. P. C. 
a leaflet in Hindi entitled “Kisan Sreii Sajag Ho” (“Awake, Peasants O and another 
Hindi pamphlet “Kisan Kya Karen”— (What are the Peasants to do !”) 

Convietkiae for Pocsomion of Litarataro 

Shri Fhani Dutta was s e nt enced on June 13 to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 

having in his possession oopies of leaflet entitled “The Joint Manifesto of the All 
India Trade Onto Congress.* 1 
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Upendra SkBumta, a student in the Munshiganj (Daooa). has been senteneed 
months rigorous imprisonment for possession of certain seditious literature. 


months rigorooB impn _ 

Three persons m Faridpnr (Bengal) were 
each for poesession of proscribed ' 


to six 


sentenced to 18 months im prfommAnt 


Two Years R. I. for a Speech 

Shree Jyotin Bov Nandy was sentenced on Jane 12 to two years rigorous imprison- 
ment by the Additional District Magistrate of Caloutta for delivering a speech on 
February 17 under the aospioes of the Bengal Youth League. 

For Violation of Restraint Order 

Chittaranian Guha has been sentenced to three months imprisonment on a oharge 
of viokiiM the order of restraint issued by the District Magistrate of Dacoa under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 


Eight Months Goal for a Defence 

Motilal Banerji of Barisal who had been interned in Burdwan was sentonoed to 
eight months rigorous imprisonment for going beyond the boundary of the place of 
internment and attending the police station one hour after the appointed time. 

Heavy Punishment to a Detenue 

Himangsu Das of Chittagong was sentenced to ifive years rigorous imprisonment 
for writing a letter without the knowledge of the polioo in contravention of intern- 
ment rules. 


Bihar Government Enquiry on Village Industries Association 

The activities of the All-India Village Industries Association are engaging the atten- 
tion of the police in Bihar. A confidential enquiry is in progress to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the Association’s working in the Villages, the manner of its 
operation, its effect on the masses and the latter’s reaction to the Association’s pro- 
gramme. The ^Police are also stated to have been asked to report what, if any, official 
co-operation haa been asked for in furtherance of the* work of the Association. 

Misuse of Sec. 144 it Geyo 

The officials at Gaya in Bihar applied Section 144 of Cr. P. C. to prevent agitation 
among the peasants of the district against their disabilities. Swaxni Sahaianand, a 
well-known worker in Bihar, was prevented by the application of this section from 
taking part in the Peasants’ Conference at Now Arwal. Similarly, B. Anugrah 
Narayan Binha, Secretary of the Bihar P. C. C., and a member of the Assembly was 
served with notice not to participate in the Tikari Raj Royts’ Conference over which 
he was to have presided. 


Police Interference In Maharashtra 

The Executive Committee of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee passed 
the following among other resolutions at a meeting held on 14th July, 1235. 

“This meeting expresses its intense disapproval of the unjustifiable interference 
and maltreatment of Congress workers by the police and advises the public and 
Congress workers to carry on vigorously the enrolment of Congress members without 
minaing the police behaviour.” 

The resolution was due to the fact that the authorities have been pursuing a policy 
of harassment with a view to prevent the growth of the Congress organisation. Apart 
from securities demanded from vernacular papers like the “Locasatta” and the 
“Rashtratej”, the police have been insisting upon getting the lists of Congress mem- 
bers. Enquiries which amounted almost to harassment are reported to have been 
made about the visit of the Congress President and the names of contributors towards 
the expenses of reception of the President have been noted. 

For Honouring the Congress President 

The Managem ent of the Lokamanya Public Reading Boom of Nan dg aon in the 
Nasik district has been asked by the Collector of the District to show oanss why 
the registration of the institution should not be cancelled for presenting sn address 
of wmoome to the President of the Congress during Ms visit to tne plaos m Jane last 
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The Punjab Government have deolared on August 10 the Labour Research Society 
of Lahore, its oomraittees, sub-committees and branches to be unlawful associations 
within the meaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 

, Simultaneously with the issue of this notification a number of places were searched 
in Inhore and certain papers and books were seized. The Research Society now 
declared unlawful had been issuing tracts dealing with labour questions for the last 
two years or more. 

President of Trade Union Congress Convicted 

8hri R. 8. Ruifcar, President of the All-India Trade Union Congress was sentenced 
on August 16 by tho Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta to ono y oar’s rigorous 
imprisonment undor Section 124- A (Sedition) l. P. C. for a speoch delivered by him 
daring tho last Calcutta sossiou of the Trade Union Congress in April, lie filed an 
apiieal and lias boon released on bail. 

Office Scorched 

The oflioo of the Congress Socialists in Calcutta was searched on August 15 in 
quest of objectionable literature. Tho search lastod about an hour, but nothing 
incriminating was found. 

Pres# Ordinance in Action 


The Editor and publisher of tho u Mazdnr Dunia”, a labour weekly in Calcutta, 
was askod to deposit a security of Rs. 1000 under tho Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act for publication of articles in connection with the grievances of tho 
detenus and tho Government notification declaring scvoral labour organisations in 
Calcutta illegal. 


“Prabhatham”, a Malayam weekly, edited by Mr. Sankaran Namboodiripad was 
askod to furnish a security of Rs. 2,000. Tho paper lias in consequence ceased 
publication. 

Tho a Kistna Patrika”, tho largest circulated Telugu weekly, was called upon to 
oeposit Rs. 2,000 as security for publishing an article criticising tho Government ban 
on Congressmen entering tno Quotta earthquake area. 

Notices were served on August 15 on Dr. Parulekar demanding a security of 
Rs. 1000 as publisher of tho weekly “Sakai” and a keeper of the Sakai Press under 
the Emergency Towers Act for the publication of an article under the caption “Why 
Loon should bo a Burden ou the Indians” in the issue of 11th July last. 

A notice has been served on Mr. S. R. Date, keeper of the Loka Sangraha Press 
in Foona city, demanding a security of Rs. 2,000 under the Press Act to bo paid 
before August 26, in connection witn the publication by the -press of a collection of 
poems entitled “Patai” by Amalnor (West Khaudesh). 

A security of Rs. 10(a) has been demanded from a vernacular weekly in Hyderabad 
(Sind) in connection with an article relating to Quetta that appeared in tho issue of 
July 15. 

Notioes havo been served on the printer and publisher of Dliinamam fa Tamil 
daily) and keeper of tho Indian Express Press demanding seenrity of Rs. 2,000 each 
in connection with tho publication of an extract on Quotta Earthquake in the issue of 
Dhinamani dated June 19. 

A notice under section 3 of tho Indian Press (Emergency Powors) Act of 1931 has 
boon servod on Mr. M. V. Rao. proprietor of the Ramakrishna Printing Works, Tonali, 
demanding a security of Rs. 1,000 for publishing a Tologu book entitled “Atxna Tyagi, 

4 life sketch of lato Jatin Das, a Bengali prisoner, who died in prison in Lahoro after 
a prolonged hunger-strike. 


The following are among tho resolutions passed by tho All-India Journalists' 
Conference held in Calcutta on August 17-18 under the presidency of Mr. G. Y. 
Chintomani, Editor of the Leader, Allahabad 

1. Frtedom of tho fVw* “The All-India Journalists' Conference is gravely 
concerned by the reported intention of the Government of India to renew the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 which included the Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act 1981 in a more objectionable form. The conference is emphatically of opinion 
that these acts of 1931 and 1932 as well as foe Indian States Protection Act 1934 are 
utterly incompatible with foe legitimate freedom of foe Press and foe f un da ment al 
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rigM of free «*preirioo of opinloa «nd ttron^y urge* that none of heae *oto should 
ms longer be retained m the statute book. 1 * 

■^Conference appeals to the members o! the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
all proposals lor the renewal of the Press Emergency Powers in any shape or 

& jflntt Omeonkip in Bengal «The All India Journalists* Conference strongly 
objects to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal as well as to the manner in 
which in vinous ways the freemom of the press has been interfered with by 
the operations of the Press Officer. The Conference urges the immediate abolition of 
the censorship.’* 

3. Anti-India Propaganda Abroad “This Conference places on 
abhorrence of the propaganda carried on abroad against India and is 
ways and mean s be devised to combat suoh propaganda and to conduct 
publicity campaign on Indian affairs abroad/ 

Press Ordinance in Bangui 

Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, Baid in the Bengal Council that the number of 
news-papers and presses from whioh security had been demanded under the Emer- 
gency. Powers Act of 1931 were 40 in 1932 ; 21 in 1933 ; 8 in 1934 ; 7 in 1935. The 
security deposited amounted to Rs. 45,900 while the deposits forfeited wero Rs. 1,800. 

Books Proscribed 

The Bengal Government have proscribed a Bengali booklet entitlod *Vir Bengali 
Jatin Das” ( J&tin Das, the Bengdi Hero ) as it is alleged to contain seditious matter. 

Suspended from Practice 

By two different judgments the High Court of Calcutta suspended two lawyors 
from practice for participation in the last civil disobedience movement. These were 
Narendra Nath Dev, who had been practising at Sylhet and Annoda Prasad Mandal, 
Pleader of Kalna. Dt Burdwan. 

Prisoners in Andamans 

Replying to a question in the Bengal Council Mr. R. N. Reid, Homo Member, stated 
that tnere were 240 prisoners in Andamans from Bengal convicted of offences connec- 
ted with terrorism. Two such prisoners died there in May, 1923. They were allowed 
interviews once in three months. 
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Floods in BengaT 

Ten thousand persons are estimated tc have hcen rendered homeless as a result of 
the floods in Burawan district in Bengal covering an area of about 200 square miles. 
Acute distress prevails in the district. 

Forfeiture of Congress Money 

An amount of Rs. 2,052' belonging to the Reception Committee of the Karachi Con- 
gress having boon claimed by Dr. Cnoithram, ProsUkut of tlie committee, the Oovorn- 
ment declined to return llio amount on the ground that according to tlverr informa- 
tion the amount would have been used by tho Sind P. C. C. in the prosecution of the 
civil disobedience movement. 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 


Committee of Enquiry by Congress Party m the Assembly 

A Committee with Shri Mohanlal Saksena as convener was appointed by the 
Congress Party in tho Assembly to investigate into tho question of repression in 
Bengal Bhri Mohanlal Saksena had in connection with thts onquivy some corres- 
pmmeooe with Mr. G. P. Hogg, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, which 
is given briow 
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To 


ThbChot SacamsY, 

Government of Bengal, Darjeeling 

Dear Sir, 

Perhaps yen are aware that the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly has 
appointed a committee consisting of members of the Assembly to enquire and report 
upon the administration of repressive laws in Bengal. The immediate need for the 
appointment of the committee arose from? the fact that while on the one hand reports 
were received from authentic sources of harassment of peaoeful and law-abiding 
dtisens by unjustified and harsh orders restricting their liberties, of unnecessary 
hardship and humiliation oaused to the people during the course of military marches 
and quartering of troops in their midst, of extreme inconvenience to inmates and 
damage to property, oaused during numerous house searches, of the ruthless manner 
in wfiloh punitive taxes and collective fines were imposed and realised entailing untold 
suffering and misery, and lastly of oases of destitute families of detenus whioh 
received inadequate or no allowances from the Government for their maintenance, on 
the other hand when these facts were brought to the notice of the Government by 
means of interpellations they met with cryptic or evasive answers. 

In view of the aforesaid reports and the unresponsive attitude of the Government 
the Congress Party in the Assembly felt it its duty to appoint a committee to gather 
authentic information regarding repression in Bengal before taking any further action 
in the matter . 

On the 22nd April on behalf off the committee I issued a questionnaire which has 
been published in papers. I did not think it necessary to send any copy of it to yon 
or to any other Government official not because the committee desired to collect only 
ane-sidea information as has been made out in the circular reported to have been 
issued by the Government of India, bat because I felt it premature to invite the 
.Government at this stage to place their case before the oommittee. As will appear 
from the following extract from my forwarding letter, the oommittee has all along 
been anxious to get authentic information that can bear scrutiny and examination 

“The committee is anxious to have the moat reliable information that can hear 
scrutiny and examination. It is therefore desirable that information should be oare- 
fidhr sifted and verified before being sent to the undersigned. Exaggeration being 
detrimental to onr cause Should be scrupulously avoided. 

“It is expected that a few friendB should take up the responsibility for supplying 
the information as per questionnaire regarding their district in case of difference of 
opinion only that information should be submitted on which there is complete 


True, the questionnaire was sent in the first instance only to the Congress Committee 
as that was the only agency which could be expected to co-operate ungrudgingly with 
the oommittee ; bat it did not moan that others, individuals or public bodies, were 
precluded from supplying information or giving evidence before the oommittee. In fact, 
it was only to facilitate this that the questionnarie was given to the Press. 

As regards the Government the committee will simply be glad to receive its co- 
operation. If the Government desired to place a case before the committee, the oom- 
nuttee I think, will have no objection either to sanding to the Government distriot- 
wise information aa it is received and has been sifted by the oommittee, or to sending 
it wholesale after all the information has been collected and sifted. 



tion of the Government. 


8®i 


Reply of Bengal 


Tours faithfully, 
JfOHAJTLAL SaXBBCA. 


I am desired to refer to your letter of the 13th. June 1935, on the snbject of the 
ftoiVTyrittoft which has been appointed by the Congress Party In the Legislative Assembly 
to enquire and report upon the administration of so-oalled ‘repressive laws*— a term 
whiohi is presumably intended to comprise the various laws passed by the Looal 
Le gislatur e during recent yean for the purpose of assisting the Executive Government 
(ntheir task of oombating terrorism. You request me to let yon know the attitude 
the Government of Bengal are going to take up regarding tho committee. 
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2. In reply I am to inform you that, in the oonsidered opinion of the Omni* 
ment of Bengal, proceedings which to all appearances are prompted by a spirit of 
antagonism to Government but not to terrorism, cannot fail to be a source of 
encouragement to those terrorist leaders and organizations that are still active. 
Government, thereforo, will not give any countenance to such proceedings. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant. 

G. P. Hooo, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
Shri MohanUl Saksax»a*a Second Letter 

Dear Sir, 

I am in due receipt of your letter No. 1489 P. D. dated the 22nd June, 1938. 

I am really surprised at tho view the Bengal Government has taken regarding the 
committee appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression in Bongal, and I must emphatically refute the insinuation contained 
m your letter. I would further request you kindly to point out anything done by 
the C'vmmittee or its members that would warrant the inference drawn by the Govern- 
ment that the committee has been prompted by a spirit Of antagonism to Government 
and not to terrorism. On the other hand I maintain that while the Congress and the 


than to do anything that Is likely to give encouragement to terrorism. 

The poliey of the Indian National Congress in verpeot of terrorism is well known 
being definitely committed to non-violence. I think in its own way it has done much 
to check the growth of terrorism, whether the ’Government may recognise k nr not, 
trat it does not mean that it must therefore support the Government whatever k does 
to suppress terrorism. 

Perhaps you are also aware that the Congress has from the very beginning ntood 
and worked for the declaration of fundamental rights, including the one by wfieh tie 
one shall bo deprived of his liberty without trial before a court of law, and the Con- 
gress Party in the Assembly would have failed in its duty if in face of detention with- 
out trial of over 2500 youngmen for an indefinite period, and also reports of harass- 
ment of peaceful citizens iu other ways, it had not taken steps to ascertain the true 
state of affairs in Bengal with a view to devise ways and means to secure redress for 
these unfortunate sufferers. , . 

I do not see why the Government should regard the committee with suspicion, for 
I am sure it can itever be the intention of the Government that even peaceful and 
legitimate political activities should be suppressed or innocent persons should be made 
to suffer, and thereforo I think that the Government would have been better advised 
if it had seen its way to oo-operate with our oommittee in its work. 

In view of what I have written above, I still hope the Government will be able 
to revise its attitude towards the committeo. 

In any case, I trust, you will have no objection to my publishing the corres- 
pondence. 

Tours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Mohanlal Sakscna 


Reply of Bengal Government 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 27th Juno, 1935 in 

which you express tho hopo that the Government of Bongal will be able to revise 
the attitude they have adopted towards tho committeo appointed by the Congress 
Party in the Legislative Assembly to mako certain enquiries in Bengal. Ton also 
enquire whether tho local Government have any objection to tho publication of 

this correspondence. . . Jt . .... ...... 

In reply, I am directed to state that after giving their attention to the contents 

of your letter the Government of Bengal find thcmeselves unable to modify the 

30 
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viewv which I hare already conveyed you 
8ted Jana Aey have no objection to the 


in tty letter No. 1489, P. D. dated 
' " ot the correspondence. 

O. P. Hoeo, 

Chief Secretary 


Prohibitory Order on Shri MohcnUl S efceeaa 

Tho District Magistrate of Tipperah (Bengal) issued the following order on Syt 
Seksena on his amvai at Ohandpur on way to Comilla (Bengal). _ 

•Whereas it Is against public interest that you should enter any plaoe in Tipperah 
district, or remain were 1 direct you under Seotion 1 of 16-A Bengal Suppreesion of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1934, not to embark or land at Ohandpur. 1 further direot 
you to go back within 12 hours aud not to return to the aforesaid place within one 
month. Failure to comply with above order will be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to six mouths, or fine, or both.” 

On receipt of the above order Shri Mohanlal Saksena returned to Calcutta from 
Ohandpur. in a statement to the Press he said 

“The Committee (of Enquiry) has .received information on the basis of the question- 
naire from most of tire districts and although Bengal members of the committee could 
have easily verified it as it relates to their constituencies, it was considered desirable 
that members of the committee from outside Bengal should go to the districts for the 
purpose of verification and also acquainting themselves with conditions obtaining in 
Bengal. But tho Bengal Government in its wisdom thought fit to frustrate that pm 
Notwithstanding the difficulties that ore being placed m its way, the committee shall 
not be deterred from carrying on its task, and the report of the committee is expeoted 
to be readyjbefore the next session of the Assembly." 

Documents connected with Enquiry Seised 

The C. I. D. police in Bengal arrested on August 12 Shri Haripada Chatterji who 
had been entrusted by the Bengal P. C. C. with the task of tabulating the mass of 
evidence and information relating the detenus, their families and thel working of the 
repressive policy of the Government of Bengal, and seized all documents in his 
possession. These documents were collected in connection with the Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Congress Party iu the Assembly. 


TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

How the Crore Raised in 1921 was spent 

Although it is over fourteen years now that the Congress raised a crore of rupees 
for the Aft India Tilak Memorial Fund, people not in touch with events occasionally 
write to enquire how the crore was spent. There is a false impression which has 
persisted all these years that this crore was collected at one particular place. The 
detailed audited statements ami accounts of the All India Congress Committee for 
1921 and 1922 are out of print and will bo soon reprinted. But the following state- 
ment in popular form prepared and published on behalf of the Working Committee 
by the General Secretaries iu April, 1924 is given here for public information. The 
corrections made by the General Secretaries in their subsequent statement published 
in June, 1924 have been incorporated in this statement. 

Congress Finances 

How the Money collected for the Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
has been spent. 

[The Working Committee of the All India Congress Committee at a recent meeting 
directed the General Secretaries to issue a brief statement in popular form about the 
monies collected and spent by the Congress during the last three years. The Secretaries 
beg to issue the following statement in compliance with the above direction.) 

The All India Congress Committee have taken considerable pains to publish detailed 
audited accounts of afl collections and expenditure of the central office and * of the 
Provincial Congress Committees, None the less there appeal's to be considerable mis- 
apprehension and enquiries ana occasional references in the Press indicate that many 
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people «je ignorant of those accounts and do not know how the money was collected or 
spent Mention is frequently made of the crore of rupees collected in 1081 and there 
appears to be impression that this monoy was brought together at. one central place 
and then went or distributed. This is not so. The money collected by each Pronnoia! 
Congress Committee was largely kept by it and spent in its own province according 
to its needs. A part of it, however, was scut as the provincial quota to the All India 
Congress Committee. 

Indited accounts of the Tilak Swaraj Fund of tho contral office and the different 
provinces together with tho All India Congress Committee's auditor's inspection 
reports are prepared anuual ly and placed l>eforo tho All India Committee. These 
accounts and statements for 1021 and 1922 were published in book form and widely 
distributed amongst members and Congress Committees and the Press. Bimilar 
detailed aooonnts for 1923 have also been prepared. They are being printed and 
as soon as they are ready they will be widely distributed. Any person who is 
interested in these accounts or desires to refor to details should 6ee these 
printed statements at the oflico of any Provincial Congress Committee. Our object 
here is merely to give a rough idea of the Congress finances to the average person 
who is not well versed in understanding balance shoots or has not got the time or 
inclination to study the detailed account. 

The income of the Congress is principally derived from the four anna member- 
ship subscription and from donations to the Tilak Memorial Bwaraiya Fund. 
Membership fees are retained in the provinces and arc usually divided between 
the Provincial Committee, the District Committee and the local Committee. No 
part of these fees goes to the All India Committeo. 

The main source of income in tho past has been donations to the Tilak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund. Theso donations were of two kinds 


General Donations— Suhsoribod by donors without indicating any specific object 
on which the money was to be spent. The Provincial Congress Committees had 
the discretion to spend this money on any department of Congress activity, e.g., 
general propaganda and organisation, national education, khaddar, removal of 
untouchability, eto. 

(2) Spocific Grants— Theso wero ear-marked by donors for particular objects. 
The ear-marking in some cases was general as for instanoe for khaddar or 
national education and sometimes it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyapith 
or a national school. In the lattor case the money often went direct to the 
particular institution, or was kept by tho local Congress Committee, and did not 
come into the hands of the Provincial Congress Committee, which exercised only a 
general supervision. 

The All India Congress Committee’s quota of the Tilak Swarajya Fund collections 
was originally fixed in 1921 at 25 per cent. Subsequently in 1922 it was reduced 
to 5 per oont This quota of 25 per cent or 5 por cent, however was only taken 
from the general collections and not from the ear-marked items. Thus no part of 
the specific ear-marked grants came to tho contral fund of the All India Compmtoe. 
They were kept entirely either by the Provincial Committee or the local committee 
or as mentioned above, by tho * institution concerned. Details about these specific 
grants can be seen in the provincial or local accounts. The All India Committee 
could only supervise or check generally by means of the expenditure and aucout- 
ing of these funds. A great part of thoso specific items were utilised for capital 
expenditure, o. g., buildings for schools and colleges, and also for running expenses 
of educational institutions. , . _ .... 

Thus will be seen that tho All India Congress Committeo is chiefly concerned with 
the general collections 25 per cont of which in 1921 and 5 per cent subsequently, 
came into its coffers. The remaining 75 per cont (or 95 per cent) was usually divided 
up in varying proportions fixed by each Provincial Congress Committee, between the 
District or local committee and the Provincial Committee. The recommendation made 
by the Working Committee in 1921 was that, oxcopt in the case of big cities, 50 per 
cent should bo left with tho districts and 25 per cent should go to the province. 


crore. 


Hie major part of Hie collections for tho Tilak Swaraja Fund including tho famous 
re, was made in 1921 and wo shall therefore deal with this year separately. 

1 .. . . . 1 • i Dnwwie Ana arntrA anil fhirtaaan 


According "to the report of ‘the auditors a sum of Rupees one crore and thirteeen 
lacs roug * was promised in 1921 and one crore one lac and sixty-four thousand 
were ac roaii y collected by the end of 1921. Out of these collections rupees sixty- 
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four lies and thirty thousand were for the general fund, and rupees thirty seven 
lacs were collected for specific ear-mailed items. 

Special mention has to be made of the city of Bombay. Of the crore and thirteen 
lacs promised in 1921, Bombay’s contribution was nearly thirty eight lacs— twenty 
one lacs being for the general fund and seventeen lacs for specific ear -marked items. 
Out of these thirty-eight lacs, actual collections in Bombay in 1921 amounted to 
twenty-five lacs including two and a half lacs collected and retained by the Bombay 
Bwaraya Sabha fov purposes directly connected with the non-cooperation movement 
This sum is exclusive of three donations totalling ten lacs which wore retained by 
the donors. In view of the large collections in Bombay it was dooided to treat them 
not as purely provincial collections to be spent in Bombay only but as All India 
collections to be spent in accordance with the recommendations of the All India 
Working Committee and the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. Trustees were 
appointed to deal with the Bombay collections and in the beginning of 1922 they had 
about fifteen laos with them out of tho general collections, besides tho ear-marked 
collections. 

The All India Committee received • about thirteen lacs from the Provincial Com- 
mittees in 1921 as their 25 per cent quota of the general collections. Nearly half of 
this amount— six lacs and nine thousand rupees— was given by tho All-Inaia Com- 
mittee in tho shapo of grants to tho different provinces for various purposes, e. g., 
spinning and weaving, rupees two lacs eighty-oight thousand : famine and other relief, 
rupees ninety thousand ; national education, rupees fifty thousand ; ashrams, rupees 
forty thousand : depressed classes, rupees twonty-six thousand ; Malabar relief and a 
large number of unclassified sums, rupees one lac fifteen thousand. Thus at the end 
of 1921 the All India Congrosss Committee had a balance of about seven lacs left. 
The various Provincial Congress Committees also had balances totalling up to about 
eight lacs at the end of 1921. 

It will thus been seen that out of rupees sixty-four lacs and thirty thousand 
collected for the genera! fund, fifteen lacs were the savings of the Bombay Provincial 
Committee at the end of 1921, about thirteen lacs were held by the other Provincial 
Committees and rupees seven lacs wore held by the All-India Congress Commitee a 
total saving of about rupees thirty -five lacs by the end of 1921. The balance of 
twenty nine and a quarter lacs was spent all over India by the All India Committee 
as well as the different provincial and local committees in tho course of the year in 
the various activities of the Congress. 

In the year 1922 and 1923 tho total collections for tho Tilak Swarajya Fund 
amounting to about rupees six and a hall lacs were for tho general fund ana rupees 
sixteen and a half lacs for ear-marked items. As wo have mentioned above the All 
India Committee's quota out of tho general fund was reduced to 5 per cent in 1922. 
The All India Congress Committee thus only received about rupees ninety-eight 
thousand as its quota in these two years and the balance remained with and was 
spent by tho provincial and local committees. Tho Trustees of the Tilak Swarajya 
fund in Bombay made large grants and loans amounting to rupees eight aud a half 
laos for khaddar work. They gave fivo lacs to the All India Khaddar Board and 
Ks. 40.000 for khaddar work in Hyderabad (Du.). They also ear-marked almost the 
entire amount in their possession for various educational and other purposes. The 
All India Committee has also made a largo grant of rupees six lacs to the 
All India Khaddar Board, and grants to provinces for various purposes amounting 
to rupees one lao and a half ana loans amounting to rupees fifty-five thousand. 

At the end of 1923 tho amount held by the All India Congress Committee was 
rupees eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and eighteen ; by the Bombay Trustees of 
the Tilak Swarajya Fund was rupees seven laos and eleven thousand, ibut all this is 
car-marked now) ; and by the various Provincial Congress Committees about rupees 
two lacs. The All India Khaddar Board held rupees four lacs thirty nine thousand 
five hundred and twenty eight. 

The figures we have given in the preceding paragraph do not include amounts due 
under loans advanced, etc. Sums totalling Ks. 90,000 have beon advanced by the All 
India Congress Committee to the three Provincial Committees of the United Provinces 
(Rs. 40,000) ; Hindustani Central Provinces ( Us. 35,000) : and Tamil Nadu (Rs. 15,000). 
Many other minor sums are also due to the All India Committee on account of 
Congress delegation fees, etc. The All India Khaddar Board has also advanced 
considerable sums to various Provincial Committees and other organisations for khaddar 
work. A total sum of rupees six lacs eighty five thousand was advanced thus by this 
Board by the end of 1928. This sum included four lacs advanced to the Gujarat 
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Provincial Committee : one lao to the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee ; Rs. 50000 
each to Andhraand Xarnatak Provincial Congress Committees: and smaller 
Kerala Rs. 15,000; Utkal Bs. 10,000 ; Assam Rs. 10,000; and £ind Rs. 5,000. 

Thus taking the figures for the past three years we have a total* inoome o! nearly 
rupees one hundred &ud twenty five lacs for the Tilak Swarajya Fund. Out of this a 
little less than rupees seventy one lacs, were for the general fund and nearly rupees 
fifty four laos for ear-marked items. (We are not here including the sums received 
for Congress membership and various minor souroes of inoome. As we have stated 
above the Congress membership fees ore entirely spent in the provinoe or district 
where the momber resides). These rupees seventy one lacs wero chiefly spent aa 
follows : over twenty three and a half lakhs for khaddar and over five and three fourth 
lacs for eduoation (both these items are in addition to the oar-marked expenditure 
under these heads). Kupees thirty-two aud three fourth lacs were spent chiefly by 
the Provincial Congress Committees and tkoir subordinate committees all over India in 
various Congress activities eg. organisation, famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal of 
untouchability, temperance, etc. Tho All India Congress Committee received about 
fourteen laos in all as their quota during the throe years. Out of this six laos were 
granted to the Khaddar Board and most of the bal&noe of eight loos was given hack to 
the various provinoes in tho shape of grants. 

The chief heads of expenditure during the last throe yoars have been khaddar and 
national eduoation. The amount spent on khaddar work is however largely represented 
by the stocks and other assets held by the All India Khaddar Board and the various 

S rovincial committees, National universities in Gujarat, United Provinoes, Panjab, 
[aharashtra, Bihar, etc. and the numerous national schools all over tho country have 
consumed a large amount Particulars of other grants are given in the published 
accounts. 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty-four lacs which liavo been given ~for 
specific ear-marked objects rupees twenty-two lacks are invested in immovoable pro- 

« trusts, valuable securities etc. and the incomo accruing from them is spent on 
_ects named. 

To those who arc interested in further details wo would again recommend a study' 
of tho audited statements published by tho All India Congress Committee. 

GANliADHAR B. DESHrANDE 
Saifuddin Kitciilew 
Jawaiiarial Nehru 

Allahabad, General Secretaries, 

April 3rd., 1924 All India Congress Committee 


QUETTA EARTHQUAKE 

An earthquake of appalling intensity destroyed tho city of Quetta and its neigh- 
bourhood in tho early hours of tho morning of Friday, the 31st May, 1935. The des- 
truction of person and property caused by this calamity was on such a wholesale 
scale that tho area was cut off from thu outsido world for a few days. The Folioe 
force of the city was wiped out and it is estimated that even now nearly 20000 
corpses remain buried under tho debris in Quetta city alone. Tho total number of 
deaths in the area is reported to bo more than 00,000. British deaths were estimated 
at 200. 

The city was sealed under military guard on the 2nd of Juno after, it was stated, 
tho authorities had been satisfied that tlioro \vas no possibility of further survivors to 
be rescued. Tho Indian refugees of Quetta were sent to different centres in Sindand 
the Punjab. Admission of pnvato individuals into the area was prohibited from 
June 3. 


Report of General Secretaries 

Shri J&iramdas Daulatram and Acliarya Kripalani, General Secretaries of the Indian 
National Congress, deputed by the President to help tho relief operations on behalf of 
the Congress, reported as follows by wire to the President 
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“Public relief at Quetta is impossible. Military authorities disallowed entry to men 
like Jamshed Mehta. Even title-holders are refused permission though prepared to 
make their own arrangements and not to draw on local resources. Much life and 
property could havo been saved and possible danger of epidemics avoided if adequate 
labour were imported and public offers of co-operation accepted. The whole popula- 
tion, including the injurod, are being evacuated. Rumours are rife about abandon- 
ing excavation and burning the city with petrol. All tweuty thousand lying under 
debns are assumed to be dead after only throe days. The public feel oven now lifo 
and property can bo saved if immediate public co-operation sent by Punjab India are 
accepted. Public meetings in Sind condemned the attitude of the authorities. Public 
have sent a wire to the Viceroy. Possible help to sick and healthy refugees is being 
given by public bodies at various stations in Sind.'! 

President's Statement 

Referring to tho above wire, tho President issue! the following statem ent to the 
Press:— 

“From my experience of Bihar I can unhesitatingly say that living persons can be 
recovered from underneath the debris several days after the 'quake and, therefore, 
all possible efforts should be made to rescue them. The attitude of the authorities in 
refusiug help from relief organisations is wholly unintelligible. It is wcll-khown that 
such organisations rendered invaluable sorvices in Bihar last year and these have 
been acknowledged by Government I cannot understand why they should not be 
given facilities to administer relief in Quetta and the affected area. The suggestion 
which has found currency that the devastated city should be blown qp or burnt down 
appears to be so revolting that it is impossible to believe that it has been seriously put 
forward by any responsible person. Doing that only six days aftor tho quake, instead 
of rescuing persons buried under debris, would amount to nothing short of miiFder, 
not to speak of Joss of poperty which can be recovered. The public mind is naturally 
seriously agitated. I havo also appealed to tho Viceroy to permit bonafide relief or- 
ganisations to administer relief. I hope the authorities will give due weight to the 
public feeling in this matter and rovise their decision." 

President's Wire and Government Reply 

The following arc texts of telegrams that passed between the Congress President 
and tho Government of India regarding the refusal by Government of entry of bonafide 
relief parties to Qnctta 

“His Excellency Viceroy, Simla. Public greatly agitated over refusal relief parties 
entry Quetta. Bihar experience shows living persons capable being dug out from 
dehns several days after quake. Earnestly request Your Excellency afford bonafide 
relief parties opportunity save buried persons and render other relief in Quetta and 
affected area.” 

Rajcndra Prasad 

Reply 

“Your telegram to ITis Excellency the Viceroy of 5th June, 1935. The reasons 
which have made it necessary for Government of India to prohibit all private indivi- 
duals going to Quetta have been made clear in communique just issued to tho Press to 
the whole of which we invito your earnest attention. Conditions in Quetta are very 
different from those in Bihar and arc such that every single additional person going 
to the area adds greatly to tho difficulties of those engaged in relief operations of 
great magnitude and danger. Government have amide resources to deal with situation 
in Quetta itself but those desirous of participating m relief work can render valuable 
assistance by helping refugees to the Punjab or Sind " 

Home Department. 

General Secretaries Refused „ 

Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani, General Secretaries, also sent a 
wire to His Excellency the Viceroy to bo allowed permission to proceed to Quetta to 
study conditions to enable to advise tho public with regard to help and relief. But 
replies identical to the one given to tho President were received by the two General 
Secretaries from the Homo Department. 

Demand For An Enquiry 

Slifi Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani sent a srire to the President 
indicating the * need for a sifting enquiry into .the handling of the situation at 
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v £ tor Jtirtliig an agtation insisting that Government should unfold their 

.Mure plans. In a separate press statement, Achar/a Kripaiani questioned the 
contention of the Home Department that Government had ample resources to ^ 
with the situation at Quetta. He said even those who praised the work of the 
military for rescuing life and property admitted that the men available were too 
few for the task before them. The abandonment of efforts to save life on the 2nd 
Instant, or as Government asserted on June 4, had not been entirely due 
to the diffioulty caused by powerful stench, which oould have been overcome, hut 
to want of men and other resources. 

He pointed out that the evacuation of the whole population inclusive of inmates 
of hospitals had been made mainly due to the inadequacy of the resources at Quetta. 
Every train coming from Quetta contained a number of the wounded but until 
June 5 it was without any medical attendance and was not provided with diet for 
the sick. Frantic messages sent by distracted relatives costing thousands of rupees 
remained undelivered for want of messengers. All this showed that the resources 
at Quetta were inadequate to meet the situation. 


Gandhi's Request Refused 

Gandhiji’s request by telegram to the Viceroy for permission to visit Quetta 
was refused on the ground, it was reported, that there was nothing for private 
relief workers to do at Quetta. Similarly, the request of the Congress President 
for permission to conduct relief operations in villages and tho country-side 
was rejected. 

Forfeitures for Criticism of Quetta Policy 

The Government proceeded against four newspapers under the Press Emergonoy 
Powers Act for publishing articles criticising their Quetta polioy. * 

The Free Press Journal of Bombay lost a security of Rs, 20.000 for publication 
of two articles, viz., “Lives can even now be saved" (June 7. 1935) and “Anomalies 
of Quetta Relief" (June 9). On demand of a further security of Rs. 20,000, the 
journal ceased publication. 

A security of Rs. 1.000 of the Bombay Standard has similarly been forfeited 
for an article under tho heading “quake Relief and Quack Remedy*" 

Another victim of this campaign of forfeitures is the Tej of Delhi which has 
lost Rs. 1,000. 

In the fourth case the Delhi Government ordered the vernacular daily the 
“ Quami Gazette" to deposit a security of Rs. 1,000 on the ground that it had accused 
the soldiers at Quetta of having made invidious distinctions between European 
and Indian victims of the earthquake. The effect of these forfeitures was that the 
Press was practically muzzled so far as the Quetta polioy of Government 
was concerned. 


Quetta Central Relief Committee 

In response to a wide-spread demand from tho public tho President of the 
Congress provisionally formed the Quetta Central Relief Committee consisting 
of the following 

Babu Raj end r a Prasad, President; Seth Jamualal Bajai; Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel; 
Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya; Sir P. C. Ray; Mr. Bnulabhai Desai; Mr. O. D. 
Birla: Mr. Mathradas Vissanji; Dr. Khan 8ahib; Mrs. Perin Captain: Mr. 

Jamshed Mehta; Sheikh Abdul Majid Sindhi; Diwan Bahadur Murlidhar ; Retli C. 
Qainraijumani; Dr. Gopichand Bhargava of Lahore: Lai a Duni Chand (Ambala), 
8. Sardul Singh Caveesher; Maulana Abdul Kad;r Kassuri ; Lala Duni Chand 
(Lahore); Lala Dhalu Ram (Dera Ohazi Khan); Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Dr. 
Choithram (Secretaries). , . . 

In a statement to the press emphasising the necessity of such a Committee 
the President said that the relief in the case of Quetta sufferers would have to be 
extensive and spread over a long time. The need for immediate relief had no doubt 
been met by various organisations but more expensive work would have to be 
undertaken when things had settled down. He did not know whether relief 

operations in villages and the countryside by non-official agency would be penmitted. 
He would approach the Government for permission, as the resons for prohibition of 
entry of outsiders into the town of Quetta were obviously not applicable to the 
villages. If such permission was granted a wide field of nsefol activity would be 
opened by the Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Madras — 15th. & 16th. October, 1935 

The Working Committee met at tt Shri Baug,” Mylapore, Madras on October 15 and 
16, 1935. Baba Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members wore present 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patol, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, Sliri Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Shri Gangadhar Rao Dcshpando, Shri E. F. Nariman, Shri Surendra 
Mohan Moitra, Shri Jairamdos Daulatram. Sliri J. B. Kripalani. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. Statements of office accounts 
from July 1935 to September 1935 wero placed before the meeting and passed. 

“History of the Congress” and other Publications 

The Committee sanctioned Rs. 0,000 for tho printing and publication of the 
English edition of tho u History of the Congress” by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 
Rs. 1.000 for tho printing and publication of brochures in connection with tho 
fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

Audited Accounts of Reception Committee of the Bombay Session 

The audited accounts of tho Reception Committee of the forty-eighth session of the 
Congress held in Bombay were placed before the Committee. 

Tiie Committee passed tho following resolutions : — 

1. Primary Members in Sindh and the Punjab 

Resolved that tho primary members onrolled in Sindh and the Punjab after the 
13th. June with tho permission of the President in view of tlic peculiar conditions 
created by tho Quetta Earthquake shall be deemed to have been enrolled on or before 
the 13th. June. 

11. Rural and Urban Members from Delhi, Utkal and Tamilnad* 

In view of tho fact that the Provinces of Delhi, Utkal and Tamilnad have not sent 
the figures of mombors belonging to rural and urban areas separately as required by 
Article VI of tho Constitution and that it is impossible to allot to those provinces 
more than the minimum number of delegates provided for in Aitidu VI (f) (li) in the 
absence of such figures, tho Working Committee is ot opinion that the defaulting 
provinces should be called upon to furnish the required information within 31st 
October failing which they will not be entitled to send moro than the minimum 
number of delegates, viz., 10 each. 

III. Quota of Subscription of Bengal P. C. C. 

The Working Committee deplores the attitude of the exocutivo of the Bengal P.C.C. 
on the payment of tho provincial subscription and regrets that no choieo lias been left 
to it but to enforce the constitution and debar the members of tho A. I. C. C. from 
Bengal from attending tho next or any subsequent meetings of tho A.I.C.C. in terms 
of the resolution of too Committco passed at Jubbulporo on April 25 and 26, 1935. 

IV. Quota of Subscription of Utkal P. C. C. 

Considered the representation received from the Utkal P. O. C.:— 

The Working Committee regrets that it is unable to grant tho Utkal P. C. C. any 
exemption from payment of the balance of its provincial subscription. But in view 
of the special circumstances mentioned it is prepared to extend the time and allow 
its members to attend the A. I. C. C. if tho balance of the quota is paid before or 
during the meeting. 

V. Quota of Delegates jfrom Bengal 

Resolved that toe President 1 be authorised to fix the quota of delegates from Bengal 
after taking such steps as ho thinks fit in view of the complaints received by him 
regarding too list of primary members from the Province. 


'The requisite figures from the three provinces having been immediately received, 
toe delegates returnable by them wei$ allotted. 
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Om 'Woriang Committee at its meeting held at Wardha from July 29th to 
lit UK, passed the Mowing two Resolutions Nos. X and XI on the Central 
Congress Committee dispate 


Resolution X— Central Calcutta 0. C. Dispute 


“Considered the representation of the Bengal P. a C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee) — 


Resolved that in view of the fact that 8yt M. B. . Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29. 1934, to take 
whatever action was neoessary for Betting up without delay the Congress organisation 
in Bengal, and further in view of the Fact that the Central Caloutta Congress Com- 
mittee set up under his decision has been fonotioning sinoe September 1934, the 
Working Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 


The Working Committee further resolved that the action taken by the Re-organisa- 
tion Sab-Committee of the Bengal P. C. C. calling upon the Central Calcutta Congress 
Committee to deposit ail application forms, receipts and membership fees is set aside 
and the Committee set up under Syt Aney’s award shall continue to function till a 
fresh election takes place under the constitution. 


The Working Committee regrets to note ?that the Re-organisation Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside the decision 
of Syt Aney and taking ad interim action. 


Resolution XI— Latter Proceedings 

“The Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispate at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
deoision on the subject” 

The Working Committee regrets that the Executive Committee of the Bengal P. 0. 
C. instead of giving effect to the said resolutions passed tho following resolutions on 
28th. and 29th. September, 1935 and 6th. August, 1935. 

u That in view of the representation made by Syt Narondra Nath Sen of Central 
Calcutta Congress Committee and Syt. Bhupenara Nath Basu and others of the South 
Caloutta Congress Committee, 'this executive council directs the Secretary of the 
B. P. C. C. not to hand over the papers and money to the said D. C. C. 

“Regarding the Working Committee’s remark expressed in the last paragraph of 
its deoision on Central Calcutta D. C. C. the Executive Council of the B. P. C. 0. is 
of opinion that the findings of the Re-organisaticn Sub-Committee were not contrary 
to 8yt. Aney’s decision and the Sub-Committee was quitejustified in passing ad interim 
order pending the deoision of the Working Committee. Tne Council regrets that the 
Working Committee failed to realise the true import of the ad interim order of the 
Sub-Committee." 

The Working Committee is therefore of opinion (that the Executive Committee of 
the Bengal pTc. C. has in so doing deliberately disregarded and disobeyed the orders 
of this Committee and therefore calls upon it to show cause by the 15th November why 
disciplinary action should not be taken against it under Article 12 of the constitution 
and the rues framed thereunder. 


VII. Burma] 


The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. I. C. C. 
that notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma the Indian 
National Congress will continue to watch with sympathetic interests the poUtioal 
situation in Burma and in view of the impending separation it appeals to the Indians 
settled in Burma and the Bormans that they will continue to bear towards each other 
the ***** goodwill and friendly relations as have hitherto subsisted. 


via _ 

Heaolved tint ■ Sub-Ownmittee oomIsHm o! the Preeiden^ Pr. Pettebhi 
Btmmcvw. a«f Tniramdtft Danlatram and Aoharya J. ‘A Kripaiam be. appointed 
teSSSTl j^^TSSitio5rTti»e. Oongw. in the light eyerie noe pined 
In Ha w orking and to report to the Committee thereon. 
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DC. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Congress 

The Committee adopted the following programme for celebration of the 60th 
anniversary of the Congress. 

Official Pnooiuioa 


1. Probhatpheri to oommenoe before dawn. 

2. Flag-hoisting and salutation 8-30 A. M. (S. T.) 

3. Procession— -Afternoon ending in public meeting in the evening. 

4. Public meeting— Evening. 

S Bandemataram. 

Opening song. 

President’s message. 

jecches about Congress i. o,, its history, programme, achievements etc., 
uptill now. 

5. Tlie day to be devoted to works of national service illustrating the construc- 
tive work of the Congress. 

6. Sale of small national Hags. 

7. Illumination at night (Note There should be no fireworks of any kind, 
whatsoever). 

B. Suggestion relating to items ono or more of which may be taken up according 
to the facilities of the locality or inclination of the organisers 


1. Sports 

(a) Wrestling. 

(b) Indian games. 

(o) Tournament. 

2. Mela. 

(a) Khadi Exhibition and demonstrations. 

ib) Village Industries Exhibition and demonstration. 

(o) Exhibition of other Swadeshi articles in terns of the Bombay Congress 
resolution. 

(d) Kavisammelau or Mushaira— subjects to be of national interest and 

importance. 

(e) Music. 

C. Congress Propoganda through suitable literature:— 

History of the Congress and other literature bearing upon national problems. 


X. Reconstitution of Delhi 


Read the letter from the Delhi P. C. C. suggesting reconstitution of the Congress 
province of Delhi,— 

Resolved that the matter bo referred to the Punjab, and U. P. P. C. Cs. for 
their opinion.” 


XI. Settlement Between Andhra and Karnatak P. C. Cs. 

The Committee recorded the following settlement between the Secretaries of 
the Andlira and Karnatak P. C. Cs. regarding the district of Bellary. 

“(i) The Talukas of Adoni, Alar and Kayadrug shall be as before under the 
the jurisdiction of the Andhra Provincial Congress committee. 

(ii) The question relating to tlio boundary disputes shall be deferred for 
tho present. 

(lii) For purposes of elections to tho Legislatures and Local Bodies from the 
Bellary District there shall be a Parliamentary Board consisting of five members, 
two oue behalf of tho Andhra area and three for the Karnatak area to be appointed 
by the respective Provincial Congress Committees and it will function in acoordanoe 
with the policy and programme of the Congress. 

(iv) The Organiser of the" Andhra area in the Bellary District may 
continue to hold ' his offices in Bellary Town till the Bellary Congress Committee 
is formed* 1 

XU. Dais of the next Congress 

Resolved that the President be ^authorised to fix the date of the next session 
of the Congress in consultation with the Reception committee at Luoksow. 
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THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
Madraa — 17th. & 18th- October 1935 


Summary of Proceedings* 

The AH India Congress Committee met 
October 17 and 18, 1935. Babu Rajendra 
were present : - 

Ex-Presidents .. 

Syi C. Vijiaraghavachariar, Sardar VaHabhbhai Patel, Shrimati Sarojmi at u. 

Elected Member* 

Ajmer— Syi Said Razmi ; . Andhra-Syt Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Syt 


at Congross House, Mount Hoad, Madras on 
Prasad” presided. The following members 


T. 


PriCsai, 6yt. § yt V^V^h^^y^B.^OopK*” 


Prakasam, Byt. JHLonaa venxa»pp»y», vs* r- - 


B. Gopafiureddi ; 
RamUnukJDeyi, 

Sardar fiarihar Singh ; Bengal—Byt. SurenSra 

Dead, Syt. Morarji R. Desm ; Kamatoi-Syt 0. R v. HftHiMeri, am. Kamaladwrl ; 
thaiya, Syt. R. B. Djwatar, Syt. N. S. Hard^^yj- y. m hnndir jp 1 d . Mahakoehal-^yt. 
Ker^^t.P. Rrishna^y. 

Bingh Pleader, 


R&ffi St i^SSST 

*Fbr detailed proceedings of .the A* L C. C. See potie. 
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f HABEAS— 


N. Narayanan, 


ft Gopauuwa 
m, 8yt. Audi! 


Audikesavelu Naioker, 8yt 8. Venkatraman, 


The following reaohitiona were passed 


I. Offices ante the New Constitution 

Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections nnder the new constitution and the uncertainty of politi- 
cal conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not 

a S immature but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the 
bn of acceptance or non-aooeptance of office at this stage and therefore affirms 
e resolution or the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subjeot. At the 
same time the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the 
question being disonssed in the oountry. 


IL Indian States 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. adopts the following declaration of Congress Policy 
on Indian States issued by tho Working Committee from Wardha, dated August 1, 1935. 

[ For the text of the declaration See p. 224 ] 


111* Anti-Indian Propaganda Abroad 

In view of the anti-Indian Propaganda abroad, it is resolved 'that the Working 
Committee of the A. I. C. C. be authorised to take such action as is proper ana 
feasible to undo the eviL 

IV. Rules of Procedure of A. I. C. C. 

The following Rules of Procedure for the conduct of its business were adopted by 
the Committee. 

1. The A. I. 0. 0. may be summoned by the President or the Working General 
Secretary with the previous approval of the President to meet at any place within 
the country and as often as required by the Working Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting days before the date of meeting except in case of 
emergency when a meeting may be summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

Note:— As far as possible the subjects to be discussed at the meeting of the 
A. I. C. C. shall be circulated among the members of the A. I. C. C. along with the 
notice convening the meeting. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. L O. C. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. ‘Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. L C. C. At suoh meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

Order of Burineai etc. 

5. In the order of business the draft ' resolution of the Working Committee shall 
have priority. 

6. Tho order of the rest of the business of the meeting diall be settled by the 
President 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resofations 
other than those of the Working Committee of which due notice may have been 
given by members of the A. I. C. Cl 

8^ The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should reach the offioe at least seven 
days before the uumShM i. v . 

10. It shall be in 9m discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
movin^rither aobataative propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
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B m IhhHm from ALCC 


1L Reei/patton from the A. I. 0. 0. shall be i 
will accept it and declare the place of the member on i 
12. Any vacanoy In the A. I. C. 0. by death, ree 
or otherwise will he filled up by the members of the 
by election from among themselves. 


riaoed before the President who 
he A. I. 0. 0. vacant 
ideation, removal of a member 
Provinoial Congress Committee 


Election Disputes 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in aooordanoe with 
rales framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

14. Appeals .will lie to the Working Committee against decisions by Provinoial 
Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failaro to give decisions. 

15. Any appoal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily bo deoided by 
the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XT-(h) of the constitution. It will 
be open to the working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it inoonve- 
nient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article (Xl)-(h). 

10. The deoision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the oaso may be, shall be final. 


Other Disputes 

17. Complaints against individual members of any Congress Committee will be 
dealt with in the provinces in accordance with rules framed by the Provinoial 
Congresss Committee. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a P. C. C. shall be referred 
to the A. I. 0. C. concerned. 

19. Where a P. C. C. refuses to forward an appeal or representation to the A. I. 
C. O. the aggrieved person or Committee shall be entitled to approach the President 
for order directing the P. C. C. to forward the said appeal or other representation. 
The President may after considering the representation pass such order as he may 
think fit. The P. C. C. will therefore be bound to carry out the order of the President. 

20. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any deoision of a Pro- 
vincial Congress Committeo, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give auoh 
decision. 

21. The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final. 


CONGRESS LABOUR SUBCOMMITTEE 


Acliarya Kripalani issued the following statement from Madras on Ootober 17, 1935 
regarding the proposed joint meeting of tne Congress Labour Sub-Committee and the 
Labour Joint Board 

“At the instance of Mr. Enikar. a meeting of the All-India Joint labour Board and 
the Congress Labour Sub-Committee was fixed to be held at Madras at the time of 
the Congress Committee and the A. I. C, C. meetings there. After the meeting was 
fixed Mr. Buikar sent in his letter of the 1st October, 1945, what appeared to me to 
be a formal agenda for the meeting. The first item in the agenda w as “The functions 
of the Labour Sub-Committee. ’ ’ There were other items. While acknowledging ta 
letter, I pointed out to Mr. Buikar in my letter of 4th instant that our faMttons could 
not possibly be decided by the various Labour Sub-Committees, for they had already 
been deoided for us by our principals, the Working Committee, in their resolution 
passed at Wardha and these were “to keep^ in touch ^itbpi^lenis affecting in dustria l 
labour and from time to time report to and advise th® Working Oonu^tte ®, there on. 

I requested Mr. Buikar in the same letter to fix no set (formal) agend^and^ted that 
we might dismiss all things without any formal deoision er taking of votes. 1 alio 
pointed out anything beyond this would be outside our scope. 

•On my way to Wardha on the 8U1 iuhmt, I met Mr. Batter at. H ager aafl we 
had a talk aboot these two letters. Mr. Buikar explained to me that the agenda ho had 
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sent was not a set (formal) agenda, but he had only suggested these fotfajK 'diem- 
sion. Hie also told me that heunderstood my point of view and the %utsHona under 
which my committee worked. He inquired of me as to when he should reach Madras. 
I fold him that we were reaching on the evening of the 14th. and if he reached then 
It would be aO right. 

“On the 11th instant, when I was at Wardha I read r n United frees message tram 
Nagpur in the papers that Mr. Balkar was not attending&e meeting at Madias 
because of. the unsatisfactory nature of my letter of the 4th instant and my personal 
talk with him. As soon as I read this, 1 wrote to him on *the 12th instant 
reminding him of my talk with him and that he had not expressed any disagreement 
at foe time and that he had even asked when he was to reach Madras. Ifook this 
opportunity to again assure him that subject to the terms of the Working Committee 
resolution oreating foe Labour Bub-Committee, we shall always be happy to meet 
him md foe members of the Joint Board and disonss with them au questions 
relating to industrial labour in India. , 

“Ireeched Madias on the 14th instant Mr. Oiri fixed with me an .engagement 
and verv kindly came and met my Sub-Committee on the 15th instant, in response 


evening of foe 14th. and if he reached then 


talk with me at Nagpur. I showed him all the correspondence I had with Mr. 
Buikar and also what had appeared in the Press from Nagpur. He agreed with me 
that, the first item on the agenda could not possibly by discussed, but that we could 
discuss other subjeots in the agenda. He also agreed with me that wlmtever agenda 
was fixed would nave to vbe fixed in consultation with each other. But all parties 
could, of course, suggest topics of discussion. He further said that his Bub-Com- 
mittee was in the position *as our Sub-Committee, that it was competent only 
to reoort end that it had no powers to arrive at any final deoudon or Wee aw 
action, that it could only submit its views to its principals, namely,* the National 
Trades Union Federation and the A.I..T. U. C., and the final decisio n and ail 
actios oonld only be taken by the prmoipal organisations. Mr. Gin, however, 
wanted to call Miss Kara and Mr. Nimbxar who were m Madras and who also had 
been asked to attend by Mr. Buikar in his letter of the 9th. 

•Mr. Gin again met us on the 16th instant, but without Miss Kara and Mr. 
Mimbksr. In the meantime there was -another Press message from Nagpur 
ev idently riven by Mr. Buikar to the effect, that it was understood “that Mr. Gin 
does not intend to attend the joint meeting of the .Congress Labour Bub-Committee 
and the All India Joint Labour Board meeting to be held in Madras this week. In 
•the absence of the agenda Mr. Giri feels that no useful purpose will be i served by 
joining the meeting. Mr. Giri, however, expressed he had no taOTledgs of !foe 
communication and it had not been issued at his instance. He told us that Mibb 
Kar a and Mr. Nimbkar were not coming and if they had come he would nave 
dismissed several topics in the agenda with us. But as Mr. Buikar and the two 
others were not coming he did not like to discuss any topic alone. He, however, 
hoped that another opportunity will be availed of to exchange views. 

n 

Mr. V. V. Giri, President, All-India Joint Labour .Board issued the following 
statement to the Press, dated, Madras, October 28, 1935 

•It is not my desire to enter into any. controversy regarding the failure of foese 
two Committees to meet at Madras as originally arranged in order to disonss matters 

^Thanks ^fo^memtes^ of the Congress Sub-Comznittee, they are still prepared 
in spite of what has ooourred. to meet the Joint Labour Board and discuss matters 
in foe agenda sent by the Board except their functions given to than by their 

^^Sto^e^^^o^^mske earliest repraientations to foe Working Commits 
of foe Coacrees to enlarge the scope of the 8ub-Oommittee so that it ndghl do mow 
useful workand be in constant touch with the Joint Board which represents the A. 1 

T. O. C. and N. T. U. F. in all agreed matters . l. 

As oertain references ware made to me in this controversy m both foe mu msm 
of Messrs. Kripolani and Buikar, 1 desire to state my position without giving «BJ 
ojfoooe or attributing any motives to whomsoever., ^ . . 

A 8 the Prerident ofthe Join* B oerd, I wee anxtournoMa^ am grt to Urn fe 
Hberatiooe of tMa meette without the eehve oo-operafaon of Mr. BrSHRmnuMme 
MOe^eae of the bade Union for it most be remembered that tSe3lM* 
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if theyareagreedto by both site and not repudiated by either of these two fcdSe 
That being so,the first Press statement issued from Nagpur on the 10th made me 
feel that Mr. Ruikar was not attending because of his dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of Mr. Knpdaniaadalleged ref imal to agree to any agenda supported by the Joint 
Labour Bom. Therefore, I felt that no useful purpose would be served by my attend* 
ing the said meeting unless the Congress Labour Committee was desirous of the — 

1 therefore expressed this to Mr. Railcar on seeing his first communication inthe 
Press and subsequently the letter of Mr. Balkar dated 2th was received by me enolo- 
sing a copy of Mr. Knptfanils letter dated 4th October and *aying while he was of 
the view 'according to Mr. Kripalani, nothing tangible is likely to oome out of these 
disoussions”, he suggested that myself. Mr. Nimbkar and Mias Maniben Kara may dis- 
cus* with the Congress Committee and report to the Joint Labour Board about the re- 
sults. I attempted to get into touoh with the Labour Sub-Committee. The 
engagement for the 15th October. As 1 found nobody to attend the joint 
my request Mr. Kripalani agreed to postpone the meeting to a future date 
would be convenient for both parties to meet 

Mr. Ruikar has not been good enough to oommumoato to me the contents of Mr 
Knpalam’s letter dated 12th from Wardha or wire me its -contents or even forward a 
copy so far, which in my humble view, makes the position of the -Congress Sub- 
committee more clear and unambiguous even if the hater of Mr. Kripalani dated 4th 
was not quite explicit 

According to his letter dated 12th October Mr. Kripalani has written to Mr. Ruikar 
to say *1 can only say that subject to the terms of the Working Committee’s resolution 
creating the Labour Sub-Committee, we shall be always happy to meet you and mem- 
bers of the Joint Board and discuss with you all questions relating to industrial labour 
in India.” 


when 


In the circumstances. I wonder, why Mr. Ruikar as President of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress should still oontmue to say *there was nothing in it (the above 
quoted letter) to justify any change in his original decision.” 

The Congress is prepared to cuscuss any labour question and it is for 
labour desirmg an understanding with the Congress to suggest for discussion nedfio 
questions. It is to be hoped that Babn Rajendra PraBad's explicit desire in faw>ur of 
meeting between the Joint Labour Board and the Congress Bub-Committee and his 
authoritative expression of desire to co-operate with the Trade Union Movement to tho 
maximum extent possible should hearten those who sincerely want collaboration bet- 
ween the Congress and organised labour. 

The present position is that there has been only a postponement of ‘the meeting 
that should have taken place in Madras.” 


ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Re-organisation of Khadi Production and Sale 

A meeting of the Council of the All India Spinners' {Association was held from 
the lltli to 13 October at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi presided over the meeting. 
The following resolutions were adopted : — 

1. This Council is of opinion that the wages now paid for spinning are 
inadequate and therefore resolves that they be raised and a suitable standard be 
fixed so that spinners may at least receive a minimum wage calculated on the basis 
of eight hours* efficient wprk, sufficient at least to procure clothing (20 yards per 
year) and maintenance iu accordance with a scientifically prescribed scale of 
minimum food requirements. All concerned should try, as circumstances permit, 
for a progressive rise in the wages scale, so as to reach a standard enabling each 
sp inning family to be properly maintained out of the earnings of its working 
members. 

2. In order to guide the A. I. S. A. workers in the execution of the 
principle underlying the foregoing proposition, the following should be regarded by 
all branches and bodies working in affiliation to or in any other way, under* the 
Association until it is altered in the light of father experience by the Council. 
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(a) Hie mission of the Association le to make every home In ladie adf- 
snfikiUK thrash Hindi with reference to its olothwg requirements, end to promote 
the weBhre of aphmers who are the least paid among khadi artisan and all 
others engaged In the different ootton prooeeses beginning with growing ootton 
and ending with the weaving of khadi 

(b) It la therefore imperative that those who work for the production of khadi, 
whether as artisans, sellers or otherwise, shall use khadi for their clothing 
requirements to the exclusion of every other kind of doth. 

(o) All the brandies and affiliated bodies shall so work the scheme as to avoid 
att hoses, that Is, ao as to restrict their production to the demand within their 
own eeleoted areas commencing with their immediate neighbourhood and never 
extending beyond their province except in so far es they are called upon by other 
provinces to meet the letter's demand 

(d) In order to avoid Borplos production, producers may restrict their operation 
only to those spinners who solely depend upon spinning for their daily bread for 
pan of the year or the whde of it Branches and other bodies shall maintain an 
aoonrate register of all the spinners and other artisans employed by them and 
shall deal directly with them. In order to ensure the use or the wages for cloth- 
ing and food a part or the whole of them may be paid in kind, i. e. khadi or 
other neoessaries of life. 

(e) In order to avoid overlapping undue competition, or duplicating of expenses 
where there are more khadi producing organisation . than one, the area of operation 
of each shall be previously defined, Private certified prodnoers will not be 
encouraged by the Association. Among those that are already certified, those only 
who will work strictly under the same roles that govern the Association branches 
and take all risks without any prospect of recouping themselves from the Association will 
have their certificates renewed on the strict understanding that any breach of 'the role 
that may be laid down from time to time or instrnotions given will involve automatic 
withdrawal of their certificates. 

(f) It should be understood that it is the primary and imperative duty of all 
organisations working under the Association to promote the scheme of self-sufficing 
khadi. Production of khadi for meeting the demand of cities or of khadi wearers out- 
side cities who do not spin for themselves is a secondary or supplementary duty. No 
organisation will be considered bound to prodnoe or sell suoh khadi. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


Autumn Session of the Assembly 


The Antnmn session of the Indian Assembly commenced its. sitting at Simla from 
September 3, in the midst of tense and expeetant. atmosphere. Various controversial 
issues formed the suMsota of its deliberations. The adjournment motion of Shri A. 0. 
Dutt to censure the Government on the ban placed on Shri Mohan Lai Saxena. a 
member of the Assembly, preventing him from touring Bengal for gathering infor- 
mation about tiie repressive activities of the Bengal Government was disallowed by the 
Governor-General on the ground that it was not a matter primarily concerning the 
Governor-General in Council. Some other adjournment motions having been similarly 
disposed of, the President admitted the adjournment motion of Shri Satyamurti, des- 
pite the objection of Government, to discuss the prohibition of the convener of the 
Gaanmittee, Shri Mohanlal Sakena, appointed by Congress members of the Assembly 
to investigate and report on the oondition of the detenus and their families in Bengal 
from entering certain places in the provinoe. Thpn motion was set down to be discussed 
at 4 p. m. But at 3-90 p. m. the President announced that although he had admitted 
the motion for discussion, the Governor General had prohibited it in exercise of his 
special powers. 


, to Diacne Reid on Bende Village 

The adjournment ration of which notice was given by Shri Satyamurti for die* 
the lack of &dpline is the army as evident by tiie conduct of the soldiers 
“* jf® regiment in Benda village wm ruled out of order by the President 
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Dr. Han Sahib moved an adjournment motion to discuss "the bombing of innooent 
women and ohildren in Transborder villages by the Indian Army (Air Foroe) whioh is 
going on now.' 1 He said the bombingtook place near his own village. He himself 
saw the R. A. IP. planes going. The House would be surprised to learn that the first 
notice of the bombing operaficin to the villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Peshwar Press published the notice three days after the Bombing took plaoe. He 
urged for the cessation of this wanton chastisement of the Transborder people. 

In his defence of the measure the Army Secretary mid that 24 hours' notice was 
given to the tribesmen by dropping leaflets so that women and children had ample 
tune to vacate their houses. The idea is to cause discomfort and economic pressure 
and induce their tribe to surrender without loss of life. 

Dr. Khan Sahib pointed out in his reply that leaflets thrown from air for giving 
notice was useless because the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion by 07 votes against 44. 

Shri Mutant's Passport 

Shri Akhil Chandra Dutt withdrew his adjournment motion relating to the 
impounding of Shri Massani’s passport since the matter had boon satisfactorily 
settled. 

Manufacture of Locomotives 

Sami Venkatachelara Chetty moved that immediate^stepa be taken to equip State 
Railway Workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery to ensure 
manufacture of all locomotive requirements within the Railway workshops. 

The motion was carried by 65 againt 45 votes. 

Bsn on Abhoya Ashram 

The Governor-General disallowed the resolution by Shri Akhil Chandra Dutt 
regarding the removal of ban on Abhoya Ashram of Bengal. 

Rejection of Crimlnsl Law Amsndment Act 

Sir Henry Craik, the Home Member, introduced the bill amending the Criminal 
Law. In the statement of objects and reasons of the bill, the Government stated 1 that 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 was due to expire on December IS. 
The Government of India proposed by the present bill to continue some of the 
provisions of that act in permanent form. These were (1) provisions against certain 
forms of intimidation ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace \ 
and (3) provisions to securo greater control over the Press. 

In view of the suspension of civil disobedience the Government decided not to 
continue tho provisions against forms of intimidation which were a special feature 
of that movement, but picketing however peaceful and non-violent being likely to be 
the main feature of any subversive movement the Government proposed to give 
permanent effect to the section against it although it would not come into force 
unless extended to a particular area by a local Government. 

By section 13 of the proposed bill Government was empowered to fake action in 
connection with places used for purposes of unlawful associations. Sections 14 to 16 
continue and extend the scope of tho Indian Emergency Powers Act 1931. The 
Government felt that they could not safely relax their existing powers for control 
of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers so long as the 
Terrorist movement continued to exist in India. . „ 

The Assembly by 71 votes against 61 rejected the motion for consideration of 
the Act. The victory of the Congress Party by a margin of 10 votes showed the 
utter unpopularity of the bill even among those sections of the House which do not 
always see eye to eye with the Congress. After the original rejection of the bill 
on September 12, it was reintroduced on September 16 with a recommendation from 
the "Viceroy for its acceptance which was also rejected by the Assembly by 60 
against 57 votes. The Bill was then considered by the Council of State and certified 
by the Viceroy. 

Viceroy's Address 

The Congress Party in the Assembly abstained from FJhe function when lard 
WiUingdon addressed a joint session of the Assembly and the Council of state on 

32 
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September 16 which was followed in the afternoon by his message to the Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which as 
already stated was rejected by the Assembly. 

Quetta Earthquake 

Hie resolution moved by Mr. Eumaraswami Bait for a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials to investigate the handling of the situation after the earth- 
quake at Quetta was defeated by 5 7 against 61 votes in the Assembly. The defeat 
was due to the unfortunate absence of some Jour Congress and three Independent 
members at divirion time. The Government members showed a good deal of temper 
during the debate, fihri Bhulabhai Desai, .the opposition leader, referred to this 
toubhmess of Government on the Quetta question and interpreted it as evidence of a 
guilty oonscienee. He said the very resistance of the Government to the resolution 
roused suspicion. No one, he pointed out, questioned the actual relief undertaking, 
but the question was whether the staff for the purpose was adequate and whether 
raaeue work could not have been carried on for some time longer than the midday 
of June 2. He arid both the Army and Foreign Secretaries burked this issue. 

R e p eal of Cr. Lew Amendment Act of 4008 

The Assembly carried by 65 against 60 votes the motion that the Bill of Mr. B. 
Has repealing the Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1906 be taken into consideration. A 
good deal of neat was generated in the Assembly in :the course of discussion on this 
motion, the Home Member having gone to the length of making a personal charge 
against Mr. Shamlal, a member from the Punjab. 

In the oourse of his {speech Lala fihamlri said that as a former defence counsel 
in conspiracy case he proposed to give instances 'from judicial reoards to show how 
the special powers given to the Government wore abused, how evidence was fabricated 
by the police, how the police and magistrates were found guilty of various offences 
and how titles were conferred on them by Government When the Lahore conspiracy 
case was proceeding the approver said that he wanted to be taken out of the custody 
of police and placed under jail custody without which he could not give facts. An 
application wbb made to the High Court ariting orders for their removal from police 
custody but the Government iu the exercise of their special powers issued an order 
declaring the fort in which the approval' was kept ns jail thus defeating the object 
of the defence application. 

Lola Shamlal multiplied instances when he alleged the C. I. D. and the magistrate 
were involved in committing perjury and forgery and declared such officials would 
surely abuse the special powers, lie reminded the House of the statement mode by 
the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case that they wero • determined to become 
terrorists only after they saw the Police Superintendent himself, deal a lathi blow on 
Lola Lajpat Kai. 

In concluskm Lola Shamlal pointed out that terrorism was due to British domina- 
tion and exploitation and when the latter ceased the former would necessarily stop. 

Ban an Kktuhu Kbldmatgars 

Soma supplementary questions and answers in the last Assembly on the resolution 
passed by the Assembly regarding lifting of ban on the Khudari Khidmatgar and 
other Congress organisations in the N. W. Frontier Province elicited the information 
that the Government had decided not to act on it Asked by Shri Satyamurti as to 
the reasons for that decision the Home Member stated that he had given the reasons 
in his speech on the resolution. 

Detenus in Bengal 

The President of the Assembly disallowed a number of questions by Shri Mohanlal 
Saksena relating to the detenus in Bengal and forfeitures of Press securities. 

Press Laws at work : Action against Newspapers 

Seth Govind Das asked two short notice questions, which Sir Henry Craik replied 
by placing on the table of the House detailed statements showing, the action taken 
against newspapers in India either under the Press Ordinance of 1931 or the Press 
Emergency Act of 1931. 

The fint statement showed that during the year 1935. action was taken against ™ 
newspapers and the totel amount of securities deposited was Rs. 25,950. Information 
as to the reasons for which the newspapers were called upon to deposit security was 
not available. 
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Provincial Statistics 

Provincially divided, this statement showed that in the Madras Presidency security 
mm demanded of nine papers, of whom only one deposited it and the others did not, 
with the result that seven ceased publication and in the case of one the declaration 
became void. 

In the Bombay Presidency, no less than 31 papers were asked to deposit seourity 
during 1935, of whom twelve deposited it And nineteen did not. Of tbeso nineteen, 
four were papers which could not be started for failure to make the deposit. 

In Bengal, four papers were asked to deposit security and all failed to do so. 

In the Unitea Provinces, three papers were affected and all of them ceased publica- 
tion for failure to deposit security. 

In the Punjab, twelve newspapapers were asked to deposit security. Four deposited 
money, of which the security of one was forfeited. As for the remaining eight, two 
ceased publication and the others did not publish. 

In Delhi, action was taken against eight papers, of whom two deposited security 
and two have ceased publication. 

Articles on Quetta Earthquake 

The second statement showed the action taken against newspapers under the Press 
Emergency Powers Act of 1931 for publication of articles on Quetta Earthquake 
Relief. 

Fifteen newspapers were penalised for such writing, of which in the case of the 
“Free Press Journal”, Bombay, the “Medina Bijnor”, the “Bombay Standard”, the 
“Tej” of Delhi and the “Arjun” of Delhi, security was forfeited, while “Quam” and 
the “Gazette of Delhi” ceased publication. 

The other newspapers affected are the following Kistna Patrika” of Musulipatam, 
the ‘Triling” of Madras, the “Dhinaraani” of Madras, tho “Prabhat” of Mangalore, the 
“Khilafat” daily, the “Biyasat” of Hyderabad, ‘Sins Khadim Quadim” of Calcutta, the 
“Vikas” of Shahranpur and the “Shujaat” of Lahore. 

Monies Depotied 

The third statement gavo tho names of 160 newspapers which have deposited a 
total of over 2 and a half lakhs in security, sinco the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
Provincially arranged, the position is as follows 

In Madras, the security totalling Rs. 26,200 has boon taken from twenty-two 
newspapers, of which “Indian Express” and the “Gandhi” (Madras) deposited security 
thrice and twice respectively. 

Bombay again tops the list in that 55 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 
1,04,201. Of these the “Free Press Journal” made six deposits totalling Its. 31,000 
and the “Mahratta” of Poona made five deposits totalling Rs. 9 (XX). 

In Bengal, 21 newspapers deposited security totalling Rs. 32,300. The “Liberty”, 
the “Nayal,” the “Anand Bazar Patrika,” the “Dainik Basuraati” and tho “Viswamitra” 
made two deposits each. _ ^ 

In the United Provinces, seven newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 6,300, 

In the Punjab 31 newspapers deposited a total security . of Rs. 47^250. The 
“Zamind&r” made a record number of deposits being eight, totalling Rs. 20,000 and the 
“Akali Patrika” the “Tiryaq” and the ‘ Naw Yug” made two deposits each. 

In the Central Provinces and Coorg, one paper in each area deposited Rs. LOOO 
each, while in the N. W. F. Province one paper made two deposits totalling Rs. 500. 

In Delhi fourteon papers made a total deposit of Rs. 21,900, of whom the “Arjun’* 
made three deposits totalling Rs. 7,000 and tne “Tei” two deposits totalling Rs. 4,000. 

In Ajmere-Merwara, three papers made a total deposit of Rs. 1,700. 

The total securities deposited all over India amount to Rs. 2,52,851. 


Forfeitures 

The fourth statement gave the names of newspapers whose securities were forfeited 
along with the amount forfeited, since the Press Ordinance of 1931 

Tkese are, Madras, the “Ohandhi’ Bs. 50;Bombay,the F u r “ P 1 T e ** 0 * w J“*£ 
Rs. 23,000, the “Navakal” Rs. 3,000, the “Navashakti” He. 1,000. the > “Bombay Standard” 
R« urn.' aw tho “Tiknr+v” Rs am the “Navftk” Rs. 100. the “Ananda Basaar 


“Kshatriya 
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ToW’figtoHjgo Bijnoor Rs. 1,000 ; Delhi, the “Tej” Be. 100, the “Arjnn" Bs. 2,000 ; 


Jjw fifth statement was the biggest of all. It gave the names, province by province, 
of 348 newspapers that failed to deposit the requisite securities and were in consequence 
not .started or ceased publication or whose declarations became null and void, since the 
Press Ordinance of 1831. The provincial penalty is as follows 

Madras, 28 newspapers ; Bombay. 78 : fiengal 26 ; U. P., 31; the Punjab, 172; 
Bihar and Orissaf 5 ; Assam. 3 ; N.w.F.P., 9 ; Delhi, 27 ; and Ajmere-Merwara, 2. 

Purchase of Stores 

Replying to Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, the Railway, and Army 
Secretaries assured the House that the Military and Railway Departments purchased 
abroad only such stores as were not available in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked whether the Government were aware that British managed 
concerns in India discriminated against Indian products as was shown by a statement 



jitra 

contended that the Press Officer in Bengal censored all news relating to the military. 
The Home Member denied the allegations. 

Shriyut Saksena asked whether papers containing complaints submitted .to his 
Enquiry Committee left with a person who had since been arrested had hoon forfeited, 
or whether they would be returned ? 

Sri Henry Graik. Certainly not. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


( September- October ^ 1935) 

Congress Participation in Provincial Elections 

Baba Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in an interview to the Press on 
Congress participation in the proceedings of the Delimitation Committee and .enrol- 
ment of voters for the new elections said,— 

“The Congress has not taken any interest in the shaping of the constitution 
since Mahatmaji’s return from ,the Round Table Conference in December 1831. It 
cannot, therefore, at this fag end take any steps regarding the activities of the 
Delimitation Committee.” 

“As regards the enrolment of voters in the registers under the new constitution 
the Working Committee has not issued any ' particular instruction, but since it is 
likely that the # Congress may participate in the elections it is just as well that 
Provincial Committees should take steps to carry on propaganda amongst the people 
to get themselves enrolled as voters. NoiMng will be lost by such action on the 
part of Provincial Committees and even if the Congress decides not to participate 
in the elections which appears to me unlikely, enrolled voters may or may not vote 
as they ohoose when elections take place. I find from newspapers that the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee has already taken steps in the direction Land is 
carrying on propaganda. Other Provincial Committees may well follow suit” 

.Benda VUbae Raid Cue 

| jgjjj p . ddiTered i ud « ment 0B 0otober 
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Agreeing with the unanimous verdiot of the jury, the learned Sessions Judge 
sentenced Private Thomas Byrne to 18 months’ and one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
to run consecutively, Pte. John Burke to two years’ rigorous imprisonment to run 
consecutively, and Pte. John Hancock and Pte. Albert Batos to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each for being members of an unlawful assembly. 

Pte. George Thomas King who was charged With rioting and causing wilful 
damage to property was found guilty of the former charge and was awarded 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment 

Pte. George Henry Archbold, who was charged with rioting and arson, was 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under each count, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

Ptes. James Dowdall, George Swanson and Michael Joyco wero charged with 
being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting and murder. George Swanson was 
further charged with being armed with deadly weapons. Excepting Dowdall, all 
were unanimously held to be not guilty of murder, but of raiding the village with 
deadly weapons. Swanson was awarded throe years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Joyce 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, Dowdall, who was unanimously declared 
guilty of murder, was sentenced to transportation of life. 

Pte. Earnest Thorpe was unanimously held not guilty, and acquitted. 

The facts of the case were that these soldiers of the King's Regiment made an 
attack on village Benda near Jubbulpore as the result of which one villager named 
Bidhata died and several persons including women and children were injured. 
Following the confession of four approvers the authorities made 23 arrests from 
the Regiraont Tho police charge-sheet stated that the deceasod Bidhata met with 
his death while attempting to rescue his daughter Piyaria from tho hands of the 
soldiers when he was knocked down by Dowdall, .beaten to death by Dowdall, Bryne, 
Swanson and others. The statements of tho approvers in the case brought out 
the gruesome details and diabolic nature of the raid and shocked the whole of India. 


Release of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released on September 5, 1935 on account of the 
serious illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, the unexpired portion of his sentence being 
suspended. He left for Europe by air a few hours after his arrival at Allahabad from 
Almora jail. He issued the following statement to the Press before he left 

“On Monday morning, Sep. 2, I received a cablegram from Dr. Steffen, who is in 
charge of the sanatorium in badenweiler, where my wife is under treatment, to the 
effect that my wife’s condition was critical and that ho had informed tho India Office 
and the Viceroy of this. The same night the following message was convey jd 
to me : — 

“In view of news received from the doctor in Germany of the serious illness of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s wife, the Governor-General in Council has decided s to 
allow Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to proceed at once to Germany to enable him to join 
his wife, and for this purposo has suspended his sentence under section 401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code.’ 


I do not remombor tho wording of this section but in any event it seemed that 
in viow of the decision of the Govcrnor-General-in-Couneii my imprisonment has 
automatically terminated for the present at least. 1 was further told that there wore 
no conditions or restrictions blit in tho event, of my returning to India before the date 
on which my sentence would liavo expired in the ordinary course, that is February, 
1936, 1 would have to return to prison. I expressed my appreciation of the courtesy 
extended to mo by Government but several matters seemed to mo to require 
elucidation and in order to avoid all chauco of misunderstanding I made certain 
enquiries. In answer to these enquiries 1 was given the following messago at about 
midday on September 3. 

1. In any event, that is, if I returned earlier than February, 1936, imprisonment 
would not go beyond February next year. 

“• In Europe there would be no restrictions on travel. 

8. As regards the few days intervening between the date of my release and tho 


j . » *vhiuuo uic ic n uuj a iuiui icuiug w.. >..v — . — . # ,, . 

uate of my departure from India by air there would be no restrictions on me. JJut 
the Governqr-Gcneral-in-Council trusted to my honour not to make any political 
speeches dur ing this period. 

I left Almora jail within half an hour of this message and came direct to Alla jba b a d . 
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I might add that the burden on my honour is not a heavy one. After over nineteen 
months of seclusion it would be extraordinary vanity and folly on my part to rush 
suddenly to the platform and presnmo to give advice on public questions to my colle- 
eagues or others. Even if I had been released in the ordinary course after completing 
my sentence, I would have taken some time to adjust myself to the new conditions 
and to acquaint myself with all that has happened during the period of my seclusion, 
important and of vast consequence as much of this has been, it would have been an 
impertinence* on my part ana unfair both to myself and to my colleagues, to come to 
any decision without the fu’.Int consultation with them. My sudden and unexpected 
release makes it even harder for me to make the necessary adjustment, and the 
immediate cause of my release is such as to fill my mind with anxiety to the 
exclusion of much elso. It is my intention to proceed to Europe by air as soon as 
arrangements can be made and to join my wife there.’* 

In Protest of New Black Act 

The nationalist Press throughout India observed a day* of hartal in protest 
against the Viceroy’s certification of tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill and 
suspended their publication on Septombcr 27. The cortified Bill has been passed 
through the subserviont Council of State and has become the law of the land. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill in Provincial Councils 

Several Provincial Councils have followed in the wake of the Government of 
India and passed tho Cr. Law Amendment Bill or Act similar to it despite 
vehement opposition from the popular benches. 

The Assam Council passed the Assam Cr. Law Amendment Bill in the third 
week of September last and tho Government have notified that it will be brought 
into operation from December next. 

The Bombay Government introduced the Bombay Special Emergency Poweis Bill 
in the local Council, which was adopted by the present subservient Bombay 
Council after the opposition had walked out to mark their protest against the 
measure. 

Bao Bahadur Kale in the course of his lengthy and emphatic speech pointed out 
that u the Act would be arbitrarily used not only to crush violent movements but to 
suppress the feelings of nationalism In the country.” 

In the process of its consideration by the Bombay Council, the Bill underwent some 
modification which were more or less of an unsubstantial nature. 

Next to Bombay, the Punjab Council passed the second reading of the Punjab Cr. 
Law Amendment Bill on the 25th October last. 

The most noticeable feature of the debate in the Punjab Council was that many of 
those who had supported tho Bill in 1932 opposod it vehemently on the ground that 
the Government had misused the special poweis given to them during the past couple 
of years. 

The fact of the local Councils passing these coercive bills in one shape or other 
shows that the various local Governments are acting with the common object of 
stifling all political life in the country. 

President's Tamil Nad Tour 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, tho Congress President, was presented with purses exceed- 
ing Jfs. 19,000 during his Tamil Nad tour. He travelled more than 1990 miles by car 
and 813 miles by train. Twenty municipalities, three District Boards and twenty- 
eight Panohayets presented him with addresses. He addressod more than hundred 
meetings in the Province. 


Report of t he Borsad Plague Enquiry Committee 

Borsad is a Taluka of the Kaira district of Gujrat which has become famous through- 
out India due to the part taken by its brave population in the several campaigns oi 
Satyagraha. This Taluka was visited by Plague every year since 1932. The ^ villages 
affected by the epidemic and number of deaths from it increased from year io ye» 
till the attention of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and his devoted band of Congress worker 
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in Gojrat was drawn to the woeful state of affairs and compelled them to take no the 
work of relief in hand. Although the severity of the visitation this year was greater 
t^n in previous years the thorough and systemic manner with which Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai tackled the situation brought the epidemic under check and gave immediate relief 
to the panic-stricken population. At the same time it exposed the slovenly and ner- 
functory methods of the Government Department of Public Health. The failure of'the 
Government may be said to be in a sense responsible for the growing virulence of the 
epidemic from year to year. 

The success of Sardar Yallabhbhai and the devoted workers of Gujrat and its appre- 
ciation by the public, however, led the Director of Information to the Government; of 
Bombay to issue a communique on April 27, explaining the measures taken by Govern- 
ment, and also with a view to clear some “misunderstanding”, in the course of which 
he made some remarks in disparagement of the efforts of Congress workers saying 
that efforts of private individuals were likely to be ineffective, “unless the measures taken 
are scientific and based upon the prolonged experience of the best measures, possessed 
only by the Public Health Department. 


The communique called forth a reply under the joint signatures of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Darbar Gopaldas Desai, which again, was replied to by 
Government, and a regular controversy ensued. Charges made by the Government 
against Congress workers provoked Sardar Yallabhbhai to expose the utter 
inefficiency of the Government Department, and the measures taken. The criticisms and 
charges made in the Government communiques were such that Sardar Yallabhbhai 

B tinted out in his letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home 
epartment, dated 2nd July, 1935, that he was advised by lawyers that some of 
them would have amounted to libel if not made in privileged Government communi- 
ques. He therefore demanded the withdrawal of those charges or in the alterna- 
tive a public enquiry by a “committee of independent medical men and other capable 
of weighing evidence . But the Government refused to take up the challenge. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai therefore invited some independent friends to form a committee 
and take up the enquiry and requested the Government to “authorise the departments 
concerned to assist the committee to elucidate the truth.” This Committee of 
Enquiry consisted of Shri D. N. Bahadur ji, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Dr. Pliiroz 
0. Bharucha and Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta as Secretary, whose report has just been 
published by the Plague Belief Committee, Borsad. 

The Government declined to help or participate in the enquiry although their co- 
operation was invited by the Committee. Referring to this non-cooperation of Govern- 
ment the report says it might be alleged that the enquiry of the Committee was 
exparte ; but it states that such is not the case as most of the evidence had to be 
tafcen from public records and from official communications between the Departments 
of Government and the District Local Board. 

After careful analysis of the whole evidence before it the Committee has shown 
in the report that the charges made by Government in regard to (J) the alleged 
defective method of work of the Congress workers, and (2) their alleged unwilling- 
ness to co-operate with or their open discourtesy towards Government servants 
of the Public Health Department, were wholly unfounded and untenable. 

At the same time the Report has confirmed and justified ail the charges 
made by Sardar Vaiiabhbhai against the Government, which may be summarised 
as follows 


1. The Government and the Local bodies failed to take prompt and adequate 
preventive measures a ga inst the spread of the epidemic although it was within their 
power to do so. 

2. The work of inoculation was woefully neglected. 

3. The incompetence of Dr. Shah appointed for inoculations. ... . , 

4. No preventive measure was taken by Government in the inter-cpidemic periods 
although it was known that such .measures were most effective to control the epidemic. 

&. Belated grant of Ks. 2.000 and its misuse. ^ t 

6. Doctors of the District Local Board and Public Health Department treatod no 

Ph ? 6 iSm neglect by the authorities of the village Viebbial from where there wm 
roportbefore over 9 deaths had occurred, and subsequent spread of the epidemic 

ICamlatdar of Borsad thought fit to stir himself in the matter when there 
tad taw already about 300 deaths. 


no 

in 
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0. The Collector and Assistant Director of Public Health conld find 
the affected area only five months after the outbreak. 

10. The Government claim their measures to be scientific, but facts proved the 
contrary. 

11. No attempt having been made by Government to isolate or inoculate 27 immi- 
grafts to^fiorsad from a Plague-infected area, the infection started by them resulted in 

The medical members of the Committee, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder and Dr. Phiroz C. 
Bharucha appended a detailed and valuable noce to the Report suggesting preventive 
and curative measures against the plague epidemic for the guidance of volunteers. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENT’S TOUR IN THE SOUTH 

Tamil Nad 

The Congress President, - Babu ftajendra Prasad began his Tamil Nad tour from 
the 19th of October commencing with the City of Madras, just after the A. I. C. 0. 
meeting. He visited 14 Congress Districts travelling more than two thousand miles 
by train. The tour was completed on tho 9th November. 

Even in the remotest village through which the Congress President passed, men, women 
and children gathered in their hundreds and waited for hours to have his darshan 
demonstrating thereby that the Congress message lias penetrated even in the remotest 
parts of the oountry. 

The President addressed about 116 meetings arranged in the programme. Besides 
he had to address a large number? of wayside meetings which did not find a place in 
the published programmes. Twenty Municipal addresses, three District Board addresses 
and twenty-eight Panchayat Board addresses besides numerous other addressees by 
various public bodies were presented to tho President during his tour. Most of the 
addresses were in Hindi. Tho President was very much impressed by this and in 
almost every meeting he addressed, ho appealed to the people to learn Hindustani, 
the National language of India. Another noteworthy feature of tho tour was that 
Mussalmans and Christians were throughout as enthusiastic in welcoming the Congress 
President as Hindus. The Congress President was also gratified to note the satisfactory 
work done in the matter of Ilarijan uplift in the south. The Harijans themselves 
who met the President expressed satisfaction at the work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

Tho Tamil Nad Congress Committee organised a purse fund to be presented to the 
President in the places he visited. The total amount of the Purse fund came to Rs. 
20,421-3-0. Out of this sum 12 aud half per cent has been sent to the A. I. C. C. being 
the All India quota. _ _ 

The President was very much impressed by small purses presented by villagers 
consisting of coppers only. On the day he finished the tour, he observed : 

“The nature of the purse itself is a proof of the fact that our message has reached 
the masses. Nowhere did I get a purse of moro than Rs. 700 or Rs. 800. In some 
places I got big bags of money containing all coppers ; I consider that to be very 
valuable. That shows the masses have responded to its call.” 

In all district headquarters, workers’ meetings were arranged and the President 
gave them advice as regards future work. Another important feature of the tour 
was that students and ladies took part in large numbers in the demonstrations and 
public meetings. The President took rest on the last day of his tour in Tamil Nad 
at Aunamalai university as the guest of Rt Hon’bJe V. S. Sreenivasa Sastri. 

Andhra and Kerala 

The President similarly toured in Andhradesa from November 10 and in Kerala 
from December 1 to 8, 1935 visiting all places of importance and even some remote 
villages in those provinces. The length of country covered by the eastern and 
western districts of the Congress province of Andhra is over a thousand miles. 
Except in half a dozen places, the President addressed the meetings in Hindi which 
were rendered into Teiugu by a worker of the Dakshin Bhart Hindi Prachar Sabha. 
Women mustered strong in all the public meetings. There were no separate meetings 
for women as in northern India. Men and women, old and young, vied with one another 
to render honour to the nation's elect 
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The collections during this tour were as follows 

Parse collections ... 20,143-1-0 

Ear marked amounts ... 14,934-0-0 

Total ... 35~077-0-0 

The President spent a most pleasant eight days in Kerala and regretted that the 

Travancore State coaid not be incladed in the itinerary owing to want o! time. He 
found the same enthusiasm for the Congress in Kerala as in other provinces. Within 
eight days he covered 470 miles by car and 325 miles in train, addressed 57 meetings 
and was presented with parses amounting to Els. 4,205-14-5 for Congress work. 

Present Congress Programme 

In a significant speech delivered at Tellichery in South India, Baba Rajendra 
Prasad put forth a defence of the present Congress polioy and programme which he 
regarded as the most practical under the present conditions. Referring to the oritios of 
the programme he said that he could only give them, the assurance that those who 
were in charge of the Congress had their eyes and ears open. 

tt I ask what is wrong in the Congress programme for achieving unity of the various 
communities which inhabit this land ? I ask what is wrong in encouraging the estab- 
lishment of cottage industries which we have taken up as one of oar important items 
of work ? How can we expect to win Swaraj if we oontinue to treat millions of our 
own people as untouchables in this very land. These are problems which oan com- 
mand our services. I do not understand why people should run down this programme. 
It is easy enough to create discontent ; it is easy enough to demolish what has been 
bnilt up ; mere creation of discontent is not solution of the problem of poverty of this 
country. The Congress has after fifty years of service and sacrifice by generations of 
men and women, succeeded in winning a certain amount of confidence of all olasses. 
Does any one imagine that this great affection which this great institution has won for 
itself is of no value in the struggle for freedom ? I regard it as the greatest national 
asset which we have in our possession to-day, and 1 regard it as a great sin against 
the country if any one wishes to destroy or to injure this prestige. I ask all friendB 
who are interested in the freedom of the country to add to this prestige, to increase it, 
and if they cannot do that, at any rate, to leave it untouched. It is easy to destroy, 
but very difficult to build up. The Congress has been working as your mouth-piece for 
winning freedom. If the Congress is strong it is because you have given it that 

Unemployment in Indian Villages 

In his speech at the opening ceremony of the Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition at 
Calicut, Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said that unemployment among 
the masses in Indian villages was so acute that Government dared not take a census. 
He said the problem in India was not to introduce mechanised labour to displace hu- 
man labour, out to provide work to the villagers in their own homes. He appealed to 
all to encourage cottage industry and help the villages to regain their prosperity. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


{November* December, 1936) 

Economic Condition of Village* Round About Delhi 

The Delhi Congress Committee appointed a village suhrcommittee which toured 
the villages in Delhi province in April last for first hand information about the 
the condition of the village people and the disabilities under which they were 
labouring. The committee has now submitted its report which .“J? . ^ ou ^t to 
light the appalling condition of the village population within the ju^swiction of the 
Imperial city. The tour, as the report points out, was undertaken with the specific 
object of gaming an insight into the existing economio and yrtcaltanu 
conditions in the villages, collecting authentic lmformation about the working 
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of the land revenue system, the collection of taxes and cess, the failure of crops 
and its effect on the rural population, famine, poverty, village industries and 
their scope of expansion, sanitation, medical aid, rural indebtedness and other 
connected problems. 

The committee visited as many as 27 villages and interviewed hundreds of villagers. 
The result of their investigation is recorded in their report 

Referring to the poverty of the village population the report says \that Indian 
politicians were accused of liirping on the theme of thiB poverty of India as an 
article of political, belief. They were termed sentimental, and their arguments 
were * regarded as fallacious. But it invited any impartial observer to visit 
any of these villages and compare its conditions not with the villages 

of advanced countries of the west like England, but with those of Bulgaria, 

Greece and Northern Italy, and it was convinced that no different 

conclusion could be reached tnan the conclusion of the report itself. There could be 
no two opinions on the picture of the sad and increasing poverty of the cultivator 
of the province. He was living on the verge of economic ruin. Thi9 poverty and 
misery was not even stationery, it was on the increase. There was no trace of 
any rise in the standard of living of the village people notwithstanding official 
theorists and statisticians who were never tired of talking of such rise. Royal 

Commissions on Agriculture brought no change in production. No effort had 
ever been made by the Local Government to develop the economic resources of 
these villages. On the other hand, the committee found such conditions as tended 
to reduce the productivity of the people. 

The report dealt with taxation, medical aid and village industries and said that 
besides direot and indirect taxes the village peop le had to pay a number of cesses 
peculiar to their village life. Only five small dispensaries were maintained in the 
five Ilaqnas of the province. Condition of roads was bad and educational facilities 
for children of the villagers were lacking. 

Enforcement of Cr. L Amendment Act 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced (December, 18 ) that the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act came into force forthwith throughout British India. 

ThiB bill had been twice rejected by the Indian Legislative Assembly in the last 
September session and was later passed by the Council of State under the 
recommendation of the Governor-General. 

Special Powers Bill in U. P. end the Punjab 

On the 19th November 1035 the U. P.f Legislative Council passed the Special Powers 
(Extending Bill) Act without division. The old Act enacted for a period of three years 
was shortly to expire. It was passed during the civil disobedience movement and was 
directed against tne no-rent campaign. The present Act, in the absence of no-rent 
campaign in the province, -has; been passed for a period of 5 years on the plea that 
there is a strong Socialist Party in the province which wanted the abolition of the 
Zemindars. Inspite of the Government pledge of not re-enacting the Bill, on the 
previous occasion, they re-enacted it for a longer period on plea of the Socialist bogey. 
A similar Bill in the Punjab Council was passed on the 18th of November 1935, the 
argument of the Government in this case was nearly the same. 

Punjab Cr. L. A. Act for Delhi 

By a notification in an extraordinary issue of the Gazette, the Government of India 
extended the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act to the province of Delhi. 

A Novel Prosecution 

“Could the address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Bengal 
Provincial Socialist party of Congressmen’s Conference held in the last week of 
September be regarded as news-sheet as contemplated by the pi o visions of the Indian 
Emergency Press Act ?” 

The above onestitm cropped up in connection with the case against Shri Gnnada 
Mozumdar and Bnri Atul Bose who were prosecuted for publication and distribution of 
the former’s address as Chairman of Reception Committee without obtaining a declara- 
tion. The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta held that no stretch of imagination 
eould describe the leaflet in question as a news-sheet. It was merely a lecture and not 
news to any one. The speeoh itself was not a subject matter of any prosecution and 
the mere printing of it did sot involve violation of the “Press Emergency Powers 
Act” The Magistrate acquitted both the accused. 
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REVIEW OF EVENTS 
Sis Months’ R. I. lor • Speech 

Shri & P. Subbiah, Congressman and Municipal Councillor o! Coimbatore was 
sentenoed to six months’ rigorous imprisonment for some passages in his Presidential 
Address to the Kalitalai Taluq Conference, which the oonvioting Magistrate held to he 
objectionable. 

All India Liberal Federation 

A session of the National Liberal Federation was held on December 28-30, 1935 at 
the Victoria Technical Institute Hall at Nagpur with Shri Venkat&rama Shastri 
in the chair. The conference was marked by a general desire for concerted action 
specially in co-operation with the Congress against the now reforms. The conference 
passed several resolutions. The resolution while expressing its! strong dissatisfac- 
tion against the constitutional act of 1935 held that situated as India was it 
could not boycott the new constitution. The resolution expressed the 
desirability of ail nationalist parties or groups acting together to secure from it 
whatever good it could yield to the country accelerating the reform of the constitu- 
tion demanded by and acceptable to Indian opinion. It also laid down that no 
constitution would satisfy Indian opinion which would not approximate as nearly 
as may be to the constitution of the Dominions. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The* Federation recorded its strong protest against the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the several Provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the present year. 
They perpetuated or prolonged the extraordinary powers taken by tne Executive 
virtually free of judicial control first in the form of Ordinances ‘and next of 
temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the public was seriously menaced 
by these Acts and tho Federation therefore urged their immediate repeal. 

Untouch ability 

The Federation felt the profoundest sympathy for the Depressed Classes and was 
utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as an “untouchable”. The 
Federation wished every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal of 
this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

Indian States 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirmed its complete sympathy with the 
aspirations of the subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties and 
regretted that in the large majority of States there was not as yet even the semblance 
of constitutional or representative government. It deplored the absence of any provi- 
sion for the election of the States representatives m the future Federal Legislature 
and of any recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The 
Federation again urged the Ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of their 
subjects to security of person and property, to freedom of the press and of associa- 
tion, and an independent judiciary as well as representative government a$ a prelimi- 
nary to full responsible government within the All India Federation. 

Indians Abroad 

A long resolution enumerating the various grievances of Indians abroad and con- 
demning the anti-Indian attitude of the white settlers in the colonies was also passed. 

Labour Conferences 

The Executive Committee of the All India Trade Union Congress held its meeting at 
Nagpur during the last Christmas days. The annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions also assembled at the same time and place. The two meetings 
were inspired by a desire at structural unity on some common basis. Some plana 
were discussed but no definite decision was arrived at. It is hoped that something 
tangible will result from these efforts at unity of the two labour organisations. 

The All India Joint Labour Board also met at Nagpur in the last week of December, 
1935. It was felt that the co-operation of the Indian National Congress was necessary 
for tho solution of the problems affecting the working classes and it was resolved 
that the Joint Labour ward should meet the Congress Labour Sub-Committee and 
the President of the Indian National Congress to discuss ways and means for such 
co-operation. 
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t Party Conference 

A oontatmm of the Socialist Party was held at Meerut on January 19 and 20, 
1936 under the presidency of Shrimati Kamaladevi Ch&ttopadhyaya. About fifty 
delegates from all parts of India attended the conference. At the outset the conference 
passed a resolution recommending Pandit Jawharlal Nehru for the presidentship of 
the next session of the # Congress. The conference passed a number of other resolu- 
tions including one oonoerning the reforms which wanted that the Congress should 
make the working of the constitution impossible and suggested that m provinces 
where the Congress secured a majority, it should abstain from forming or supporting 
any ministry as that would be a step towards the working of the constitution, and as 
such would divert attention of the country from direct action to which the Congress 
was pledged. In provinces where the Congress failed to secure a majority the 
resolution held that it should use the councils 'for obstructing and exposing the anti- 
national measures and also ss platforms for propaganda, particularly for voicing the 
fundamental and immediate political and economic demands of the masses. 

One resolution denounced the supposed efforts of the Congress leaders to ! form 
political allianoes with other reactionary - political parties, thereby betraying the 
Congress cause namely that of complete independence. 

Another resolution urged the Executive Committee of the party to sponsor amend- 
ments to the Congress constitution removing the manual labour franchise, compulsory 
wearing of khaadar for office-bearers and limitation of urban representation to 25 
per oent 

The Conference also passed resolutions demanding an unemployment insurance of 
Rs. 15 per month, free milk for the children of the unemployed, free housing for the 
unemployed, and free compulsory primary education at State-expenses. The Conference 
denounced the aggression of Italy and expressed sympathy with Abyssinia. It also 
denounced the present halting policy of the League of Nations. It fixed February 2 
as J. C. Chatter] i Day to express sympathy with the K&kori prisoner on hanger- 
strike at the Lucknow jail for the removal of various disabilities of the political 


In Memorial 

The untimely death of Maulana Arif Hasvi after a prolonged illness is grieved 
by all Congressmen who know his contribution to the work of the Congress in Delhi 
for the last 20 years and his devotion to the cause of the country. He was one of 
the strongest adherents of the Congress among our Muslim countrymen. 

The death of Shapnrji Saklatwala has removed a great champion of the submerged 
and exploited classes all over the world. He was a stalwart among the communists 
outside Russia and was an active member of the British Communist Party at the 
time of his death. He was an Ex-M. P. from the constituency of North Battersey. 
In him India mourns the loss of a fearless champion of her cause in England. 


GOLDEN J:UB1LEE 

OF THE 

Indian National Congren 

The Indian National Congress completed the fiftieth year of its existence on De- 
cember 28, 1935. Under instruction from the Congress working Committee the occa- 
sion was celebrated throughout India amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. The decision 
of the Working Committee was taken somewhat late, yet the spontaneous response 
from the public to the call to participate in the golden jubilee was beyond expectation. 
The nature and extent of the celebrations hive shown the strength of the Congress as 
an organisation. Its influence permeates even the remotest corners of this vast country 
and completely establishes its claims as the representative organisation of the Indian 
Nation and the non-official Parliament of 

The programme of the Working Committee was adhered to in every place in every 
detail Many localities, however, added to this local programme suited to local circums- 
tances and the inclinations of Jooal workers. The item of illuminations was made 'op- 
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tional by the President at the last moment. Yet it was a great snooess wherever it 
was adopted. The Provincial Congress Committees made arrangements to celebrate the 
event in a fitting manner not merely in their provincial oentres bnt in the remotest 
villages. Khaddar and village industries exhibitions and Jubilee melas were organised 
at a number of places including Bombay Karachi, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Gauhati, Jorhat, 
Masaffismagar and Lucknow; In many places sports and games, kavi sammelans, 
mnshairas and musical concerts were organised. In a. number of places according to 
the old Indian custom the poor were either fed or alms wore given to them. Child* 
rens’ fetes were organised and sweets given to them. 

To commemorate the occasion the A. I. 0. 0. office published a History of the 
Indian National Congress, 1885-1935, written by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a member 
of the Working Committee, and a series of Congress Oolden Jubilee Brochures dealing 
with some of the political, economic and social problems facing ns to-day. The series 
deal with the following subject : — 

1. Satyagraha— in Gandhiji’s own words. 

2. Village Industries and Reconstruction— by Bharatan Kumarappa. 

3. Some Aspects of Khadb— by Gulzariial Nanda. 

4. Rusal Indebtedness in India— by Prof. K. P. S. Malani. 

5. The Public Debt of Indian by j. C. Kumarappa. 

6. Indian Tariff Policy. 

7. Public Services in India— by Prof. K. T. Shah. 

8. Defence of India .’—Problem of Nationalization— by Nivod Chandra Chaudhury.. 

9t Woman in India— by Rajkumari Amirt Kaur, and L. M. 

10. Indian Transport— by Dr. H. R. Soni, M. A., D. Sc., (London). 

11. To this was added literature published by various provincial and local Congress 
Committees dealing with the Congress, its history and activity within their respective 
jurisdictions and the politico-economic problems ‘of the country. 

Municipal and local bodies at various centres participated in the celebrations and 
helped to make the function a grand success. Hundreds of influential public bodies 
conveyed their felicitations and messages of goodwill on this auspicious and memorable 
occasion. As required by the programme settled by the Working Committee, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following message, which was 
read in public meetings throughout India 

“This day fifty years ago the National Congress met for the first time in Bombay 
with only a sprinkling of delegates who could hardly be called elected representatives, 
but who were nevertheless true servants of the people of India. This Congress had 
the freedom of the people as its definite goal, bnt ‘freedom’ was an undefined word. 
It has now obtained a concrete Bhape ; it means Poorna Swaraj or complete indepen- 
dence ; it means control by the chosen representatives of India. It means freedom 
not for one class ot race or clan, but freedom for all, including the poorest of her 
people. In order to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must 
include real economic fredom. The means for the attainment of that goal are also 
well-defined. They must be legitimate and peaceful. These means have been know- 
ingly adopted by the Congress since 1920. In their most acute form they have included 
non-violent non-coperation, and civil, i. e. non-violent resistanoe, under which 
thousands of people, men and women, have suffered imprisonment, confiscation of 
property and loss of their cherished possessions. Many have suffered personal injury, 
even death, through firing, lathi charges, and the like. For reasons well-known to 
all Civil Resistance has been suspended. 

“From a very small beginning the Congress has now become the most powerful 
political organisation representing' the masses of India, and has branches covering the 
whole of the country from the Himalayas in the north to Kanya Kumari in the 
extreme south. Its present programme includes membership in the legislatures, revival 
of and encouragement to hand-spinning and hand-weaving,* promotion of useful village 
small industries, reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, social 
and hygienic aspects, removal of untouchability, promotion of inter-communal unity, 
total abstinence, national education, spread of useful knowledge among adult population, 
organisation of industrial labour, organisation of peasants, and improvoment of their 
economic condition by tho revival of village industries. 

"The Congress thns covers about every sphere of national activity. It has had 
the adherence of some of the noblest of men and women of India as also of the 
masses, who have responded to the Congress call to sacrifice. Such an organisation 
may well be proud of its achievement But this is no time for jubilation, or resting 
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on our oars. The work yet to be accomplished is" great and needs much patient toil, 
endless sacrifice and unflinching determination. 

“let ns bow down our heads to all those men, women and children— known and 
unknown— who have laid down their lives for the freedom of India, who have suffered 
woes and privations, and who are still paying the penalty for loving their motherland. 
Let us to-aay also in grateful reverence recall the services of those who sowed the 
seeds of this mighty organisation, who nurtured it with their unremitting labour and 
saorifioe. 

“Thefsmall seedling that was plantedjfifty years ago, has now grown into 5 a mighty 
tree with branches spreading over this vast country, and has now blossomed in the 
sacrifices of coantless men and women. It is for those that are now left behind to 
nourish the tree by their further services and sacrifice so that it may bear fruit and 
make India the free and prosperous country that Nature intended her to be. Let this 
be a day of remembrance ana of renewing our resolve to win Poorna Swaraj, which, 
in the late Lokamanya’s words is our birtn right.” 


Living Es-Presidents 

The following is a list of the living ex-Presidents 
Name 

1. Sir Dinshaw Wachha 

2. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

3. Syt. C. Vijiaraghhavachariar 

4. Maulana Abul Xalam Azad 

5. Mahatma M. K. Gandhi 

6. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

7. Svt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

8. M. A. Ansari 

9. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

10. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Yeas Place 

1901 Calcutta 
1909 Lahore 
1918 Delhi 
3920 Nagpur 

1923 Delhi (special) 

1924 Belgaum 

1925 Cawnpore 

1926 Gauhati 

1927 Madras 
1929 Lahore 
1931 Karachi 


The Celebration In Bombay 

It was at Bombay that the Congress met for the first time in 1885. and Bombay 

made special preparations for celebrating the jubilee. It secured for the celebrations 

the flail of the Uokuldas Teipal Pathshala, Gowalia Tank and tho large open 6pace near 
it where the first Congress had been held. A Swadeshi exhibition of articles of Indian 
manufacture was held and opened by Sir 0 V. Raman. A separate exhibition of Khadi 

and village industries was also organised and opened by tho Congress President on the 

27th December. Both these exhibitions attracted a very large number of visitors. 


Visit to Sir Dinshaw Wacha 

On the 27th Babu Rajendra Prasad accompanied by Mrs. Naidu and Acharya Kri- 
palani paid a visit to Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the oldest living ex-president of the Con- 
gress. Sir Dinshaw owing to his aid age and illness was physically unable to move. 
All that the party could therefore do was to have his darsnan aud make their pr&nams 
as he was resting in his sick room in the afternoon. 


Flag-Hoisting Ceremony 

A bugle call from the Congress House at 5 o’clock on the 28th morning announced 
the day, aud the Golden Jubilee celebrations started all over the city in accordance 
with the announced programme. “Prabhat Pheris” started {from various parts of the 
city aud woke up tho citizens with their music. The various parties after wending 
their way through the different streets converged on the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathshala. 
Gowalia Tank, where the first Congress session was held in 1885. A hundred feet 
high flag-staff was ereoted here for the hoisting of the national flag. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 6hri K. F. Nariman, the Gene- 
ral Secretary, Syt. J. B JLripalani and other leaders of the Congress assembled in the 
deoorated flag-post area, and at the sroke of eight the Congress President hoisted the 
national flag. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad paid a tribute to those who had made great sacrifices aud 
even lost their lives in trying to protect the National Flag and affirmed that the Con- 
gress would protect the honour of the flog at all oosts. The singing of “Baade Mata- 
ram” brought the function to a dote. 
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Unveiling of Memorial Tablet 

Ike unveiling ceremony of the marble tablet to oommemorate the first session 
of the Indian National Congress which now deoorates the front wall of the 
Ooouldas Bathgate was performed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mrs. Naidu 
presided over the function. The tiny hall of the Pathsala was overcrowded with 
people of all communities and all shades of political opinion, men and women. 
The speeches on the occasion were relayed by loud speakers to a large gathering 
outside. Mrs. Naidu presiding said 


“To-day marks an epoch in the history of the nation which must move every 
Indian's heart with pride and pleasure. 1 am myself deeply stirred to have been 
chosen to preside on this historic occasion. It is the chivalry of the Indian people 
that the only Indian woman who had the proud privilege of presiding over the 
Indian National Congress should have been asked to preside over this memorable 
ceremony to do honour to these numerous patriots, famous and anonymous, who have 
built up the Indian National Congress, which is the symbol of India's invinoible 
fervour to win Swaraj, and who have aroused patriotic feelings in us and made 
ub articulate. In this very hall, fifty years ago, a small group of patriots met together 
and sowed the first seed of the harvest which we are about to reap. Let us honour 
those men who were the standard bearers of India's freedom ?" 

Pandit Malaviya in the course of his address while performing the unveiling 
ceremony referring to those who were despondent because the Congress had not 
achieved its goal said “I look at it from a different view-point. In the battle for 
freedom there are bound to be ups and downs. Think of the conditions fifty years 
ago and compare them with to-day’s conditions. You will then see what the Indian 
National Congress has really achieved. It may not be the goal of Swaraj, but 
nevertheless it is something of whicli every Indian ought to be proud." 

Shri M. S. Aney, Sir 0. Pradhan, Maulana Shaukat Ah Dr. Gilder, Shri K. 
Natarajan, Sj. Jamnadas Mehta, Sj. R. K. Bakhale, and Miss Maniben Kara also 
offered their felicitations to the Congress. 

The inscription on the marble tablet reads as follows 

“In this historic hall on the 28th December, 1885, a band of gallant patriots 
laid the foundation of the Indian National Congress, which during these fifty years 
has been built up stone by stone, tier by tier by the faith and devotion, courage 
and sacrifice of countless men and women as the pledge and symbol of their invin- 
cible purpose to secure to India, their motherland, her legitimate birthright 

of Swaraj. 

This tablet is placed to commemorate the occasion of its golden jubilee". 

In the afternoon a large procession led by Shri K. F. Nariman, Mayor of Bombay, 
started from Azad Maidan and terminated at Gowalia Tank Maidan where a 

mammoth public meeting was held presided over by Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 

Congress President. Besides Babu Rajendra Prasd, the meeting was addressed 

by sardar Patel and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

On the 29th December a cosmopolitan dinner was held at the Congess House 
in which about 1,000 people including 500 fiarijans participated. 


Martyrs' Day 

The 21st of December 1925 was observed in Bombay as the Martyrs' Day. 

Bardar Yallabhbhai Patel. Srimati Sarojini Naidu, Acharya Knpalani, and Syt. 
Burendra Mohan Moitra made stirring speeches in memory of the martyrs. 


Special Meetings 

Separate meetings of women, stndents and labourers addressed by the leaders pre- 
sent in Bombay, were organised on different days of the celebrations. Municipal con- 
certs, games, and physical competitions were also organised on different days at various 
places. 

Sobvrbs of Bombay 

The Jubilee was also celebrated with befitting grandeur in ail the suburbs of Bom- 
bay. The leaders assembled in Bombay participated and presided over the functions in 
the suburbs. 
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Provincial Celebrations 

The Golden Jubilee of ihe Indian National Congress was celebrated in all the pro* 
vinoes with great enthusiasm. Though the official programme was only for one day 
the 28th of December, in many of the provinces the celebrations were continued for 
several days extending in some cases to a week. 

The universal and uniform celebrations of the 28th of December were everywhere 
on an unprecedented scale. The dawn broke with Prabhat Pheris, the volunteers 
carrying national flags marched through all the principal streets and roads waking the 
citizens from their sweet slumber with joyous music. Thousands of people came to 
pay homage to the national flag at the flag hoisting ceremony, which was everywhere 
performed between 8 and 8. 30 a. u. Suitable speeches were made by the local leaders 
on the occasion. 

The people expressed their love and allegiance to the great national organisation by 
generally decorating them. The bazars, streets and roads in many places had flags and 
festoons, triumphal arches and buntings. In the afternoon the procession passed 
through these decorated streets, terminating in the evening in huge meetings. The 
processions everywhere had a touch of local colour and fancy. Here they were headed 
by decorated elephants there by camels elsewhere by ghorsawars. In Delhi the pro- 
oesaion was led by women-ghorsawars. At several places photos of the great leaders 
carried in decorated carriages and cars or on elephants headed the processions. These 
were followed by men and women volunteers. The saffron coloured sarees of the lady 
volunteers lent colour to the processions. In all places unprecedented crowds came out 
to watch and to swell the procession as it passed along. National songs punctuated 
by appropriate slogans ana shouts of “jais” to the different leaders marked the route 
of the processions. 

In many big cities according to the instructions of the President social functions 
were organised where people of different schools of political thought met together. At 
such functions invariably speeches commending the work of the Congress and congra- 
tulating it were made. 

The evening meetings everywhere were unusually big. The President’s message was 
read with due solemnity and heard with rapt attention. Speeches by Congress leaders 
and sometimes by Congress sympathisers were made on the achievements of the 
Congress daring the last 50 years. The people were exhorted to stand fast by the 
national organisation and devote themselves to the present programme of the Congress 
and to make an unprecedented effort to reach the goal of complete independence in 
the near future. In some places as in Madras resolutions expressing unswerving 
allegiance to the Congress were passed. Some meetings commenced with prayers 
which were sometimes silent Where there was no special day for martyrs, stirring 
speeches were made in the evening meetings extolling the great^sacrifice of those who haa 
made the last great sacriflce of laying down their lives for the cause of the country. 


The other programmes of the week included such items as ladies meetings which 
gave them opportunity to meet and hold discussions on important topics of social 
and political interest and also to hear speeches by eminent speakers. Students’ day 
was observed at Delhi and other places. National games were organised and awards 
were distributed to the best players. At places sweets and flags were distributed to 
the school children. Kavi Sammelans were held where poets entertained the audience 
with recitations of their compositions. At Priti-Bhojans at various places many 
persons took their meal together irrespective of religious, social and caste distinctions. 
Rich and poor, Brahmins and Harijans all happily partook of the food provided for 
the occasion. Athletic competitions were held and feats were shown by the wellknown 
athletes and their parties all over the country. Musicians and singers assembled at 
the music competitions and conferences and gave beautiful performances. Besides 
these at places Bhajan mandalis were organised. In Gujarat along with fihajan- 


In many places the oelebration included special meetings of labourers and Kisans. 
A special day for martyrs was observed at places to honour the known and unknown 
heroes who had laid down their lives in the struggle for freedom. Memorials were 
raised sad tablets fixed iu Congress buildings, in oommeiporatioa of their patriotic 
services to the nation. At Nagpur, Cawnpore and several other places certificates 
were given to eminent publio workers lor the meritorious service rendered to the 
nations cause. Though illuminations were made optional, several localities presented 
a gay bright appearance with thcaaands of twinkling lights on the night of the 28th. 
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At Madras alone with the Congress Jubilee the Jubilee of the oldest Congress 
leader, the grand old man of Madras. Shri Vijayraghavaohari, the oldest living ex- 
president of the Congress after Sir Dinshaw Wacna, was oelebrated. An address was 
v: his record of devoted and unbroken service of 50 years 


lQisdi, Village Industries and Swadeshi Exhibitions were held all over the oountry. 
Congress flags, lockets and souvenirs were sold by hundreds of thousands throughout 
the week. Everywhere local Congress literature was published and distributed 
at national cost In Karaatak 40.000 copies of a brief history of the Congress in 
the province was distributed. Binar issued s volume of a fair size reociding the 
history of the Congress in the Province. Borne districts, tahsils, aad cities issued 
similar histories of their respective localities. 

In short the people everywhere entered into the spirit of the function aad conduc- 
ted the celebrations with befitting solemnity, grandeur and spontaneous gaity, rejoicing 
and enthusiasm. North and South, East ana west all over India it was a day of uni- 
versal festivity aad all this unmistakably proved the great hold of the Congress upon 
all sections of the people specially the masses. 

It has not been possible in this note to record all that happened everywhere. We 
have therefore to content ourselves with this brief narration connected with this 
memorable occasion. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Madras — 17th. ft ISA. October 1935 

The question of the acceptance or non-acoeptanoe of office under the Reforms 
was the main subject considered by the All India Congress Committee, which met 
at the “Congress House", Madras on the 17th. October 1935. 

The first item on the agenda was confirmation of the minutes of the last meeting 
at Wardha in July-August 1935. Aoharya Kripalani pointed out that the minutes of 
the meeting had already been circulated. The minutes were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

Mr. Mehar Ali (Bombay), speaking In English, suggested that the agenda of the 
meetings of the Committee should bo made available to members sufficiently ahead of 
the meeting. He stated that the agenda for the day had been placed in their hands 
only that morning and it was very difficult for members coming from distant parts of 
the country to acquaint themselves with the items of business. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj remarked that he thought that the convention was that those 
who knew Hindi or Urdu Bhould speak in either of the two languages. 

Steams Oovindanand : Then why is the agenda printed in English ? 

Mr. Kripalani : It is a mistake tliat we did not nave it in Hindi (laughter). 

The Preaidant : As far as possible we must conduct our proceedings m Hindi. But 
SB u concession to those Madras friends who may not follow a discussion in that lan- 
guage, I shall, wherever necessary, give a translation of the proceedings in English. 

Regarding the point raised by Mr. Mehar Ali, Baba Raiendra Prasad stated that as 
far as possible they would try to make the agenda available to members sufficiently 
early. The difficulty in the present case was in getting at the members individually. 
He would certainly bear the suggestion in mind. 


Roles of Procedure 

The rules of procedure approved by the Working Committee were then placed be- 
fore the meeting for consideration. ....... 

, The following are the rules of procedure as finally approved by the Working Com- 
mittee : 

. 1. The A. L C. C. may be summoned by the President or the Working Secretary 
fo meet at any place within the country and as often aa required by the Working 
Committee. 

34 
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the result perhaps would be that emergency provisions would be used. “We era 
living in rather interesting times" he said, “though it is now comparatively peaceful. 
At any time we may start the movement and it will become impossible for the offioe 
to function. We always send resolutions to members as they go to the press. I do 
not think any very revolutionary agenda is dumped upon the House without any 
previous information. Generally, most of the topics would have been discussed for 
months before the Committee is seized of them. Therefore, I hope yon will allow the 
rules to remain as they are with the modifications that we have accepted." 

The President said that the general nature of the business could always be 
made known to the members. But to adopt the amendment would result in several 
practical difficulties. Ordinarily the business for any particular meeting was 
known to members long before the meeting, though not the exact terms in which 
the agenda would be drawn up. It did not seem to him that any real or serious 
inconvenience was caused in this direction. He would repeat the answer he had 
given to Mr. Meherally and say that they would strive their best to make the 
agenda available to members individually, if possible, or through the Press, 
sufficiently early. 

8wami Oovindanand suggested that a rule might be incorporated to the effect 
that, as far as possible, the main items of business be circulated to members together 
with the text oi resolutions of private members as they came in. 

The President held a brief consultation with the Secretaries and suggested that 
the following note be added at the end of Rule 2. 

“As far as possible, subjects to be discussed at the meeting of the A. L G. G. 
shall be circulated along with the notioe convening the meeting." 

•‘Is Mr Gosavi wilfing to accept it, in substitution of the amendment whioh 
ho has proposed ?" the President enquired. 

Mr. Gosavi: I am satisfied. 

8rimathi Kamaladevi entered a protest against the procedure. “If the Working 
Committee is of opinion that the All-India Congress Committee is not oompetent 
to oome to any decision on every important question that comes before it, the 
agenda becomes a sheer farce”, she said. 

The President : I do not follow. 

8rimathi Kamaladevi repeated her protest and added that that was their 
experience at Jubbulpore. 

The Preeident: In spite of* all that you have said, I have not followed you. It has 
not been suggested'.by any of us that the All-India Congess Committee is not oompetent 
to discuss any motion and take a decision thereon. I do not think there is any 
justification for bringing that charge. (Mr. Satyamurti and others: Hear, hear). 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Gosavi were by leave withdrawn. 

RuleM, 5 and 6 were passed without change. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally read the following resolution : 

“The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee recommends to the A. I. C. 0. to 
frame rales providing that Provincial and District Committees should give notioe of 
any resolutions they may desire to have discussed at the next annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at least six weeks prior to the date of the .session and that 
such resolutions should be circulated by the office of the A. I. C. C.. to all Provincial 
Congress Committees to be placed before the Provincial and District Congress Commit- 
tees for their opinion which should be forwarded to the A. I. C. C. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally enquired if Mr. K. F. Nariman was moving the 

amendment. 

Aekarya Kripalani : How can he move it, the Working Committee, of which he is 
a member, having rejected it ? B 

Mr. Yueuf Meherally continuing 6 aid that there was a widespread feeling 

among Congressmen that though a certain amount of centralisation in Congress 
politics was desirable and necessary, it should be a democratic centralisation and 
that the Working Committee should not always work from the top, hut that it 
should also oonsult its constituent bodies as to what their opinions and feelings 
were, so that the opinion of the Provincial and District Congress Committees might 
also he> known all over the country. , 

Mr. A* Kaleswara Rao said that he liked to second the a m en dme nt It was 

a very good suggestion. He did not understand why the Working Committee had 

nMtA the suggestion. 

Mr. Gad 0 tfT“Beoause it is good." 
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Mr. Kal$$mr$ Rao^ continuing, said that it was necessary that opportunity 
should be given to various Provincial and District Congress Committees to 
suggest topics for discussion by : s the Congress Of oourse, the Subjects Committee 
of the Congress would meet, but that would only be three or four days prior to the 
holding of the Congress. 

Mr. Satyamurii said that he failed to understand the exact scope of the resolution. 
Was it contemplated, he asked, that unless the Provincial and District Congress Com- 
mittees save notice of resolutions six weeks before the annual session of the Congress, 
they could not some up for consideration and would lapse for want of adequate notice? 
Then, what about private members' rights ? According to the Constitution, the Sub- 
jects Committee, which was the A. I. C. C., had the right to place resolutions for 
discussion before the open session of the Congress, which meant that very often they 
had two days' notice or even one day’s notice. The only new thing, which the reso- 
lution contemplated, then, was this. The moment the A. I. C. C. office received notice 
of resolutions, they must be circulated to the various Provincial and District Congress 
Committees for eliciting their opinion, which, again, should be forwarded to the A. I. 
C. 0. This, Mr. Satyamurti thought, was not a very healthy convention. He had at- 
tended Subjects Committee meetings and was conversant with the procedure. There 
was not one important question that came before the Congress, which Provincial and 
District Congress Committees had not considered in advance. Concluding, Mr. Satya- 
murti said that the resolution under discussion would not serve the purpose, which 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee had in view. No defeot had been apparent 
in the working of the present rules, and he, therefore; appealed to the mover ox the 
resolution to withdraw it, failing which, he would appeal to hiB colleagues to reject it 

Mr . Oadgil : We want to hear Mr. Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. 

The President As a member of the Working Committee, Mr. Nariman accepts 
the view of the Working Committee, who have rejected the resolution. 

Swami Oovindanandji : So far as I know, there is a convention up till now for 
Provincial Congress Committees to forward their resolutions and recommendations at 
the time of the annual session of the Congress, and these resolutions are always cir- 
culated to the A. I. C. C. members. 1 feel that the existing convention will serve the 
purpose, because under it the A. I. C. C. and the Congress are in possession of the 
considered opinion of the Provincial Congress Committees on the burning questions of 
the day. Therefore, I appeal to my friend to withdraw his resolution. 

The President pointed out that there was a rule under Article 9 clause B which 
stated that the A. I. C. C. shall meet in Subjects Committee at least two days before 
the annual session. 

Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamiah said that in view of this rule, the resolution before 
the meeting could only be an amendment of the Constitution. 

The President stated that the resolution in effect restricted the right of the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees to recommend any resolution. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally said that the word “ordinarily” could be used in the resolu- 
tion and he would accept any amendment to reduce the period from six to three or 
four weeks, though he, for his part, would stick to six weeks. 

Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram said that tho constitution as now framed, provided that 
•the various Provincial Congress Committees might make certain recommendations be- 
fore the session, ftere was nothing in the constitution to prevent the Provin- 
cial Committees from making rules in their own constitutions, providing that 

before the annual session, the Provincial Executive should place important recommen- 
dations before the District Committees, receive opinions from them and send them to 
the A. I. C. 0. after consideration. The resolution before the meeting was really an 
amendment of the Constitution. It was not a question of six week® or three weeks, 
but a question of flooding District Congress Committees with the recommendations of 
other District Congress Committees. , ^ . . . 

Mr. Oadgil said that the object of the mover of the resolution was that there 
should be fl np"g h time for the Working Committee and the A. L CL CL to know • the 
opinions of the various Provincial Committees. It was neither too much nor too little 
to ask for six weeks time and politics did not move so fist He con duc ted by mying 
Ih gt the suggestion made in the resolution might be kept m view and followed. 

Aeharua Rrinai : If a Provincial Congress Committee wants to tixculate any 

of the 


of its resolutions it oaft. Cm it 
Mr. Yusuf Msktr&liy : m 
particular Provincial Congress I 


don’t you make it mandatory on the Secretary 
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Ackmrya Kripalani : You want your weight to he added to your proposition ? 

Acharya Krfpalani, proceeding, said that the procedure contemplated in the reso- 
lution would male them mere post-boxes. It was absolutely of no value. 

JSmawd Oovindanandji at this stage suggested that the proposition might be put to 
vote. 

Hr. T. Viswanatkan said that the purpose of the resolution would be served if 
the Secretary of the A. I. 0. 0. gavo publicity in the Press to the resolutions as and 
when they were received. 

The President : Is it suggested that publicity to the resolutions should be given In 
the Press before they reach the office of the A. I. C. G. ? 

Mr. Viswanathan said that the publication of the * resolutions oj \ one Provincial 
Congress Committee might help their Committees to discuss similar subjects. 

Mr. Yusuf At the rally said that the General Secretary should bo proud to act as a 
Post Office. 

Acharya Kripalani : I have found other effective post offices and as suoh these 
might be allowed to act. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 against. 

The President then permitted Mr. Sardul Singh's amendments to be moved. 

The first was to provide for the payment of return inter-class fare aud tonga ex- 
penses to the members of the A. 1. C. C. bv the Provincial Congress Committees and 
the Reception Committee of the Congress formed for the time beiug. 

Acharya Kripalani said that it was a matter for the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees and the Reception Committee. 

The amendment was deemed to be lost for want of a seconder. 

Mr. Sardul Singh moved an amendment that where a vaoancy arose in the 
A. I. C. C. membership of any province, the vacancy should bo filled by the appoint- 
ment of the person next to the one standing last among those elected. 

Stcami Qovindanand suggested that article 15 provided for the filling up of 
vacancies. 

The President pointed out that the amendment would lead to difficulties in oases 
where a member resigned on account of differences ; of opinion. The amendment if 
adopted might in certain cases result in a person holding the opposite view being 
appointed, whero it might be advisable to consult the constituency. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. The rules were then approved. 

_ Burma and tha Congrats 

The President next introduced the subject of Burma. 

“Before we go to the next resolution, I desire to say one thing” he began. 
U 0ur friends from Burma are anxious to catch the steamer leaving Madras for 
Rangoon. Mr. Dadachanje had given notice of a resolution, which tee Working 
Committee considered. It has adopted a modified resolution which satisfies him 
and Mr. Ghare Khan.” 

The President next read the resolution adopted by tee Working Committee 

“The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. I. C. C. that 
notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma, the Indian National 
Congress will continue to watch with sympathy and interest the political situation in 
Burma and in view of the impending separation, it appeals to the Indians settled in 
Burma and Burmans to continue to bear towards each other the same goodwill and 
friendly relations as hitherto.” 

Mr. Dadachanji then made the following statement : 

“We are kindly called by the Working Committee at 3 j>. m. on the 10th instant 
and given an opportunity to state our case. After obtaining the information its 
members felt they required, the Working Committee assured us that the Congress 
had always taken keen and active interest in the problem of Indians overseas and 
that it would surely continue to do so. They, however, felt the appointment of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in the resolution of which we bad &iven notice. In 
tee circumstances, and in view of tee resolution of the Working Committee on the 
subject, we have agreed to withdraw our resolution.” 

Hr. Dadachante requested tee Committee to endorse the Working Committee 
resolution. The resolution was put to the House and carried. 
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AenHuci ef Office 

Ackarva Kripalani then plaeed before the House the following rewlntion of the 
Working Committee on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of offices under 
the Reform* : 

Considering the lone interval of time that is bound to elapse before the .next 
general provincial under the new constitution and the uncertainty of -political 

iwnHitmitfl during long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not wily 
premature, but ano inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stagehand therefore it affirms me 
resolution of tho Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subjeot , d.t the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it dear that it sees no objection to the question 
bring discussed in the ooantry.” 

In moving the resolution, Aeharya Kripalani said : 

tt I have very little to say in reoommending this resolution for the adoption of the 
House. It is substantially the same as the one passed in Wardha hy the Working 
Committee. We for Borne time, boycotted the Legislative Councils and ha.ve.MBO 
refused to accept offices under the present constitution. A new Constitution is sought 
to be imposed upon us which is supposed to give us what is called Provincial Autonomy 
wherein all the Ministers will be nominated by the Governor, it » supposed, from 
those who command a majority in the Legislature. As our old resolauora stand, we 
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it aeoemfoo. from the League ? It was premature. Was it the subject of Indian 
States ? It was premature. The Working Committee itself was a premature thing. 
(Laughter). He would have welcomed a definite lead from the Working Committee 
instead or the present motion. He suggested that resolutions given notice of might 
be taken up and the motion of the Working Committee be moved as an 
thereto. The Working Committee had published their resolution in the press long 
before it had been circulated to the members -.there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden as also sufficient propaganda. Well, let the Working Committee 
sate it was inadvisable how to discuss it He would only say that had they known 
that the question would not come up before this meeting many of them would have 
preferred to stay away, because there was absolutely no business to be transacted 
here. “This is a burning question, especially in Madras, as some people would like 
to pat it,” he said, “but those who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming would see that it is important not only for this provinoe bat for the 
whole country.” 

The President pointed out that the resolution had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardha that the resolution had been before the coun- 
try all these days. 

Mr. Viewanatham : It has not come as a surprise ; it is no resolution at all. 

The President : Vote it down. then. 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Is it open to those who have given notice of reaolntiona to 
bring them as amendments to this motion ? 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti expressed his view that it was open to the House to rejeot the 
motion. Then the whole question would come before the House. They oould not take 
up the other resolutions as amendments. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao : The Working Committee’s motion is virtually an adjourn- 
ment motion. 

The President : Ton are asking for a ruling on a hypothetical matter. This ia a 
substantial resolution before you. It is not a resolution for adjournment It is a posi- 
tive motion that the consideration of the snbjeot is premature and not in the interest 
of the country. 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil enquired whether discussion on the merits of the propo- 
sition would or would not be relevant to a discussion on the present motion. 

The President : * It would not be relevant The President then stated : 

“As the question has been raised by Dr. P. Sitaramayya, I have considered the 
resolutions given notice of. I have decided that Mr. T. Prakasam's motion may be 
treated as an amendment The others cannot be treated as such. If the motion it the 
Working Committee is thrown out, then the others will oome up for discussion. If it- 
is passed, then they cannot be taken up. Though Mr. Prakasam’s motion is really a 
negation of the Working Committee’s motion, I itiD will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya : In that view, will the non-official resolutions be Mooted 
or will they come up on the non-official day ? 

The President : We shall see about it to-morrow. 


Aeharya Kripalani : They will be r 
voted on the resolution and amendment! 


They will be ruled ont of order, if and when the House has 


Mr. A. Kalsswar Rao : It is premature to oonsider it to-day ? (ironical laughter). 
Mr. T. Prakasam next moved : 

“That the question relating to acceptance of office under the Reforms Act he 
into consideration by the A. X G. 0. and such decision as may be arrived at be 
commended to tin Congress.” 

Mr. Prakasam thanked the President tor allowing him to move bis resolution : 

said that at this stage it was really extraordinary that the Working Committee m 

have pot forward their resolution in that form. It was extraordinary became of what 
ted happened since the lifting of the Congress baa on Council-entry, on the petition 
by Dr. Amnui, Mr. Bsdhan Hoy and Mr. 8. Satyamurti to Mahatma Gandhi 

, “What was the situation now ? asked Mr. Prakasam. “To-day Mr. Satyamnrti who 
pleaded to eloquently for aooeptanoe of offices even from within the jMl walls, tea 


HA. 

Hr. 


_ riletit He ears he cut wait until the m e l o n of the OmgrlN. v lb. 
who was bo enthouastio in the petition hae left the field ; and an afcHfer. 


Did they 


I n petition for aooept an oe of 
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Proceeding, Mr. Prakasam closely examined the reasons mentioned in the reeolation 
postponement of a decision on the question of aoceptanoe or non-acceptance of 


for postponement of a decision on the question of aoceptanoe or non-ae 
office to the Lucknow Congress. He contested the proposition that it was 
to decide the Question here. What was the uncertainty about political 


ition that it was premature 
about political conditions ? 


to decide tne question here. What was the uncertainty about political conditions t 
Were they affected by the Ethiopian war ? (A voice : Yes). The Working Committee 
were afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon. What was 
the harm in giving*an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was not going to affect them, 
because it was sure to be confined only to the two countries involved and there was 
no ghost of a chance of a general war breaking out. Moreover, the Ethiopian war was 
practically finished. 

Mr. Qovindanand : It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Prakasam : I am entitled to place my opinion before you. The future will 
decide whether you are right or I am right. 

Continuing. Mr. Prakasam referred to the fight which the Congress had been 


living to the Government and to the Gandhi-Irwm Pact. They had allowed thini 
rift with the result that instead of a constitution which ought to have been d 
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up on a < 
with all boi 


luarter of a sheet of paper, they had a stupid Act occupying 600 pages, 
ts of provisions, which had the effect of keeping the communities m the 


country apart from another. That was the direct result of the policy of drift. Even 
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Seep the country in suspense for six months until the Congress met. Let them say, 
“Reject offices,” if that was the proper course. 

It was wrong to say that it was now premature to deoide the question, Mr. 
Prakasam proceeded. The interval of time between now and the elections, was not 
much at all. having in view the magnitude of the work which needed to be done. 
Moreover, they had to face the menace of corruption, to which Mr. 8atyamurti had 
referred so often in connection with the local board and municipal elections. Elections 
to six district boards were to take place on the 28th of this month. It was stated 
that because rioh anti-Congressites who could spend money freely, were standing 
in oertain places as candidates, rich Congressmen should be set up to fight them. The 
Congress would rather fail in elections than try to succeed with money. He knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve months from now was not a long period. 

tt I don’t oare two brass farthings for offices,” Mr. Prakasam warmed up. “Decide 
one way or the other. That is my plea. No lead is now given by the Congress. 
People want light, and you do not give it. What do you expect them to do ? What 
do you expeot the workers in the districts to do ?’* 

Mr. Prakasam next pointed out that they had to look at the question from the 
point of view of national unity. They must prevent the misohief sought to be created 
by the Reforms Aot. by deciding to enter the legislatures and having a big Congress 
Party composed ox representatives of all communities, Muslims and Harijans, in 
particular. That, in his opinion, was one way of solving the communal question. At 
bast up to that point they could go. He had, however, no hallucinations about offioes 
or the emolument 


oint they could i 
s attached therel 


He had, however, no hallucinations about offioes 


Again, the resolution stated that it was not politic to deoide the question now. 
What stood in the way ? The Reforms Bill had been placed on the Statute Book. 
There was not the ghost of a chance of a comma or full stop being changed. It was 
therefore, for them to devise means to destroy the Act or render it nugatory. Though 
they had already decided to capture the legislatures, they would not move their little 
finger to improve the Delimitation proposals. Congress members nominated to the 
Committees non-oo-operated. "Was there any justification for taking op such a position ? 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in his first "interview given at Otacamund, saw nothing wrong in 


em. Bo much so, their case Went by default. All the misohief was being 
t there. The road to the Legislature was cut up, but they would not move a 
aid to oircumveat the obstacles. Dld.they hope to cross over on aeroplanes ? 

Hav ing taken np a position in favour of oapturing Legislatures, they must betimes 
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deal straight with questions flowing is a natural consequence. Mahatmaji recently 
otme out with a statement that ‘oouncil country’ was the ‘Congress Dharma’ at present 
Was the Working Committee resolution consistent with such statement ? It was, 
therefore, essentim that the Working Committee in the light of happenings since the 
Wardha meeting, should revise their decision and give a direct lead to their oountry. 
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■You (the Working Oommittee) are banking apparently on the vote of the Trail 
Nadu,” Mr. Prakasam observed. “It is Trail Nadu that started the agitation lor 
Cornual entry, before the Government of India Bill was passed into law. Many oon- 
ferenoes were held and so many resolutions were passed in the Tamil district In 
this very Congress House under the presidentship of mr. C. Bamalinga Reddi, a 
resolution was passed definitely in favour of acceptance of offices. Now the President 
of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, representing those friends, deolares that he 
can afford to wait (Laughter). 


Mr. Satyamurti: Only until the Lucknow Congress; 

Mr. Prakasam : What do you gain by such waiting ? You prepared the country 
for acceptance of office and now you say you are not in a hurry. It is praotioally a 
vote of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one merely of counting of votes. 

Mr. Satyamurti : What have Messrs. Nageswara Rao Pantulu and Bulusu Samba- 
murti declared ? 

Mr. Prakasam: I do not mind it: nor Dr. Pattabhi’s swearing at it from within 
the Working Committee. Concluding, Mr. Prakasam said that they must conduot publio 
business in a manner which would inspire confidence in the country, particularly at 
this critical time. The subject was one on which the Hoose should take a decision and 
which should not be left to the Congress. 

Mr. A . Kaleswara Rao seconded the amendment of Mr. Prakasam. He said that 
there was no question of prestige involved in differing from the decision of the 
Working Committee. The A. 1. C. C. ought to give a determined and a definite lead 
to the country which was so necessary at this juncture. How long were they going 
to postpone the evil day ? 

A Voice : Evil ? 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : How long are you going to be nervous ? 

The President : The limit is set in the resolution. 

Mr. Satyamurti added : Till March next. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : How long are you going to be afraid to face the country 
with your decision ? 


Proceeding, Mr. Kaleswara Rao pointed out there was no justificable ground for 
behoving that the elections would not oome off in November next year or soon there- 
after. it was praotioally certain elections were not going to be further postponed. 

Mr. 8atyamurti: Question. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : I question the view expressed by some that election would 
not oome off until after the Budget of 1937. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao said that if a decision on this first rate issue was not taken now 
it would lead to uncertainty and confusion and put the Congressmen and organisations 
out of action for many months. . __ 

•If you merely give liberty to the country to disouss the question, without TOiUMf 
deciding it now, you are not helping the Congress and the country. # It would lead to 
undesirable con tr ov ersy and range the pro-offiue-wallahs and anti-office-waUans In 
warring Gamps.” 

The Oommittee then rose for luncheon interval and met in the afternoon at 3. p. a. 

The president placed before the House the resolution of the Working Committee and 
Mr. T. Prakasam* amendment, and said that the subject was open for di s cussi o n. 

For some time no member rose to speak. 

The President : What, nobody wants to speak ? „ _ . . . 

Dr. Sitaramayya : Everybody is waiting for a fuller House 1 (Lpughter). 1 

not Swrai Govindanand begin ? His loud voice will attract those outside the hall 1 

The President waited for another five minutes and still no one rose to speak. 

The President remarke d, •N obody seems to be willing to speak t . A „ 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Wffl you be so good as to ask that the amendment of Mr. 
Prakasam be read out to the House. We shall form our ideas shout it 1 

A member : Why, it has been done already I 

Dr. Sita ramayya : Something must be done. .... 

^The President : The amendment is, *thst the question relating to soeeptanpsof 
offioe under the Reforms Act be taken into consideration by the A. L C. C. and seen 
decision as may be arrived at he recommended to the Congress” , , 

Mr. N. V. badgtt : Is it in order ? It is a direct negation of the pr o por t ion 
—1 by Mr. Kripalanl 
35 


Why 

1 ! 
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The Premdimt : I was myself doubtful about it But I allowed it to be moved as 
an amendment beoaaae in this case there is that last clause which says that the recom- 
mendations may be conveyed to the Congress. . Therefore, I allowed it After aD, a 
vote has to be taken one way or the other. 

Mr. Oo$avi asked if Provincial Congress Committees would have freedom in the 
matter. 

The Pnridemt : It allows freedom for the provincial Congress Committees, sub-oom- 
mittecs and individual Congressmen. We have left it in that wide form to give an 
opportunity and every body who wishes to discuss and formulate opinion. 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil , supporting the motion of Mr. Kripalani, said he did so for 
mite different reasons than those mentioned in the motion. It appeared to him that 
impression went abroad that the question would not come up for discussion at this 
ting of the A. I. C. C. Further, the interview given by the President sometime 

i strengthened that impression. Further, every body felt that in Madras the dice 

was loaded in favour of acceptance of office and when it was stated that the question 
would not come up here, many people who otherwise would have attended this meet- 
ing, stayed away. He thought it fair to them that the proposition now moved by the 
Secretary of the Working Committee should be accepted. So far as his own province 
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ed the Trail Nadu through and through and he knew how the masaes felt, and what 
they wanted the Congress to do. 

'Supposing.’* he said, “in the Lucknow Congress, the view that he represented waa 
not aooepted, he would not be sorry, not because he would consider sooh a deoishm to 
be right, but because they would have ample time to discuss the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the ultimate authority, to decide on this fundamental 
question." 

“My own feeling is that on this matter of far-reaching importance, we should not 
be oontent with a bare majority. Whatever programme is decided on, it will not have 
any practical value, unloss wo have an overwhelming majority of Congress opinion be- 
hind it To get a snatch vote will not bo consistent with the high purpose in view. 
L therefore, prefer to wait so that I may carry with me an overwhelming majority of 
Congress opinion iu favour of acceptance of offices." 

Last night tho loading Did tan paper in Madras and one of the leading papers iu 
India, “The Hindu’’, wrotu a leading article “Lift the Ban" to which I feel I am bound 
to give an answer. 1 personally feel that if there wero a motion to-day merely for 
lifting the ban and postponing the question of aotually deciding l to accept or not to 
accept" offices to Lucknow, it will not moko in piactical politics any difference from 
the resolution now plaood before us by the Working Committee. Sardar Vallabhbbai 
Patel has taken the view that tho ban on office continues; But I humbly and firmly 
differ. From tho point of view of practical politics, the whole qpestion may be 
discussed from now and decided at Lucknow on its merits. Therefore it does seem* 
to me that the point of view which “The Hindu" urges is practically met by the 
Working Committee resolution, namely, the grant of freedom of discussion and* the 
postponement of a decision on this question to tho Luoknow Congress. 

There was one point which Mr. Frakasaxn made which also I must answer. This 
discussion will cause heat, ho said. But may I nut it to him that a decision now 
one way or tho other will cause more heat ? Neither the party which believes in 
acceptance of office nor the party which behoves in non-acceptance is going to take 
the decision of this Committee as the last word on the subject It will be a direct 
encouragement to those who want to carry on the campaign. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the only chance of deciding the question more or 
less finally without leaving any trace of bitterness, is for us not to decide this question 
but to carry on a discussion and to decide it at Lucknow when, I know, if it is 
carried by an overwhelming majority, even the minority will be tempted to acquiesce 
in it" 

Concluding, Mr. Satyamurti said : “Personally it seems to me that the highest 
interests of tho country may be served by our agreeing to nostpono tho decision to 
the Lucknow Congress, carry on discussion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
spirit I want to strike only on one personal note. I propose to continue my sttenoe 
for some weeks longer. I want to watch the reactions to this debate and this deoishm 
on the country. Let people say what they like. I shall open my mouth on 1st 
December, when the election of delegates and of the President takes place. It is too 
much to ask my colleagues here and elsewhere to remember if some of us advocated 
acceptance of office, wo are doing it with any motive ? Public life would become 
impossible, if every momont of our lives wo are attributing motives to the aoihms of 
others. I plead for tolerance, charity and understanding, and I ask yon to remember 
that we do not compete with others and we do not conflict with others in their 
desire to break this Constitution and bring the goal of Purna Swaraj very near 
achievement From that {ioint of viow, I hope the discussion will he earned on in n 
sportsmanlike manner. If I have no doubt we shall come to the right conclusion at 
Lucknow. May God grant us tolerance, charity and understanding to carry on our 
work. I support the motion of the Working Committee." 

Mr. T. Vtswanaihan stated that they should cease drifting in regard to the matter 
and come to a decision straightaway. , , 

Swami Oovindanand said that while he agroed with the resolution in its purpose 
he felt its wording was unfortunate. He endorsed the appeal of tho previous speakers 
that no uncharitable motive should be attributed by either side to those holding differ- 
ent views. 

Mr. Jot Prakash Narain said that the present meeting of the A. T. C. C. was not 
folly representative and it would not be fair to take a decision on such a momentous 
question at this meeting. 
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acceptance of office had been deferred till the Lucknow Congress. This was s much 
more serious matter and any material change of policy should be made only at the 
Congress Session. 

Hr. Meehpande , seconding the resolution in a Hindi speeoh, said that it was wrong 
to suggest that the Congress and the Working Committee were indifferent to the 
interests of Indian States subjects. The interests of Indians, wherever they lived, were 
a matter of great concern to the Congress. But the Congress felt, while they oould not 
directly interfere in State affairs, that whatever benefioent results were achieved 
in British India was sure to produce welcome reactions in the States also. The best 
way of attaining their object was to strengthen the hands of the Congress instead of 



Indian States subjects organisations could engage themselves in the work of a 
constructive nature in their States. He appealed to them to try to stand on their 
own legs and strengthen themselves. The sympathy and good-will of the Congress 
would always be with them. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally moved a number of amendments. 


The first was to add the word “mainly” after the word “fall" in the sentenoe : 
“It should be understood, however, that the responsibility and the burden of 
carrying on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States 
people themselves. 

The second amendment was to add the following at the end of the same sentenoe : 
“who as local people would primarily be responsible for conducting any movement, 
just as the local people whether in any State or any province of British India 
would be primarily responsible for conducting any movements in their respective 
local areas. 

The third amendment was to substitute “ordinarily will”, for “can”, in the 
sentence : “The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the 
States and this, it is bound to do wherever possible.” 


Another amendment was to change the next sentence as follows : “The Congress 
has mainly to concentrate on the struggle for freedom from foreign domination and 
exploitation, under the existing circumstances.” 

Mr. Alekerally also moved to omit the following : “Indeed any other policy will 
defeat the common purpose.” 

The last amendment of Mr. Meherally was to have the following inserted in the 
resolution in substitution of the last paragraph : 


“With regard to the future constitution of India, the Congress wishes to assure 
the people of the States that (a) in the Constituent Assembly when it comes to be 
formed the States' people will be given representation on the same basis as the 
people of British India, and that (b) in case or until the Constituent Assembly is 
not formed, it will not accept a Federal Constitution which does not embody in 
itself elementary rights of citizenship for the States’ people, which does not provide 
for the protection of those rights by the Federal Court in case of enoroaonments 
thereon and which does not give right of popular representation to the States’ 
people in the Federal Legislatures, which is otherwise not acceptable to the States 
people. Further, it is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States that the 
Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests, \a order to buy the 
support of the Princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unequivocally 
for the right of the masses of India, as against any vested rights, in conflict with 
their true interests.” 

Mr. Meherally said that his amendments were not moved in any spirit of oarping 
criticism, nor were they intended to make any violent change in the policy of the 
Congress. His motions merely sought to clarify that policy. He went elaborately 
into the subject and appealed to the Committee to understand the if irit in which 
the amendments were suggested. He said it was their duty at this juncture to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the peoples of Indian States. Sardar vallabhbhai 
Patel and Seth Jamualal Bajaj were well aware of the conditions of those people. 
Mr. C. Bajagopalachari bad remarked that States' people were the real untouchables. 
They had no rights ; they had only duties. 

The President : Is there any seconder ? 

Srimati Kamaladevi sprang up to second it. 

Csptain Avadhesh (Rewa State) in a Hindi speech said he accepted the assurance 
of Mr. Patel that the Congress was genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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subjects. He was confident that the Working Committee and the Congress leaders 
like the one recently by Mr. Bhni&bhat Desai created alarm in the minds of 

the States' subjects and doubts as to the attitude of the Congress. He. therefore, 
Considered it necessary and advisable that the Congress should clearly state its 
position in reference to 8tates' subjects. Further, it should consider what its 
attitude should bo in regard to the carrying on of its constructive work in the 
States, especially in cases where States’ authorities resorted to obstruction of such 
constructive and ameliorative activities by Congressmen and organisations of States' 
subjects. 

The President wished to know the sense of the House as to how long they would 
sit He said that some of the non-official resolutions tablod for discussion the next 
day had been covered by the resolutions adopted that day. Would the House like 
to stop at that stage— it was, he pointed out, nearly 7 p.m.— and resume discussion 
on the morrow, on the understanding that the rest of the day would be available 
for non-official items other than those already covered ? Under the rules, one 
non-official day had to be allotted and it was for them to consider his suggestion 
or decide to sit on Saturday also. 

Several members : No, we should cloBe tomorrow. 

Mr. A. Kaleticara Rao : If, after tomorrow’s discussion, there are still non- 
official items left over, we may sit the day after. 

The President : I think the suggestion which I made is quite fair ; but I am 
entirely in the hands of the House. 

Dr. Sitaramayya : We should also think of your state of health. We see you 
are not well. 

The President : I would much rather you do not take that into consideration 
at all. 

Mr. Satyamurti : But, we must. Moreovor, we have a big tour programme 
for yon. 

The President : Would you like to rise now, meet again to-morrow to resume 
the discussion and sit at ono stretch to finish the business ? 

The House expressed itself in favour of the suggestion and the President then 
adjourned the meeting. 

Second Day— Madras— 18th. October 1935 

Discussion on the resolution of Mr. Vallabhai Patel , on the question of Indian 
States subjects, was again resumed to-day. 

Mr. Syed Razimi (Ajmere) said that it would be extromely inadvisible for the 
Congress to. decide to interfere in the affairs of Indian State subjects. There was 
perhaps no Indian State, of which it could bo said that the subjects were free from 
difficulties and if the Congress, should deoide now to interfere directly on their behalf 
it would lead to numerous practical difficulties and complications. 

Sardar Qopal Singh (Punjab), speaking in Hindi, said that in his opinion the 
attitude of the Congress as represented by the resolution was not the right one for 
them to take. To say that the Cbngresa would exorcise “friendly and moral pressure 
on States” was on a par with Indians expressing sympathy with Abyssinia in her 
struggle with Italy— it could be but empty and unsubstantial. Was not India as much 
the mother-land of States’ subjects as that of British Indians ? They were all fellow- 
countrymen and they should promote the mutual ties. In many States high-handed 
action was being taken by authorities without any let or hindrance. 

The speaker then proceeded to detail certain incidents which, he stud, had oocurred 
in a Punjab State, when the President, interrupting, asked the speaker to confine his 
remarks to general questions involved and not to refer to individual States. 

Mr. Qopal Singh said he bowed to the ruling. He only wished to point out that 
in some States, the subjects were unable to five in safety of person and property. 
Their self-respeot was often endangered. His request would be that any decision the 
Committee might come to Bhonld oe reached after full consideration of all aspects of 
the question. 

Shrimati Kamaladevi , in supporting the amendments, said that after the speech 
of Mr. Jdeherally> there was no further persuation necessary to be convinoed as to 
the advisability and the imperative need for the Congress taking a clear and definite 
attitude with regard to the carrying on of nationalist work in Indian States. Not- 
withstanding its profession, the Congress had been taking an indifferent attitude when 
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it one to the question of actual work. It tried to give the Impression that the old 
policy of non-interference in Indian States was still in existence. If th * Pongees 
really stood for complete independence, and was still not prepared activelp tonslp 
the people in the Indian States to gain freedom, she thought that the Congress was 
not really serious about winning oomplete independence. It oould not, indeed, call 
itself the Indian National congress, if it left out of account nearly one-third of India. 
If it stood for the masses, as against vested interests, it should not fight shy of 
active participation in the struggles of Indian States. She did not see anv difference 
between the struggle in Britisn India and the straggle in the Indian States. She 
thought they were more than convinced that Indian, Princes were the obvious elifafl 
of British Imperialism. When the British first oame into India, the feudal order as 
represented by the Indian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a tottering oondition. 
Bat it was in the interests of British Imperialism that these Princes should be 
bolstered up in order that they might serve as pillars of British Imperialism in India. 
If that was so, why should they fight shy of participating actively in the straggle 
which concerned people in the Indian States ? 

One prominent Congressman had stated that Indian States were not burdened with 
foreign nomination ana a solution of the problem of Indian States’ people was muoh 
easier. Foreign domination was there in Indian States. Indian Princes existed to-day 
because of the support they had of British Imperialism. But, apart from that, let 
them consider the fact that any sort of political agitation in the mdian States waa 
muzzled— one could not convene even a public meeting or oonferenoej thank 'God, 
that was still possible in British India.— They declaimed against .the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act because of the restrictions it imposed on the citizens and the P’ros 
in particular. But the oondition in Indian States, was muoh worse. The subjects 
of Indian States were, she said, ‘slaves of Slaves 1 . Any Nationalist organisation, any 
organisation which called itself an organisation of the masses, oould not ignore the 
millions of people living under much worse disabilities than the people of British 
India. She hoped the Congress would come out courageously and boldly declare its 
decision to come forward and help in the struggle to be oarned on in Indian States. 

They were to-day pledged to a Constituent Assembly. She failed to see how a 
national Constituent Assembly could be convened when they did not create the neces- 
sary situation, opportunities and facilities for people in States to have their represen- 
tatives also on it as part of one and indivisible India. There was no use merely saying 
on paper that India was one and indivisible, while they were certainly mating artificial 
distinctions and barriers. The resolution of the Working Committee was so cautiously 
worded that it came to nothing . In case a serious situation {arose in any State and 
the subjects appealed for help of the Congress, they would sit quiet or at the most 
perhaps pass a pious resolution of sympathy. It seemed to be the work of ‘some 
wonderful lawyer.* 

The President : “There are unfortunately many on the Working Committee, who 
were lawyers.” 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : “It is that she is bemoaning 1” 

Continuing, Srimati Kamnladevi said that the National Flag was banned in some 
Indian States. It was impossible to carry on any kind of nationalist work or work 
even for responsible government under tlie monarchical form inside the States. These 
States had openly ranged themselves against the nationalist movement and the 
nationalist organisation of India. They saw what restrictions were placed on people 
by the States during the Civil Disobedience movement. There was no donbt that 
Indian States stood most definitely against any democratic or mass movement. 

The Congress resolution was an appeal to nobody. They might just as well appeal 
to Great Britain and wait till she granted India full freedom as wait for Indian States 
to grant their subjects responsible government She would therefore plead with them 
to adopt the amendments suggested which were very modest, but which would still 
be an advance on the present attitude of the Congress. It was with some diffidence 
and hesitation that they pleaded every time before the Working Committee. But they 
had obstinately decided and made up their minds not to change their attitude. She 
would appeal to the A. I. C. C. to enable the Congress to make at least the modest 
advance suggested by the amendments. Otherwise, she said, all their talk of independ- 
ence wonJabecome sheer mockery. 

The resolution, said Srimati Kamaladevi, also seemedjto be an expression of,helpless- 
ues8 and importance on the part of the Congress. This helplessness had been colour- 
ing their imagination far too much and far too long. Simply because they did not 
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achieve a& they wished, or independence over-night through the civil disobedience 
movement, it did not mean that all the enthusiasm, strength and courage that led to 
the launohma of the movement was now gone. Let not the Working Committee oreate 
this kind of helpless feeling. It was very bad psychology and worse tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything. For an organisation working for 
freedom of the country, anything and everything ought to be a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to the Congress to assist the States 1 subjects in any move- 
ment of a revolutionary character but merely to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder with British Indians and to gain their minimum demands, so that when India 
become independent, it should not be a force of ono section enjoying privileges and the 
other living in the old dark feudal age. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil supported the amendments of Mr. Meherally. He said that some 
fatality seemed to aog the resolution of the Congress on their attitude towards the 
Indian States. A number of interpretations was put on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in Mysore. He would much rather that such a 
speech had not been made. It had created needless controversy, with the result that 
the Working Committee at Ward ha was obliged to issue a statement, which the 
A. I. C. C. was now asked to endorse. When that statement was issued at Wardha. 
there was a slight change from the position which was takgu up at Jubbulpore. Even 
now he thought that considering all circumstances, the Wardha statement was good, 
and this resolution to-day should be passed. At the same time he wanted to associate 
himself with some of the ideas expressed by Mr. Meherally, who had made it abun- 
dantly clear that the amendments were not made in a spirit of carping criticism. He 
could assure Mr. Gangadharrao that they should not give a bundle to their enemies, 
and he did not desire that the Committee should be divided, because it served no 
purpose. Unless the Congress gave its unanimous support to whatever policy the 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no practical use. An assurance 
from Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel would be sufficient to persuade Mr. Meharallv to with- 
draw his amendments to all clauses of tho Resolution except to the last. To-day, he 
said, they were not asking the Indian National Congress to commit itself to a definite 
policy of action ; and they merely wanted a declaration. States people could only look 
to the Congress for the assurance. They could not go to other parties or to the 
British Government. A little more generosity and good-will to them would bring 
much more loyalty and support to tho Congress from the masses in the Indian 
States. 

Mr. B. Narasimham said that tho Committee would be doing a real injustice to 
the States 1 people, it it went back on the earlier assurance. He requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider its resolution and withdraw it. 

Mr. A . Kaleswara Rao supported the amendments as being modest and reasonable 
and asked the Committeo to tackle the problem boldly. While they say they were 
fighting for the sovereignty of the people of this country, why they should leave out 
the States’ people who formed a fourth of the entire population ? The Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution was very tame. It expressed the hope that the Princes would be 
friendly to them and that they would be responsive to the advice tendered by the 
Congress leaders. That was impossible to achieve, knowing as they did the relationship 
between the Princes and the British Government. The Working Committee resolution 
showed that the Congress existed for the British India and merely patronised tho 
States' people. Such an attitude could not bring freedom for the whole country. Let 
them fight shy of the amendments, smelling socialism therein. The best way of fighting 
socialism was to incorporate most of its principles into the Congress constitution 
and programme. 

Mr. Bhatt moved for closure which was put and carried by a large majority. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai PaUL replying to the debate, said that the speech of Mr. 
Gadgil had made his task much lighter than it would have otherwise been. If Sardar 
Gopal Singh had been present at Jubbulpore at their last meeting, he was sure that 
that gentleman would not have made the speech he did that morning. There had, he 
continued, been no occasion that he could remember when the Congress Working 
Committee or the Congress had lent support to any struggle that had been carried on 
in any Indian State by the States 1 subjects. Much had been made of the clause drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of the olanse relating to non-interference, at 
the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. How was the omission interpreted by the 
conduct of Working Committee sinoe that change was effected, for it was really from 
the conduct of the Congress executive that the interpretation should be made ? He 
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could not recollect one single instance in whieh the Congress had intorfored with 
Stated affairs after that change had been effected. They asked ‘Wbat is the value of 
your lip sympathy or moral pressure.* His answer wonld bo : ‘Well, if you do not 
value it, 1 am not anxious to give it ; but do not give any promise which you may not 
be able to carry out* The Working Committee was the executive responsible for .tha 
carrying out of any policy they might lay down. So, when they laid down the polioy, 
he wocud only suggest that they should see that they did not lay a responsibility on 
the Working Committee which was beyond their strength, it might be argued that the 
responsibility was mainly that of the States* people. But who was to decido the import 
of *mainly* or ‘largely*. Every time the question came up for consideration, this ques- 
tion of ‘mainly’ and ‘largely’ would crop up for discussion. Supposing in Kashmir a 
struggle was started purely on local initiativo and they boro a large burden fo» a time 
and at a certain stage they called upon the Congress to support thorn and participate 
in the struggle : what should they do V It was only by way of instance that he said 
this. He was conscious of conditions in certain Indian States which had been described 
by speakers as ‘chronic patients.’ Nobody was unaware that in certain States condi- 
tions were far worso than they could mentiou. But was not the remedy they were 
suggesting worse than the disease V Should they not also take into consideration the 
capacity of the Congress executive ? When they themselves said clearly they would 
not be able to bear the responsibility, the House should not feci oft'cmled. They should 
not feel that the Working Committee was seckiug to impose its will on them, nor 
should the House try to force on the Working Committee its will in the face of its 
open expression of incapacity to boar the burden. He appealed to the House to 
realise the responsibility involved in the matter. The Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently interpreted to mean nothing but friendly and moral support. 

After referring to the negotiations carried on by representatives or States with 
Congress leaders, the Working Committco and Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel said 
that the charge that the Congress or the Working Committee attempted to go back 
on the policy recently adopted, was unfounded. The Congress had strength at one 
time ; but even at that time, they were cautious. Could they uow afford to be less 
so ? The resolution, it was complained,-. was drafted by over-cautious lawyers. Well, 
it was the misfortune of lawyers to draft cautiously and for othors to interpret them. 
The resolution was of a nature that in drafting it every word used should bo moBt 
carefully weighted. They were dealing with their own chiefs and princes, all Indians ; 
some of them might be good, others bad and some others indifferent ; there might 
even be devils among them, he did not know. He knew none of them and hod no 
friends among them. He did not wish to make friends with them, for to make 
friends with Princes was a heavy responsibility. But he could toll them that ho was 
interested in the subjects of Indian States, more iwrliaps than anyone else. 

He would also tell them that Gandhiji was himself the native of an Indian State. 
He was the man who had laid down the policy of the Congress in tliis matter. 
Indian States people’s organisations had held discussions with him throughout and 
up till now. They had often distrusted the Congress executive and gone to him. 

He knew that some friends were for the abolition of Indian States. One member 
had stated that in two or three years there would bo no Indian State on the map of 
India. Well, if he was so sure, why tlion, he might as well wait for those two or 
three years, for what was three years compared to the 150 they had waited? (laughter) 
But if they wanted a considered opinion from the Congress on this matter again, 
let them wait till the Lucknow session and if the Congress, in its collective wisdom 
felt called upon to make a change, certainly they would also find the executive with 
the capacity to shoulder that burden. There was no hurry now. Nor would it be 
proper, as Mr. Oadgit hod said, to take a tactical decision on so important a question. 
He put it plainly at Jubbulporo that the resolution was one for which everybody* 
would realily vote, because nobody would have to act up to it, but tho Congress 
wonld be put to difficulties. Other people want the Congress to decide and take 
mpmsibilities which they were themselves unwilling or unable to do. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai said he had noticed a persistent attempt to drive the Congress 
and the Congress executive and Congressmen to fight battles in the Indian Kates 
by certain people who would not themselves start the struggle or do the work. He 
conkl not understand this mentality. Every week he had seen in the columns of 
a responsible journal persoas calling on Congressmen to ox plain why they did not do 
in the States what they were doing in British India. It was these that wonld vote 
for a resolution of this nature. There were also certain friends who had no respon- 
sibility in the matter and voted for the resolution which committed not them but the 
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Congress. The Congress was oertainly wise and consulting the beat interests of the 
Indian States subjects in taking np its present attitude. 

Mr, Vallabhbhai said he had experience ot straggles in Indian States. There 

were many practical difficulties in carrying them on. There were, besides, cases in 
which the States subjects themselves did not desire their interference, let atone a 
few who reside in British India and called on the Congress to help the subjeots in 
states, and had no greater right to call themselves States subjeots than having been 
born in an Indian State. When they, as Congressmen, wished to adopt a count of 
action, they should* ponder fully over the responsibility they undertook. 

They were assured at Jubbalpore, he said, that the resolution then put forward 
did not mean that the Congress would be called upon to start or carry on 

struggles in Indian States. But immediately after, within three months of that, 
there were Congressmen giving interpretations to the resolution each in his own 
manner. The earlier assurance seemed to have been forgotten. He would ask them 
whether they thought they were as strong as they were ; was it their policy to 
interfere at the time when they were strong ? Why then think of a change now, 

when they knew they were not quite so strong ? Let them not, realising their own 

limitations and weakness, make lightly any promise whioh they might not be able 
to fuiffi. As the Congress organisation gathers strength in British India, its strength 
would be reflected iu the Indian States also. They knew what the position was in 
1031, during the Truce peeiod. Then the Princes thought it better after all, to make 
friends with the Congress. When Princes felt they should remain on friendly 
terms with the Congress. Congress workers could certainly exercise friendly and 
moral pressure for the amelioration of the States people. But to-day, the Congress 
office was under a ban. Why ? Was it not because the Congress organisation was 
weak and not because of any change of policy ? To-day, they would be doing a 
disservioe to the Congress organisation if they forced on them the resolution 
when they stated plainly that they could not shoulder the responsibility. 

As for assurances, the assurance they had put into the resolution was more than 
enough. Why should they create distrust that the Congress leaders would not act up 
to their assurances ? And, besides, who knows the leaders of to-day might not he the 
leaders of to-morrow .! It had atoad for the masses and would continue to stand for 
the masses, u Aitar all”, said Mr. Vallabhbhai. “who is the Congress ? You are the 
Congress and therefore to commit the Congress to a prospective constitution or 
constituent assembly or something in which a proportionate representation is to be 
provided for, is neither wise nor in the interests of the people whom you want to 
serve.” If British India were free, 8tates people would automaticaly be free. If to- 
day, or soon, British India were offered freedom, there would be people who would 
oertainly accept it. When British India was a strong entity, it conld certainly 
influence the whole country ; but if they should say “Bind yourself down to such 
and such a detail of the future,”, it would not be wise. Let them not think that 
because the Working Committee brought forward a proposition, it should be consi- 
dered with a little suspicion. They should understand that the Working Committee 
was hut the reflex of the Congress and in it would be reflected the strength or weakness 
of the Congress. When they charged the resolution of the Working Committee with 
containing no opinion, perhaps, they meant that it did not refleot their own opinion.* It 
was impossible to reflect in a resolution everybody's opinion ; the general sense only 
oould be embodied. That should not irritate them ; on the other hand that should 

make thorn pause and reflect If in spite of all he had said, they thought they 

should accept the amendment, let them ; but he would suggest that it would be beat 
to adopt the resolution moved by him on behalf of the Congress executive. 

President's Statement 

The Fmii&nt before proceeding to put the motions to vote made the following 
statement explaining hto position in the matter : 

“The position of the President of the Congress,” he said, “is peculiar. He is not 
only the speaker of the House but he is supposed also to be the executive head of 
the organisation for the time being. As such, his is the responsibility to give effect 

.to the polioies and to the resolutions which are passed by the A I. O. C., the 

Congress and the Workiog Committee. It is because I feel that responsibility that 
1 desire to add a few words to what has been said by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in 
connection with the a t titu d e which the Working Committee has adopted on this 
resolution. 
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“I may tell you that at Wardha and again here in Madras, we oonsidered the 
statement which we issued at Wardha in great detail for several hours. It is per- 
fectly true that every world of it has boon carefully weighed Every word of it has 
been carefully drafted because the statement was considered to be an important and 
weighty one and therefore should not contain anything which was not fully 

considered and weighed before they were uttered. We gavo the same 

careful consideration to the amendment which has been moved by Mr. 
Meherally because wo had notice of it Also, because, we were aware that it represented 
the views of the executive of the States’ People’s Conference. After giving our fullest 
consideration to it, wo felt that it was necessary in the interesls both of the Congress 
and even more of the people of the States that we should after giving our fullest 

consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Con- 

gress and even more of the people of the States, that we should stick to the state- 
ment which we had issued. 1 will give you one or two instances which have ooourred 
within recent times. 

“You know that for several years some little constructive work is being attempted 
in several of the States. In some places, we have got tho support of the States also 
to that constructive effort. In other places, we are meeting with difficulties. We have 
not so far. as lias liecn correctly pointed out by Sardar Patel, taken any active interest 
in any political agitation in any of the Slates. Hut in some places where something 
has been done, not directly against the States, but something m furtherance of the 
Congress programme as distinct from anything done against the States themselves, 
tbere also wo have experienced difficulties. Many of these difficulties 

were related to the House by Mr Avadhesh because he has experienced 

them himself. Recently we have had two instances of what may be 
considered high-handed action in two States. In Hakkur State, we read 
re|»orts of firing and all kinds of zoolum perpetrated there. Recently we read some- 
thing similar, if not worse, about Loharu. Tlio way in which we proceeded to deal 
with theso matters ought to serve as some indication of the way in which we propose 
to work in future. In the case of Sakkur, we did not pass any formal resolution, 

although we wore approached and asked about it ; nor did I or the Working Committee 

issue any formal statement alvmt the happenings thoro. That does not indicate that 
we were not in touch with the happenings there or that wo were unacquainted with what 
had occurred. We felt that any formal resolution of condemnation was of no use to 
the people who had actiuilly to "suffer all that they did. We, therefore, took what we 
considered to be the better course, of approaching "he authorities in an indirect way, 
through our friends, who are supposed to have some influence there. I may tell you 
that our offorts have not gone in vain. Things aro progressing and we hope that 
things will be settled to the satisfaction of the people concerned. Of course, those 
who aro dead cannot he brought back to life ; tho tyranny that was committed can 
not lie undone now. Hut so far as tho future is concerned, we hope wc shall be able 
♦o secure conditions which would prove satisfactory to all. In the case of Loharu, a 
similar attempt was made, hut there, I regret to say, we have absolutely failed. There 
has been absolutely uo approach or indication of anything in the nature of a 
settlement. 

“I havo given you those two recent instances, but there are other instances of pre- 
vious attempts, when I did not Itavo to deal with the matter myself, some of which 
succeeded and others did not. Hut, if wo had gone about tho business of making for- 
mal protests, appointing enquiry committees and going into tho matter as if it was 
something we were entitled to look into, condemn, take action against, pos- 
sibly the little wo were able to achieve would not havo been achieved. It is really 
•what we fpel wo can achieve or accomplish in the way of securing better conditions 
for the people of the States that acuated this resolution of the Working Committee. 
Jjftt no one run away with the idea that the Working Committee or any member of 
me Working Committee is anxious to placate* the Princes. 

“Many of us have had nothing to do with any of the States or Princes. Many of 
ns have not been face to face with a single Prince, much less have had any kind 
J* connection or dealings with them. Therefore, what (actuates us is not any over- 
awing love for the Princes or anything in tho nature of extra, unjustified regard for 
interests, but it Is in the interests of the poople of the States and tho desire to 
5™ their conditions somewhat better than they are which actuates the Working 
U0BM &itfcee in the policy which it follows and which it now places before you for 
low acceptance. 
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“I ask you to hare that attitude of mind in regard to this question. It is undoubtedly 
true that if we oan have a perfectly democratic constitution in the States, conditions 
will be infinitely superior to what they are at present There can be no question about 
that As the statement itself says we have the same desire to achieve that objective 
as anybody else, either in this House or outside this .House. But, we have to recog- 
nise facts. We have to recognise our limitations. We have to recognise the limita- 
tions in the country. If, recognising these, we have to act oautiously, pr as some might 
oall, moderately, all that I can plead is that you should give us oreait for tho best m- 
tentions in favour of the States. There is absolutely no desire on the part of any 
member of the Working Committee to stick to office. I think it is unjust and un- 
oharitable to suggest, (as was suggested, I regret to say, by one of the members) 
that we are trying to stick to office some how or other, and that someday we shall 
be driven out I assure you on behalf of the members of the Working Committee that 
there is not one amongst them who would stick to his office for one single second 
longer than he is wanted by this House or the Congress. Not one of us would care 
to stick to office for one single second if it was once made clear that you do not 
want us. I do not think you do not want us. On the contrary, I believe you want us ; 
not because there is anything particular iu us, but because you think that we are able to 
give you the services that you want. In bringing forward this resolution, we have 
tried to place before you the view point which we think should be adopted to enable 
us to give effect to the policy as wo conceive it to be. If you really think that we 
should adopt a different policy, then, as has been said by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the Lucknow Congress is not far off and you can move any resolution you like there. 
If the Congress accepts that resolution then, certainly, that will become the 
polioy of the Congress, and that will be carried out by whosoever is then in 
oharge of the Executive of the Congress. But. while you want us to remain 
here. I ask you and I beg of you not to place us in a position where we 
find it difficult to give effect to the resolution. I thought it was necessary and fair 
to you and to ourselves that I should make the statement before I put this resolu- 
tion to vote. 

PleaBe do not misunderstand us. There is no question of holding out any threat 
There is no question of suggesting to you that you should vote as we bid you to vote. 
There is no suggestion that you should, not exercise your own judgment. You are all 
here to exercise your independent judgment on every question that oomes before you 
and I ask you to exercise that judgment, as wo have exercised ours, on this important 
question. If your judgment says that ours was incorrect, certainly, by all means 
throw our resolution out. Iu that case you will give us the freedom also to stick to 
our judgment which we consider to be the right one in tho interests of the people 
of the States. 

One thing more I would like to sav before I put the question. 1 do not think it 
will be right to put to vote Mr. Meherally’s amendment clause by clause. The whole 
resolution of the Working Committee is conceived with a certain objective and with 
that objective in view, it has been drafted in a particular way. We have carefully 
weighed every word of it. Therefore, if we accept some amendment and reject others 
of those moved by Mr. Meherally, we would be creating a hotch-potch, which 
wiU be neither Mr. Meherally’s nor the Working Committee’s child ! I would, 
therefore, put the amendment en bloc because the amendment also is conceived as 
a single whole with certain objectives in view.” 

The amendment of Mr. yeherally was then put to the House and was lost, 10 
voting for and 31 against. The orginial proposition of the Working Committee was 
next put to the House and declared carried. 64 members voting for it and 2 against it 

Members' Resolutions 

The President next announced that tho resolutions of members would be taken up 
lor consideration in the order of preference determined by the ballot 

The first three resolutions drawn were those given notice of by Mr. T. Prakasom . 

Mr. Frakasam, however, intimated the President that he did not desire to move 
them. The resolutions were by leave withdrawn. They were as follows : 

tt lhat tho power to nominate candidates for Legislative Assembly and Councils in 
the provinces oe vested in the Provincial Congress Committees subject to confirma- 
tion ov the Parliamentary Board.” 

“That Madras City bo constituted into a separate province.” 

“Whereas Counoil-entry has become an integral part of the Congress programme 
and an All-India Parliamentary Board has been appointed to carry out the Council 
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prognose. and no party organisation can -oarry on its campaign for consolidating 
the national forces, ana running the party candidates to the different legislatures ana 
conducting party business without a strong party fund, it is resolved that— 

(a) (1) A Central Fund be started by the AU-India Parliamentry Board, and 
(2) Provincial Funds be started by the Provincial Congress Committees 

(b) and that the control and administration of the funds be subieot to tho rules 
and regulations that would be framed by the All-India Parliamentary Board.** 

The next resolution was in the name of Mr. B. Naraaimham relating to the 
Shahidganj Mosque affair, but he preferred not to move it at this stage. 

Enlargement of Provinces 

One more resolution Mr. B. Naraaimham had given notice of recommending the 
enlargement of Delhi Province so as to include the Agra, Kumaon and Meerut divi- 
sions in the U. P., and the Ambala division in the Puniab. 

Mr. Naraaimham had just read his resolution, when the Preaident , intervening, 
pointed out that in view of Article IV (o) of the Congress Constitution whioli 
provided that “the Working Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the 
Provincial Congress Committees or Committees concerned contribute a new Provinoe 
or assign to a Province districts from another Provinoe as also assign an Indian State 
to any Province,’* the Working Committee could not act without consulting the 
Provincial Congress Committees which were concerned in the regrouping of the 

S rovinces. The Working Committee would first consult them and after ascertaining 
ieir opinion, decide as to what action should be taken. In view of that the President 
suggested that the resolution might not be pressed. The resolution was by leave 
withdrawn. 

Delimiiifttioa Proposals 

Next in the order of balloted resolutions was that of Mr. Prakaaam , as regards 
the Delimitation proposals. The resolution was as follows : — 

“That the proposals made by the Provincial Delimitation Committees of the different 
provinces and accepted or modified by the Provincial Governments be examined by 
the different Provincial Congress Committees and representations be made to the 
Delimitation Committee appointed by the King- in-Council for getting the necessary 
changes made by them. 

Mr. Prakaaam , not desiring to move it, the Resolution was deemed to have been 
withdrawn. 


Congress Flag Design 

The President then announced that Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao’s resolution on the form 
of the Congress flag was the next in the order of the balloted resolutions. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : “Is it mature or premature for discussion ?'* 

The Preaident : “There is nothing immature or premature about it. You can go 
ahead. But the design of the present flag was passed at a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay in 1931. 

Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel observed that any resolution for a change in the form 
of the flag would lead to an undesirable controversy. If any change was necessary, it 
was the Congress that should determine it. 

Mr. Kaleawara Rao : “1 do not move the resolution.’* 

The resolution ran thus : 

“That the plough and Charka should be printed on all the flags, medals and labels 
that will be issued at the time of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress, to signify the 
identification of Congress with peasants and workers.” 

Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar Sardul Singh next moved : “In view of the anti-Indian propaganda by 
the Imperialist powers carried on abroad, it is resolved that Indian Congress Houses 
be established in foreign countries, wherever possible, to undo the evil. The Working 
Committee of the A. 1. (X C, be authorised to take this work into its hand as early as 
possible.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh , speaking in Hindi, 6aid that his object was to draw the 
attention of the House to what was happening outside. India ajjjpinst national interests. 
Interested parties and imperialist powers were busy with their inances and other re- 
sources, such as news agencies, missionaries and agents, in mis-representing India 
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abroad. They went to the length of saying that Indians were half-naked, uncivilised 
and were ignorant of even the primary principles of hygiene. 

. “So this is the most proper time.” said that gardar, “when the Congress is engaged 
in drafting the programme for constructive work, to devote attention to this very im- 
portant item for the advancement of India’s cause. Friends of India were no doubt 
striving outside to explain, as far as possiblo. India’s position and its demands, but 
thcro noing no organised centres to undo the evil that was being done to them, it was 
necessary that at this stage, the members of the Working Committee and other Con- 
gress Seilers should devote their attention to formulating some sort of a scheme for 
combating the ovil. He hod met some Congress leaders who told him that foreign pro- 
paganda would not at all help India’s cause. But he would submit that Czekoslovakia, 
roland and Ireland achieved their independence, partly though not mainly, through 
foreign propaganda which their leaders arranged outside and which won for them the 
moral support of other cations. Recently China, by sheer propaganda, got the support 
of the League of Nations in spite of the best offorts of Japan against it.” 

Proceeding, the Sardar stated that not only the dominated nations, but at the pre- 
sent day even those powers which boasted of their rule all over the world were 
spending a lot over foreign propaganda. The Prince of Wales of England was himself 
interested, as President of a Society, in doing propaganda on behalf of the English 
nation. Tho speaker failed to understand why the Indian National Congress which hail 
taken a vow to free India, would not take any steps in the direction. He understood 
that in former years the Congress did arrange for such propaganda and that it could 
not bo continued for lack of proper men. It was now possible to make arrangements 
for it. He asked tho Working Committee to consider the problem and evolve a 
scheme, providing therein for the following 

(a) Articles and news of tho Congress should be written in foreign newspapers and 
journals, (b) there should be at least one well-equipped library in some central place 
in Europe, to which reference could be made by all those who are interested in India, 
(c) Indians should be induced to attend every international Congress^ (d) books about 
India should be published in different languages of^Europe and America, (e) prominent 
patriots should regularly travel abroad ana deliver lectures on India, (f) in every 
country mixed societies of Indians and other nationals should be formed and (g) re- 
gular patronage .should be given to such bodies and persons as are doing some work 
for India. 

Mr. B. Naraaimham seconded the resolution and said that the evil propaganda 
against India in Western countries were proceeding merrily and the Congress could 
not any longer afford to bo indifferent. Early action should ‘he taken to consider such 
propaganda. The Working Committee ought not to shelve this resolution. Every Con- 
gress loader who had gone to Europe was convinced of the urgent need for counter- 
propaganda. He auotea in particular the opinion of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and Babu 
Subash Chandra Bose in support. 

The President then made a statement pointing out that tho Working Commitoe 
was now issuing a bulletin for circulation to about 20 foreign countries and that 
if tho mover gave a scheme, it would be considered. 

At the instance of Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram , the mover agreed to modify his 
resolution as follows:— 


“In view of the anti-Indian propaganda by tho Imperialist powers carried on 
abroad, the Working Committee be authorised to take such action as it considers 
proper and feasible to undo the evil.” 

Mr. Mfkerally. intervening, said that no purpose was served by passing such 
a resolution. The working Committee had always power to arrange for propaganda 
and no authorisation was necessary. It would be something if the resolution asked 
the Working Committee to take more steps, not being satisfied with what they had 
done so far. 

Mr. A. Ralenoaro Rao supported the resolution. 

The resolution as amended was put to the House and carried nem con. 

The business before the House, the President announced, was now over. 

Bobu Bmfmdru JPnuad. in a few concluding words, thanked the A. L C. C. 
for the expeditious manner m which they transacted the business and thanked Madras 
handsomely for making the stay of the members of the Working Committee and 
the A. I. C. C. u sc mnforta&e and pleasant, in spite of the bad weather.” 

The meeting then oomMad. 



Tke National Liberal Federation 


17th- Seooi oo — Nagpur— 28th. to 30th- December 1938 

* W.lcon. Addraw 

The 17th session of the Indian National Liberal Federation commenced on the 28th. 
December, 193S in the Victoria Technical Institute Hall, Nagpur which was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with visitors and delegates. Over 100 delegates attended the session, 
including Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, the 
hon. Mr. P. N. Saprn. Mr. Surendra Nath Verma, Mr. J. l N. Basu, Prof. Rov. Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar, Mr. N. M. Joshi. Mr. E. Vinayak Rao, Mr. Rammurthi Sastri, Mr. 
U. C. Oopal Menon, Pandit H. N. Kunzru (President). Mr. T. R. Venkatram Sastri 
(President-eleot), Dr. Khare, president of the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee 
and the Rt Hon. Srinivas Sastri. 

In the course of welcome speech Sir M. V Joshi, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said:— 

During the last 12 months a staunch Local Liberal, Dewan Bahadur Kelkar. 
passed away and as usual, it is not easy to fill his place. Another great loss to 
our ranks and of national importance is that of Mr. 0. K. Devadbar, another 
staunch Liberal of all India fame whose one steadfast resolve in life was to die 
working for the uplift of his country. Whatever our losses, wo have to work 
unceasingly and keep the Liberal Flog flying with the one object to see this 
country a free nation. 

The new model for the governance for this conntry is by now an accomplished 
fact and is embodied in a statute of the British Parliament. The critioism of the 
liberal Federation has, from time to time, been directed against the new enactment 
in the various stages contemplating the reforms and I think, it can, fairly be claimed 
tliat our criticism was candid and pervasive without being better and laid bare the 
several defects of the new system in all its nakedness more completely than the 
exposition by any other political party in India, not excluding the Congress itself. 
The progressive parties in this country are faced with two alternatives— to work 
the new reforms for what they are worth by sending into the Councils our best 
men and try to shape our destinies in the direction of our desired goal, or to 
remain out of the Councils and let them be filled by such men as like 
to work the reforms for their own or communal advantage rather than that 
of the Nation. It will be the province of the President of this year’s session of our 
Federation to expound the position and give the party a lead to act in a manner best 
calculated to advance the national interests. I must not trench on his sphere. 
Personally, I should never think of standing on the platform of deliberate wrecking. 

Another matter on which tho President might profitably give us a lead is the 
question of the present position of the Liberal party vis-a-vis the other political 
parties in the country, in these provinces and perhaps in other provinces, the 
Liberal Party to-day is not looked upon as a force to be reckoned with. There are 
not a few critics who describe the Liberal party in India being in as moribund a 
condition as the Liberal party in England. It is true that the Government of the 
country have done all they could to sap the influence of the Liberal Party by not 
accepting in good time advances in the constitutions suggested by the party and 
have thus goaded a large number of politically-minded persons in this county 
into extremism. Even so, the wisdom and sanity of the Liberal party leaders is 
necessary for the onward progress of this country, at* any rate to discountenance 
largely such activities of the Socialists, Communists aud Terrorists as might lead thiB 
country into a national disaster. 

The Liberal party cannot, it appears to me, hope to continue its existence or secure 
a following unless it is a force in the politics of the conntry, and a great deal of political 
importance will, in the near future, naturally attach to the people who will enter the 
Councils and deal with provincial and national matters. In Bombay, Sir Cowasii Jehangir 
i»ay succeed on the Liberal ticket but I reckon this is rather due to his personal influence 
awi his being a ma n of integrity and character than to his status as a party represen- 
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tative. He may onoceed whatever his label, hot in other provinces, I seriously doubt if 
liberals as such will be elected to the Councils and get a chance to serve their country 
or promote its interests. In these provinces liberals who survive as party men are 
physically incompetent to challenge an election-and there is scarcely an accession of new 
blood in the party which can fight an election or has the financial support to attempt 
it Even our ojrn descendants are in the opposite camp. Unless propaganda, active 
and incessant, party backing and party funds are made available, no liberal can suc- 
ceed in these provinces and the other political parties in the province will 'naturally 
get an advantage against representatives of such a party. They may not find ns suffi- 
ciently strong even to seek our co-operation. 

The liberal Party cannot rest satisfied by its being described a9 a Party of sane 
and sober men, nor by the fact that other methods tried in the country have failed 
and the people of this country are now brought back to the self-same methods that 
were condemned during periods of stress and excitement. The Liberal Party’s faith in 
conatitntional agitations still endures.; and past experience amply justifies it and we hope 
to have ample aoope for spreading Liberal doctrines hereafter. 

Presidential Address 

After thanking the Liberal Federation for inviting him to preside over this year’s 
session and paying tributes to the departed leaders like Mr. L. A. Goviudaragava Aiyar 
and Mr. 0. K. Devadhar, Mr. T. R. Venkataramn Sastri , felicitated the Congress on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee. He said : 

“While we are meeting here, there will take place all over India widespread rejoic- 
ings at the attainment by the Indian National Congress of the fiftieth year of its life. 
Most of ns once belonged to it and can genuinely share in the memories of its early 
history. What if we nave recently parted from it unable to approve of certain new 
activities and developments ? Great endeavours, great trials, gieat successes marked the 
thirty-five years during which all that was patriotic, all that was employed in the ser- 
vioe of the nation, was gathered under the one banuer of the Indian National Con- 
gress. We may justly olaim that the work accomplished, while we were still undi- 
vided. was in the highest degree essential to the building up of the nation, to the 
consolidation of scattered effort, te the emergence of clear ideals and noble aspirations. 
Since we separated and began to pursue our own methods, differing from those of the 
latter day Congress but in our judgment truly and faithfully conformable to the old 
traditions, the two organisations have, no doubt, diverged widely. But behind these 
differences, is there not a unity of aspiration and a deep affinity of aim ? They 
and we alike are pledged to the winning of India’s right toj shape her own 
destiny and to her establishment as a free and self-respecting nation among free 
and self-respecting nations. We are colleagues in effort and brethren in service and 
we gladly extend to them oar hearty felicitations and good wishes in -the full 
trust that, moving along different paths where we must, and treading the same 
paths together when we may, we shall one day achieve the freedom and the glory 
of our common motherland.” 

Mr. Sastri then traced the history of the Government of India from the 
appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. 

’‘During all this eight years' travail over the framing of this new Constitution 
for India, ,r continued Mr. Sastri, “our leading men of all parties have examined 
and re-examined every proposal and offered their criticism and suggestions. No 
proposal in any of these memoranda has obtained recognition or acceptance from 
the authors of the Aot Daring these eight years, the self-interest of Englishmen 
has been roused to opposition and a diehard seotion openly inimical to Indian 
aspirations have successfully led a crusade against all concessions to rlndian demands. 
Cleavages in the ranks of those who represented India at these Conferences soon 
reduced their inflaenoe and olaim to consideration. Ignoring even the jost demands 
of Indians was found both oasy and necessary to placate the diehard group. 

Dominion Status 

“Oar main demand from the very beginning was an Act conferring on India 
Dominion Status with such r e s er vations ana safeguards for a definite period of 
transition as may be deemed necessary— which reservations and safega&rdss should 
automatically disappear at tho end -of that period. How is this demand dealt 
with in the Act*? 

“Let me say, at the very beginning that my mind is not occupied with the question 
whether at any time we shall hive the power to secede from the Commonwealth or 
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■ot Otr party have miter advocated secession nor olaimed more than Dominion 
Status at any time. Not all even of those who spoke of independence were thinking 
of separation from Britain as in itself the goal, while the possibility of srich separa- 
tism was not excluded, many held the view that Dominion Status contained the 
substance of independence even before Dominion Status was expanded to its present 
iitr" s *n: by the statute of Westminster. Ultimate equality with the Dominions was 
eUbaedas due to the self-respect of India and not with any idea of secession at any 
time desired or planned for." 

The speaker recalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
reoagniaing Dominion Status to be the goal of Indians constitutional progress. 

"The Act does not oontain the declaration", proceeded Mr. Sastri. “It is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 is auffioient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to India. That Preamble refers to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to British India. The retention of the Preamble therefore 
is inadequate to assure Dominion Status to Federated India. On the other hand, as I 
understand the Act, it denies Dominion Status to India. It has erected, as far as 
the combined ingenuity of lawyers and Parliamentary draftsmen can erect, barricades 
against full Dominion Status ever being reached. 

•The provision for the appointment of His Majesty’s Representative for the exeroiae 
of the functions of the Crown in relation to the Indian States, as apart from the 
Governor-General, is intended for all time to be a bar in the way of the Indian States 
becoming fully a part of United India. While the Indian States come into the Fede- 
ration in so far as they surrender any powers to the Federation by their treaties 
of accession, their residuary powers, that is, their residuary sovereignty, 
remain wholly ontside the Federation and outside the control of the Governor- 
General as representing it At no point of time, even after the Federal Govern- 
ment has become fully responsible, can the Indian States oome fully into the Federa- 
tion. We shall in due course be told that the peculiar Indian conditions, with two 
Indians totally different in their constitutional positions, inevitably impose this limita- 
tion on the Dominion Status that India can ever attain. At present, neither His 
Majesty’s Government nor Parliament wish to discuss openly the limitations on the 
dominionhood that India will ever be able to attain. Suoh a discussion will bring 
into question the recently made declaration of the Viceroy with the consent of the 
Cabinet and of all parties in England, the declaration of the Prime Minister and even 
the declaration of His Majesty in 1921. That is the reason why they refuse to 
declare in specific terms that the goal of India is Dominion Status. 


•Co-operative Imperialism” 

•In the meanwhile, we find in articles, lectures and addresses references to 
Dominion Status aa already promised to India. These references bind nobody. But 
more than ordinary interest attaches to the declaration of the Marquess of Zetland 
who is the Secretary of State in the present Conservative Ministry of England. 
Recently, the noble Marquees delivered the Oust Lecture at the University College 
of Nottingham, a fall report of which was reproduced in the Indian newspapers. 
He took for his theme u India : Retrospect and Prospect”. The Secretary of State had 
been in India aa Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and religion. He 
has been generally known to be not unfriendly to the Indian cause. In this lecture 
of hfe, the new Constitution Act is examined with so much of antecedent history as 
he . thought necessary to show how events had long been working towards the 
Government of India lot just passed. The Act is claimed to be “an outstanding 
landmark in what may be described as the new conception of Co-operative Imperia- 
lism which oame into existence when the old colonies of the British Empire became 
the D ominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. Co-operative Imperialism 
la a fide phrase. It looks like a loose and somewhat self-contradictory phrase, parti- 
cularly In the sentence in whioh the Empire is turned into a Commonwealth. In aa 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred years of Indian history, he said : “we 
aoam to have been working steadily, if for much of the time unconsciously, towards 
a goal which baa only recently become clearly defined on the horizon— the goal, that 
is to aay, of a vast self-governing dominion within the framework of the British 
consisting of a federation of a congeries of peoples now amounting to 800 
; like one-fifth of the population of the earth. In the otosfog 
to “taking a place in the organism whioh will be 
of Co-operative Imperialism’’— which organism includes, 
a Cofluaonwaalth and an Empire. The Secretary of Stole and his 
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colleagues are marten of toe and suggestive language. We oaasot ahraja understand 
thefull implications of their subtle words ohoeen to ezpreea mm shades of *-g 


Oursxna xn Coxkov-wiiue 


•At first eight it would seem some gun that a Conservative Seoretarj of State 
should speak of dominionhood aa the goal of India, after hie party hod steadily 
ignored the descend that that should be explicitly stated in the Pa rn a m e nt ary St atu te 
to be the goaL But scanning the statement closely one finds that the Oo-operative 
Imperialism envisaged will leave India within the Empire and outside the Common- 
wealth. The co-operative character of the imperialism flows from the erstwhile 
Ooioniea of the Empire attaining equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealth. 
Imperialism is supplied by India, whioh will become not a member of the Common- 
wealth but only a self-governing dominion “within the ^framework of the British 

t may be, I am willing to assume, that I am reading too much in the 1 

of the lecture intended to expound the imagination, courage and faith of imp 

politics. Assuming then that the Secretary of State envisages full dominioahood for 
India, we still have the fact that those who refuse to recognise the binding c ha r ac ter 
of an authorised declaration by the Viceroy, a declaration of the Prime Minister and 
even a declaration by Minister and even a declaration by His Majesty the King, will 
not be deterred from questioning the validity of a casual statement m the oonxaa of 
a University lecture. 

The peculiar conditions of India whioh bear so largo a part of the responsibility 
for the most anomalous provisions in the dot will be made responsible to dominion- 
hood not being attainable beyond a certain point 

“Aa I have already said we wanted an Aot once to all passed by Parliament 
without the periodical inquests such ss the Aot of 1919 provided to. We wanted the 
Aot to be oompleto. containing the seeds of future constitutional growth. The provi- 
sion for periodical inquests suoh as the 1919 Aot had provided is dropped in the 
present lot, bat every future ohange must come from the United Kiudom either In 
the shape of a Parliamentary State or His Majesty's Order in Council. Nothing is to be 
done in India. Even if. on any matter, the legislature in India ia unanimous, even 
then, no ohange ia possible without a report to Parliament in England and a change 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation. by Order m Council There are 
no provisions in the Aot that oan help the oonatitntional movement on to a farther stage 


without thd' assistance of British 'legislative machinery. Rigorous sorntiny ia 
devised for Orders in Gonnoil to be issued under the Government of India Aot 


overament of India Aot 


Induct Elbodoxt 


“Of the federal Constitution, it is far too late to complain. Some of ns were ] 

enamoured of it Many were only thinking of the British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Aot to them. And even the Preamble to the Aot of 1919 refer- 
red only to the oentre and the provinces. Though the idea of a federation of all India 
inclusive of the Indian States was not unknown before, it emerged from the Simon 
Report as the goal of a remote future and central responsibility was stated to be un- 
thinkable till that time. The declaration of the Princes in 1990 brought it into the 
arena of discussion as a present immediately realisable idea. Even those who enter- 
tained grave donbta about the desirability of the Federation were drawn in and the 
idea has not only acquired acceptance from influential political thinkers in India but 
has now been embodied in the provisions of the Aot" Criticising the indirect election 
to the federal Assembly the speaker referred to the fact that the Lothian Committee 
and Government of India supported direct eleotion and asked : 

•Is this indirect eleotion to be forever because of the site of India ? If the elec- 
tion is to be made direot a$ any time, will the sise of the country or the electoral 
areas then become less than they are at present ? Whom do these representatives in 
the federal Assembly elected by so small an electorate represent ? Is it the memhm 
of the provincial legislative assembly or the primary voters that they represent or do 
they represent nobody ? I suppose it will be conceded that the tone theory even in 
indirect elections is that they represent the primary voters. If deviation from to 
British model is required so as to suit the conditions of the oountry. then what to de- 
manded by the Indian conditions is relaxation of Bright's dictum in ite application to 
this obnntry, not the abolition of direot eleotion. And as the eise of the ooostitasney 
is not going to shrink, end the electorate will increase end not decrosee berssftor. 
direct motion shoitid oo allowed if ft is evm to be allowad in to fatal* Ottewtor 
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the opiate of Parliament will hive to bo taken as being that indiroot atootton mnat go 
on for Otar as the only system applicable to this oountry. The objeetion to direct elec- 
tion is applicable in a measure to provinoial election also. If direot election is allowed 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it in the oase of the Federal Assembly * 
Sir Samuel Hoars considered direot election quite manageable. 

‘Representatives elected by the limited electorate proposed will not have that 
authority nor that confidence^ which representatives eleoted directly as at present will 
have. The argument from the conditions of this oonntry is nsed only when it suitk 
and so as to suit,, the Britisher's pre-oonoeived oonohxsfons. 

‘Another justification is even more ourious. If there was direct eleotion, the 
organic link between the provinces and the centre will, it Beams, be laoking. If 
the members of tho provincial legislature eleoted 250 members to the House 
of Assembly, the oiganio link is oonoeived as established and the oentrlfugal 
forces are kept under control. It is difficult to appreoiate this miraculous power 
ef indirect election. 

Speaking on the representation of the Indian States Mr. Bsstri said : “There is some- 
thing anomalous in the conception of a Federation in which the citizens of a Federal 
Unit have no right of citizenship. *To the Federation the Indian State means only the Indian 
Prince. Consistently with this conceptions the 125 States 1 representatives of ‘the Federal 
Assembly and the 104 representatives in the Federal Counoil are left to be nominated 
by the Princes themselves. There to strong feeling among States* people that thaaa 
representatives should be eleoted by themselves. It seams not only just in Itaolf 
but it will also be found on a feraighM view of the matter desirable in the interests 
even of the Princes. At present we cannot do more than commend it to the 
consideration of the Princes. In pnrely British Indian matters the States’ repre- 
sentatives should have no power to vote. As no euoh rule is embodied in tho 
Aot it must be established as a convention, as fa British Parliament as to matters 
exclusively Scotch. Such a rule is eminently Just sad neoessarv where* as ham, 
the Federation cannot legislate for the Indian States, and the British Indian repre- 
sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States* concern. 

RisxBVAnoir 

‘Defence, Ecclesiastical affairs and Foreign affairs are the reserved departments 
aa also the Tribal Areas. Not more than three Counsellors are to be appointed 
to assist the Governor-General in the exercise of his functions in regard to these 
departments. The appoinment of these Counsellers will operate as a set-back on 
the present position. The present position is that the members of Coonoil in the 
Government of India as part of the Government have direct contact with these 
departments and means of raflnenoe. It will be difficult for them, after the fixing 
of this separate responsibility and the appointment of special Counsellors for its 
discharge, to exert the same influence as before. It is for this reason that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru suggested the appointment of the Army member from among those 
eleoted and the British Indian Delegation suggested the appointment of a non-official 
Indian. The attainuent of full ftesponsible Government and Dominion Status, as far 
as it is held attainable, depends on India being ready to undertake her own defenoe. 
Xndianisation, complete or nearly so, oan alone enable India to say that she is ready 
to take it up. The Sub-Committee of the First Bound Table Conference presided over 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas resolved that with the development of the new political strno- 
ture in India the defence of India must be to au increasing extent the oonoen of 
the Indian people and not of the British alone. 

Will this Indianisation be undertaken ? It is impossible to prescribe a oertain paoa 
for this process ? No plan has so far been promised for carrying it ont. In the 
Cost Leofure, the Secretary of State says in language now familiar to us by oonstaot 
repetition : ‘For a period which the boldest prophet would shrink from naming tho 
defenoe of the oountry and the conduct of its foreign affairs will be administered 
by the Viceroy and will be beyond the control of the legislature.** 

They will oontinue, that is to say, to be a responsibility of the Imperial Parliament. 

‘‘The safeguards are numerous. They are intended to provide for special interests 
and grave situations. No one objects to a provision for breakdown of the consti- 
tution. 8uoh provisions should be oonfinea to the minimum requirements, but 
in the Aot they are so comprehensive that no further addition to their number oan 
to oonoeived or suggested. The Governor-General makes his oWn Acts rail his own 
ordinances. The Governor makes his own Acts and Ordinances. Each has special 
mponajhflitise -nearly the sane in both was. In these matters tho Governs 
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g General and toe Governs exercise toafe taxation or individual indgenint end 
mh flutters ere subject to ‘the ooatrri of the Secretary ef State, ud he fltt 
by rule what ukases ef cases should go to Mai beforehand. many ef these 
Button euy be made Use subject of dictation tan Whitehall. 

ftsOAL Aire Ootocebgial Sarquabss 

*Ko safeguard is eo sinister-looking as these. And no part of the Act is con- 
ceived in such otatamptoous disdain of Indian interests and Indian self-reepeet, or 
it calculated permanently to injure India’s economic life and welfare, as the chapter 
on “Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc.” It is provoking and utterly 
nmprovoked in the detailed and exhaustive provisions it oontains. It is a breach of 
the spirit of the agreement at the First fionnd Table Conference. With your 
permission I shall spend some little time on these topics. The fiscal freedoam of 
India was oonoeded by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament in 1019. The 
Words of the Committee were these: “Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India 
for the needs of her consumjrs as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite deer 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” The fiscal freedom thus defined 
Is the basis of the fiscal Convention which has since regulated Indian Tariff policy. 
The Government of India are to haye the right to consider the righto of Indian 
first, just as Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire have always chosen 
without complaint from each other, the tariff arrangements which each thought 
best fitted for its needs, thinking of its own oitizens first India has under this 
fiscal convention adopted a policy of discriminating protection. On the basis of 
rigorous tost imposed by the Fiscal Commission and rigorously applied by the Tariff 
Board, a comparatively small number of industries have received protection. The 
scrupulously fair manner in which the l disorimin&te > protection has been given is 
unquestionable. The application of the policy in India can challenge comparison 
with any oountry in the world not excluding Great Britain. The measure of 
protection has, in the opinion of competent people, fallen short of the needs 
of the situation, in a number of oases. Divergence of interests between Provinces 
and between agriculturists and consumers on the one side and industrialists on the 
other, has tended to keep the measure of protection below the point of need. 

Cotton and Sixbl 

In two vital industries, cotton and steel, the legislature has favoured Britainby 
imposing duties lower than those applying to foreign goods. And yet the fiscal freedom 
ot India is now onrtoiled by a provision fixing responsibilty on the Governor-General to 
ensure the prevention of measures, legislative and administrative, which would subject 
British goods to discriminatory or special treatment And discriminatory treatment is 
made to Tnolnda indirect discriminations by means of differential treatment of various 
types of products. And the Governor-General may prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions if ha was satisfied that they were of a discriminatory or pend 
oharaoter. After these provisions it is nothing but irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of "deliberate effort of the partners to expand the whole range of their trade with 
one another to the fullest possible extent compatible with the interests of their own 
peoples.” To speak of reciprocity in the above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
• of fiscal freedom is a deceptive use of language. Reciprocity of fiscal arrangement 
in the matter of administrative discrimination is meaningless when it is remembered 
that, in no oonoeivable oiroumstanoes, oan there be any one in England to protect 
indian interests Just is there is the Governor-General of India to protect British 
interests hears. The very existence of these provisions is felt to be an insult to India 
and must be a permanent source of irritation. Britain has been given pie fer enoe in 
regard to two important articles and the Britiehem enjoy administrative preference 
by reaeon of their dominant position in India. How toeae prevista will aotaally 
work remain to be seen. They are capable of doing great harm. The m at ter was 
incapable of being legislated upon in the opinion of oompeteni lawyers. Parliament 
has ventured, nevegtEelessjto embody these provirions in the Act From the nature 
ef the ease they cannot but be vague and indefinite. Individual opinions and khosyn- 
oreries must play a part and toe consequences may conceivably be dtatrons to 
Indian intorestaTjNor rite these apprehensions of injury imaginary. 

The snpplementory Indo-firitieh agreement of 1994 concluded at too fata l of 
toe British oommmal community and in oonwl to t ta with them during the whale 
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_j with India it 

ia India without a __ _ 

quires higher protection against foreign goods than against imports 1 
the United Kingdom The interests of vast rnimona of povarty-strihen ooosm 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten whan it t 
British oommereial interests. The imposition of henry duties oa cheap foreign geode 
affects the consumer nod is undesirable in his interests. It is for this muon that 
the Thrift Board has to balanoe conflicting interests and has therefore to ooaaite the 
extent of possible injury to him in all Its proposals of protection. There is, in the 
agreement, a farther provision that the Government of Indie undertake that the 
measure of protection to be afforded shall he only so much and no more than will 
equate the prioes of imported goods to the level of fair selling prices of Indian floods 
and wherever possible lower duties will he imposed on the goods of the united 
Kingdom. It will always be open to controversy as to whether the diSereooae ia 
costa between Indian and foreign goods have been correctly estimated. The Govern- 
ment of India have in the past in a certain number of oases declined to he guided 
by the recommendations of the Thrift Board and have either refused proteottoa or 
varied the measure of protection recommended. If the Federal Government of the 
future varied the recommendations of the Board, or even if they acted on it, in the 
interests of India, the safeguard may be invoked by British interests and It may he 
contended that the imposition was discriminatory in efteot and in intention, though 
it was not and oould not be discriminatory in form. 

CommwiAL Dmcmcounox 

•The anxiety of the British trading and commercial community to protect their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no responsible Indian member of the Bound 
Tame Conference was unwilling to oonoede fair treatment for British oommeroe in 
India. The Nehru Committee stated that *it <was in conceivable that there oen be any 
discriminatory legislation against any oommunity doing business lawfully in India/ 
The proposals embodied in the Aot have gone far beyftnd the protection of this 
legitim* to interest and are oonoeived in suspicion and distrust of India. The provi- 
sions are calculated to prevent India's economic development and the fostering of 
her national industries. Swaraj has no meaning except ‘in so far as it enemas the 
country to rise above its present poverty and miserably low level of life, and a 
constitution which denies this power of amelioration cannot be acceptable to India. 
For tee first time it is laid down in this Aot that the Britisher in the United Eng- 
lly to have all the righto of an Indian. The ides of oitisenship involved 


in it soft tee partnership spoken of at other times between Greet Britain and India 
are adverse to the interests of India at every turn. The general formula was agreed 
to at the Bound Table Conference that equal rights and opportunities should be 
afforded to those lawfully engaged in oommeroe and industry within the federation, 
hut the Indian delegates rightly desired that it should be subject to oertain exceptions 
based on the need for protecting key or nations! industries, and that in respect of iadMtnr 
and oommeroe between England and India, an appropriate convention based on rsci- 

C Hy should ho entered into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot mm up 
right to impose restrictions if required in the interests of her people.. One o 


understand existing businesses claiming that no discrimination should 'be ^nude^riB^ 


claim 


any such right But anting i 
for the leritimate aspirations of India 
r for its industrial development The 
if teat had been conte m plated by 


them, hut new bunnessee cannot justly 
British interests, tee Aot has left no 
and no security, no safeguard, and no 
Aot provides against disorimli 
Indians at any time. 

Ivdxjlh I w p osrma Hajkpkbsd 

•On the other hand, the discrimination has all been tee other way. The British 
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tion of conditions even In regwd to. fatora oomp entoa to proMhitod. l*g "*gV* 
nor? netful instrument of Indianuwtion of industrial companies in terma of inoorpora^ 

Sffin,; RtasrArjar 

esvss? *r j?? «rs.v w^sfSrs a s: 

provision it to laid down that *a company incorporated by or under the to w <tt ta e 
United Kingdom shall be deemed to carry on buemesa.in Indie if it owns dupe 
whioh hebitSly trade to and from porta n India” That isjto «g^Mton^wg» 
industry cannot rooeivo a bounty or subsidy without ito tamg flj®'® {“ rw^SS 
pantos of the United Kingdom also. Even recently one fate that b ?2S”f 

SmbimmIm ere dtmmiing lot help against outside competition. They may reowre 
boontyfrom Britain and may olaim it from India: But India is not have the right 
to omit bounty or subsidy to her own indigenous shipping industry unless she pays 
ill equal amount to British industry otherwise imply provided* 

Coastal Shipping 

“The Aot has further taken away the right to impose any conditions th»t the 
ment see fit to impose. It has limited the terms and conditions teyond wtoch the VMem 
Legislature oannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined l>y the External Cmiou 
C ommittee and accepted by the legislature. The result of the inprporation of those 
provisions in the Act itself and of the substitution for the ^ra ^IndjaM^™ words 

onKiAAffl dnwi 


to India has now been taken away. Without sayihg that bounties 
refused to British companies under all circumstances, cases may and mnrt occur 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may w caueu 
for and India must have the power to give' that assistance to an “digenoi 
from funds raised within the country. Discrimination of any; ls^prwiiwte - 
ia^gard \ 

ES$! # Thorel. no ™ss£m*"f « ‘TnXZ"&mw Shipping' or other claiming 
reciprocal rights in fee United Kingdom and the promise of reciprocity » a 
sham* It may here be added that Great Britain has reserved her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also # discriminate, but teat ^scnmiMtion nmy 
continue only so long as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni- 
ence must rule. 


Admnistbativi Dxsgbdonatzon 

“The original idea of an agreed oonventicn, replaced by these drastic provisions 
in British interest, is retained m 8eetion 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven- 
tion is arrived at an Order in Council may suspend these protons, and when 
the convention expires, India win again he in a gnp of these statutory FJJMwna. 
That is to say, if better terms are offered by tee convention, the convention wMlteeii 
he allowed operation: tee provisions of tee Aot as the minimum of concession to Brita n 
interests win always remain. There is no guajyntee of protection against 
dirnnirnfafftiHi in England and there can therefore be no lost olaim against administrative 
discrimination in India. So far from there being any administrative discrimination against 
the Britisher, the discrimination has been the other way against Indians and Mmm 
Companies. Employment of Britisher . baa, .in the pest, been the means i tooptod bytafan 
Companies for securing some consideration from Government and from , Hauwaye. 
The whole of this ofiapter may be said to prooeed on the. footing^ the Brrtmh 
enbjeot in the Unite/ Kingdom being w todiim, toere is no needfor uM« 
to 'aspire to establish any Indian industry. What^ India wants, Bntom a^re^ 



That set the Brittohsr thinking 
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of Mftfwuds and it struck the imagination of the ingenious Britisher to tMt at 
what conceivable points British interests may be attacked and he provided 
it all and he oonoeived British interest in the widest possible manner. Conferring 
the Britisher into an Indian offered the best way of solving all the oonneotea 


Tbi Skbtzcss 

•The reoraitxnent for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher administrative services, . namely, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Polioe Service, and the Indian Medical Service are to be recruited 
by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is to reserve posts. He is to 
appoint speoiaf Irrigation Officers, if, in his opinion, they are required in the 
provinces. The pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will be fired by the . Secretary of State. There is no inti m ati on that 
at any future time now known or knowable these services will be recruited by the 
Governor for the provinces or the Governor-General for the Federation. The 
provision for re-examination of this question at the end of five years, originally 
cont emp la t ed, has been dropped in the Aot The denial of the right of reormtmpl 
to the Federation and to the provisoes is a serious subtraction not only from the 
theoretic right of a Federal Government and Federal units but also from the full 
responsible character of the administration under the system. 


•The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in our w>M s. We 
feel that power is not relinquished. The old instruments of oontroi a re there 
still. Power still remains drawn up into the hands of the Secretary of State, 
through the Governor-General and the Governor acting at their discretion and in 
the exercise of their individual judgment subject to his control and direction and 
through aervioes protected with speaial care and empowered to do what may 
thwart the action of the Ministers. Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenched in the oeutre and in the Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of defence against democratic advance. Good friends fat 
England desire us to accept the Aot and settle down to constructive work within 
the limits set by the Aot *in a spirit of political realism.” Immediately after our 
last session's condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee's Report as 
unsoo eptable, a friend wrote that •nobody in Britain will eoho the oritioism teat 
moun sins have been in labour and brought forth a ridiculous mouse”. On the 
other hand, he continued, tt most people here, even those most synmathetto to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments and susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that the scheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of dominionhood”. No one says that in the provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing more subjects under the control of Ministers man 
there were under the Aot of 1919. But the whole of what we are now to have 


in the provinces we oould have had under the Aot of 1919 by rules without 
spending eight years over the forging of a new Constitution Aot. We should have 
had it in 1924 if the Congress Had then agreed to take it We could have had it 
perhaps even in 1931. I am not sure that a certain section in the country do not 
regret that the Bound Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy. The only gains under the New Constitution Aot 
are the Governors’ Acts and the Governors' Ordinances and the numerous lifeguards 
and the statutory exclusion in the Polioe department, over whioh Indians hava 
exercised oontroi without complaint M t 

•As for the oentre, no one is really very enthusiastic. People 'have become 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable. If oentral responsibility ia to be 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and inper - 
feotible unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, wej must face it we say to 
ourselves, “get through it as soon as yon can ; the sooner the better 9 ', though 
there are not wanting men who would much rather postpone what according to them 
ia, in many respects, a unique, unequal and undesirable, naif-union. 

•The same Bn glisn friend assures us of a fundamental feature of British psycho* 
logy whioh is that •hardly anywhere is there to be found, save in the osee of indtvfc 
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1 to does not wish to taka "undue risks in renouncing a responsibility that weighs 
upon Ida oonsofcnoe.” When the widespread and genuinely held belief in Inman 
nationalist stales it expressed with more or leas vehemence that Britain has a Tested 
interest in the exploitation of India for her own benefit and advantage, it is with no 
sssmned warmth that British people resent the imputation which In their moments 
of generosity they attribute to the natural inability of people of alien raoe and 
tradition to render jnstioe to the well-meant benevolence of their rulers. 

•I am not given to attributing motives. I wish to put the best construction on 
the note of others. I have set ont the result of the chapter on Discrimination as t 
•ee it Sven the 'Marquees of Lothian says that the provisions against commercial 
discrimination are meet of them unwise from the British point of view. With every 
deeire to tee high motives in every part of the Aot, I find it difficult, on my under- 
standing of what is aimed in that chapter, either to see any motion of trusteeship or 
any sense of what trusteeship involves or any well-meant but misunderstood bene- 
volence of British rulers or anv sense of responsibility weighing on the Britishers* 
oonseienoe. With the attitude of one who will not agree to the reservation of coastal 
shipping for Indian nationals and most destroy it whenever any attempts are made 
by die Indians to establish it. how can we associate all that is claimed for him ? We 
are assured on all sides that the provisions of that chapter will not be worked in 
the manner that the words may suggest. If that proves to be correct, then the 
British commercial men must indeed be deeply disappointed. 

"What then must we do ? I wish to remind fellow delegates of our resolution of 
last year. We then expressed our profound regret that instead of removing the 
glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals and in utter disregard 
of Indian opinion of all shades including that of the British Indian Delegation, the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report introduced further reactionary features 
rendering illusory responsibility in the provinces and in the centre. We stated farther 
that the Report waa wholly unacceptable to Indian opinion of all shades and passed a 
resoktion that "this Federation does, not want any legislation based on the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report” The legislation has now overtaken us. The Aot is now 
nnaooeptable to all shades of Indian opinion, as the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report was last year. What is onr reaction to the legislation ? What is the reaction 
of So country to this legislation ? 

"There is diversity of eputiou in the ranks of everv party. Sbme hold that the 
Aet being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Oennefla, bat must not accept office ; others, that there is no> purpose Hi going into 
tike Councils unless we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Aot that is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should co operate wherever possible and oppose where necessary. 
We must now any to ourselves that we should oo-operafe, where necessary, hut 
should oppose wherever possible. 

"In any decision as between these alternatives it must not he forgotten tint a 
oertain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Aot 

"To say tint yon will not work the Aot because it is nnaooeptable to ns 
leads you nowhere. Aa a friend has well said, "if you will not work the Aot, it will 
work yon.** If you do not work the Aot, the Aot does not thereby become unwork- 
able. If you were to united that by refusing to work the Act, it should become 
unworkable, this Aot would not have been passed at all : yon would then have 
•soured every provision that yon wanted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That 
is why the Act la tburat on us with the assurance that if we did not work the Aot, 
•then may etill be found in the country to work it Those do not mind what the 
majority mink. It is for von to oonsider whether you should permit them to go in 
and work the Act or whether yon who olaim to be progressive and nationalist should 
go in and work the Aot 

Couxozl-E^xbt 

"Reaping onr unprogreeeive elements from the Councils, is it not Hi itself desirable, 
nay is it not neo ees ary? Now then, can there be any doubt that the progressive 
parties in the oountry oannot afford to allow the non-progressive oranti-nationalistio 
ekUMBtste go into the Oounotis and work the Aot ? Is there any flaw in this argument? 

I aee none. It is then absolutely neoeesary that the entry into the Councils should 
he soesptsd, «t lsast to ka» out the undesira ble s. If then yon most go into the 
Qmnrite in large numbers. Infect you must bo there in a majority or at least in 
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gafidoufc numbers to have a controlling inflnence. Then yon may be invited to form 
the ministry. Do yon accept office or do you reject it and sit in opposition to the 
Government ? If yon preferred to sit in opposition, somo one else win undertake to 
form the ministry. Do yon oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only snch as are 
detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, by 
opposing all measures of Government, even if they should bo beneficial ? Indiscri- 
minate opposition will be found not to be a payiug game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had the 
country backing you in any such programme. If you went into tho Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

Acceptance op Office 

•I do not expect any such programme to succeed. Tho unity that you require 
for any such programme has yet to be created. When that unity is treated it may be 
that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a unity 
may be the result of work dono in the country. It may be tho result of working 
within the Council also. The work within tho Council will quicken the work in the 
country. In power, you will be able to do a grout deal more than in opposition one gets 
more support iu power than in opposition from the official hierarchy right up to the 
top. Contact and association tell more than the merit of any question. For vour 
beneficent measures you may be sure of support from tin? Governor. 1 am speaking 
with some knowledge of how contact and association secure support evou whore 
the support is invoked for ill-conceived and wrong-headed measiues. 

Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstancos is refusal to make those contacts and assoia- 
tion that make smooth the path of work and achievement. 

I have not forgotten tho point of principle that must now and then emerge iu a 
certain number of cases, small in comparison with the question that come up from 
day to day. My exhortation not to adopt wrecking as a policy does not mean that 
you should relax on a matter of principle. In many cases, it will be found that the 
point is quietly gained. In a very few cases, the matter may have to be fought out. 
The minister will then have to be firm. The citadel may yield or it may bo defended. 
It is at that point that the mettlo of your minister may be tested. 

It is then ray strong view that entry into Council and acceptance of office should 
not be avoided, that a programme of wrecking is unwise and that a strong and 
courageous handling of occasional questions which might involve a conflict of varying 
strength and degree is all that will be needed. More probably, long before this point is 
reached, your strength would have been duly tested and measured and if you have 
stood your ground in the test, the conflict might not arise at all in roost cases. So 
far, tho remarks bear directly on tire Provinces* If wc now turn to the Federal 
Assembly and Council, a difference of position is immediately noticeable. There is 
little chance of a majority iu the Centre. Here the wreckers may desire to force 
constitutional reform birt are not in sufficient numbers to force it. They may bo iu 
a majority in the Provinces where wrecking is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This patient and strenous work in Council is not all that will have to be dono by 
a party. It is tho lesser part of the work. The party will have to work in the 
country even more than in the Councils. The country lias to be politically educated 
and made to know the work that has to be done and the workers that should bo 
trusted. Without organising a strong and well-disciplined nationalistic party in tho 
country, it will be impossible for long to carry on nationalistic work within the Council. 

The Hafdful of Liberals 

I sense the unspoken question in the minds of my follow delegates, and In tho 
mind* of others present here not of the Liberal complexion in politics, where are tho 
Liberals to whom these observations are addressed, who will go into the Councils in 
large numbers and will then be faced with tho problem of accepting or rejecting office, 
etc., referred to above? My remarks are addressed not to Liberals only but to all 
nationalists in the country. Your resolution of last year twice refers to tt the on tiro 
body of Indian opinion of all shades” in reference to the attitude of tho country to 
the joint Parliamentary Committee's Report I have followed it up this year by 
speaking to all progressive Indian parties of whatever shade of political opinion. My 
fellow delegates ana 1 know that wo are a handful in a vast country— wc who havo 
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tbe courage and are not ashamed to own ourselves to he Liberals. There are far 
more Liberals in the country than own themselves to be such. I know the difficulties 
in the way of propaganda and recruitment to Liberal ranks in my part of the country. 
I am for converts to our ranks, if we can get them. If we do not get many, no 
matter. We shall be content with the Liberal principles permeating the lives of people. 
To my mind, those who havo decided, if only for the moment, to give up non- 
co-operation, and work along lines favoured of the anoient Congressmen ana their 
modem representatives, the Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and conviction even 
if not in name." 1 do not say they are Liberals either to taunt them or to vex them, 
bat only to satisfy my own mind that our mode of doing political work is at least 
one of the authentic and approved modes of doing work and I need not desert it for 
any other unless occasion should call for it in no uncertain or in irresistible voice. 
I personally feel no hesitation in saying that all progressive parties should weloame 
opportunities of doing national work in and out of Councils in collaboration with one 
another without in any way breaking with their other loyalties. If, for example, 
there is what may be called a Parliamentary or Council-entry party, 1 see nothing 
improper or incongruous iu the members of different parties joining such a group 
ana working in collaboration. Such a party will work not only within the Councils 
but also outsido the rouncils and in the country. In time, these co-workers may 
establish intimate political association and evolve similar modes of political thought 
Nor is divergence of view within the members of a party inconceivable. Since you 
elected me to this chair, I have had, from Liberal friends, exhortation to give a lead 
in opposite senses. I do not wish it to be understood that in the remarks I have 
permitted myself to make I am trying to lead yon along lines that the majority 
among you may not approve. There is an authentic definition of a leader from my 

S ort of the country that he is the follower of his followers. U is not quite so para- 
oxical or quite so untrue us ut first sight it looks. Educating public opinion and 
being educated by it go on side by side. I have permitted myself to express an 
opinion of my own. It is for you finally to take it iuto your consideration and come 
to a deliberate decision. 


Party Programme 

I should normally stop here but I connot refrain from referring to the question 
of a party programme. If progressive parties decided to undertake the responsibility 
of government a programme is essential. Whatever may be the decision, it is time 
that the question of programme is taken up. The * Liberal Party should take it 
up. They aro eminently Jilted to do it 

A committee may be appointed with power to co-opt outsido experts to prepare 
a programme. While it is essential that programme- makers should know what has 
been done in other countries, they cannot simply transcribe them wholesale into 
their programme without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country. 
There is some informed and much uninformed planning in the country in imitation 
of the Five-Year Plans and Ten -Year Plans of other countries, so much so that the 
word, planning, and the idea behind it are in danger of becoming discredited. But a 
party programme is necessary without delay. 

If tiie masses of the population, now steeped in poverty, aro to havo a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies in devising a practicable 
programme and carry iug it out. Tho relief to agriculturists whoso poverty and 
distress are on tho increase in these depressing times, tho condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganised industries and the 
problem of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention. The pressure on 
agriculture necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the introduction of cottage and 
village industries as a new or an additional occupation for the rural population. 
Natioualistion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, 
in Posts and Telegraphs in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., 
nationalisation has become an established fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, 
reserves freedom of judgment in each case on tho merits without making a fetish 
of nationalisation os applicable in all circumstances and to all departments of econo- 
mic life. Fair conditions of life and fair distribution of tho profits of industry as 
between capital and labour must bo secured if need bo by careful legislation. 

Taxation os on instrument for securing social justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth is well-known. I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promptly achieved by social legislation titan by the doubtful and 
difficult paths of Socialism. I do no more than set down certain ideas as they 
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occur to me. AH this, however, most be a matter for the careful and well-oonsidered 
opinion of a Committee of Experts. 


The Government of laAla Act 

At the open session of the Federation this afternoon, the following resolution on 
the Government of India Act, approved earlier by the Subjects Committee was passed 
unanimously. 

“(a) The National Liberal Federation of India, while reaffirming its resolution of 
last year regrets that in utter disregard of almost unanimous Indian opinion, the 
British Parliament not only did not accept a single suggestion for improvement from 
India's point of view but imposed the Government of India Act 1935 on the oountry 
with further objectionable provisions added ; (b) yet the National Liberal Federation 
considers that in the circumstances of India, anything like a boycott of the new cons- 
titution is futile and impossible, and is therefore of opinion that nationalists of all 
parties and groups in the country should in the supreme interest of India act together 
in the general elections which are to be held under the new Act so as to secure their 
return to the Legislatures in the largest number, and to utilise the constitution so as 
to extract from it whatever good it can yield and, what is more important, so as to 
aooelerate the reform of the constitution on lines demanded by and acceptable to 
Indian opinion ; (c) the Liberal Federation reiterates that no constitution can satisfy 
Indian opinion which does not approximate as nearly as may ho to the couatitutions 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the full rights of national 
self-government with the irreducible minimum of reservations for a short period fixed 
by statute and which further does not make for national solidarity.” 

The chief feature of to-day's session was 1th o attack made by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
on 8ir Cowasji Jehangir. Both were speaking on the Reforms resolution. In his 
speech, 8ir Cowasji frankly admitted that great many safeguards in the new Constitu- 
ton have been provided on the explicit demand of the minorities and vested interests 
and that the background of communal disunity could not have been ignored in fram- 
ing any constitution for India. He alleged that almost all communities in India were 
steeped in communalism and characterised the Nationalists as lip Nationalists but not 
Nationalists in action. 

Mr. C . Y . Chintamani , constructing Sir Cowasji’s speech, as an attack on Hindus 
and as an unnecessary animadversion on India’s body politic, dissociated himself from 
Sir Cowasji’s observations. He totally denied Sir Cowasji's implications that the 
Constitution had not been forced upon India by England. 

Great excitement prevailed during Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s speech. Rupoated appeals 
were made to him not to attack Sir Cowasji personally. 

Moving the resolution relating to the new constitution the Right llon’blo V. 8 . 
Srinivasa Saatri said the enactment of the new India Act was the result of our weak- 
ness and utter helplessness. The Act was thrust upon them. As there was no escape, 
they must submit. He added that advantage had been taken to the fullest of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of framing the different provisions of the new 
Act. Therefore, it is that weakness which they roust get rid of. Proceeding, tbo 
Right Hon. Sastri declared the educational system must be changed and the young 
generation to-day must imbibe ideas of nationalism thus securing extinction of the very 
Bouroes of discord in life. Children to-day must be so taught that they must act as 
brethren in the service of the common motherland and thus demonstrate to the outside 
world that they are real citizens of India. 

Mr. 8a§tri thought there was no incongruity in severely condemning the constitu- 
tion and working it, as the India Act had been thrust upon them. They had not 

g iven an atom of co-operation in the framing of it. If they did not work the cons- 
tution, others would work it. It was therefore necessary to come out of the wilderness, 
take the reins of administration and accent offices and work out their fate. It was in 
their hands to make use even of this evil instrument for securing their purpose. They 
were unwise in the extreme who counselled abstention, from assuming power. Minis- 
ters, in the future, must be men who had clear vision, iron will and determination to 
take office with honour and drop the same if it meant betrayal of the interests 
of India. Concluding, he said. *Come together under our banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the frowns ot Governors and Viceroys, no one can bar Indians fate. 
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for eve r. To no .people who have known greatness once shall it be denied 
altogether.” 

Hir Chimanlal Setalvad said Indians had to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in .the country. He agreed with Hr. Sattri that the communal cleav- 
age among various communities was responsible for their misfortune, and appealed for 
co-operation of all -parties with a «view .to adopting a policy regarding the new 
constitution. 

Str Cotfaaji Jahangir declared lie was ono of those who believed the >evil of 
communal dissensions could be remedied. At least some safeguards contained in the 
new Act had bden the result of reckless statements made by their own countrymen. 
However good any constitution might 'be, it would fail if not worked by men of will 
and necessary character. It was np to them to work the new Act as to make those 
safeguards waste paper. He honed the Act, bad os it was, would be an instrument 
in bringing above a change in their mentality and unite them thus enabling them to 
sncoeea in gettiug the full measure of self-government 

Hr. 0. r. Chmtamani agreed that communal decisions were responsible for their 
misfortune bat .said they were not whdlly to blame. Efforts for achieving communal 
unity on various occasions in the past hod been frustrated 'by reasons beyond their 
control. He denied that Liberals wore obsessed by a communal outlook ana appealed 
for arriving at a common policy of action even at this hour among all parties so m 
to accelerate the advent of Swaraj. 

Sir if. V. Joahi supported the resolution while Hr. J. K. Basu declared ihey 
must work the new constitution to the best of their 'capacity. They must face diffi- 
culties and work for attaining their ideals and fight straight on till the objective 
was secured. The resolution was then passed unanimously. 

Indian States Subjects 

Discussion on the resolution regarding the Indian States subjects and their Tights 
initiated by Mr. it. D. Altekar , was supported by Mr. A. V. Paiwardhan 
and Prof. Kelkar of Poona. The speakers urged that the Princes should move with 
the times and see their way to concede the legitimate and just rights to their people. 
They expressed satisfaction* that the cause of State's subjects baa been supported by 
the National Liberal Federation. 

Speaking on the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. P. N. Sapru thought ^he 
measure wus very severe and would come in the way of honest journalists. Ho hoped 
the Act would be repealed as early as possible. The resolution was supported by Mr. 
K. Vinayakarao and Mr. 8. M. Dose and was carried without dissent 

The other resolution were passed without much discussion. The session cencluded 
at 8 p, m. 

Mr. Vcnkataraina Snstri, President, in his corn-hiding speech, observed that stre- 
nuous work lay before them, lie hoped Liberals from all Provinces would jo-operate 
with him in giving effect to their deoisious. They must continue to make efforts at 
communal unity the want of which lie said was a stumbling block in their political 
progress. They should endeavour to combine with otlier nationalists and fight elections 
next year. 

The Army 

The Federation unanimously passed the following resolutions besides the ono relating 
to the new Constitution : — 

(A) Tho National Liberal Federation is acutely dissatisfied at *the complete lack 
of response by tho Government to tho repeated demand of India for rapid nationalisa- 
tion ot the army and at their obstinate adherence to the ideas and methods which 
will not bring it .about oven in three centuries. The Federation cannot bat condemn 
the policy of refusal to take steps for the speedy Indianisation and .opposition, 
at the name time, to Self-Government on the plea that India cannot defend 
herself. 

(B) The Federation reaffirms the demand for steady reduction of the British Army 
of occupation and its replacement by Indian troops drawn from all classes of 
provinces. 

(Qj Die Federation is fravdy concerned at the maintenance of the militaiv 
expenditure at a level which is boyond the capacity of India to bear without- detri- 
ment to social services and economic development, and it urges on the Government 
of India the adoption of measures which will bring down military expenditure to a 
reasonable figure. 
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Umnptojfaeat 

The National Liberal Federation is gravely concerned by the acuteness of the 
problem of unemployment which is on the increase among the middle classes. While 
it is glad that certain aspects of it have foimed the subject of investigation in some 
provinces, notably in the United Provinces by a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Sight Ilon’blo Sir Te) Bahadur 8apru y the Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduce it should be adopted without delay in the shape of planned 
economic development and the reorganisation of (lie system of education (without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher education), so as to train young men for 
wealth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acta 

The National Liberal Federation records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the several provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the 
present year. They perpetuate or prolong the extraordinary powers taken by the 
Executive virtually free of judicial control, first in the form of Ordinance and next 
of temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the Press and the public is 
seriously menaced by these Acts and the Federation therefore, urges their immediate 
repeal. 

Indians and Zanzibar Laws 

This Federation, while reiterating its condemnation of the anti-Indian deorees 
passed by the Zanzibar Government in June 1034, which decrees have resulted in 
squeezing oat Indians from lawful pursuits in the Zanzibar Protectorate, expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of the moratorium to July 1036 in clear violation of 
the Zanzibar Government's promise to settle the debt problem within a year. 

This Federation records with satisfaction the unanimous report of the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions of the report submitted by Mr. K. P. 8. Menon, I. C. S., to the Govern- 
ment of India, which exposes the ono-sided nature of . the last Barlett report, on 
which the said anti-Indian decrees were based and deplores the attitude of the 
Zanzibar Government in not accepting the Commission's report as well as the views 
expressed in the memorandum of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the Hecrotaiy of State for Colonies and the Government of India. In the opinion 
of this Federation, the basis of the said decrees having been shattered by the said 
Commission of the Zanzibar Government presidod over by the Chief Justice with an 
official majority, the Government of India should press for a repeal of tho said deorees. 

While the Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of the 
Government of India, it urges on them the advisability of promptly pressing for 
acceptance of the following demands : Relief of the urgent needs of the Indian com- 
munity, namely (1) amendment of Section 19 of tho Land Alienation Decree of 1934 
with retrospective effect, so as not to allow the period of limitation to run against 
creditors during the moratorium ; (2) immediate adoption of the recommendations of 
the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission by the Government of Zanzibar ; (3) aboli- 
tion of licence fee for export of cloves ; (4) the abolition of one-sided levy on export 
of cloves by the Cloves Growers’ Association and modification of its other activities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to tho Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
imports originate from the Zanzibar Protectorate. The Federation urges that action 
should be taken in the matter of the marketing legislation of tho Fenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika Governments on the lines indicated in the reports of Mr. K. r. 8. 
Menon, I. C. S., who was deputed to investigate the situation on the spot The 
federation is strongly opposed to the extension of the highlands in the manner 
suggested in the Carter Report and the exclusion of Indians from the highlands of 
*®uy a, and declares that any attempt to give statutory effect to this undesirable 
practice will aroose the keenest resentment in this country. 

Se g re g ation in Africa 

The Federation is opposed to the principle of the residential and commercial 
segregation of the Indians on which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union of 
Africa is based, and urges the Government of lndis to consult the opinion 
jjf the Indian Community in Sonth Africa abont the recommendations of the Feetham 
O o n uma a on , and represent their point of view to the Union Government 
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The National Federation once again accords its whole-hearted support to the 
Bwadeshi Movement, and urges that every effort should be made for its completo 
success in all the branches of production, distribution and consumption. 

Indian Industry 

The Federation urges Governments in British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilise to the greatest possible extent the products of Indian Industry in meeting 
the requirements* of consuming departments, and further, to give evorv possible help 
to manufacturers with a view to increase production, improve quality and reduce 
prices so that they may be able to compote with importers of foreign goods. 

TJto Federation also urges the Governments in British India as well as the Indian 
States to afford greater * facilities for technical education of all grades and in all 
branches. 

Rural Indebtedness 

Whilo approving the objiwt of the laws passed in some provinces for the relief of 
agricultural indebtedness, the Federation is firmly of opinion that they will fail to 
produce a beneficial effect unless the Government (1) take suitable steps to provide 
adequate steps at a cheap rate of interest (2) advance money for the repayment to 
creditors as Mr. Gokhalc suggested in the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
in 1906 and (!t) supplement the legislation for the better organisation of rural credit 
including tho establishment of land mortgage banks and the extension of tho 
co-operative movement.. 

While the Liberal Federation notices with satisfaction the practical interest which 
(lOvernuiont are at last evincing in rural uplift it regrets that they are working with 
inadequate funds and mainly through official agency and are spending an excessive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and establishments. In the opinion 
of the Federation tho work can ho done economically yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as possible. 

Condolence Resolutions 

The National Liboral Federation of India records its sense of deep sorrow at the 
doath during tho vear of Diwan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghva Aiyar, one of its 
former Presidents, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Dewnn Bahadur V. M. Kclkar and 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Dcvadhar, a former General Secretary of the Federation, all of 
them staunch Liberals and earnest public workers. Their death is a great loss to tho 
country and the National Liberal Federation offers its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to the institutions with which they were prominently 
connected. 

Untouc liability 

The National Liberal Federation feels the profoundost sympathy for the depressed 
classes and is utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as untouchable. 
The Federation wishes every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal 
of this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

States Subjects 

The National Liberal Federation re- affirms its complete sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties, and regrets that 
in the large majority of States there is not as yet even tho semblance of constitutional 
or representative government. It deplores the absence of any provision for the 
election of the States’ representatives in tho future federal legislature and of any 
recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The Federation 
again urges tho ruling Princes to concede without, delay the right of subjects to 
security of person and property, freedom of the press and association, and an 
independent Judiciary as well as representative Government as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the All-India Federation.', 



Tie All India Hindi Malasabla 


Seventeenth Session— 1 Poona— 29th. December 1935 

Over 10,000 people including 1,000 Reception Committeo members and equal 
number of delegates from all parts of the country and a pretty large number of 
women attended the seventeenth session of tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha which 
began at Poona in a specially erected spacious pandal in tho Tilak Memorial Hall, on 
the 29th. December 1935, Handit Mad an Mohan Malaviya presiding. Prominent among 
those who attended were tho Raja of Chore, Bhai Parmanand, Rev. Ottama, Dr. Moonie, 
Mr. Jayakar, Sree Sankaracharya, and Sir Malngaonkar, Pt. Malaviya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to three when ho was given a rousing reception. Proceedings of 
the session then began with a welcome song. 

The welcome song being over, an old Pundit with musical instrument recited 
‘slokas’ from the ‘Samveda’ and offered holy water to Pundit Malaviya. Sree Sanka- 
racharya next blessed the conference by showering his benedictions, lie exhorted 
the audience to make Hinduism an all-embracing faith and asked all not only to 
remain steadfast but also unflinching in their faith in Hinduism. “This is an age of 
democracy and collectivism” lie declared pleading for unity and solidarity. Referring 
to Dr. Ambedkar’s threat of forsaking Hinduism His Holiness obsorvod, “Wo are 
meeting to-dav under the shadow of a great monace.” Continuing he said that logic 
of argument for change of faith was as much as saying ‘since we do not get equalitv 
and freedom in India let us leave this country and be citizens of alien country 5 ’. 
Concluding he urged the session to fight the monster of the Communal Award that 
threatened to devastate this country. 

Pundit Malaviya next announced the intention of Mohant Paramarthgiri of Suraj- 
kund Math of Benares to collect and donate Rs. 25,000 in five years. (Applaufe). 

Welcome Address 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar , Chairman of the Reception Committeo then read his welcome 
address in the course of which he said : — 

The birth of tho nindu Mahasabha in Northern India was. it is supposed, due to 
the peculiar problem which beset tho Hindu population in that religion. The problem 
is how to counter act the encroachments and invasions on Hinduism by non-Hindu 
races and religions. A survey of the present state of affairs in Northern India will 
show that : 

(1) In the N. W. F. P. Hindi and Gurraukhi languages are threatened to bo 
banned from even Hindu and Sikh educational institutions recognised by the Govern- 
ment of tho province. 

(2) In the Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by means of series of 
murders and economic boycott. 

(3) In the United Province Fo p. c. of tho Hindu population is being threatened 
with a Muslim chief minister with two other Muslim ministers and one Christian. 

(4) Hindu subjects of Muslim States like Loharu, Malerkotla, Bhopal ore ruled by 
Mahomedan officialdom, although the Hindus are overwhelming in number. 

(5) In Bihar, Chota Nagpur, the Chief Secretary to the Government has issued a 
private circular to aU police officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Arya Sam aj 
workers who are working amongst tho aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 
missionaries. 

And the communal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindu lives. No 
one can ever forget tho dastardly murders of revered Swami Sradhanandaji and Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthiji. 

Population Stasistics 

But It would be quite a mistake to suppose that Maharashtra is free from its own 
difficulties and embarassments over the problem. This can be seen from the following 
comparative table of the increase or decrease of Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian 
population in the Bombay Presidency during the last few years. To him who oast 
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even a cursory glance at the figures given in the Census Report for the Bombay 
Presidency it is as clear as day-light that Hindu population is not keeping pace with 
Moslem and Christian populations in respect of increase, Hindu poptuanou taken by 
itself is certainly not necrosing. Nevertheless the comparatively lower rate of increase 
of Hindu population than thiat of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism furiously to think. The following figures tell their own tale 

* 1921-1931 

Yantatton p, c. 

Hindus 12£ p. c. 

Moslems 16.9 p. e. 

Indian Christians 25.9 p. a, 

Hindus thus register the lowest increase during the period between 1921-31. The 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Presidency. The Mahomedans have increased in Gujrat by 15.1 p. c., m the 
Konkan by 15.6 p. c. and in Sind by 17.6 p. e., the over-all increase being 16.9 p. c. 
Taken by districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that the Mahomedans 
have improved their position in almost every district in tho Presidency, the exceptions 
being Kolaba and Ratnagiri in which the decreases are trifling. The variations of 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian populations in Urban and Rural areas also prove that 
Hindus fare the worst. 

The increase in both Mahomedan and Christian populations is indubitably not due 
to natural causes. It cannot be explained away in that fashion. Though the exact 
numbers of converts to Islam and Christianity from Hindu fold are not available, ft 
can bo said without fear and contradiction that the campaign of proselytisation and 
offensively militant religions is succeeding in its purpose. The Census Report says 
thus about tho rise in Moslem population : “The rise is substantial and universal, so 
much so that it affords some basis for the claims advanced by Islam i. e. numbers 
have recently been swelled by now adherents” As regards increase in the Christian 
population, tne same Report nas to observe : u The birth rate among Indian Christians 
is probably slightly below the standard prevailing in the Hindu and Moslem communi- 
ties, as the whole weight of the Christian Church is opposod to early marriage. There- 
fore, it is clear that some major factor is influencing the figures and in the absence of 
other reasons, it is permissible to hold that conversions are responsible for the wide 
divergences in the respective rates of increase. “The admission given by the Census 
Officer about conversions is on the face of it, very grudging and left handed. But 
even so, there is a world of facts wrapped up in that admission. These conversions, 
again aro drawn not from Moslems, nor from “Touchable” Hindu and Jain castes— all 
honour to their impenetrable devotion to their religion— but mostly from the so-called 
Untouchable Hindu castes. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not mean to tire you out with 
a plethora of figures. My only object is to focus tho attention of Hindu leaders in the 
Presidency on this aspect of the question of Hindu consolidation and warn the Hindu 
Community, especially Vthe more conscrvativo sections amongst them, against their 
suicidal and unreasonable attitude towards tho Untouchable and Depressed classes. 

Communal Riots 

Dealing with tho topic of Communal riots, Mr. Kelkar said : M It is instructive to 
remember that 90 per cent of these Moslem aggressions happen to occur between tho 
year 1921 and 1935. And these are precisely the years during which the Congress and 
Mahatma Oandhi put forward their best and most earnest endeavours to secure ilindu- 
Moslem unity, and tho cause of the Khilafat was upheld by tho Hindu leaders. 

The trouble in thfcse cases was in the nature of either riots or trespasses or falso 
claims to property, or opposition to the exercise of the legitimate right of the Hindu 
to music or processions. It is well known who were the aggressors in all these cases. 
Also well known is what sort of protection was received from the authorities by the 
aggrieved parties. Nor oan I compliment tho Hindus themselves upon the courage and 
spirit of organisation shown by tnem in some of these cases. In a few cases where 
this courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindu com- 
munity could show effective exercise of the right of self-defence, so that tho habitual 
aggressor was deterred from the repetition of his offence. 

Referring to the campaign of proselytisation which has been tho cause of severe 
numerical loss to the Hindu Community Mr. Kelkar said : “The conversions node of 
minor Hindu children, even by well-intentioned Christian Missionaries are in my 
opinion, objectionable. And I see much reason in tho suggestion made by Dr. R. P. 
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Bmtipg* tixe Vioe^MioeQor of Lucknow U ni ver si ty, to nkiil- the hueiaesa of oou- 
vecmfeby anycomwmity beyond suspicion and reproach. ui&\ Parsajpye bassuBoet* 
ed that d) conversion of minor should be in every ease made W /atto* ia/aKaT (2) 
Sven In the case of an adult conversion should not be held valid, unless the person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to the effect that he is changing his faith volants- 
rily! that is to sgy, with fall knowledge of what he is doing and without fear, force 
or fraud. 

The need of each a land precaution is all the more .required to prevent the orgy 
of conversions made by Mahamedans. These are in a great many oases involuntary, 
or brought about by fear, force or fraud. They have not even the saving grace and 
the plausibility of the touch of philanthropy and oharity, related to sooial service and 
social welfare of those who are converted. 

I may point out that Dr. Paranjpaye, who has made this eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is not a Hindu Sabhaite ; he is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to the Hindu faith in whioh he was bom. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that what he suggests is only with a view to pat a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatreaT which is due to the racing spirit of proselytisation on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionaries. 

Concluding Mr. Kelkar said, “Maharashtra like other Provinces, has its owq 
grievance against the communal award. Some wiseacres seem to think or fondly hope 
that the Communal Award will hereafter be a dead issue. now that it is encased In 
the Reforms Act Bat it is like the hope of the ostrich, that the hnnter has left 
ffie hunting field simply because the victim itself has thrust its own head in the sand 
and made the pursuer invisible. I have serious and lively apprehensions that the 
Communal Award, far from being a dead issue, will be a very display. 

Dr. Ambedkar, a prominent leader of one section of the Harijan-Hindus in 
Maharashtra, has sought to create a first class sensation by announcing his 
decision to give up Hinduism, because he has, as he says, become hopeless 
of the Hindu community recognising the claim of the Harij&n community to 
a self-respectful civic and religions status within the Hindu fold. Of course. Dr. 
Ambedkar is free to do what he likes. But his thr^aL to ohange his faith is as 
unjustifiable rationally as Mahatma Gandhiji’s threat three years ago to give up hiB 

life by fasting in order to secure for all classes of Hanjaus a proper share in 

representation in the new legislatures. It is a matter of regret that Dr. Ambedkar 

should not be able to properly appreciate the efforts that are being made not only by 
Mahatma Gandhi but by the educated people in the country las a whole, to obtain 
for the so-oalled Depressed Classes and Untouchables an equitable status. On the 
other hand, there is a chance that the Doctor's threat may fizzle out even as a 
sensation. Apart from Dr. Ambedkar not taking count of non-Mahar Harijans in his 
enterprise, even the Mahars rs a whole class do not appear to look with favour upon 
the drastic method proposed by him for getting social justice. Probably they are 
more sensible than he of the unknown risks, to convert to other faiths, being possibly 
greater than the humiliation experienced in their own. On the whole, Dr. Ambodkar 
may rest assured that the future certainly is with those that are now struggling for 
equity, and that there is greater merit in fighting the battle with the opponents 

while remaining true to the old faith, than flying away from it with a defeatist 
mentality and a futile thirst for revenge. 

But leaving aside the personal ease of Dr. Ambedkar, I may point out that a pre- 
ponderating opinion among the educated classes in Maharashtra is in favour of remov- 
ing untouonability in all publio places and functions by all legitimate methods, more 
especially the method of persuation and conoilliation so that the reform may be 
thorough and permanent 

Apart from the defensive work on the frontier, the Hindu Mahasabha must also 
exert itself most assiduously to consolidate its ojrn ground internally. This can be 
done only keeping a broad outlook in life, recognising the new situation being created 
by the influence of world force upon every country and society, remaining sensitive 
to all that may be wholesome in all that may be new, and treating Hindu 8ociety as 
a progressive living organism, though it may cherish its traditional reverence for seers 
ana teachers sf oil These were surely very wise in their own generation. But I am 
confident that if they could be invoked, on some kind of spiritual plancbette, to descond 
amongst us to inspect our present situation, they will frankly advise us to make 
changee in our social and religious practices, openly acknowledge our right to do for 
our generations what they had to do for theirs, voluntarily withdraw their yoke of 
authority on us to enable us freely to reform our ways, and even affectionately chide 
us on our inability to see or guess, that the bank account of their wig- 
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dom is i heritage which we are allowed and expected to operate, just as our 
enlightened self-interest may advise and guide us for the welfare of our succeeding 
generations. 

Presidential Address 

Rev. Ottama next suggested the :name of the President which was seconded by 
fihai Paramanand. and supported by Dr. Moonje, Mr. Jayakar. Lala Sevakram (Punjab). 
Mr. Shamcharon Sarda (Ajmer), 8j Narendra Nath Das (Bengal), BabH Jagatnarain 
Lid (Behar), Mr. Dasram Bhagai (N. W. F. P.) Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh of the 
Qurudwar Prabandhak Committee, Kishan Bhagu (Harijan-— Nagpur). Pandit Malaviya 
then took the chair amidst loud applause and was profusely garlanded. 

A. R. O. Bhide , Secretary of the Conference next read the messages of good-will 
received by the Sablia. which included those from His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, His Highnoss the Mabaraia of Kolhapur, Her Highness the 
Maharani of Satara, Sir Gokutda9 Narang, Dr. Bhagwandas, Mr. Chintamoni, Sir 
C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, Sir P. 8. Shivaswami Aiyar, Sir Jagadish Cliandra Bose, 
8j. Tusliar Kanti Ghose, Sir Govind Pradhan and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Pt. Malaviya delivered his presidential speech extempore. He began by thanking 
for the honour bestowed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most reactionary India Act should have been brought to bear upon India notwith- 
standing India's efforts for achievement of Independence, lie further regretted the 
present situation as regards the relations that exist between the Hindus and Muslims 
in India and briefly recounted the circumstances that led to the failure of Allahabad 
Unity talks between himself and Moulana Shaukatali. The Pundit said that lie was 
prepared to give 32 per cent to the Muslims at the centre but at the same time 

Sir Samuel Hoare promised them 33 and one-fourth per cent representation and 
that accounted for the failure of those talks. 

Punditji next referred to the Frontier Government's Anti-Hindu-GnrumukUi 
circular and characterised it as most unjustifiable and oppressive. 

Coming to the present political situation, Punditji said that though the skies were 
overcast there was, however, no case for disappointment. “Shall wo test unless we 
have achieved our freedom ?— he asked. (Cries of uo no.) “Shall wc allow our 
homes to be devastated and we walk away ? No. What shall we do ? W e must take 
courage. There will be hope in us as long as there is breath in our bodies. We 

shall not rest until we have got Bwarajya which must be ours. The flame of nationa- 
lism has got to be lighted in the hearts of all Indians and unity between communities, 
castes ana creeds must be its effects." 

Proceeding Punditji laid stress on propaganda for physical education and military 
education. He also advocated spread of commercial education and cottage industry. 

Turning to the question of conversion of Harijans, Punditji said that lie 

thought that Dr. Ambedkar laboured under mistaken notions. Hinduism is 

the most liberal religion in this world, he said, and the same shastras governed the 
Maryans and others. The same spirit of love for religion existed in the hearts of 
the both. There should be made no difference between the Harijans and touchables 
as far as access in public places were concerned. 

We want to draw away the thorns that are spread in our way and not increase 
their number," Malaviyaji continued. The keystone, of the situation lay in the fact 
that Hindus should not look down upon the Harijans but instead think lovingly of 
their uplift. He said he intended to raise a big fund within the coming 32 months 
and give them some u Mantra Diksha'' with which all their disabilities would go 
oxcept those of dinner and marriage. The main task before the country was the 
protection of religion. “Let the Harijans not forsake it and wo will apply the dust 
under their feet to our foreheads", (applause), declared Malaviyaji. 

He said that lie intended to appoiut committees at all places large and small 
which would look after the troubles between the touchables and the untouchables 
and conciliate them. These committees would bo composed of both touchables and 
untouchables of that place. There would also be an all-India Lokoshikshau Samitteo 
which would work for the spread of literacy all over the country. Thus work would 
need a fund of one crore of rupees aud he liopud it would be. forthcoming. 

After Mataviyaji’s speech the day's session of the Muhasabha adjourned. 

Second Oaf— I Resolutions— »3 1st. December 1935 

One resumption of the open session of the Hindu Mahasalha this, afternoon, Rever- 
ted Tapgaji of JMMin who was attending this session rave discourse in .lapauese on 
the unity of Hindus aud Budhista. 
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Dr. Raikakumud Mukherjnc next moved a resolution saying that the Mahasabha 
condemned the Communal Award as it was grossly unjust to the Hindus and Sikhs 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and made tho growth of responsible Govern- 
ment in India impossible. Tho resolution was curried on being seconded by Diwan 
Nanak Ohand ana Mr. Ramnath KaJia of Delhi. 

His Holiness Satikaracharya Dr. Kurthi tlion moved the following resolution 
regarding the removal of uutouchability : — 

“The Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms its previous resolutions for giving equal access 
to all Hindus irrespective of their particular caste of creed to all public amenities 
and institutions such as schools, wells, tanks, ghats and other places ot water-supply, 
hotels, roads, parks, Dharmasalas and public places of worship and burning ghats and 
the like. It further recommends to the Hindus the abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu society based on birth or caste in the spheres of public, social and political 
life in which such distinctions ought to have no applications and are out of placo in 
the present ago.* ’ 

Before tho resolution was actually moved Pandit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how the Committee was divided on this resolution, one seetion of delegates having 
insisted that inter-marriages and intcr-duiing should be included as a means in the 
anti-untouehabilitv campaign. Saukara'diarya coudemnod tho resolution for acceptance 
by the House with an impassioned and stirring address. Ho said, in fact, there was 
no need for such a resolution being formally moved and adopted by the Sabha and 
the same work ought to have boon done by the populace intuitively. His Holiness 
was aware that though all agreed as to tho principle of the removal of uutouchability 
there was difference as to the details of the liues to be followed. But ilis Holiness 
hoped that could be safely met. in future. 

Mr. Rasiklal Bistros. the Bengal Harijan Leader in seconding the proposition said 
that Harijans would be thankful to the Hindus for gesture displayed in this resolution, 
lie assured the Sabha that Harijans would love Hinduism .and cherish the hope of 
seeing tho it spread all over the world. Amidst loud applause ho declared that the 
Harijans would not only low to remain Hindus but they would die also as Hindus. 

Several speakers including a number of Harijans supported this resolution. 
Messrs. Livato and Kate were the only two Sanatamsts who opposod the resolution. 
The resolution was then carried without any dissentient. 

The Mahasabha next passed resolutions regarding tho establishment of “Rescue 
Homes, v the Sluihidgaiij affair, the Frontier Governments Hindi- Gurumukhi circular. 

It also appointed a Committee of 17 persons including half a dozen Harijans to 
consider a fivo-vear plan of removing fhe disabilities of the Harijans. Tho Committee 
is to report to the Working Committee of the Mahasabha within six months. 

After Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya s concluding remarks the session of the 
Mahasabha terminated. 


THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

The annual general meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha was held on the 3rd. 
November 1935 at the residence of Raja Sir Rampat Singh. 12, Clyde Road, Lucknow 
under the presidentship of Thakur Sura) Nath Singh, advocate, Azamgarh. The ball 
was packed to the full, and more than a hundred delegates representing about 22 
districts were present. At the start of the proceedings Raja Durga Narayan Singh 
of Tinva, the President of the Sabha, made a statement in English which was 
translated into Hindi by TJi. Suraj Nath Singh. 

A little before 2 o’clock, the time scheduled for the meeting, a group of persons 
about 40 in number, armed with dandcs and lathis rushed into the ball and 
occupied it. Ou being requested to vacate as it was opeu to members only, Pt. Deo 
Naram Panel t declared himself ns president of the meeting and wanted to occupy 
the presidential seat. While he was being asked not to behave unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assault with lathis and dandas. Tho polico had to be phoned to 
and as soon as they arrived the men fled away, florae of the members received 
injuries. 

Thereafter Pt. Ram Kumar Tripathi, with the permission of the Chair moved 
a. resolution which was secouded by Pt. Bat Krishna Sukla, advocate and chairman, 
district board, Unao, and supported by Mahashaya Kedar Nath of Fyzabad and 
Thakur Murti Singh, advocate, Basti. Pt. lial Krishna Sukia in seconding the resolution 
made an impressive speech eulogizing the services of the Raja Sahib to the cause of the 
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ITiada community sod in the course of his speech mentioned the foot tint Bsi Bshndar 
Doha Vikramajit Singh bad scon him in the morning at Unto to dissuade him from 
attending to-day’s meeting. Put he did not yield to his undue pressure. He also 
condemned the aggressive and unbecoming action of the party of the hooligans who 
triod to disturb the meeting. The resolution was unanimously adopted amidst gras t 
acclamation. 

After the resolution was passed Mahaahaya Kodar Nath of Fysabad asked the Rsia 
Sahib to explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons about his 
alliance with Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. Tbo Raja Sahib with the permission of the 
chair said that ho had already contradicted this news but would again assure them 
and others outside that this allegation was absolutely baseless and wrong. He would 
never do anything to injure the Hindu interest. 

The next item dealt with was the election of tho office-bearers and members of 
the working committee. 

The following resolution of Mr. K. K. Chaudhari was then considered and 
unanimously adopted : 

‘Resolved that a snb-committoe of 15 persons of the province with the mover as 
the convenor be formod to look after and give such help as needed in all communal 
and other such affairs. 1 

Stsami Chidanand Sanyasi next moved the following resolution 

“That this meeting of tho U. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly condemns the 
hooliganism and goondaism of a group of people who came in two lorries and a car 
armed with lathis from Cawnpore and those at the back of it.” 

The following resolution was also adopted 

“That this meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha hopes and trusts that Dr. 
Ambedkar will listen to tho advice of revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without consulting him.” 

With a voto of thanks to the ohsir the meeting terminated. 

Raja oi Tfarwa'e Statement 

The following is tho statement made at the'tbeginning by the Raja Saheb of Tirwa 

I have seen reports about the so-called meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
hold at Cawnpore on Oct 30, 1935. This meeting was convened without my 
permission and consent and wero it not for tho misapprehension that it is likely to 
causo in tho mind of tho public I would not have cared to take any serious notioe 
of it I wish to givo a brief statement cf the facts leading up to the Cawnpore 
meeting and tho reasons which appear to have led certain friends to oast aspersions 
on me. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Brijendra Swaroop has been the president of the Town Sabha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting was held to elect new office-bearers in July and R. B. B. 
Vikramajit Singh managed to get himself elected as president in place of the former. 
Tliis election was challenged before me on the ground of certain 'unauthorized 
persons having takon part iu tho voting and on certain other grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it myself and L therefore, directed a 
mooting of the executive committee to be called on Sept. 29, 1935, to decide the 

a uestion and restore the status quo ordering the old committee to function until 
lie decision of the executive committee. The latter met on the 29th (26 out of 
27 mcmberB being present) and appointed a committee of the following gentlemen to 
enquire and report Pandit Rajnath Kunzru, Pandit Jai Dayal Avastny and Thakur 
Bishambhar Singh. 

For reasons best known to them R. B. Babu Vikramajit Singh’s party was not 
satisfied with the personnel of the committee although the names were decided after 
both parties were heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to mo 
objecting specially to the third name on the ground that he belonged to Cawnpore 
but this point had been raised in the meeting also and it had already been decided 
not to eloct any one from Cawnpore city. The above gentleman had abaolutely no 
connection with the town committee and was president of the Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of tho mofnsail. Tho matter having already been decided by the executive 
committee I considered it a waste of time to convene another meeting simply to 
delay and obstruct the proceedings of the inquiry committee, whose personnel 1 had 
no personal authority to change. Feeling personally tbeir insecure ground and not 
succeeding in their obstructionist policy. Babu Vikramjit Singh felt aggrieved at my 
conduct though I was hopeless to help him in the matter. He, therefore, thought of 
launching his attack on the Provincial Hindu Sabha itself and managed to get a 
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d* ton ft meeting of the Ftovinoial 8abha without my permission tad 

Tiro: ot the secretaries signing. the notice did so on* the clear understanding 

that my consent would, be abtainoa ror the meeting* Pandit Raghubir DayalBhatVs 
I i» in my possession' and Pandit JaiD&yal Avasthy had come over and assured 
fly on* tan point Still the meeting* was called even though I had never 
given' my consent to it. Now, ae to the oharge leveled against me* 

L Select on. my part to safeguard the interests of the Hindus of tho provinoo 
in, Me provincial legislature. 

linny one- knows that the number of Hindu aoats in the legislature' has been fixed 
by the communal award! by ib; MacDonald!. 1 toil to understand how or for the 
matter ot the. toot any other Hindu could add a. single' seat in tho legislature after 
that As to the. delimitation' committee, its scope was only to fix tho limits of ooitsti* 
tnenoies and; the number of seats that could? be allottea to any distriot. The public 
weald hie to be enlightened Hew any Hindu seat could bo added’ or subtracted by 
this eammittesr. 

Z Acting unconstitutioxudly in too matter of the Town* Hindu Sabha election,, 
I have narrated the facta above. It remains tor tho Hindu Sfcbha public to judge 
whether it. was my individual) action or that of the provincial executive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor overrule. It only remains to* add that the report 
and the decision of the committee has been received by me and is against Babu 
Yikrannit Singh’s party. It is probably this apprehension of this result on. their 
part which led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts in the manner they 
have dene. 

3* and A In sot ruling the meeting of the executive of the 29th September as- 
illegal. About this also- facts have been given above. Twenty-six out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notice was not issued. 

5. Declaring Tb. Bishambhar Singh’s committee as illegal 1 . I did nothing of tho 
sort The executive committee had elected him by a majority and I would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed their decision arrived at after considering the pros and cons 
of the matter, 

6. Being wrong in the convening of the meeting of the 3rd November. I as presi- 
dent always have in the past called or directed meetings to be called but on this 
occasion, as it did not suit the purpose of an interested section, 1 am said to be 
wrong. I need not enter into greater details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meeting of the 30th October at Cawnpore. Its nature and objective are too 
obvious to need much comment I have been serving the Hindu community for the last 
12 years in various spheres in my own humble way. My activities date since a period 
when local municipal elections and counoil entry questions were never guiding factors. 
By what motive the other party is inspired and whether by creating division in the 
Hindu community when unity was needed more than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
the larger interests of the Hindu community I leave it to the general public to judge. 

A Disclaimer 


Statement by Pandit Shirish Chandra Shukla, general secretary of the Provinotol 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30 

‘As general secretary of the U. P. Provincial Sabha elected on tho 30th October 
1935, at Cawnpore I must entirely disassociate myself from the action of all those 
who helped, planned or created disturbance in the meeting of the Provincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Lucknow, 12 Clyde Hoad, on Nov. 3, 1935. I wholly condemn the idea 
of sending some non-meroberB on lorries from Cawnpore to Lucknow with the mission 
of capturing the rival meeting. I am sure that Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramiit Singh 
will also openly dissociate himself for the unfortunate activities of his Cawnpore 
friends. 1 


THE ASSAM HINDU CONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at Nowgong on the 26 th. 
December 1935 after passing several resolutions. Of tho seven resolutions passed three 
were put from the Chair, reiterating resolutions pass< d in previous sessions regarding 
Siiddlu, 6angathan and cow-protection. The fourth resolution evoked great interest It 
asserted legitimate rights of the depressed class Hindus for equal status with caste 
Hindus in religious and social functions, entry into public temples, unrestricted use 
of public wells and school and college hostel accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in the above matter. 
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Rat Sakeb Bxmadhar, the Assam depressed dags leader moved the resolution. Re- 
ferring to the reported intention of Dr. Ambedkar to leave Hindu religion, the speaker 
said that he knew Dr. Ambedkar personally and intimately and he could never believe 
that Dr. Ambedkar would leave the Hindu religion, the most elastic of religions. 

Dr. Moonje sneaking on the resolution said that he did not believe in caste system nor 
could he reasonably support the same but it was not right to say that the Brahmins 
created castes. In the past nou-Brahmins by their learning gain the respect and re- 
gard of their superior masses. The depressed class people instead of tasking remedies 
elsewhere should earnestly strive for the extension of education among tnomselves. 
Regarding legislative action he culled it a foolish idea. He appealed to the “depres- 
sed classes 1 ’ to shake off inferiority complex and work in harmony and co-operation 
with caste Hindus. He requested caste Hindus to treat Harijans like brothers and 
hoped that labours of great reformers like Mahatma Gandhi would become more suc- 
cessful than hitherto. 

The resolution was passed without opposition. 

In another resolution an appeal was made for the co-oporation of the Hindus for 
giving better facilities for the education of ten lakhs of tea garden labourers, working 
in Assam and also aboriginal tribes e.g., Ijalungs, Mikirs, Kacharies, Garoes, Nagas 
Khasis, Miris and for keeping them within the Hindu fold and checking their 
conversion to other religions. 

Pandit Jagatnarain Lai made the concluding speech for the President He said 
that although several forces were working for the undermining of the Hinduism, there 
was no cause for despair. lie appealed to the Hindus to follow Japan’s ideal of plain 
living and high thinking and to dream of greator Hinduism comprising of Japan and 
China also. 


THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS’ CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N. TS\ F. Hindu Conference opened at Compbellpur on the 25th. 
December 1935 in a spacious pandal erected for the purpose in the local cricket ground 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

A feature was that the Congress participated in the Conference and a large number 
of ladies were present. About 400 delegates drawn from all districts attended the 
Conference. Notable amongst those were, Jagatguru Sankaracharya, Mahant of Sitla 
Mandir, Pir Kalanath, Professor Gulahan Kai, Pandit Lakshmi Narayan 8udan, Dewan 
Gopaldass and others. 

Lala Kern mch and , Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. At 
tho outset, he cleared up the misunderstanding in certain sections that the Sanatanist 
Conference was opposed to the so-called Depressed Classes. Sanatanists, on the other 
hand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of the 
body politic. Alluding to certain bills pending before the Central Legislature, such as 
Dr. Bnagawan Das’s Hindu Marriage Validation Bill, Dr. Hour's Divorce Bill and others, 
the Chan-man appealed to tho delegates to make the introduction of similar measures 
impossible by their elected representatives. 

President's Address 

Mahant Pam das of Fandauri, who was then formally clectod President, also 
supported the Chairman in opposing the legislative measures interfering with the 
religion and freedom of a large section of the subjects. 

Continuing his address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside tho 
castes and inter-dining. In respect of “devadarshan” and access to deity in tho 
temples the President deprecated the efforts of those reformers and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes should bo satisfied with the domes of the temple, as according 
to the Bastras they were entitled only to this extent 

As regards the question of templo reform, the President stated that those persons 
who constitute a majority amongst tho so-called reformers never visit the temples 
and they have no right to impose their will on the temple-going public. The President 
strongly resisted the attempt of any legislature in this respect and appealed to the 
Sanatanists to devise every means to assert their religious rights. 

After appealing to the delegates for strengthening the Sanatau&t principles, the 
President stressed the necessity of starting an orphanage under the Central Organisa- 
tion with a view to taking hold of the unfortunate children of their community and 
the establishment of a 'Widows’ Home in every Province in view of the suffering V 
the widows. 


The Khalsa Darbar 


A bitter attack on the Communal Award and an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and unite were the outstanding features of the presidential address of 8ardar 
Mangal Singh , at the Khalsa Durbar held at Moga on tlio 26 th. December 1938 . 

“More than three years ago the whole Panth assembled at Sri Akal Takhat Salieb, 
the Holiest of the Sikhs Holies unanimously resolved to constitute the Khalsa Darbar 
to oarry on persistent and vigorous agitation against the so-called Communal Award 
till it iB modified in a way satisfactory to the Sikhs. 

“One year later at a joint session of both the Centra) Sikh League and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge the League iuto the Khalsa Darbar so as to form a 
united strong central political ordination of the Sikhs. Uudor the. now Constitution 
the membership of the Khalsa Darbar has been thrown open to every Sikh and after 
holding general elections this year its organisation has been completed with branches 
established all over the country. 

“The Khalsa Darbar, being the most democratic and representative body, can be 
regarded as the supremo political organisation of the Sikhs and, as such, has the 
fullest right and the authority to speak for and on behalf of the Panth as a whole 
in matters political. 

“At a time like this we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet the coming political exigencies. Let the Khalsa effectively demons- 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Sikhs can be united at a oritioal 
juncture when Fanthic welfare, Panthic prestige, and Ptmthic honour are in danger. 
The most important questions that are agitating the mind of the community are the 
Communal Award and the new constitution, the Shahidgunj and the Kirpan questions. 
With your permission I propose to briefly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever since the announcement of the Communal Award by the British Govern- 
ment the Sikhs have been most vehemently' protesting against the Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and perseverance. The opposition of tho Sikhs to the* Com- 
munal Award is not due to tho dosire of the Sikhs to oppose the legitimate demands 
of the Muslims with whom we want to live in friendship and cordiality but we oppose 
the award because it places us under an uncliangeable and irremovable,, statutory 
communal majority whose decisions we can not modify and' whose opinions we can 
not influence. 

“We oppose tho Award because the Government proposed to bo established under 
it is neither responsible nor representative. It will only be responsible to a section 
of the population and not to the people as a whole. We oppose the Award beoanse 
we. who contribute about 40 p. a. of the revenues of the Province, will have practi- 
cally no voice in spending them. We oppose the Award because in our own land, the 
bbth place of the Sikhism where we have enormous stakes y we are being reduced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at all mean that we are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majority. 

Our objection is to the creation of a standing irremovable and irresponsible statu- 
tory communal majority. We} will bo prepared to be governed by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other communal considerations, but can, under no circums- 
tances whatever, stand this most hideous constitutional absurdity. 

“The reservation of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons- 
titutional history of the world. In this respect we do not stand in isolation but we 
are supported by several unimpeachable authorities of which I will quote only two. 

Referring to this question the Nehru Committee wrote : 

“Reservation for a majority is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restriction 
on the growth both of the majority and the minority and must necessarily retard 
national progress. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government It obviously interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom they like, it is not only a negation of respresen- 
tative government but it is in direct conflict with the principle on which responsible 
government rests. It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim fall responsible Government. 

“Responsible Government is understood to mean a government in which the Execu- 
tive is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the mem- 
bers of the Executive with the majority behind them have all got in by reservation 
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tad not by foe free choice of the electorate there is leiiher representation of the 
deohnate nor any foundation for responsible Government Reservation of sente for 
the majority oommnnity gives to that community the statutory right to govern the 
country independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
of popular government It will confine minorities within a ring-fence and leave them 


M the Simon Commission said : 


“It would be unfair (they wrote) that Mahomedans Should retain >the vary •consider- 
able weightsge they now enjoy in the six provinces, and that there shodld at the aame 
time belmposed, in fnoe of Hindu and Bilm opposition, a definite Muslim majority in 
theJtaijab and m Bengal onalterable by any appeal to the .electorate. We taranoftgo 
so far”. If yen place ua under an irremovable executive without providing any cons- 
titutional remedy to torn it out from office, what other alternative do yon leave for 
the opposition except the force of arms ? Is that I ask in all seriousness desirable or 
proper or Jn any way conducive to good Government? 

Again we oppose the Communal Award because it is .aati-nstiondl <and places m- 
sonnountahie obstacles in the way of nation*! unification and realisation of National 
ideals. We impose the Award heoause it Is unjust to the fiikhs .and Hindus .and 
particularly injurious to the legitimate sights and interests of .the fiikhs. We main- 
tain that justice and fairplay demand that an uniform formula should have been 
evdteed for 'the protection of the rights and interests Of the minorities, irreepeOttve 
Of creed, odour at race. Bat the great British Government who profess to iay 
diaim to justice .and fairplay Shove grievously failed in this matter. 

“They have Jtsaateu different communities on different basis for reasons best 
known te themselves. It has been admitted that £ikbs are a distinct and important 
minority whose internets .are to be safe-guarded like those of the Muslims, Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians. Europeans. But the Sikhs have been singled out for most 
unfavourable toaatment z Lett us study .the figures : Ihe Muslims who are 14 p. c. 
of foe .total popfofioo In IL E, have been given 30 p. c representation while the 
Sikhs who see IS ®. c. in the Punjab have been given less than IS §>. c. In Bihar 
foe Muslims are JO p. o. and they get 25 p. o. and in Madias they are f. c. hut 
ttp- 0. .%*?*■>* to this step-motherly treatment meted out to the Sikhs 
Mr. BkMiieaiand Siaha ex-Finanoe Member, Bihar and -Orissa says : 

*Snoh instances of want of any definite principle (in Die distribution of seats) 
may easily he multiplied perhaps the most glaring of which is the maintaining of 
wqjfot^e of 30 p. c, seats for the Muslims in u. P. who constitute 14 p. c. as 
oempared with foe 18 p. c. representation now granted to the Sikhs in the Punjab 
•who alto total the same. There can thus be Kttie doubt that the Award does not 
rest on any soand principle/’ 

In the name of justice and fair-play 1 m behalf of the 6ikh community cal) 

upon the British Government to reconsider the case of the fiikhs and modify the 

Command Award so as to do justice to the fiikhs and Hindus who have been 
grievously wronged in this matter. 

Ihe new constitution which was under consideration when we met last time is 
now a settled fact so far as the British Parliament is concerned. 10 spite of the 
vehement protests and prayers of the whole country and in spite of the resolution 
of foe Legislative Assembly as representing the people of India the British Govern- 
ment have not oonsidered the unanimous optifeus of the whole of the Political 

minded India. It therefore, cannot be regarded as an agreed constitution but as a 
constitution which has been forced upon an unwilling and helpless people. Faced 
with such a situation what should we do under these circumstances is a plain 
question which requires equally a plain answer. Fortunately there is a concensus 
of opinion among the Sikhs as regards our future course of action abont the' coming 
oonstitutioi. . Boycott is out of the question for obvious reasons. 

“Placed is we are under the peculiar position a minority community like ourselves 
caannot afford to be indifferent to the coming constitution whatever itB shortcomings 
and whatever its defects may be. There is undoubtedly a great danger ahead and in 
order to meet that danger and all other political exigencies arising therefrom we have 
to mobilise all oar forces to the best of our capacity. 

Sardar Mangel Singh then proceeded to refer to the Shahidganj dispute, “that is 
uppermost in the minds not only of Punjabis bat of all Indians . He made a brief 
survey of the past history of the Gurdwara fihahidguni to show that the place was 
associated with Sikh martyrdom sod hence held sacred by the fiikhs. He also examin- 
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ed at length Hie legal and other aspects of the dispute and quoted extracts from 
various official and other authoritative documents to show that for over 150 years tho 
Sikhs had been using the place for their religious and secular pur|»oses. 

“The speakor then narrated briefly the events in the recent agitation commencing 
from July and emphasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous self-control and dis- 
cipline. He criticised the Government for advancing the plea of moral responsibility of 
the Sikhs and said, “For the first time we believe it has been seriously pwM 
in an authoritative statement issued hy the Government that though the law may be 
on the aide of the individuals the Government reserves to itself the right to pronounce 
on the moral responsibility of the exercise of tire legal right If the Isiklis are legally 
entitled to do what they have done no question of moral responsibility can .arise." The 
position taken np by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to this parti- 
cular case, but because it was likely to have serious reaction on tho respect that the 
law and legal decisions should inspire. 

“Dealing lastly .vith the ban on the Kirpan Sardar Manga! Singh stated that for 
the first time in tho history of British rule, Sikhs had been prohibited to carry the 
Kirpan which was one of the essentials of the profession ana practice of their faith. 
While there had been prosecution of Sikhs in rospect of the length of the Kirpan, the 
Kiipan, as such had never been interdicted even during serious riots and disorders in 
the past The whole community had been portmfted over this direct interference 
with their religion and the higher authorities had been moved to intervene. 

Ho added, u The Sikh Gurdwara Prablumddk Committee Executive, I am sure, -will 
take suitable action in order to indicate the position of the Sikhs and I hope that 
every Sikh to a mau will stand by the Sikh Gurdwara rrabhondok Committee. I 
may here -dear the position that the Sikhs have absolutely no inteutiou of disobeying 
any other order, which ‘has been passed to restore peace and order. Their sole 
objection is against the ban on the kirpan. Sikhs are anxious to see peaceful 
conditions fully restored and nothing can be farther from their mind than to {further 
complicate the already difficult situation. 


The 0. P. Provincial Sadia league 


The annual session of the U. P. Provincial Muslim League which was revived 
after eight years of inactivity opened at Lucknow on the 26th. October 1935 under 
the presidentship of Khan Bahadur Hafiz ilidayat Hussain. 

The Raja Sahib of Nanpara , chairman *of the reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates, declared that the existence of a body like the Muslim League might contri- 
bute towards national unity and could in no way make for disunity among various 
communities. Since the weakening of the Muslim League the communal differences 
had been raising their heads aid os both the League and the Congress had now lost 
their sway over the masses, the efforts of the leaders of both organizations to bring 
about communal harmony hod repeatedly proved abortive. 

Recognising the vital necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity the Raja of Nanpara 
stressed the need of organization among Muslims themselves. He also advocated the 
establishment under the aegis of the League of an economic organisation for Muslims 
just as spinners' association had been formed under the auspices of tho Congress, 
with a view to improving the eoonomic condition of Muslims. 


Pbjebwextial Admusss 

he vSt: ^ l< * a * a * ^ UJSa * n delivered his presidential address in course of which 

The time has arrived foi us to join hands with other communities without losing 
our individuality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for the benefit of the country and to form political parties ia the new legislatures on 
npn-oommunal lines. A committee should be appointed to negotiate with non- 
*°*lem parties with a view to arriving at an agreement with regard to Moalem safe- 
Mda, We should Mao try to settle communal matters on a provincial basis. No 
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communal settlement has been possible np to this time, because efforts hire always 
been directed towards making an all-India settlement whioh. from the inherently 
impossible nature of the task, have always proved infructuous.' He also 
pleaded for the support of the all-India Moslem League and its provincial 
branches, ‘for after all the League is the one organisation whose doors are open to 
Moslems of varying hues of political thought and who conld say that an Ansari or an 
Abnl-Kalam is less enthusiastic for Moslem welfare than any ox those who are to-day 
dabbed as Moslem common alists ? 

Oatlining the worlrbefore the Moslems, Hafiz Hidayet Hussain said : “The Moslem 
must be active, moat be organized, most be informed and permeated with a true 
spirit of demooracy, must be a force for the good of the community and the country. 
His allegiance to the Government of the country must be of a Terry different character 
to what it used to be. He must learn the dignity of true saorifice and true patriotism. 
It is an irony of fata that the Moslem, cosmopolitan both by teachings of history and 
religion and oalhotio by natural instincts, should have been driven to seek for safe- 
guards and that for this reason the combined force of the community in the service 
of the country should have at timeB been dissipated, though it cannot be denied that 
in the fight for freedom and in the position in which India finds itself to-day the 
Moslem share is considerable. It cannot also be deniod that not even tardy recogni- 
tion has been given to the community by the sister communities of India for its 
sacrifices and. therefore, the position in which the community finds itself is one 
forced upon it and is not of its own seeking. The work before the Muslim commu- 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its adequate share in the services of the 
State and of all statutory self-governing bodies, ana, secondly, to secure protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Moslem education, language, religion, personal laws 
and Moslem charitable institutions and also to secure due snare m the grants-in-aid 
both in education and industries. The Instrument of Instructions to the Governor 
which under the new constitution will have the force of law and the regulations to 
be framed under the rule-making powers should enunciate these rights of the 
Moslems. They are essential for the security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political existence. 

‘No programme of work for the Moslems can, however, be implemented without 
the Moslems being properly organized. The need for this organization is all the 
greater in these provinces consideiing the orientation ef the government that is 
going to be, the proportion of the Moslems in population and the importance, both 
social and political, of the community. It is urgently necessary that Moslems should 
formulate an act on a definite policy for the direction of their actions. Without a 
powerful organization there is fear of the Moslems being used as Pawns in the 
political game of the country. An organization such as the one I am advocating 
should reach the masses, and above aU every effort should be made through this 
organization to improve the eeonomic condition of the Moslems for economic 
sanctions are more necessary for the life of the community today than even political 
sanctions. I want district Moslem leagues to be formed and the message of the 
League to be conveyed to every home and hearth.’ 

In this connection the president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rendered by H. H. the Aga Khan for what he has done for the country in 
general and for the Moslems in particular, and said : ‘His Highness is a unique 
personality in the Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest dignity 
and eminence abroad. 

As regards Hindu-Moslem quarrel*, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain said : ‘It would be 
profane to say that religion is at the bottom of these quarrels. Hie causes in my 
opinion are partly economic, partly ‘psychological and partly political'. ‘I hope I 
will not be taken amiss', he continued, ‘if I venture a word to mv Hindu brethren. 
You form an overwhelming majority— nobody can dispute your right to rule in the 
provinces where yon are in a majority. But it should never be forgotten that the 
problems of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on the vexed question of mino- 
rities. The minorities have, therefore, to be treated justly and in a spirit of accommo- 
dation, for after all the right of the majority to rule is subject always to the neoessity 
that it does not outrage the feelings of the minority. This applies with all the greeter 
force in a country life India where the majority is a permanent and unohaisfkf 
numerical majority and could never become a minority and a minority like that of 
Moslems is in many oases a racial, religious and permanent minority end oould never 
aspire to become a majority. It is, therefore, not the demand of patriotim that tike 
Moslems may be inwardly feel a complete sense of security and of “ * 
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in the future Government of the country, if a feeling that their rights are safe in the 
keeping of the majority ? What then is the purpose in keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of the seeking of the Moslems aud does 
not half meet their demands ? How is the best interest of tho country promoted by 
making an issue of it in eleotoral campaigns ? 

“we all, Hindus and Moslems, want real Swaraj for India. This Swaraj cannot he 
attained without real Hindu-Moslem unity, which implies a change of heart on both 
sides, and without solution of the Hindu-Moslem question which connotes accommoda- 
tion and toloration on either sides.* 

Referring to the Government of India Act, the president remarked that it was the 
result of a compromise between the diehards of England and tho party in power and 
as such it had satisfied no considerable seotion of any community or party in India. 
He criticized tho main provisions of the Act, mostly relating to tho contre, but con- 
ceded that in tho provincial scheme a distinct step forward had been taken, an ele- 
ment of real responsibility had been introduced ana there was enough scope for work- 
ing. The duty of Indians of all shades of thought, he advised, should now bo one of 
co-operation and constructive statesmanship, for, after all, the constitution was not 
unworkable and no gain would accruo to India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility. 

The new constitution would be ushered in these provinces by Sir ITarry Haig, who 
at the Round Table Conference, always exercised his influence for the good of Iudia. 
Sir Harry Haig has both sympathy and understanding and combines in his personality 
force of character and gentleness of heart. I personally feel no doubt that in the 
execution of his duties as Constitutional Governor, he will infuse new blood into the 
administration and succeed in the task of winning all the communities and parties 
of these provinces to a continuance of cooperation which alone will muko the new 
constitution possible. 

He concluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems which, he said, wore exiguous 
and at best provided something in the nature of a guard-rail, though no Moslem 
would be justified in resting his hand heavily on such a balustrade. Besides, the 
safeguards were misplaced if a safeguard, ho argued, was meant for tho protection of 
a minority. It should be in the hands of the minority to bring it into operation when 
needed. 

The president also referred to the Shahidganj Mosque question and said that the 
Government as well as the Sikh community were aware of the strength of feeling 
that the demolition of tho mosque under the British bayonets had aroused in the 
whole Muslim community. Naturally tho Moslems of these provinces could not but 
be deeply affected by the incident. This was not a closed question and the Moslem 
mind would not be allayed till sufficient restoration has been made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Valley Muslim Political Conference was hold on the 8th. September 
1935 at the Curzon Hall, Gauhati under the presidency of Khan Saheb Mijanur 
Rakaman , 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tho delegates, dealt with 
the present political situation, and said that the Government of India Act, which was 
highly unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, was against the real interests of 
India, but in the interests of Britain and Imperialism. He advised capture of the 
legislatures for a national effort to reach the ultimate goal. As regards the communal 
question, he declared that Muslims would never bo found wanting in India’s struggle 
lor freedom and that the Congress attitude was healthy for the solution of the vexed 
JpKtion. He hoped that the Jinnah-Rajendra Prasad talk would soon materialize. The 
Uommunal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at the expense of both nindus and 
muttuns of 

Due lin g with the 8ylhet separation question, he said that, provided that adequate , 
™ontj safeguards were guaranteed, toe province should be reconstituted as a homo- 
{■soes Federal Unit by the separation of Sylhet, excluding the Jaintia Parganas and 
■* J®*» tni appealed b all parties oonoerned to come to. an agreement. 

. fa nest the formation of an Assam Settlers Welfare Committee to work 

11 *o interests of immigrants. Regarding the Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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• Amb Valley Muslims* demands for 14 seats in the Lower and 3 in the Upper House 
of the Froviselal Legislature : and one seat in the Upper House and one marred seat 
out el the three allotted, with right to oontest additional seats, in the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature, He made a fervent appeal for four seats fbr Kamrup. 

The. presidential address reiterated all the points in the Chairmans address. In 
his caaohiding remarks lie congratulated the conference on the 8ylhet resolution and 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for their support to the 
Muslim demands. He endorsed the legitimate demands for 82 general seats against 
the 29 allotted and one additional depressed class scats for the Assam Valley and 
urged their acceptance by the Delimitation Committee. 

. Resolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures notwithstand- 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of the Constitution and appointing a delegation under 
theleadership of Sir Syed Soadulla to meet the Delimitation Committee with Mr. 
F. Ahmed as secretary in order to negotiate with the non-Muslim parties concerned 
with a view to arriving at an agreement regarding Muslim safeguards on the separa- 
tion of Sylhot from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the Public 
Services for the Assam Valley Muslims was passed and a deputation to the Governor 
was formed. Demands were also put forward for a University, High Court and 
Girls* Intermediate College for Assam. 


The Bombay Depressed Classes* Conference 


A complete severance of the depressed classes from the Hindu fold and embracing 
any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and treatment with other members 
of faith, was the gist of the resolution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference held on the 13th. October 1935 at Yeola, Nasik district. 

The resolution was adopted on the advice of Dr. Ambedkar, president, who speak- 
ing over an hour bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by caste Hindus to 
Harijans. So far. ho said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to bring about 
a change of heart and it was futile to wasto their energies and money in further 
trying to get redress and work in harmonious cooperation. He declared that after 
deeply pondering over a way out he had come to the conclusion that the best way 
was a complete severance from the Hindu fold. u \Ve shall cease our fight for equa- 
lity where we have been denied it. Because we have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus we are treated thus. If we wero members of another faith none dare to treat 
us so." 

Dr. Ambedkar in asking them to embrace another faith left the choioe to indivi- 
duals, saying : Choose anv religion which gives you equality of status and treatment* 
He concluded : “Wo shall repair our mistake now. I had the misfortune of 
being born with the stigma of au untouchable. But it is not my fault and I will not 
die a Hindu for this is in my power.' 

The audience was visibly moved by the speech and acclaimed his suggestion. The 
meeting passed the resolution unanimously. The Conference was attended by nearly 
10,000 people. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah’e Weighty Statement 

Rao Bahadur A/. C. Rajah , m.l.a. President, All-India Depressed Classes 
tion and representative, of the depressed olosses in the Assembly, issued the i 
considered statement oh the 12tb. November 1935 with reference to the < 
regarding the change of religion raised by Dr. Ambedkar. He said : 

*1 have reoeived letters from all over the country asking me f 
on the recent controversy as regards the depressed classes renou 
‘first of all I should like to make my position very clear. 1 1 
veronoe for all religions. I have been educated in Christian 
College and the Christian College, Madras. I served for many yi 
titutions, namely, Voorhees Ooflegs and Wesley College. I have i 
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4 Bf«tt now it is not too late for the president of the Nasik Conference to say 
wh 5L w, *"> Q “? h® 8 ,n view— Christianity, Zoroastrianism or Islam ? 
t /* w . un J ne fh. a te remedy that suggests itself to me is the total withdrawal of the 
legal ana administrative recognition to the saperstition of pollution. The laws as they 
are administered to-dav uphold these superstitions under the guise of preserving peace 
52 * P? 0 , 18 ! 1 untouchables who attempt to enforoe their civic rights. On September 
58 to tr °fl“®ed >® the Legislative Assembly a Bill called the Removal of Social 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Dills like 'this, if passed into Act, will 
go a tong way to remove oivio and secular disabilities from whioh the depressed classes 
n 1 ? u ^ the existing laws. This Bill will also Temove the obstacles created 

oy the British India courts giving legal recognition to certain social onatoms and usages 
wmon enlightened public opinion regard as unjust, anti-social and irreligious. 

,, “ jje do not achieve social and religious ©quality in Hindu society it is not only 
the toult of the caste Hindus but it is also our fault Are we united r It must be 
acknowledged that the lack of unity among those who speak in the name of the com- 
“S' Xj i ^ad adverse effects on the rise of the community and has seriously jeo- 
pardized the work on its behalf ; and without unity among ourselves the interests 
ot the people are bound to suffer. I appeal to my people to consolidate the commu- 
nity and stand united and work with patience and determination. If this is done our 
sucoess is assured. ' 

‘I now appeal to mv people not to be led away by the speeches of people who do 
ikk really understand the inwardness of things. 

I appeal to them not to lend their support to men who for reasons of their 
? W ? 05** h> undermine the solidarity of the community and to defeat the endeavours 
towards uplift by setting up rival organizations and thus becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business now-a-days seems to be to sow seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class hatred in the hearts of our poor and innocent people. I am not at all 
PWtoroed by the speeches of such impulsive and vehement politioiaus. 

Those who are in actual touch with the depressed classes will see that they are 
now passing through a stage in their history, when they begin to adopt and adapt 
such Hindu customs, ceremonies and worship as are suited to their social and religious 
needs and that every Cheri, Mohalla and Basti has a temple ; where hitherto there 
have been no temples and all worship was neglected, there is a tendency for religions 
revival. People bathe, dress cleanly and wear mail's of religious devotion and this is 
due to the influence of a reformed Hinduism. 

‘Hinduism is our religion and it is sacred to us. It is our duty to preserve it 
and purify it. Wo do not want to cut away from the Hindufold. We want a better 
recognition— a recognition of the fact that we are men equally with themselves, the 
caste Hindus. Our goal is the removal of untouchability and our aim is to become 
an unsegrqgated and unquarantined part of the Hindu society/ 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Depressed Classes Conference was held at Rohtak on the 15th. Novem- 
ber 1935, under the presidency Lala Detcan Chand. Ch . Khcm Chand welcomed the 
delegates in a befitting speech. He emphatically declared that the Hariians were not 
prepared . to barter away their ancestral religion for political or social rights. He 
condemned Dr. Ambedkar’s hasty and impolitic advice given by him to Harijans at 
Yeola. Principal Diwan Chand in his address quoted chapter and verse to show how 
vague, ill-defined and oapricious were the Government methods of calculating the 
numerical strength of the so called untonohables. He appealed to orthodox Hindus 
to remote the stigma of nntouchability without even a moment’s delay. He exhorted the 
Harijans not to lose patienoe at a time when age old barriers were fast breaking down. 

The Conference met again on No v. 16 when resolutions concerning the social, 
political and economic amelioration of the depressed classes were passed. The 
conference unanimously rejected Dr. Ambedkars unsound and suicidal advice to 
Harijans and condemned m uncualified terms the action of certain impetuous 
Harfian youths who hum certain Hindu Shastraa to express their resentment The 
Hunan speakers on Has fo e e t atien emphasised the toot that such rash notions were 
aaMatod to s tro og then the hands tf SjmSli 
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THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

Mr. B. M . Handel , presiding over the Assam Depressed Classes Oonforeaoe 
held at Nowgunj on the 22nd. Dtctwbw 1935 said : The new constitution 
gives ns some thing bat not all that we desire or all that we deserve. 
The number of represents tives granted in eaoh province in the legislatures 
is not justified by the strength of the population. The neoessity of representation in 
Government services receives notice, but it is not as emphatically and as comprehen- 
sively guaranteed as we could desire. The new constitution gives ns a represen* 
tation of some sort It sets us on the road over which we have to travel. If 
we have to maintain our political existence, if we have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable oontest to come, we must be on our guard and propare ourselves by 
teaching ourselves lessons of unity, oo-operation and a healthy souse of dignity and 
self-respect. 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Mandat said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish nntouchability they could not only do so by an act of legislation 
as had been done in Japan. Centuries of pious talk would not achieve whata sinafle 
act of legislation could do. ^ 

He suggested the opening of a common fund exclusively devoted to the propaga- 
tion of culture among them. Demands should be made ou the Government Si a 
constitutional way for earmarking a certain amount of money warranted by the 
strength of thoir contribution to the Treasury for eduoational uplift of the depressed 
classes. He advised that the masses should get the right type of education, 
which should be in the direction of practical pursuits of agrioulture and 
allied industries. 

tieferring to Dr. Ambodkar’s announcement regarding the contemplated 
of religion, Mr. Mandal said that it was in a fit of generous self-assertion that i _ 
declaration had been made and that it should be taken literally as an individual 
desire to change his creed. Mr. Mandal suggested that instead of ohalktog 
out an isolated line of their own, they should follow the sense of the whole 
community. 


The Democratic Swaraj Party 

A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was held at Akola on the lot August 1925. 
It was not open to the press, but an authorised statement was issued by Mr. N. O, 
Kelkar. 

About 27 members were present. Dr. Moonje and Mr. M. 8. Amy were 
to-day enrolled as members of the party and Dr. Moonje was elected to the central 
council in place of the late Mr. Kar&ndikar. Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation 
from the presidentship* of the Party till the next annual meeting. 

The draft manifesto, which had been prepared after consulting Messrs. M. A 
Amey, N. C. Kelkar, B. S . Moonje, Jamnadas Mehta . L. B. Bhopatkar , O. A Ogal* 
and others, was then read and discussed. With certain changes, the manifesto wai 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. Kelkar and Aney should approach 
the executive committee 7 of the Nationalist party, with the draft, to see whether the 
two parties could join together to form an All-India Party. It was also resolved 
that the final result of negotiations should be put for sanction before the i 
meeting which will be held in the first week of October in Khandesh. 

The following is the manifesto of the Democratic Swaraj Party 

After urging that “we have felt during recent yean that there is a j 

tendency in the Congress towards rigidity in the ohoioe of means and metL , _ 

evidenced by the changes introduced and proposed to be introduced in the Congress 
Constitution at the last session at Bombay, 1 the manifesto concludes that “thorn fti 
real need and scope for a well-defined All-India Party, having the same Ideal tad 
objective as the Congress, bat wbioh wiU avoid the rigidity referred to atom 
Happily, organisations making for such a Party exist in the oountry to-day la f 
Congress Nationalist Party, started by Pandit Madan Mohan Mslaviys Sky — 
in the Democratic Swarajya Party, working already in the 
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Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay. And we urge that both these should act 
as one oompaot organisation identical in aims and methods, devoted to the Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct from the Congress when not in agreement with itp policy or 


proposed party’s agreement with the 

■rnS/in knurAOOt* nnrfv foalo that if 


i manifesto * then goes on to affirm the ^ 

aims mid ideals of the Congress with regard to which however, 11 the party feels that it 
most take a line -different from that of the Congress” in the following matters : 
It will 

h Oppose CommnAalism in any form in public affairs. 

2. Endeavour to net repealed the so-called Co mmunal Award. 

3. Deal with the problem of Indian States, “more particularly with tho repre- 
sentation of the States’ subjeots in the coming Federal Legislature” and grant to 
them fundamental rights. 

4. Oppose formation of separate provinoes on communal considerations or of 
provinces receiving subsidies from the Central Government and support the forma- 
tion of separate provinces on cultural and linguistic basis if self-supporting and 
support demand made for separation of . Karnataka, Berar and Andhra as separate 
provinces. 

5. Refuse to recognise religion, sect, race or caste as a basis for preferential 
treatment in the matter of franchise, representation or employment. 

6. Advocate a policy of non-interference by legislature in religious matters, 
reserving to itself the right of deciding whether a particular question is a religious 
one or not 

7. Where differences of opinion exist between the Party and tho Congress, to 
come, if possible, to an understanding. 

8. The party stands for acceptance of offices, under favourable circumstances in 
order that reactionary elements may not secure the control of the machinery of the 
State and use that machinery to the prejudice of National inteiest. But it will support 
non-aooeptanoe if the country’s interests require the adoption of such a poiic; 

The party pledges itself to the uplift of working classes both agri< 
indi ‘ 


itural and 


The party should organise foreign 
character of British Imperialism in India 
national organisations in the National stre 
The puny will encourage Military am 
Institutions and volunteer organisations. 

out the above 


iropaganda in order to expose the true 
ina will onlist tho sympathies of Inter- 
ne for freedom. 

semi-Military training through educational 


With a view to carrying o , 

Rested that^ the existing Congress Nationalist Party should be regarded as a 


objects on a Nation-wide scale, it is 


nucleus. The Democratic Swarajya Party should bo one provincial branch to carry 
on the party work in the four Marathi-speaking tracts. Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Democratic Swarajya Party should have autonomy to frame its 
rules and regulations for the sake of carrying on the common policy as well as any 
addition^ programme of its own in these provinces. 

We further suggest that the Executives of both parties should meet early to 
dkaft a general constitution. 

Ih conclusion, the manifesto stated that “the policy embodied in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist could desire” and urges 
in its justification, the rigidity of the Congress, saying that “the Congress banner is 
beooming too narrow to oover honest dissentients and prevents them from offering 
their services at the feet of the nation within its fold.” 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

The second Session of the Congress Democratic Swaraj Party Conference com- 
menced at CM ia g ^ n (U. P.) on the 10th. Mw—bir 1988, under the presidency of 
Mr. M. 8. AnejrWto » the oonise of his address said:— 

**The Congress baa recently given up its 5G*year-old policy of fostering a spirit 
of and their aoomJesoenoe in the constitution baaed on anti-national 

and unjast tinea would bury Nationalism alive. The Democratic Party would, there- 
— i the agitation and try to remove the defects in the Congress which 
* 7 a sectarian maoe loo mneb stress was bemgnrid on the 

i the objective.” 
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Proceeding, Mr. Aney urged tho immediate removal of tho defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and the banishment of the fatalist mentality that 
was the feature of the politics of the day. He also advocated that Deinoorata should 
take up the cause of the States' subjects and by agitation oonvinoo tho Congress of 
the justness of their cause. In conclusion, Mr. Aucy appealed to the Congross to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conference adopted resolutions mourning tho deaths of Mr. Karandikar 
(of Satara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. Mhaisalker (Amraoti). 

A resolution urging that tne party members should participate iu the Congress 
Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 6 

Another resolution characterising the New Roforms as being calculated to tighten 
the grip of imperialist domination in India, and trusting that the next session of 
the Congress would approvo of Office Acceptances under favourable circumstances; 
was also adopted. 

By another resolution, the Conference condemned the repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners. 

The Conference supported Dr. Moonjc’s scliomo for a military school. 

Mr. M, ti. Aney was elected os President and Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta as 
General Secretary of the Party. 

Welcome Address 


Mr. B. V. Pataskar , Chairman of the Reoeption Committco, welcoming the 
delegates, referred to tho political situation in the country and said:— 

There are so called political parties in the country whoso very nomenclature 

shows that they are communal. It is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condemn them in and out of season. By gentle persuasion 
and pressure even they are sure to lose their communal character. As an instance 
in point I might refer to the non-Brahmin party of our Presidency. Whatever 
may have been the justification for the existence of such party in the past, I am 
sure its members are even now beginning to realise the gravity of their mistaken 

ways and even if Ahey Tetain that name out of sheer tradition. 1 am sure, they 

will have soon to fall in with the ways of the other political groups from whom 

they claimed to differ and still claim to do so. It is equally necessary that there 
should be a common understanding regarding common questions of national interest 
between Buoh a party and other parties. We cannot afford to ignore the* sentiment 
behind such a party and it would be highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and traditions of all the different groups In the 
country. Every party most remember that abuse means a return of th same and 
that by such means we only prolong tho day of our independence. 

One of the main conditions of the membership of our party is that every member 
most be a member of the Indian National Congress, admittedly the premier political 
association of our country. It owes its present position of prestige as muoh if not 
more to those who have been responsible for the last two generations in rearing and 
conducting it as to those who are its present office-bearers. Our goal is the same 
as that of Indian National Congross. Wo only differ in some of the programmes 
now proposed for reaching that goal. Our differences have now been practically so 
narrowed down that it should not bo difficult to reach an understanding with 
regard to them. 

The new neutral attitude of the Congross witli respect to the question of the 
so-called Communal Award is one of the outstanding points of difference between ns 
Co mmunal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
us to develop into a united nation. Tho Award has now come to stay at least for 
a considerable time, whether we like it or not, and the question of its rejection is 
now past The only alternative. before us now, I see no reason why we should 
not all unite in finding out a suitable common formula for its substitution, and in 
toying to reach and work for the same. „ . A . t . A , . . ..... 

The Indian National Congress having now roahsed the utility and the desirability 
of sending representatives to the legislatures and having given up the attitude of 
leaving them in the hands of the reactionary elements, l might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which we'hekl and adhered to, in times when this programme 
was condemned as anti-national. On thjs_ point- again the Congress is now at 
any rate with ns in principle. Tha-forthcr questions that are now being agitated 
are the questions of the par pose for which representatives are to be sent to the 
fogislatures, and the question of the acceptance 0! office. 

41 
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My experience in the Bombay Legislative Council for four yen indicates 
that all politioal parties based on a nationalist basis as distinct and opposed to oom- 
monal basis, have to come together for effective work. 

The question of acceptance of office is not so simple of solution as it looks. If as 
is now stated and admitted, parliamentary mentality has come to stay even in quarters 
where it did not exist formerly, theoretically acceptance of office most follow as a 
matter of course, and signs are not wanting to snow that the greatest mind in India 
might suggest and bring about a change in favour of this inevitable result The only 
question is the question of time. Under tlio circumstances the question of acceptance 
must differ according to the circumstances in each province. There cannot be the same 
decision for all provinces in India. There is enough time during which this matter 
can be decided m each province according to circumstances which prevail there. 

Concluding Mr. Pataskar referred to the ideal of the Party. He said, tt Our party 
aa 1 have already said is a party of Congressmen, and though we differ in certain 
details from tho programme of tho present Congress Official block, we have never been 
hostile and never mean to be hostile to the ideal and goal of tho Congress. 


The Andhra Swarajist Conference 

A powerful plea for all parties standing for self-determination rallying under the 
banner of tbjel Indian National Congress was made by Mr. 0. Hariaarvothama Rat \ 
in his addrete to the First Andhra Swarajist Conference which began its session 
at Beswada on the 24th. August 1935. He pointed out that recent events 
had helped to divest the Congress of all those features which were formerly 
responsible for certain Nationalist partios deciding to keep out of it. Now that au 
those objections had been eliminated, ho urged “no shibboleths, no sense of 
prestige Bhould stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a 
single solid mass in the Congress. 

The conference commenced its sesion in the afternoon in Sri Dnrga Kala Mandir, 
Bozwada, under the presidentship of Dr. B. S. Moonje. 

In the course of nis address, Mr. Hariaarvothama Rao stated that the Indian 
National Congress must always be, till the country achieved freedom, the common 
platform on which all Nationalist parties should ondeavour to stand. “The Congress 
is the one political institution of fifty years’ growth and the reputation that India lias 
achieved under its banner, as a fighter for freodom, must be a pride to any Indian 
however muoh ho may differ in the opinions on matters of moment. The Congress 
lias for fifty years been the Opposition in India of llis Majesty's British Government 
making very terrible sacrifices and it is the duty of its leaders and leaders ontside 
who sympathise with its outlook to make it available and to use it os the nation's 
voice in its progress from point to point. No shibboleths, no sense of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a single solid mass in 
the Congress.' 1 

Mr. Hariaarvothama Rao , proceeding, referred to the attempts being made to form 
into one single whole the Nationalists, tho Kespousivists and the Democratic Swaraj Parties 
and said that there was not much that should divide these groups from the Congress 
especially after it had decided to entor tho legislatures. Referring to the communal 
problem, he said he would give porfoct freedom to either side to press their views 
m tho same manner as a boundary dispute would be discussed In the usual course of 
business. After all, he said, grievous wrongs might be righted when all agreed to sit 
together and thought of them as independent evolution. 

Mahatmaji, as lie left the Congress, set a brilliant example of political action. He 
had tried an experiment for which he would lay down his life. He had found that 
except himself, none other had the competence to continue his experiment Bo, he 
left the Congress free to the men of another political inclination to try their own 
ways of action through legislatures and a possible Constituent Assembly. Bat, his 
example, had had uo effect on his immediate followers, who swore by him earlier. 
The Congress executive now continued to be manned by people who had no foith in 
the changed programme of the Congress. Persons who believed in the old programme, 
with Gandhiji, should have left the Congress along with him. When the programme 
changed, they should have trausferted all the power of the Congress to other hands 
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join the Congress. 

Regaling the demand for an Andhra Province, Mr. Rao said if our ideal was 
°y ?"** rale 1,1 this ^country, tho language of the land most be the hmguage of 
administration. The Congress had long accepted this dictum and acted upon it It 
waa through a Constituent Assembly that this would be possible of nonievement 
It J® the meanwhile, we were able to get through the grsce ef a Seeratary 
of rate a technical Andhra Province, we should yet be far from our ideal 
of a hncuistK province in the senses of carrying on the administration through the 
ymaonjara* Even a technical province might be of some use as leading the way to a 
highe r ideal The speaker referred to the artifteial differences between the dinars and 
Rayawseema and thought that they oould be easily squared up by comradeship in work 
for the masses as in the present famine conditions in Rayakseema. 

He then requested Dr. B. 8 . Moonjoe te take the ohair and oonduot the deliberations. 

Dr lioonjc then took the chair and delivered his presidential address. 

PvaMaatial Address 

Dr. Moonie, at the outset, thanked the organisers of the Conferenco for requesting 
him to preside over the Conference. 


He traced the rise of Gandhiji’s influence in the Congress and outlined the circums- 
tances which led to the Swarajist split hoaded by the late Mr. C. R. Das. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonje said : **We, the followers of Mr. Das, have survived to' 
witness the full justification of his revolt and its ultimate fructification to-day in the 
Congress being ultimately obliged to revise its policy and to go back to the eminently 
practical programme of actually captaring the Legislatures ana considering the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of acoepting the offices with an overwhelming bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird’s-eye-view, one feels that capture of Legislatures and acceptance of 
offices, should have been each a simple matter as to form the very elements of the 
practical politics of the Congress. 

He congratulated tho Andhra Swarajists on having revived the Swarajist Party. 
Time had now arrived for all political parties in India, including even the Cbngresa, to 
put their heads together and evolve ways and means for combination and for present" 
mg a united front in respect of the new constitution, which would soon be imposed on 
India. But if the Congress would not democratise its constitution and change its men- 
tality in respect of Muslim Communal ism, the other Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swarajist Party, the Responsive Oo-operation Party, tho Congress Democratic Swaraj 
Party and the Nationalist Party should combine together and function separately 
from the Congress, preferably under one general denomination for the aohievment of 
Swaraj. 

Proceeding, he said : Now tho question is ‘What should be the nature of this 
Swaraj ?” Complete Independence, that is breaking away f from the Empire or owner- 
ship and partnership in the Empire on a completely equal status with the other com- 
ponent partners of the latter, that is, complete equal ownership and partnership ? 
Personally, I am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having lnvest- 
ted croree and crates of rupees from the revenues of India and having saonfieed 
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thousands and thousands of our men in fighting tho battles of tho Empire for Ha pro- 
gress and prosperity during the last 130 years of British Rule in India, it is not wis- 
dom to give up our olaim to ownership and partnership m the Empire and forego our 
right to rule and administer tho affairs of tho Empire through a representative Impe- 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent partner, including India, 
on the basis of their respective populations. Ownership and partnership thus offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence. Thus, I would, insist on 
ownership and partnership in the Empiro and if the other partners wore then to desire 
dissolution. I would oppose it to tbo last drop of my blood. Anyway, I would throw 
the responsibility for demanding dissolution on England with its implication of admitt- 
ing our rights to domand tho return of the capital invested from the revenues of India 

J ilus compensation for the Indian blood spilt in building up tho Empire, 1 have there- 
ore no doubt in my mind about my choice iu tbo matter. 

Ho then referred to tbo attitude of Muslims towards the nationalist struggle and 
stated that all along the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi liad placed an entirely 
artificial valno on Hindu-Musiim Unity. Prominent Muslim leaders were openly 
declaring that they had no belief iu patriotism and wore interested only in getting a 
dominant position for Islam. In all free countries, bo said, the problem of minorities existed 
bat in the affairs of the country the majority community had tho determining voioe. 
The only special provision that was made in the constitution of these countries in 
the interests of tho monoritios— mainly in European countries— was that safeguards 
were provided for the protection of the religion, language and personal laws of the 
different minorities. Nationalism had been interpreted in these countries not to mean 
a unity of all the different communities. Why should nationalism, he asked, be 
interpreted differently in India ? The reason was to be sought nowhere else than in 
the mentality of defeatism iuduced in tho Hindus by the political philosophy and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. To achieve true Hindu-Moslcm Unity, we needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of solf-confidence. It was here and for this 
special purpose that the Swarajists and the Nationalists liad to step in. It was 
reserved for them, if they would foresee their destiny, to give a bold lead to the 
country in true and manly Nationalism. They must keep up the struggle for Swaraj 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. While making up their mind to stand upon 
thejr own legs and disdaining to dupend helplessly on others, they should respectfully 
invite and woloomo the co-operation of all, irrespective of their caste, creed or 
colour. Thoy should combine and invado the Legislatures and capturing the Govern- 
ment, carry on tho administration on tbeso principles in such a way with a firm hand 
as to lead the minorities feel and appreciate that their true interests lie not in 
separation from Nationalism and the majority community but in honest and loyal 
c^ -operation with them on perfectly equal terms. “I seel sure,” he said, “that if we 
demonstrate our determination to carry on the administration oh these lines, the 
Britishers are shrowd onongh to amend tho constitution of their own accord, at tho 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion is always the better part of valour and 
will loavo us free to manage the affairs of our own oountry as we like.” 

"Now I should like to say a few words about a point, which, I know, is nearest to 
your heart and which yon would want mo to look at from your point of view. You 
want to have a separate Andhra Province of your own. If Sindh is to be separated 
to provide a permanent basis for communalism in tho general administration of the 
country, and also if a scheme of a federation separate from the Indian Federation 
called tho Pakasthan, including Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and N. W. 
Frontier Provinco is boing openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem India 
aud Hindu India, you have overy justification to claim a separate organisation of your 
Andhra Province. Orissa bos been constituted into a separate province as a set- 
off to the separation of Sind, to keep-up a show of even-handed justice. For yon, 
now, it is an uphill task beccauso the now India Bill has now been passed into an 
Act. But tlioro is nothing moro consoling than trying for a good cause.” 

Adverting to tho question whether wo should help Britain when engaged in a war, 
Dr. Moonjc said : A cry is being raised, now-n-davs, that if England is ever involved 
in war, India should not help England and should refuse to supply men, money and 
material. Now lot us analyse the situation and 6eo how we Hindus stand in this 
respect. Broadly speaking, there are twenty-six crores of Hindus in India and 7 
crores of Muslims. Muslims havo no caste system and are not vegetarians while 
Hindus have caste system and are mostly vegetarians. Moslems, therefore, can 
supply proportionately more men for the British Army than the Hindus. Therefore, 
speaking comparatively, tho Hindu voice in raising up the slogan “Don't help England" 
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will not have the same value and foroe as the Muslim voice. Bat the Moslems have 
made an aBianee with the Britishers who have already purchased their friendship by 
giving them the Communal Award. 

In short, the point is— Do the Hindus possess the worth which the Britishers value 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating and bargaining, 
as the Moslems possess ? We must train our people, irrespective of whatever caste 
they may belong to t in militarism so that the Britishers may not bo able to oomman- 
deer without our willing consent and co-operation, neither our millions, that is the 
Banias. nor our intellect, that is the Brahmins, nor our labour, that is our Sudras, nor 
our fighting men, that is our Kshatriyas.” 


He Bengal Provincial Socialist Conference 

The first session of tho Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was held 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on tho 21st. September 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. Jayaprakash Narain, and continued dolibrations till the next two days. Mr. 
Ounada Mojumdcr , Chairman of tho Reception Committee, in the course of his speech 
said 

nere in Bengal, wo have one particnlar problem which greatly oxorcises our minds. 
It is about the 2.000 young men who are being kept indefinitely confined in jails with- 
out tho semblance of a trial and tho extraordinary powers with which the Government 
lias armed itself to curb the freedom of associations or liberty of speech in the press 
and on the platform. 

Bengal to-day is virtually an armed camp and many of the districts aro to all in- 
tents and purposes under martial law. The extraordinary powers have been used to 
suppress working class aud students and youth organisations as well. In the distnot 
of Midnapore, even Congress organisation ‘is banned. 

These youngmen are being deprived of all opportunities of a creative social or poli- 
tical life. Many of them are now in jail for more than five years and when recently 
a movement for their release or open trial had been rapidly growing, the head of 
the Government came out with the suggestion that most of them who are agitating 
for elementary human justice, are themselves in the inner counsels of terrorism. 
That is an extraordinary defence to fall back upon where no defence at all is Dossible. 
Many of these detenus, wo know, however, nave been active member of Congress 
and Youth organisations. I know personality terrorism to them was as much 
abhorrent as to me. 

The terrorist method is completely alien to a socialist. But the present policy 
of the Government in suppressing*’ all movements for a better and creative life 
cannot be accounted for oven by its most ardent supporters except for the faot that 
the desire for freedom cannot be tolerated. But no Government on earth 
has ever been able to suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 
length of time. 

The Congress Socialist Party has therefore given a lead to achieve this desired 
cud and has accepted a programme of action for the realisation of its ideals of 
a now State where interest of one class are not meant to be protected at the cost of 
others. Congress Socialism to many minds may appear to be a new form of Socialism. 
But to those who have oared to know its ideals it will not appear so. Congress 
Socialists are not blind to the realities of the situation and do not therefore waste 
their energies in fighting over mere words. 

Tho Congress as it is now constituted may not of course be able to overthrow 
Imperialism. But it remains to us to mobilise the really militant forces within the 
Congress aud bring them in a line with workers and peasants to whom Independence 
dose not mean a mero change of power. , . 

I do not think it necessary to comment on the evils of the coming Reforms 
with Communal Award on one hand and Federal Legislature of Princes, mill-owners 
aud landlords on the othor. They are the ingenuities of Imperialism meant to divert 
our attention from the real issues. 
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Here in Bengal a particularly pernicious system has been evolved giving the 
balauoo of power to the hand nil of European merchants which may be used to 
aggravate Communal bitterness. 

. Our task with regard to the new constitution will be to wreck it not by accepting 
ministry and falling into the trap of political stagnancy but by our oontinuoua stragsla 
and devoted attachment to our ideals. We have no time to waste as the contraaio- 
tions of capitalism are manifestly appearing in all the imperialist States that are 
attempting to suppress the movement which is going to establish a new State for 
the exploited masses. 

PreridenlSat Address 

In coarse of his presidential address Mr. Jayaprakaak Narayan said : — 

Bengal, of all the provinces in. Indio, has occupied a premier politioal position. It 
has been m the vanguard of the country's freedom movement since the beginning. In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily the first province in the country. Even at the pre- 
sent moment, whole districts of tho province aro subject to virtual martial law. 
Thousands of Bengal’s yon ngmen— some of them with the promise of the most brilliant 
careers— lie wasting in jails, without as. much as a charge having been framed against 
them in a court of law. 

The country has only recently begun to realise the gravity of the detenu question. 

But there remains a groat deal to be done yet. The demand for the release of the 
dotenus is still very feeble. Much mere publicity is required to be given to this ques- 
tion than it has- received so far. And the publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also* particularly to England. Mr. (X F. Andrews has already led the way 
m this direction. He must be followed op by others. 

On. behalf of my Party, I assure the people of Bengal, and the detenus particularly, 
thatwe shall alwayB stand by them and do all we can to help them. 

The question of tlx© detenus is not the only outstanding problem in Bengal. Under 
the pretext of putting down terrorism, the Bengal Government has made all national 
aad mass activities impossible. Many Congress bodios, Khadi organisations, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications have been 
pnoed under a bon. Those which are not actually banned have to live under the per- 
petual surveillance of the Secret Service. 

A non-political association should be formed, the business of which should be to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenship, —rights that are enjoyed by every member of 
any civilised society. You havo heard of tho Civil Liberties Union of tne U. S. A. 
which under the able leadership of Mr. Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
work. There are also many international organizations for the protection of the work- 
ing man’s rights and interests. 

This association which is suggested here should also be on similar lines. It should 
be formed not of political workers but of loading jurists of the country ; eminent 
publicists and journalists ; women workers (for women aro the worst sufferers) ; social 
workers, like some of those of the Servants of India Society, and so on. It 
should oe an All-India body and should have intimate contacts with kindred foreign 
organisations. 

I shall take up next certain other issues which loom large in the political horizon 
of Bengal. 

The communal question, as it exists to day, affects only a small class, the class 
whioh is direotly interested, purely for the gratification of personal ambitions and de- 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and employments in the departments of the 
Government This class, taking advantage of broader causes of communal conflict such 
as exist in Bengal duo to the economic circumstances 1 have already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortunatay suooeed, to give to their claims and wranglings a much wider sanc- 
tion than they would have otherwise possessed. 

What is the duty of the “nationalist” in these oiroumstances ? 

The courses that suggests themselves to me are : firstly, a total withdrawal from 
the wrangling for legislative seats ; secondly, the linking up of the freedom movement 
with the economic stinfggie of the masses. . 

Now I shall touch a Tittle upon the subject of unemployment in Bengal. Unemploy- 
ment is perhaps tho most acute iu Bengal 

It is strange that in suoh an intellectually progressive province as Bengal, provin- 
cialism should be considered in certain sections, as a solution of the problem, the 
roots of whioh are very much deeper. Unemployment results from the maladjustment 
between production and consumption which is an irremovable feature of capitalist 
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society. It osq be cored only when this maladjustment is oared, i. e., when society 
is recognized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish to consider with you the attitude that we should adopt towards tho 
New Constitution that has been forged for us by the imperial power. 

The Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basic policy. The resoective strength of the Liberal and Congr ess 
parties shows which has been the more fruitful and correct of the two. 

Direct action and constitutionalism are incompatible. The Congress cannot truth- 
fully profess its faith in the former, if it agree to work tl|e constitution. 

we believe that legislatures have to be used only in order to strengthen and 
support that revolutionary wort outside. For us there is no parliamentary work, 
as such. What Mr. Rajagopalaohari meant to say was that we must work there on 
approved constitutional lines. Aooording to him our insistence, for example, on the 
slogan of the Constituent Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chamber, was 
misplaced tactics. That was a slogan which had to be raised outside at the proper time. 

Our whole conception of legislative activity is opposed to this. We hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose should be no only to inflict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise fundamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate the work within, to the day to day straggles of the martiHHi 
outside, to expose Imperialism, to obstruct its working 

Our work within the Congress is governed by the 'policy of developing it into 
true anti-imperialist body. It is not our purpose, as sometimes it has been misunder- 
stood to be, to convert the whole Congress into a full-fledged socialist party. All 
wo seek to do is so to change the content and policy of that organization that it 
comes truly to represent the masses, having the object of emanoipating them both 
from tho foreign power and the native system of exploitation. 

Res elution* 

The following amongst other resolutions were passed by the Conference 

The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the Bengal Government's 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young men. detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of the March last in declaring 13 working class, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of the continued ban on students 1 organisations since 1081, 
of the majesterial action in several districts in prohibiting the use of public parks to 
young men and compelling them not to stir out of their houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the action of Police Commissioner of Calcutta prohibiting all open air 
labour meetings and of the hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person in 
the entire discretioh of subordinate police officials. 

The Conference recommends to the provinoial executive of the party to explore 
avenues of a systematic, determined, and united agitation against this. 

The Conference notes that oertain prominent Congressmen are advocating acceptance 
of ministerial offices under the new constitution. In the opinion of this Conference 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for the freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and working of the reforms and result 
in the demoralization and disruption of the Congress ranks and weakening of the 
basis of direct action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this policy at the 
Luckuow session of the Congress. 

This Conference notes with appreciation the recent agitation of the Indian public 
over the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and wishes to place on record the estimation of the 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on India. 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is the fight of all the colonial peoples 
against Imperialism. This Conference, therofore, sends its fraternal greetings to the 
Abyssinian people in their heroic fight. 

The uncompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia further exposes tho 
necessity of Fascism, for its oxistence to embark upon mad imperialist aaventuros. 
It shows that Fascism as an attempt to re-estabilish capitalism is fraught with tremen- 
dous dangers to the peace of the world. 

This Conference also notes with alarm the imminent danger of a peaceful pene- 
tration of Abyssinia by an imperialist 8tate like Franco. 

This Conference urges upon the League of Nations to apply the sanctions against 
Italy laid down under its Covenants against an aggressor State. 
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Whereat Am peasantry is the last stronghold of the bonrgeoisie and whereas the 
shrewd poSStktei apokeamen of the bourgeoisie in tho colonial country, dominated by 
the peasant population and fendel elements, mainly look npon the disorganised and 
not ndly-claas-oonseioua peasantry as their principal support and as the working-class 
struggle intensifies and the class contradictions sharpen and more and more manifest in 
the polities! arena, they more and more cling to the later class for their support, this 
Conference resolves that the organisation of Peasant Unions all over the eountrv on 
the basis of class straggle in alliance with and under the ideologioal leadership of tho 
' class-oonscioui proletariat is a main task of the Congress Socialist Party, as by that 
organisation class and solid united front of the worker and peasants, it is possible to 
overthrow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain the emanci- 
pation of tho telling masses from Imperialism and indigenous eoonomio exploitation. 
r This Conference farther resolves that the said peasant anions be organised on the 
basis of the following programme 

(1) Cancellation of the debts of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morato- 
rium for five years for the rest. 

(2) The arrears of rents to be entirely scrapped. 

( 3 ) That no rents should be payable for holdings bolow tho minimum subsistence 
of 10 bighas. 

Minimum living wages for agricultural labourers. 

Non-alteration of land to non-oultivating classes. 

State Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprehensive plan to be settled by 
experts and the restoration of naturu drainage and water channels. 

(7) Compulsory free primary education and provision for liquidation of adult 
illiteracy. 

(8) Abolition of landlordism in all its forms and the tillers of the soil to bo the 
owner of the land. 

a Abolition of feual and semirfeudol levies. 

Freedom from attachment in execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, 
tural resources and that portion of a peasant’s holding which Ls just sufficient 
to maintain an average peasant family. 


I 


The Nagpur Political Conference ‘ 

Acute difference of opinion between the Congress and Labour groups over the ques- 
tion whether the Congress Labour Sub-Committee should collaborate with all re- 
cognised Labour organisations or only with institutions connected with the All-India 
Trade Union Congress* led to rowdyism at tho sitting of the Nagpur Division Political 
Conference held at Chitnavis Park, Nagpur on the 4th. November 1935. 

It was understood that in the Subjects Committee meeting, an undertaking was givon 
that a resolution would demand that in settling Labour dispute, tho Congress Labour 
8uh*Committee should only collaborate with the Trade Union Congress. But when in 
open session, the mover of the resolution included in it all rocognised Labour Unions, 
Labour leaders headed by Mr. EL S. Ruikar, President of tho Trade Union Congress, 
followed by Labour delegates staged a walkout. 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred the proceedings. An eleventh-hour com- 
promise was, however, reached and on assurance from Congressmen that the resolution 
would be amended to suit their purpose, the Labour group returned to the paadal. 

The original resolution was amended and passed. 

8$th Poanamchand Rank*, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegatee, said that the Conference had been convened to enable the workers to out- 
line the future programme which was essential owing to the prevailing political un- 
certainty in the country. Expressing the view that acceptance of offices by Congress- 
men was detrimental to the country’s interests, Seth Poonamchand Ranka exhorted the 
Conference to chalk out such a programme as would enhance the prestige of tho Con- 
gress and enable them to achieve the objective of complete independence. 

In the coarse of his presidential address, Hr. Sampumauani said that the Govern- 
taeat had conjured up two bogeys under whose cover it was arming itself with re- 
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p wosiv wlawg, namely, terrorism and oommunism, As a Congressman and Socialist, tm 
bettered that terrorism would not secure India’s emancipation from foreign rule. The 
terr ori sti 1 psychology was entirely different from the culinary offender and oatted for 
different treatment like Qtodhiam, terrorism was a phase in their political life, that 
was now passing away, not because of the repressive measures of the Government, but 
became those who professed it were outgrowing it Both were tactical experiments 
and the country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strategy. 

Referring to Communism, the President remarked that he saw no reason why a 
Communist should not be permitted to propagate his views. If Communism was un- 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it come into the open field 
and fghtto its existence with the other creeds. It was sure to meet a speedy 


As regards acceptance of office, Mr. Sampurnanand was of the opinion that it was 
unnecessary where Congressmen were in a majority, because they could wreck the 
constitution even without it and no legislative work was possible without the co-opera- 
tion of the majority. Concluding, he pointed out certain serious defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and suggested that the whole basis of Congress member- 
ship should be ehanged instead of individuals. 

Finally, the President appealed for united action of all olasses of people. He said 
that our one goal was liberation of the country from the imperialist yoke and “re- 
generation of India, in which criterion of human values will not bo what it is to-day, 
m which a mad scramble for means of subsistence shall yield plaoe to willing service 
of all by aH.” F ^ 

Mr. if. 8. Amy wishing the Conference success, said that he was glad that the 
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Conference gave an 
on the ourrent politic 


, to the people of the Province to express, themselves 
issues. He deplored the absence of the official Congress from 
the Conference and hoped that under the guidauoe of Mr. Sampurnanand, whom the 
speaker knew as a fearless exponent of his views, the Conference would reach sound 
conclusions. Whatever their decisions, they should be produotive of a spirit of 
friendly co-operation among the workers, despite differences of opinions. 

Concluding, Mr. Amy advised the gathering to oonduot the deliberations in a man- 
ner likely to ensure closer co-operation and unity between the various groups and not 
to broaden the cleavage now existing. 

Another resolution which invited much excitement dealt with the non-aooeptanoe of 
offices under the new constitution. Two amendments were placed, one advocating 
complete boycott of the Legislatures and the other favouring acceptance of offices. The 
former was withdrawn, while the latter was defeated. 

The original motion favouring council-entry, bnt opposing acceptanoc of offices was 
approved. 

Resolutions urging the immediate release of all political prisoners, Bengal detenu® 
and Bombay Socialists, advocating the use of Swadeshi goods and condemning the 
Communal Award were passed by the Conference. 


AM ladia Jaaraalist’s Canfereace 


Third Seeeioo-C«IciitU-!7Ui. A 18th. Aognrt 193S 

The Third AO-Indie Joanudiats' Conference met in oeosiou nt tin Town Balt. 
Oalenttn on the 170. Anawt 1B3S, under the presidentship of Hr. 0. T. 
ntfnfsininf; the chief editor of the ‘Leader”, Allahabad. The. proceedings won opened 
hr Babe Baaaanaada Chatted!. editor, Modem Review. The deh fa toe won welcomed hr 
Mr. MrtnalXaati Bote, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Mr Barat Okmira Awe opened the Prees exhibition in oonneotion with 


from 
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[CALCOTfA— 


AIL INDIA JOURNALISTS’ CONFERENCE 

Declaring the Conference open Mr. Ranananda Ckatterjm said : 

“Though capital punishment lias either been removed from the Statute Booh or 
fallen into abeyance in very many civilised countries, it not only exists in India but 
may be and lum been inflicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martial. 
Securities are demanded again and again and Anally there may come an extinction of 
the paper concerned and even conflscation of its press. It is often a long drawn affair 
which the ordinary executions are not. 

“I have no doubt that this subject of capital puuishmeut by instalments inflicted on 
newspapers will receive your attention." 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Urinal Kanti Bote, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his Welcome Address, said .— 

The laws affecting the press ore so many and are of such complicated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyer to find light and way through them. As a 
journalist has to be a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state the 
laws as they are at present moment as briefly as I can. I shall not dive into past 
history but shall eontent myself by observing that besides the ordinary laws, suen as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of court etc., which affect the 'press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment with the scope and purport of 
which every journalist has to be familiar. They are : 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931, os amended by the 'Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1992 and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 
-and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. 1934 ; (2) States' Protection Act, 1984 ; 
0) Princes' Protection Act, 1922 ; (4) Foreign Relations Act, 1932. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, was an Act to provide against 
the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murder or violence. The scope 
of the Act was, however, changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
1932, to one for the “better control of the press." The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it The change contemplated that the executive should have 
control of the press net only in regard to matters that could conceivably be construed 
as encouraging murder or violence but in ah matters, the publication of which may 
not be to flie Unking of the powers-that-be. The Press Act was to be in force for 
one year only, bid: the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, extended the duration 
to the period of three years from 1932. The Criminal Law «( Amendment) Act effected 
also other drastic changes in the Act of 1931. The most important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4) of the Press Act. That section has made it penal the 
incitement to or encouragement of the commission of any offence of murder or any 
cognisable offence involving violenoe or the direct or indirect expression of approval 
or admiration of any such offence, or of any person real or feUtieions, who has 
committed or is alleged or represented to have committed such offence. As was 
pointed out by several non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, the expression 
“offence involving violence" was itself too wide, hat little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they would soon be invited to swallow 
a camel. For in the very next year they were asked to pass what is known ns the 
C riminal Law (Amendment) Act which added to the list of offences mentioned in the 
Press Act very considerably. A whole series of offences were made punishable under 
Press Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military 
naval or air forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance to duty, 
the bringing into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established by 
law in British India or the administration of justice in British India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards His Majesty or the said Government ; the patting of any person 
in fear or causing him annoyance and thereby inducing him to deliver to any person 
any property or valuable security or the doing of any act which he is not Jepflf 
entitled to do ; the encouragement or incitement of any person to interfere with 
the administration of the law or the maintenance of law and order or the inn 

of any offenoe or the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, tax etc. ; the 
inducing of n public servant or a local authority to) do any act or the forbearance or 
delay in the doing of any act oonne oto d with the exeroise of his pubic functions or 
the mduofaqt of aim to resign his office ; the promotion of feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different domes otWk Mhdesty's subjects ; the prejudktng of remit- 
tag of to m-m ia « oIBi £25y’a Umm or ia & pofcwM tore, or 
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MMof Mum offences, you are aware, come under the ordinary law of the land. 
Xhe law courts are always open to try such offences committed by any body and a 
newspaper or a journalist has no more rights than those enjoyed by an ordinary oiti- 
sen. Bet apparently it did not suit the purpose of the powers-th&t-be that such 
offenoes should be tried in the regular way in ordinary course undor the ordinary 
leal procedure. They intended that judicial decision and judicial procedure should be 
substituted by executive action. 

States' Protection Act 


Powers] 

into hatred or contempt or exciting 

in any State in India. The procedure for bringing it home to the offending paper that 
it had transgressed the limits is the same as in the Act of 1931. The provisions rela- 
ting to the press in this Act were to be in force only till the Press Act of 1931 
lasted, that is. till 1935. The Princes' Protection Act, 1922, has practically been a dead 
letter, bnt it has not been repealed. 

Finally, the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, which has application in the 
province of Bengal only, by its press clauses lias still further extended the list of 
offences mentioned in the Press Ant as modified by the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Aot of 1932. This Act, unlike the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Aot, 1932, is a permanent Aot and is not due to expire 
this year, though 1 believe that with the expiry of the Indian Press (Emergency 
rowers) Act, 1931, this Bengal Act will practically be inoperative so far as the press 
clauses are concerned. The Bengal Act creates certain new offences which are not to 
be found in the other two Acts. It prohibits the publication of certain information 
which is an euphemistic word for news. Let me quote from Section (6) of the Act 

“The local Government may, by notification in tno local official Gazottee prohibit 
either absolutely or subject to such conditions and restrictions as may be specified in 
the notification, the publication in any newspaper, news-sheet, pamphlet, leaflet or 
other documents of any class of information which, in the opinion of the local 
Government, tends to excite sympathy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist 
movement." 

It has also boen made punishable for any newspaper to give any information, that 
is to say, news, in contravention of a notification published nnder the section quoted 
above. 1 need not enter into other changes, they are of less importance. 

The Foreign Relations Act (1932) makes it punishable the publication of any matter 
defamatory of a Ruler of a State outside but adjoining India or of the consort or son 
or principal Minister of such Ruler and tending to prejudice the maintenance of 
friendly relations between His Majesty’s Government and the government of snoh 
State. The reason that Mr. Howell gave for hurrying through this measure is that 
nnless it was promptly passed, unrestrained criticism of foreign States “might lead 
to a civil war or overthrow of the existing order of society." Journalists in 
India, I believe, had never any suspicion that they wielded such tremendous power. 
It was flattering to be told that they had that power, but there is a Bengali saying 
which means— “the sly one flatters to gain his ends." Under the Act the magistrate 
who tries the offence has not merely to decide on the defamatory character of the 
offending matter, —and this without the presence of any representative of the State 
supposed to have been provoked into unfriendliness to our own, but also on the fact 
that the matter actually tended to promote unfriendly relations between that State and 
our own. To do so it is not enough that he should be an expert on international affairs, 
for that itself would not help him to arrive at the conclusions to ^ which the prosecu- 
tion would invito him, but he must be in the confldenoe of the Foreign Office of oar 
own Government supposed to have been offended. The Act is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict the liberty of the press in the discussion of foreign affairs except in the 
maimer approved by Government. 

I do not propose to take much of your time in entering into an exhaustive comment 
on the Press Act (1931) as it has been modified by the subsequent Acts, I shall only 
note some of the silent arguments that have been advanced against tho Act : 

(a) The printing trade is assumed to be a dangerous business and a new press has 
to start with a halter round its neck. The Act provides for security to be taken 
from a new press at the discretion of a magistrate. The conductors of the new press 
are to be on their good behaviour for a period of three months at the end of which, 
if it Is found that they have behaved themselves to the satisfaction of the little gods 
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«< the pelice, they would be entitled to appnaoh the magistrate fin a rate d of their 

flmoirit 

(fa) A whole series of offences have been brought under extraordinary laws which 
substitute executive fiat for iudioial decision* 

(p) The provision for appeal, as has been held by some of the highest judicial trf- 
bnuiii of the land, is hugely infruotuous, some of the important clauses of the Press 
Act being too wide ; 

(d) The High Court, sitting as the only appellate court, has no jurisdiction to re* 
vise the order of the magistrate in regard to the amount of the securities, first and 
subsequent, demanded by the magistrate ; 

(e) The clauses relating to the forfeiture of the printing press are too drastio ; 

(f) The keeper of the printing press and the publisher of the paper, even when 
they happen to be one ana the same person, are required under the same order to 
furnish separate seourities ; 

(g) The Press Act as amended by the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1832, 
makes the publication of oven correct news punishable under a clause that is too wide 
in its scope : 

(h) Tne Press Act, as amended by the States’ Protection Aot, 1831 has placed res- 
trictions on the Press in India in regard to publication of news and of comments on. 
the administration of Indian States though it is well known, that most of the States 
are run on autooratio principles and do not allow publication of what would be consi- 
dered permissible oomments in British India on their administration. Thus the Indian 
Prinoos in the administration of their States enjoy a degree of immunity from oritioism 
which even the British Indian Government does not enjoy. 

The Homo Member’s pledge that Government did not proposer to go beyond the 
actual necessities of the case or change the objective of the Press Bill which was to 
doal only with violent or murderous propaganda was forgotten and power was now 
sought to bo taken to have control over the entire press not only in regard to writ- 
ings calculated to encourage terroristic crimes, but m regard to writings of every other 
description. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir had a vision of the coming events, for he said in 
course of the Assembly debate on the Press Bill that Government were to see that the 
Bill when passed did not become an instrument of terror to the journalists of India. 
Sir Abdur Rahim's words were equally prophetic. He protested at the manner in 
which Government had placed its “double-faced and deceptive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of the entire Press.” 

Operation of Laws 

I cannot speak from my personal experience of all the different phases of the 
operation of the Press Laws in other provinces. From the way in which securities 
are demanded, 1 can well imagine that the bludgeon falls as heavily in Bengal as in 
other provinces. But in Bengal we have the privilege of being “advised” by a Press 
Officer, a privilege denied to other provinces. A sum of Rs. 23,200 was provided in 
the Budget and the Officer was appointed in 1930. In the course of a note circulated 
to members of the local Legislative Council and a copy of which was supplied to Gov- 
ernment, the Indian Journalists’ Association thus described the modu§ operand* of the 
Press Officer’s directions given almost from day to day, but the follow|ng will give you 
some idea about the way m which the Press Officer has been using his powers 


(a) News that is allowed to be published in the papers of all-India circulation in 
other provinces is not allowed to be published in Bengal newspapers of similar circu- 
lation. It has sometimes happened that provincial newspapers that are sold in Calcutta 
contain news that the Bengal papers had not been allowed to publish : 

(b) Correct and authenticated news of a particular kind is not allowed to be 
published and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a manner as to make the news 
often ifl faie a dfag ; 

to) Display of news of oertain character is not allowed ; 

(d) Deoiled directions are given as to the printing types that are to be used in the 
headings and body of the news and for the exclusion of oertain expressions such as 
i arrest of ladies and Moslems’ from headings of news ; 

(e) Double-column headlines .of oertain news are not allowed ; 

(f) Detailed directions are given as to the arrangement and position of columns 
of news; 

(g) Proceedings of the hMt Lsgislattre Assembly and of the Bengal Legislature 
OoucO an not allowed to bo poblished in full bat an censored : 
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(h> fftooeedinga in law court* of CSvHDtoobedieooe oust and of oases involving 
terrovimsarenot allowed to be pobUrM in full bat in a mutilated formand, at la 
tfe§ oaaa of the statement of Miss Beena Das, aooused in the Governor 8hooting. ome, 
the "8fetesmaa*' was allowed to publish passages in that statement in regard to whioh 
striot directions were given to the Indian daily newspapers that they were not to 



In the days the Civil Disobedienoe Movement was in. ftill swing one of the direc- 
tions of the Frees Officer to the newspapers was that in reporting beating by the 
police of members of processions taken, out or of public meetings held in dofisnoe of 
the Police Commissioner’s orders in the City of Cakratta or in the mofimil towns 
and villages, the word “assault” was not 1 to be used, the utmost tlmt could* be allows 
was that the polioe dispersed the unlawful assembly or crowd by a “mild lathi-oharge,” 
though as a sequel to such mild charges people had often to be taken to hospital and 
sometimes snore serious consequences followed. 

“Generally, speaking, ’’ the note of the Journalists 1 Association concludes, “the Press 
Officer will not allow to be published any allegations of wrong done by the police with 
the result that newspapers ao not venture to publish things whioh may, in any way, 
offend* his notions of what the press may publish.'* 

It is truo that tho Press Officer no longer gives some of the directions of the kind 
given above. As a matter of fact the Bengal Press has adapted itself to- the conven- 
tions established by the Press Officer. It must not be supposed, however, that he has 
oeased to give his “advice” altogether. As a matter of fact his advice flows with the 
same generosity as in tho lhst few years, though the nature of it has been changed 
according to his conception of the necessities of the present situation. ThuB the papers 
are warned as to the consequences of publishing nou s and comments regarding the 
hunger-strike of detenus and incidents that take place in connection with the punish- 
ment of detenus in jail; Sometimes the Government issues orders over the head of 
the Press Officer. Thus it was only recently that publication of news about the obser- 
vance of the “Detenu Day” was prohibited though tho notices etc., of the meetings to 
bo held were allowed to be published for days together. 


Publication or Proceedings of Legislatures 


A matter of constitutional importance that arose out of the nature of consorship 
that is exercised over the press in Bengal requires an independent treatment, I mean 
the question of privilege ©f the press in connection with tho publication of proceed- 
ings of tho Legislature. Certain proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly were 
severely censored* in the course of transit to the Calcutta Tress. On an adjournment 
motion in the Assembly, the question was definitely raised whether tho freedom of 
speech secured to the members of the Legislative Assembly by the Government of 
India Act, extended to the publication of their speeches in the press. The question, as 
originally raised, was whether Section 63 of Ordinance No. II of 1932— “an Ordinance 
to confer special powers on Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining 
law and oraer,”— or the Press Act of 1931 took away tho freedom of the press in re- 
gard to the publication of tho report of tlie speeches of tho members of the Assembly. 
Sir James Crerar at first contended that an Ordinance was a law and tho question, m 
his opinion, was what the actual effect of the law was. Following the usual practice 
of high officials when they find themselves in a quandary, the Homo Member tried to 
shrink the responsibility of stating the view of tho Government in regard to the effect 
of tho Ordinance on the publication of reports of speeches of members by newspapers. 
Eventually, on being pressed by the President, Sir B. L. Mitter, then Law Member, 
gave his opinion in writing thus as to the effect of the law on the subject : “In my 
opinion, the Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the land in the 
matter of publication in the public press or otherwise of the proceedings of the 
Legislature.” 

The Ordinances have made no change in tho ordinary law of the land. But what 
is the effect of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931, as amended by 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 ? The English law is clear on the ( point mid 
has been laid down in the celebrated case of Wason vs. Walter by Chief Justice 
Gookburn. Provided the report is fair and is published without malice, no action for 
libel is maintenable. The Court in that case held, that if any person pub- 
lished a report of what happens in the Parliament at a time when the nahlio 
are admitted and the report is fair, he is not liable in the action at the suit of any 



won of the proceedings of the Legislature But what he said almost immediately 
afterwards virtually negatived this intention. “What they wanted to cheek,” he 
declared, “was publication of these privileged utterances by an irresponsible press in 
such a manner aa to poison tho minds of the young men.” The Home Member 
further added that *it was very easy, with all the tricks of the journalists' .trade, by 
leaded headlines, by tactical juxta-posttion, by omissions and additions here and there, 
entirely to misrepresent statements made on the ’floor of this House in perfectly good 
faith and without the slightest intention that they should be used in ‘that way. I 
presume, tho prohibition of the publication of the Division list was to prevent 
journalists from playing their usual tricks 1 


By fifty-five votes to twenty-four the Assembly passed the Press {Emergency 
Powers) Bill. 1 do not know what the majority of the non^official Indian .elected 
members thought, but if any section of them wero under the belief that the Govern- 
ment wonld, in the aotnal operation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objective, which 
was to control writings inciting to violence or murder, they were sadly mistaken. 
They had given the Government an inch as they thought, but they were soon to 
discover that the Government would take an ell from .them. This happens whenever 
the Legislature has been persuaded to arm the executive with extraordinary powers 
in the good faith that these powers would not be abused. As a matter of fact these 
powers have almost invariably been abused. One very striking lustration .of such 
abuse of powers has been furnished only reoently in the action of the Government of 
India in demanding securities and forfeiting the securities of a large numfber of papers 
throughout India for having published news or having commented upon the Govern- 
ment measures taken in connection with the earth-quake disaster at Quetta. The 
action has been taken in every oase under the Press (Emergency Powers) Aot The 
offending writings were an encouragement neither of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
There was no emergency that could justify such summary and swift action. If the 
papers had by their oomments or by the news that they had published excited hatred 
or ooatempt of the Government or committed any other offence, the ordinary few 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery was available for the Government to 
move and have the offending newspapers punished. Bat this obvious course was not 
adopted and since the Press Aot wsb near at hand, it was applied to punish the 
offending newspapers. The temptation to use extraordinary powers has always proved 
irresistible to *je bureaucracy. I would therefore earnestly request the members of 




Powers) Aot on the expiry of its term even in a modified or milder form, to remem- 
ber what has happened in the past They have a precedent in the Princes’ Protection 
Bill the Introduction of which was refused by the Assembly. The Viceroy had to 
certify the BUI and had it passed by the Counoil of State. 

Our demands are that the. Press (Emergency Powers) Act, as it has been amended 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1934, and the States’ Protection Act 198*» should not be renewed in any shape or 
form! and that press censorship and all interferences with the discretion of the 
editors in the publication of news and oomments should be done away with. The 
Press should be left to take the consequences of the violation of the ordinary laws of 
the fend. It should be ps free as the press in Great Britain and enjoy aU the privileges 
which the British Press enjoys. 


H, despite aU protest the Press Aot is reviewed in anything like its present slrpe 
or term, we members if the Ptess should take oonoerted action for the defence of 
our just liberty. The Omferesoe wUl devise adequate measures sad advise the 
members of the Pram in the event ef tee protest we may register here being ignored. 
But I trite the liberty ctming the Mowing suggestions ter your oonrideStion 
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( 1 ) A oeasetess propaganda should be carried oa in the columns o! all newspaper* 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the press laws : 

(ii> A systematic propaganda should be conducted in foreign countries to educate 
world opinion as to the iniquity of curbing the liberty of the press in India. 

(iii) In the matter of publication of news that is correct and should be published 
in public interest, the Oalcntta editors and editors of newsuanors of other important 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and publish tho nows if thought 
fit simultaneously ; 

(iv) No paper should seek the “ad vice” of tho Press Officer if the post of such 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter ; 

(v) Editors and representatives of papers should refuse to comply with the 

request or order of the Press Officer to soe him. He should bo asked to give his 

“advice” in writing ; 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official communications 
that are not news ; 

(vii) The victims of the Press Act should bo rendered. moral and financial support 

I have by no means givon an exhaustive of what wo can aud should do. Perhaps 
it would be said that whatever we might do would bo of no avail. But I feel that 
we, the members of the Tress, should stand or our self-respect and refuse to 
acquiesce in methods that, have been devised to debase and degrade us not merely in 
our own estimation but also in tho -estimation of the public. I believe I am disclosing 
no socret when I say that a part at least of our present position of helplessness is due 

to the failure 4 >n our part to act jointly and the haudle that we have given to the 

Press Officer to exploit onr desire to save our own selves on the suicidal principle 
that each one is for himself, the devil may take tho hindmost ! If we could act more 
in co-operation amongst ourselves and in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence, wo 
could, even under the rigours of the Press Act, publish a good deal in public interest 
that we have not been able to do and cannot do now. 

Self-effacement— if I may be permitted tho use of a paradox— is tho badge of onr 
profession. For the newspaper reading public tho great body of journalists, who, by 
the very nature of their calling, must remain anonymous, have but a nebulous exis- 
tence. But journalists too are men and have to face the same realities of life as tho 
members of other classes of society. Is it not, therefore, an anomaly that tho Pres9, 
which unceasingly gives voice to the grievances of others, is all but silent regarding 
those of its own members ? I would not have referred to it if I did not know of the 
enormous amount of actual suffering and even misery which lay underneath this 
magnanimous silence. I need not labour the point, for I am sure you will all agree 
with me that the average Indian journalist is very far from being well off. In fact, 
his economic condition is most unsatisfactory. It was always bad and has become 
positively worse in course of the last three or four years. The circumstances, which 
in their totality are referred to as the “economic depression,” have affected the 
newspaper industry as much os any other. It is well-known that a large proportion 
of the revenue of a newspaper is derived from advertisements and when trade is 
bad advertisers aro naturally, though perhaps not wisely, shy. Tho result is. of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition of all those who depend on the newspaper 
industry for their living. 

The “economic depression” however is a genegal malady from which almost all 
classes are suffering. We journalists have, over and above, our particular monster 
to fight I refer to the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act which has had a most 
depressing effect on the profession to which we belong. I have already dealt at some 
length with the moral and legal aspects of this question. Let me now point oat the 
disastrous economic consequences of that most reactionary measure. The rigour of 
the administration of the Press laws has not only arrested the progress of all for- 
fow&rd movements in journalism but has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
the Press Act hanging over their heads as the sword of Damocles newspapers have 
ceased to be enterp rising. Demands of securities by the Government have weakened 
the flngnftfri position of many, while not a few have been foroed out of existenoe 
altogether. These causes have led to an increase in unemployment and underemploy- 
msnt among journalists. 

The prosperity of newspaper or periodical depends on the extent of its circulation 
and the amount of support it can command os a medium of advertisement So. from 
a business point of view, the chief concern of a newspaper is to increase its efav 
oulatiou and attract advertisments. Though each individual newspaper wisely 
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mainly on its down efforts for molts in these natters, thestruggieam bemads a 
littie easier for ill by ' initiating and carrying on ageneral campaign of p ropa g m it 
on behalf of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. 

Let me take the case of advertisements first A systematic propaganda eaa be 
oarried on pointing out to businessmen the immense value and ioaispeosability of 


from a general depression. It is a wrong pohoy to restrict publicity during, a period 
of depression. Only those who keep up steady publicity during the yea» of a do* 
preseum will reap the full benefits of a revival when its comes. These and other 
points may be brought to the notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of inorearsed circulation of newspapers is also desirable. 
Bat otrauiiion of newspapers depends on a number of factors more or less of a 
general nature, one of these being the position as regards literacy among the peop le 


rs attain 


of the rural population, these most be supplied, for a very long time 7 
entirely by vernacular papers. No effort, therefore, should be spared 'to ' develop 
vernacular journalism m the oountry and thereby extend the field of jounalistio 
employment 

the steps so far discussed for the improvement of the eoonoz&io condition of 
journalists are of a general nature. They are calculated to further the interests of 
proprietors of newspapers as mnoh as those of the working journalists, or perhaps, 
more the former than the latter. In fact the benefit to be derived from these steps 
will, so far as the working journalists are concerned, be indirect I have now to 
draw your attention to a few questions which concern ;; the working journaliete 
specially and in which the interests of the proprietors of newspapers and those of 
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Irregular payment of wages is not the only bane of a working journalists 1 life. 
Shore are many others, among which inadequacy of wages deserves prominent men- 
tion. Lew wages are indeed a feature of the Indian newspaper industry. The average 
working journalist has very little bargaining power, so ho has to accept whatever 
flgi ire the employer may name. Hours of work constitute another source of Buffering. 
Except In a few first class offices there is hardly any system regulating this matter 
and the staffs are generally worked for unconscionably long hours. 


Closely allied to this question is that of leave. Very few officers have any fixed 
leave rules. Leave depends mostly on the sweet will of the proprietor. The praotioe 
of most officers, I believe, is not to graut any leave, except a few days 1 casual leave 
in a year, with full pay. That is to say, the only rule they follow is “no work, 
no pay. 11 Such a state of things should not be allowed to continue, for it does not 
take account of the needs of the working journalist as a human being. Not only does 
the existing system, or rather the want of one, mako any provision for occasional 
respites from labour which are so necessary for those who ordinarily work at high 
pressure as journalists have to, but it also iguores the fact that journalists being men 
are liable to fall ill at time* and may be compelled to remain in bed for compara- 
tively long periods. I would suggest that provision should bo made by all offices 
for a month's privilege leave with full pay for every eleven months’ work, in addition 
to a number of days’ casual leave in a year. The absenoe of provident fund facilities* 
in most offices is another factor which contributes to tho general insecurity of the 
economic position of the working journalist. 

While 1 have drawn your attention to many ills, I can name but one remedy. 
That is collective action. It is not in tho power of individual journalists to take such 
steps as can bring about any considerable improvement in their condition. What 
the case demands is collective action. Hence is the great importance and necessity 
of the association movement The association movement lias yielded wonderful 
results in other countries. I want to empha9izo the point that what has been possible 
in other countries can be done in this country also. 

When I am still on the subject of the economic condition of Indian journalists, 
I would draw your attention to another crying need of the profession. 1 shall state 
the question in tho words of Mr. John Walter (of the London “Times”) : tt Suoh a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to his work more than other men. He is kept working 
at high pressure. Day and night, he is never safe from tho telephone. His nentos are 
always on the stretch. Such a mau is sure to have something of the artist iq[ him ; 
and, liko other artists, he is often so absorbed in the pride and interest of his work 
that he takes no thought for the morrow. Only too often he may have neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring his life. And then ono day the blow may fall. A serious 
illness, a nervous breakdown, an accident, or it may be the loss of employment 
owing to the amalgamation of his newspaper with another, with the consequent re- 
duction of the staff— something may suddenly deprive him of the income upon which 
he had come to reckon. What is he to do ?” I ask you to find an answer to this 
question. In this connection, I may specially mention the “Newspaper Press Fund” 
of the United Kingdom. The magnitude of tho service it has been rendering can be 
realised from the fact that in ono single year (1933) grants and pensions paid out of 
this Fund and allied endowments amounted to £21,237. Payments since 1864 when the 
Fund was established upto 1933 totalled £361,901. It may bo noted here that the 
Newspaper Press Fund of tho Uuitcd Kingdom receives large donations from the 
public every year. We must try to establish a fund on similar lines iu India for the 
benefit of journalists in distress. It is my hope that a nucleus will be formed at this 
very Conference. 


There is no provision for training in journalism in India. The need is unquestioned 
though there may be some difference of opinion regarding the best method of pro- 
viding snch training. The majoritiy view appears to be that special institutions for 
the purpose should be established as in some countries of the West The* idea of 
providing courses in journalism in Universities has been largely supported. Theoreti- 
cal instruction as is imparted iu universities must, of course, be supplemented by 
practical training in the university itself or in newspaper offices. The Indian Journa- 
lists* Association has given a scheme to the University of Calcutta which has been, 
considering the matter rather tod long one would think. The other universities have 
also under consideration this/ scheme or similar sohomes. The Inter-University Board 
has reoommended that Diplomas An Journalism should be given by the Indian Univer- 
sities. i trust that these etfejfts will soon bear fruit jmd at no distant date, there will 
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be a anttciaat number of adequately trained journalists to meet tbe roqn iro— nts of 
the p r ese n t end of the near future. 

®ie Prees is perhaps the greatest of all educative foroes in the present-day world. 
It should, therefore, be the policy of every enlightened Government to enoourage the 
growth and oinralation of newspapers by all means • in its power. Cheap newspapers 
are a great desideratum in India. But newspapers cannot be cheap unless the eost of 
their production is low. In this respect, the Indian Press is not getting all the help 
and sympathy it can legitimately claim from the Government of the country. On the 
contrary, there is evidence of a tendency on the part of the Government to restrict 
the facilities already enjoyed by the Press. A recent example of such restriction is 
the enhancement of the press telegram rates. Import duties ou paper and printing 
machinery also add to the cost of production of newspapers in India. The agitation 
most continue for inducing the Government to liberalise its policy in these matters. 

Another serious danger that threatens the newspaper industry is the Government’s 
competition with newspapers in the field of business. Newspapers and periodicals 
draw their sustenance largely from advertisements. When the Government begins to 
seek to profit by advertisements through the Radio or start radio periodicals and 
seek to draw advertisements from the market for publication in these periodicals, it 
looks serious for the Press. Whether the Government by these efforts makes profit or 
not is not the question. The ambition of the Government may not score higher than 
to make the Indian boardcasting service pay its way. Even if the ambition is not 
realised and there is a deficit the Government, will not. for this ill-considered business 
enterprise, go into liquidation, lint what may appear to be a harmless experiment to 
the Government may prove to be the death of many of the papers. There is a Bengali 
saying which means that slaughter may be done by either of two ways ]>y the hand 
or by taking the bread out of tho victim's mouth. The Press Act and its satellites 
are formidable enough weapons. Why have the other one also V It is a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian and non-Indian papers are ek dil so far as this particular! 
matter is concerned. In fighting for tho liberty of the Press, we aro fighting for the 
liberty of speech and of every kind of liberty, social, political, religious and economic. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. C. y! Chintamaniy in his presidential address, said I regret that circumstances 
have not enabled me to take an active part in the affairs of the Indian Journalists’ 
Association, under whose auspices we have assembled in conference 1 for the third 
time I believe. Nor was it given to mo to attend the two previous sessions, 
held in Calcutta and Bombay under the presidentship of Mr. Natarajan and the late 
Mr. Rangaswarai Iyengar. In the premature death of the latter, Indian Journalism 
and Indian public life have both suffered serious loss, and we of the profession in 
which he attained a leading position. are the poorer for his lamentable demise.* He was a 
zealous guardian of the interests of tho Indian press and I recall with melan- 
choly interest the deputation to fjord Irwin which he organised and led five years 
ago to represent our case against the Press Ordinance of that year Thanks in the 
main to nis advocacy and to the reasoned sympathy of that noble Viceroy, the depu- 
tation resulted in administrative instructions to local Governments which went some 
little way to mitigate the hardships undoubtedly caused by that needless and severe 
act of executive legislation. We are still passing through difficult times and greatly 
miss the guiding hand of the late editor of “The Hindu. Our first President is still 

» with us. Mr Natarajan is a veteran in our ranks, having been a journalist 
years, first under the guidance of that great master of the craft— Mr. G. 
Subramania Aiyar— and wo send to him our greetings and our gdbd wishes for many 
more years of useful activity. I must not forget to make a reference to my venerated 
friend, Babu Ramananda Chatterjee— journalist, teacher and reformer— a man who is 
respected wherever he is known for his high character and noble ideals. He has 
lately suffered a heavy bereavement and s oa your behalf and mine I offer to him oar 
sympathy and condolence in the loss he is called upon to bear. 

Fellow-delegates, journalism is a noble calling. Newspapers first came, into being 
as a means of popular education. Their commercial side is a comparatively recent 
development It was recognised that while educational institutions imparted knowledge 
and instruction to the youth, the adult population stood equally in need of education 
in a larger sense and it was thought that no better method was available to achieve 
this end than the dissemination of news and views periodically through the printing 
press. And when we look back upon the condition of the country a century ago and 
contrast it with the present, who will say that the idea waa not cornet or that yean 
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mrir bare not completely vindicated the judgment tad the patriotism of oar 
wise and revered forefathers ? I sbcmM not be understood to mean thatttte proas 
bas been the only agency to bring about a marabous change in the mentality of the 
people. Educational institutions hare unquestionably been the principal factor. Bat 
the press comes only next to them. If public spint is to-day widely diffused — 
the people, our political and other orepnisattoiis aro entitled to credit tlwreforBut 
baye^ they not been powerfully aided by the press ? Not only political emancipation* 
but the equally important cause of social reform; as web as industrial development, 
owes a great deal to the Indian press. Let us to- day from this platform send up 
our humble- tribute to the. great founders of tho Indian press-* foremost amo ng them 
Raga Ram Mohan Roy and 1 Mr. Dadabbai Naroji— for the insight and foresight which 
they uncommon men showed at a time when there could have little of under* 
standmg or appreciation among their countrymen in genaral. Since then, other 
distinguished men, many in number, have adorned editorial choirs in tho several pro- 
vinces, and nowhere more than in Bengal A profession which has included in its 
ranks men of the calibre and distinction of Harish Chandra Mukerii and Kristo Bas 
Pal, Shambhu Chunder Mttkerjt and Burendranath Bauerjea, the brothers Sisir Kumar 
and liotilal Ghose ; Vishwanath Narayan Maudlik and Nacavan Ganesh Chandavarkar. 
BaT Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhale ; G. Subramania Aiyar, C. Karunin 
kara Menon and S. Kasturiranga Iyengar ; Pandits Madan Mohan Malaviya and Biahair 
Narayan Dar, and Babu Gangs Prasad varma and Lain Lajpat Rai, is a profession' 
that need not be ashamed of itself. We, tho humblo successors of the mighty men 
of dd, have every reason to feel a pardonable pride not only in the nobility of our 
calling but in the greatness of our ancestry. AVe follow in their footsteps, we honour 
the traditions they have handed down, we humbly seek to serve the Motherland 
according to our Kinrted capacities and opportunities in tho same spirit and with the 
same motives which inspired our illustrious fvrebears. j should not omit to mention 
that among British journalists in India, too, there have been men honoured in their 
day, whose memories are still cherished with esteem bv ludian reformers. Such 
were Robert Knight, W. Martin Wood and William Digby, Messrs. S. & Ratclilfe and 
Giya Barlow ; such is Mr. B. G. Horniman. The great Mrs. Besant occupied a pedestal 
all her own. It is a source of regret to ns that the majority of British journalists 
in India should interpret their mission in terms of temporary British interests in 
India instead of deeming it their duty and privilege to nerve the land of their tempo- 
rary sojnrn and the people whose support is the indispensable condition of their 
continued existence. This evil is not of recent growth. Three-quarters of a century 
ago, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence deplored it in these words 

“The difficulty in the way of the Government of India .acting fairly in these 
matters is immense. If anything is done, or attempted to be dene, to help the 
natives, a general howl is raised, which reverberates in England, and finds sympathy 
and support there. I feel quite bewildered sometimes what to do. Every one is, in 
the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such like excellent qualities *, but when one 
comes to apply such principles so as to affect anybody’s interests, then a change 
rer thi /T a: - n— •• t-j:., rvu'w,.;i v 


comes over them. (Letter to Sir Erskine Perry, Member, India Council.)” 

No wonder that at the present time, too, the Anglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at 
public questions from a point of view different from or even opposed to that of tbe 
Indian press. So that, the struggle for the maintenance of the just liberties ot the 
press against undue invasion by the Government, has had, aod 1 fear will have to be 
oarried on by the* Indian press unaided by the other powerful section of the press 
in India. But this is an incident— one of many similar incidents— of the government 
of one country by another. And it is why the Indian press has always been, and 
1 am confident will ever be, & staunch and unfailing champion of Swaraj for the 
Motherland held too long in subjection. In his struggle, tho press has always to 
be in the firing line and to dxpose itself to risks from which public mon who are not 
journalists are at least partially immune. This risk the Indian press has cheerfully 
borne during all the years of its existence, and I am sure I can speak for all and 
every of you, fellow-journalists, that it will be not less ready in the future to do Its 
duty manfully by the country, let tbe cost bo what it may. 

I have mentioned Swaraj. Lot me emphasise that in present conditions in India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate of 8waraj. 
Differences of opinion are bound to exist as regards the methods by which this k to 
be achieved. But there can be and I am glad to think that there is no diffsreape 
between one Indian paper and another as regards the end itsolt We who have, fa- 
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MM Hie freedom mommont from Raja fin Mohaa fioy mid Mr. DaddUod Hmnjs, 
cannot jrad will set fee false to oar sacred trust fiat let me equs&y make It pin 
that wwjire not infmfea! to England nor hostile to the British connection with India. 
What we are opposed to, wifhoot apology and without .qualification, is the British 
domination of India. We hold with J. S. M HI that the government of one country 
by another has no meaning and no reality except as the governing country tresis the 
subject country as a human cattle farm ; with the great Gladstone that the capital 
agent in determining whether England should continue to be in India should he the 
will of the people of India, and with Lord Oxford and Asquith that England and India 
owe a common loyalty to the twin ideals of justice and liberty. On this triple footing 
we advocate that India should be recognised de jnr§ and d§ faeto as an equal member 
of 4he Commonwealth of Froe Nations popularly— unfortunately, still correctly— known 
as the British Empire, and that such deductions as may now bo nocossary from what 
Mr. John Redmond called the full rights of National self-government” should be the 
irreduoible minimum and for the shortest possible nu mber of years. Acoording 
to our varying tomperments and convictions we may pursue what methods we may. for 
the attainment of this object, feeling conscious all the time, in the language of my friend 
Bibu Ramananda Chatterjeo, that ‘lack of uniformity is not lack of unity. 1 Snbjeot 
however, do one mighty reservation. No manner of violence in any of out methods. 
Describe these aa yon may —‘constitutional or ‘peaceful and legitimate, 1 or ‘truthful 
and non-violent,’— one method stands excluded— tho method of violence. Politics is 
not religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science : it is an art. My favourite de- 
finition of it is ‘the art of methods and results.' But however the resuls may be 
achieved, we ought not to and I trust will not— I pray that we may never be temp- 
ted to— resort io any unrighteous methods. 1 believe with my whole heart and mind 
in Christ’s teaching that ‘Righteousness oxalteth a nation. 1 The motto of overy paper 
and every journalist should oe, “Speak the Truth and do tho Right ” 


In this point of view we not only do not approve or sup]>ort or countenance or 
even tolerate the terrorist movement, definitely we want it to end or be ended. And 
in this we must recognise that exceptional situations may call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastic remedies, and when the remedioal 
measures appear to us to be what the circumstances require, warrant and justify, 
we give them oar support. But we do insist— and wo do not feel called upon to 
apologise for insisting— that the measures should contain in thorn elements of success, 
that they should not be more severe than necessary, that they should be administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that they ought not to be directed against 
the mnooent along with the guilty, and— this is most important— that they should 
be aooompanied by healing measures of constructive relief- measures economio and 
measures political. My complaint is that the policy of the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India in dealing with the terrorist movemont has uniformly been 
one-sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and done too little— if any- 
thing— to attack and remove the root causes of the terrorist movement They have 
: been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is deep- se ated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and oontinuea advice, 
far-reaching measures of political and economic amelioration which are the tine qua 
non of suooess. Not evon tho modest recommendations of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee— an almost official body set up by the Government of 
Bengal themselves— resulted in piaotioal action for the improvement of economio 
conditions. Instead, it was the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee whioh 
found favour with the Government of (India— with what disastrous results is a matter 
of public notoriety. While on the political side the last word of British statesmanship is 
the anti-India Act for the perpetuation of British domination which has received the 
Royal assent and whioh, in the name of Reform, is going to be enforced in the face 
of the unanimous condemnation of Nationalist India, in such circumstances, how oan 
there be improvement in the relations between England and India ? The days of 
miracles are over. The Government end we have a common purpose that terrorism 
most be rooted out But I fear that we differ very much in opinion as to the meet 
effective means of doing this. I doubt (not that the Government think they are in the 
right, much as we think we are. As things are, we are without power to make our 
opinion prevail nor ia it going to be given to ns under the • coming unwanted and 
unconstitutional constitution. Nenetibriess do we owe a duty both to the country and 
to the Government to statelier rim pubholy and with complete frankness, and this 
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duly our press is doing t» the beet of its power. 

Bo far I have placed before yen considerations 
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character ; they indicate tike nature of the work In which we as iounmMs «• 
aimed end also, the peculiar difficulties which confront us in our tasV-peouW to 
sutneot countries in wnioh, in Mr. Gladstone's words, the people rightly struggm to 
be tree. True, there are national governments whloh do not allow the press any free* 
dom worth mentioning. Newfangled ideas, suoh as Communism, Kasoism and Nanism 
seek to force themselves into power on the dead bodies of their oritioa and opponents 
In our own country there are the States in whioli there is no semblance of a free 
press. Luckily for us all, however, the British Government have not yet betrayed a 
weakness for dictatorship under any alias, they still cherish parliamentary institutional 
they still believe in government by discussion, still their press, the best in the 
worid f is the ‘fourth estate of the realm. 1 But it is equally the fact that in this 
country, where they long to remain the dominant partner, their ideas undergo an 
unwholesome transformation and they show by their acts that they are more re- 
gardful of their special and privileged position than desirous of enoouraging free 
institutions to grow. On our part we are naturally eager that power should be trans- 
ferred from non-Indian to Indian hands, the bureaucratic administration should w 
replaced by a responsible national government "We are compelled by the circums- 
tances of Our position, it is not a pleasure we enjoy but a duty we have got to per- 
form, to criticise the administration— its acts, its methods, its omissions— from day to 
day. Conflict is the unpleasant consequonoe. And in the conflict we as the weaker 
party get the worst of it We can but cry and have no language but a ory. Bui, 
while in one breath we are mockingly tola that while the aogs bark the oarsvan 
passes on, even the consolation of a cry or a bark is grudged to us and laws have 
been placed on the statute book in restraint of our legitimate liberty to spent out 
our mind. Frederick the Great told Voltaire that there was a complete understanding 
between him and his subjects— they were to say what they liked but he was to do 
what he pleased. Here in India, God knows our Government do what they Pjeaas 
but are jealous of our liberty to say what we think. On no other ground can I wr 
one understand most of the restrictions imposed upon the Indian press. I shall be 
told that this is mere imagination, that the fact is tnat all the liberty for whloh the 
press has use has been left to it, that it is only offenders who are sought to be 
punished. I am oontent on this point to abide by the verdiot of a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal. What would such a tribunal say on the wide language in which 
Seo. 124-A of the Penal Code is drawn ? Or its convenient handmaid. Sec. 153-A r 
Or Seo. 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? Or the Press Act of 1910 ? I mention 
this although it has been replaced as its worst features have been reprodpoedlii 
s^l -worse form afid ^with^gdditions which are an aggravation in the Aot of 1931, 
which is still in force. This Act, passed for one year, was in the following year 
amended for "the worse and its duration extended. Brother-journalists of Bengal, you 
have the added misfortune of being subjeot to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of last year. In other provinces, we enjoy the dubious blessing of provincial 
Special Powers Aots. They are to expire this year, but the air is thick wim ugly 
rumours that their duration is to be extended— I do not know for how long— possibly 
as an unoonsoious tribute to the coming ‘reforms'. I have studied every one of these 
Acts with the oare which a publicist affected by them is bound to bestow on their 
provisions, and I have no hesitation in condemning all of them as unworthy of the 
British Government which professedly believes in a free press and as highly detri- 
mental to the safety, the freedom and the growth of the press. I will not here 
attempt a detailed examination of the provisions of these various Aots. This 
I m been done times without number in the columns of our respective 
papers and by independent minded members of legislative bodies. In large 
partj the Act of 1981 is a reproduction of the Press Ordinance that preceded it, and 
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can. be no answer. In a word, Indian journalists are apparently regaraeo as 
enemies of the State and anything is good enough for them while nothing is too bad. 
It la significant— and humiliating— that newspaper publications are reported upon by 
the Criminal Intelligence Department. If ill of ns are not actual criminals, the geem 
of criminality has perhaps found a congenial lodgment in onr breasts and therefore we 
must be carefully watohed as potential criminals 1 The Anglo-Indian prem* oonadona 
of Ha safety due to its polioy, affects great surprise at onr complaints against the 
press laws and asks in wonderment whether the contents of nationalist papers art net 


regarded as 
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the Anal answer to their own oompbdat they are not Our critics ignore the distino- 
turn between right and sufferance. For so long at it pleases the Government not to 
imt in three any of the provisions of their drastic laws, well and good* Bat the moment 
they change their mind for reasons best known to themselves, what happens ? That 
they have so changed their mind from time to time, is a matter of recent history still 
too fresh in the public mind, it is too painful a memory, to need restatement many 
have been the victims of Government policy in times when they were seized by panto 
and acted as if everyone who was not with them was against them. Where were our 
friends of the Anglo-Indian press then V They did not then admit the justness of our 
criticisms bat turned upon us as if to say that we were suffering just retribution tor 
sins. It is a familiar pica of the apologists of repressive laws, who include both the 
benefioed and Hie unbeneficed bureaucracy, that no loyal subject who did not engage in 
unlawful activities need fear them. Ladies and gentlemen, this is the shibboleth of 
reaction, Burke answered it for all time when he pointed out as no one else could do, 
that it is no excuse for a bad law that it will be employed with discrimination, that 
very sparing use will be made of it on proved necessity, that it is intended more to 
be a salutary warning to persons prone fo err than to be a penal measure in every- 
day use. The very existence of a bad law on the statute book is demoralising both to 
the possessors and the victims of authority. It tempts the former to seek short-outs 
to easy administration, it is apt to make cowards and hypocrites of the latter. In 
Ihdia, without responsible government and with frequent occasions of conflict -.of view- 
|K>int and of interest between a ruling authority belonging to another country and 
drawn from another race and nationals concerned for the wellbeing and advancement 
of their Motherland, the mischief of such objectionable laws is easily greater than in 
lands more fortunately situated. This is not untested theory, it is a statement of facts 
proved by experience sad and long. 

A question which I have often put to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered is, where is the necessity of any special coercive legis- 
lation when there is on the statute book sec. 106 of the Criminal Procedure Code? 


You will permit me to set it out in extento . 

“Whenever a chief presidency or district magistrate or a presidency magistrate or 
magistrate of the first class specially empowered by the local Government in this be- 
half, has information that there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any person who 
within or without such limits either orally or in writing, or in any other manner 
intentionally disseminates or attempts to disseminate or in anywise abets tho dissemi- 
nation of— 


(a) any seditions matter, that is to say x any mattor the publication of which is 
punishable under Section 124- A of tho Indian Penal Code, or 

(b) any matter tho publication of which is punishable under Sec. 153-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, or 

(e) asy matter concerning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or de- 
famation under the Indian Penal Code, . 

Such magistrate, if in his opinion there is sufficient ground for proceeding, may. m 
manner hereinafter provided require such person to show cause why he should not be 
ordorod to execute a bond with or without sureties, for his good behaviour for such 
period not exceeding one year, as tho magistrate thinks fit to fix. 

“No proceedings shall be taken under this section against the editor, proprietor, 
printer or publisher of any publication registered under and edited, printed and pub- 
lished in conformity with the rules laid down in the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, with referenoo to any matter contained in such publication except by the 
order, or under the authority of the Govemor-Oeneral-in-Council or the Local Govern- 
ment or some officer empowered by the Governor-Generol-in-CounciL in this behalf.” 

What is it, I seriously wish to know, which any Government desirous L .bona M fid* 
of preventing the press from becoming criminal but not of suppressing legitimate free- 
dom. oinuot achieve by the application of this section V When objections were raised 
to toe insertion of this section in. the Criminal Procedure Code in 1896, the Govern- 
ment's answer was that regular, proceedings under sec. 124-A of the Indian Penal 
Code were too protracted to stop mischief promptly and that therefore the simpler 
proceedings contemplated by sec. 108, Cr. P. C. were ominently desirable in the pohho 
interest under the influence of the panic caused by the occurrences m toe Pecan 
hatha summer of 1897, the Government of India proceeded at one and the same lima 
to widen the language of see. l£t*A and insert seo. 152-A in the , Indian Fsonl 
Code, to insert seoTlOB in toa Criminal Procedure Code, and to give power to 
poitoiiastors to detain arttotos which they suspected oontained matt* obnoxious 
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this trial* naaaare of oooraioo aad toil protas wm ^ vowed by ;aaoh on m too ftOn 
Maharaja of Darbhang»-8ir Lakshmeehwar Singh Bahadur of honoured memory-tad 
Mr. W. a Bonneriee. As usual the protest -went unheeded, the Law Member who 
was in charge of the Bills excelling himself by the ehoioe saying that he did not 
cam a hmm button what Indian critics thought of the legislation. I had an oppor- 
tunity. five years ago, of asking the highest omoera m the land what and 
they had in view oomd not be achieved by the enforcement of Section 106 and 
why they wanted the very rigorous Press Ordinance* of that yoor. The answer was 
that experience had demonstrated the inadequacy of that section. I had the temerity 
to utter the challenge that it should be stated categom^y where, when and how 
the alleg ed Inadequacy became manifest On my pari I undertook to dhow that 
except in one case the magistrates concerned did uphold the executive With no 
interference from higher tribunals. The one exception was the case ef Me. Malt 
who, asked by a magistrate to give security under the said section, won in the High 
Court which set nates the proceedings of the magistrate. Daring . the many jam 
that that section has been in operation, one or two more editors might have escaped 
-unhurt by proceedings initiated by Government, but I am certain that in the over- 
whelming majority of oases the Government have had their way to thaw arise satis- 
•frittion. And yet they are not satisfied. Why ? .Me. only reason that I oan ihtok 
of is that the proceedings under that section are judicial— albert the judtoud -authority 
is an executive magistrate, an offioer subordinate to the Government, <one wheee 
prospects in service depend upon the goodwill of the Government. But the moused is 
Sore^vea an opportMuty^ showiug omn nAot vjod.o^n* ^ M 

has toe means and the will, lie has the farther ooportnaity of tabqf tu* «■» Mi 
revision to the High Court This evidently has proved too much for the Oewment 
which prefers the reign of discretion to the reign of law. L«wd Mottoy wrote to 
lord Junto that the Oovemmeat of India we re, a gainst lawyers hecanse toef were 
minat law. This was said by a Secretary of State and net by an Indus editor. JCto 
S5 ontortanately is-or so, at all events, it appears to be-that the Govuwneot «f 
India, innred by long Mbit to the ways of deapOtwn, naturally prefer to beiuiec*- 
trallN masters and as far as poBaiblo uot to be checked by an independent jvdtetar. 
I rearet that certain movements and activities— m particular the reprehensible 
torroSto movement-have given to the Government y^cuse ,of, wh.oh theyjtove 
not been slow or unwilling to take full advantage, to indulge their inclinations to the 
groat detriment of the press and of the freedom movement as a whole. I for one 
slidl always find it difficult to briipve wholly m the seriousness of the Government’s 
professions that they do not want to discourse legitimate criticism for as tone as 
Key wifi keep alive the emergency powers Acts side by side with Section 109 of 
the J Criminal Procedure Code / ‘Emergency* is defined in the dictionary as ‘sudden 
occasion’ ‘unexpected*, -casualty’, ‘unforeseen occurrence’, ‘an event or combination 
of circumstances calliug for immediate action’, ‘pressing necessity. But our Govern- 
ment in the exuberance of their executive seal have gone so far as virtually to 
change the very meaning of forms and have on the statute-book emergency Acts 
sans name, which have been in operation for years and which, if rumour is to be 
credited, they want to keep up for years longer. There was once a Viceroy who had 
toW the Convocation of tte University of Calcutta that he looked forward*) the 
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the departure from these shores of Ripon the Righteous, we are still waiting for the 
advent of another such Viceroy. 

As if all that the executive Government were doing to encourage a free press 
were not enough, we, unlucky editors and publishers, m-e confronted by another 
misfortune in the use that is sometimes made of the power of High Courts to insti- 
tute proceedings for contempt of court.. I am certain, that I speak for every one of 
you, fellow-journalists, for those present here as well as those who are not that no 
single one of us is even remotely desirous of lowering by our writings the dignity 
&M authority of a single court of justice, much less of the highest courts in the land 
to which we look up to protect the liberty of the subject against encroachment by 
the State. If we sometimes err we do so as the rest of humanity does, not excepting 
I fear the courts themselves. When we do make mistakes, we do not claim immu- 
nity from punishment But let us be tried in the .usual manner and not by the 
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my vkiw, as 1 hare <m my side no less an authority than Mr. Justice Manaatha Hath 
Xnkarji, whose oonlpreheasive judgment delivered a few months ago I have read 
with equal comfort and, if I may say so with respect, admiration. In view of the 
refusal both by the High Courts in India and by the Judioal Committee of the 
Privy Council, o! leave to appeal on the ground that the High Courts have exclusive 
tarieulotkMi in such eases, I venture to think that it is np to our legislators to amend 
the present law by a new Aoi If the position remains as it is, I fear that while the 
preasin India may, within the limits allowed by theory* illiberal press laws of India, 
criticise the Prune Minister and the Secretary of State, the Viceroy and the Governors, 
it cannot, without undue risk, utter a word of even moderate, legitimate and justified 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them. 

1 have already mentioned the deplorable conditions in Indian States where there is 
ao free press worthy of mention, if there are exceptions, they are few and far bet- 
ween ana but serve to prove the rule. Broadly speaking, the only independent criti- 
cism of the affairs of States is criticism offered by the press of British India. But 
the Government of India far from using their position of supreme influence to 
persuade and encourage the ruling Princes to afford adequate facilities for the develop- 
ment in their States of s free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Princes against criticism 
by papers in British India. The aggrieved subjects of the States, denied not only res- 
ponsible but representative government and denied the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in the press, now find that they cannot make full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to serve them, on account of the Princes’ Protection 
Act. In the discussions on this piece of legislation in the Legislative Assembly “In 
1033 and 1034 no successful attempt was made to show that the Act of 1922 hAd 
failed to give adequate protection to the Princes or that the attitude towards the 
Prinoea of the press of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 
action against them was required. In the coming all-India federation no rights of 
oituenship are going to be conferred upon the subjoots of the States. Through their 
nominated representatives in the Federal Legislatures the Princes will be in a position 
to influence the course of affairs in British* India. But they will be immune from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con- 
ducted. There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere. And it will not be open 
to the press of British India to help the subjects of States governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism with a view, not to injure the States or the 
Princes, but to servo them and their subjects in an c lightened manner and with 
disinterested motives. Let it be said in fairness to the Princes that it did not appear 
from the discussions in the Legislative Assembly that it was in response to any wide 
demand from thoir Highnesses that the latest Act Was placed ou the statute-book. It 
was an instance more of the over-zeal of the Government of India to protect a 
absolutism. Let it not be over-looked that it was only in lucid intervals which 
ore neither many nor of long duration, that our Government act as the agents of 
progress. 


How, fellow- journalists, allow me to say a few words on matters of purely domes- 
tic concern. I have spoken of the enormous difficulties by which wo are confronted 
in the daily discharge of our duties. In the face of such and so many disadvantages, 
it is our obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press mav 
on all occasions be able and ready to acts as on unit in defence of its threatened 
rights and its' imperilled interests. By the side of the press of England and America 
we ars nowhere. "While our numbers are vastly larger wc are backward by com- 
parison with the Anglo-Indian press. The latter has the support of wealthy commer- 
cial corporations and of the Government which is in the hands of its own country- 
men. It is np to us. after so many years of existence, to make up for lack of outside 
support and for difficulties beyond our control by the strength of our internal organiza- 
tion. I fear I utter a common-place when I say that such organization is more an 
aspriation of the future than a fact of the present. In saying this I hope I shall not 
be understood to be lacking in appreciation of the efforts made in the fast few years 
by the Indian Journalists' Association of the city, which has striven to do its best 
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of mKmm tfcm of tho eonntry, tod to teakk tba Jxxxmr and the glory of mm 
noble herfatit. I need mt recall to yon or to the Government Ifilton'a classic piece 
on the liberty ef printing. I will, with your permission, quote from a great speech 
on Uhe Pleas ef the wpire.' Addressing the delegates of the Imperial Press Con- 
fomoe on Juse 5, 1900, Lord Bossbery said ; 

« *We hare had oo&fsmoes before— many of them conferences of great 
importaaoe-at which the Prime Ministers and Ministers of tho Empire have met 
together to oonsolt bn the great matters of policy which concern the Empire. It is 
ao disparagement to these gatherings to say that I hold that this is more important 
fltBL I have the greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. Bat whatever 
thair splendour may be when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transcient 

bodies .while good newspapers are or should be eternal *, and tho power of a great 

newspaper, with the double function of guiding and embodying the public opinion of 
the province over which it exerts an iullueuce, is immeasurably greater than that 
of any afrtonm can be.” 

It la impossible for a man like mo to improve upon tho language or the sentiments 
of ona who in his day was known as “the Orator of the Empire.” Such being the 
position of the press in the life of a community, wo ail, fellow-journalists, can do no 
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position of the preesin the life of a community, wo ail, fellow-journalists, can do no 
has thaa to pray to God to give us strength to live our journalistic lives in aoeord- 
with the preoept of John Bright— Be Just and Fear Sot. 


SECOND DAY— RESOLUTIONS— 1 Sth. AUGUST »» 

jjhe .Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of resolutions touching 
“the various grievances of journalists and newspaper projpiietors all over India. 

.The Conference urged the abolition of Indian States^ Protection Act the Bengal 
Offaninal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emergency Act objected to the maintan- 
>©fthe Pres* Officers in Bengal and demanded immediate abolition of Press 

i of publicity campaign oil Indian affairs in foreign countries for the 

purpose of counteracting anti-Indian propaganda was decided upon and exception was 
Wen to the .Government's competition with newspapers in securing; advertisements 
for the Government and semi -Government publications. 

An official resolution which evoked much discussion and which was eventually re- 
jected by 61 votes to 49 was About the training of jonrnalists in Indian Universities. 
Altar passing a comprehensive resolution al>out the welfare of working journalists, 
noommending recruitment to staff of different newspapers from the register of 
unemployed jeornidists kept by the Journalists' Association, the Uotiferenee decided to 
eatabhffti provincial associations all oven* the country asking them to be affiliated to the 
Ah-X&dia JonrnaKsts’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the Central 
oigantaatioii. 

The next session of the Conference was decided to be held; at Lahore. 



The All Ma Medici Confereace 

The twelfth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at Nagpur on 
the 26th. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr. U. Rama Rao who criticised 
the constitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and research in India and the need for tho encouragement of Indian 
systems of medicine. Tho following are extracts from tho address 

There is no subject more engrossing the attention of the Medical Profession in 
India at the present time than the Indian Medical Council. A Medical Council for 
India has no doubt been established at long last and its work is now in full 6wing. 
But this is not the Council you and 1 have had in view. This Council is only au 
apology for a Council— a grand appendage to the Government of India and a 
tiny plaything of the British Medical Council It will be a twico-told tale if I begin 
to narrate the history of the Council in detail. 

The present Iudiau Medical Council is not what tho nation wants. It requires 
radical reform and nothing but a repeal of tho Act and re-enactment on democratic 
lines will satisfy ns. I am afraid the present Assembly may not be able to help us, 
for, though we havo a steam road rollor now in place of the old, lifeless, soulless, 
stone roller, possessing some strength and power, it has not got sufficient steam yet 
successfully to effect radical reforms. At best, it can only attempt some patch- 
work. We must, therefore, await better times. Meanwhile, I urce on our medical 
brethren in the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amonding Bill, in its winter 
session next month, just to feel its pulse. Wo have been given Swaraj for lndia, 
that is, at least, what tho Britisher now boasts of. Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj iu Medicine V Whether the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to bo “to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications 
in medicine for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical practitioners throughout India, and this wo must strive to attain at 
any cost.” 

Medical education in India is in a most unsatisfactory state calling for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform. There are two standards of qualification, one, a 
University degree and the other a licence or diploma. The holders of the University 
degrees, who have been placed under ban for over five years, have now begun to 
bask again in the sunshine of the B. M. C. The University degrees of Bombay. Mad- 
ras, Calcutta and Lucknow have since been recognised and it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind intervontion of the Indian Medical Council, the other University 
degrees also will come to be recognised in tho course. The plight of the Licentiates, 
however, is bevond description. At present, there is no provision for higher educa- 
tion for L. M. P.’s in this country and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to proceed to England to take up a continuous course for at least two 

years. So long as they remain in India, it is impossible for them to obtain a qualifi- 

cation which is registerable in the United Kingdom unless they are prepared to go 
through a University course from the very beginning. At _ . . . 

Now, there is onlv one course open for us, if wo should aim at the ideal of a uni- 

form high standard of training with a single high minimum standard of qualification 
and that is this The minimum preliminary educational qualification must be Inter* 
mediate Examination in Arts with Science optional or an entrance examination in Eng- 
lish, Physics, Chemistry and Biology of the Intermidiate grade, connected by a 
Board of examiners appointed by the Government, The selection of students 
should be made on merit and not on communal basis. A statutory body luce the 
Royal Ooliege of Physicians and Surgeons in England should be established 
in the capital of each province and the coutso should be of five years duration, the 
currioolum, ins truction and examination being the same as for the University graduates. 
There are enough facilities for clinical studies in capital cities and there are an/ 
number of men with British qualifications who can be appointed as Honorary Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in Hospitals attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorariu m . run—* fcipwMM xhnnld eon* 

ost of about 90 members chose 
non-official element 
ud diplomas. Share 
(M. d P. 8.) and 



m from the pick of the medical profesion m each 
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modical colleges should bo allowed to appear for the F. C. F. 8. examination, the 
highest qualification of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. This wilt level up 
the distinction between the two classes. This qualification should be made register- 
able both in India and England. t 

Closely allied to Medical education is Medical Research. Unfortunately in India, 
research work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance demands. 
Medical Research here is often associated with the I. M. S. fat salaries, high attitude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy climate anti very little result. _ The right place for me- 
dical research is Calcutta, J3ombay or Madras and not Knsauli, Dehradun, *or Conoor. 
Nor can researches done in London bo imported to Delhi. Our Medical problems are 
different and require hard work under the topical sun amidst the sick and suffering. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer- 
sity centres. If Medical Research has not advanced to an appreciable extent in India, 
the fault rests entirely with the Government. The best Indian Medical talents < are 
allowed to rot in Government Hospitals or eke out a scanty living by private practice. 

More opportunities should be given for Indian . talents and the Indian Universities 
being mostiy Indian iu character aud composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
this ond. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting h'story behind it. For tho 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must bo admitted, had held aloft tho torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal in shedding the lustre of Western 
Medical Science in India. Though the Indian Medical Service is a purely military service, 
it has practically remained a Civil medical one all these years. IJctweou 400 aud 500 
officers are lent by the Military Department to tho Civil side, for whom nearly 278 
Civil posts aro reserved. These posts include administrative posts under the Government 
of India and the various Provincial Governments for medical relief, sanitation, education 
and research work in tho country. Other executive appointments ^ are also held by 
them, such as Superintendents of jails and mental hospitals. Such combination of 
civil and military duties, which subordinates the needs of the civil population to* the 
requirements of’ the military, saddling the country with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country in the world. 

Various have boon the attompts mado to separate the Ci vi! medical service from 
the Military and tho grotesqueness of a doctor going to see a patient with a sword iu 
one hand and a stethoscope in the other, had attracted the attention of the Government 
of India, as far back us tho year 3879. Hut this anomaly has not !>ei»n removed even 
in tho new Indian Constitution and the domination of the Indian Medical Service has 
been perpetuated. The Indian Medical Service has come to stay with m permanently 
until at least another stago in the advancement of Self-Government has been reached. 
God knows when this is going to be. So, we must make the best of a bad bargain. Tlw 
Indian Medical Council too, must urge, after four years, for a registerablc qiuilihcatiou 
in India for entrants to tho Indian Medical Service. This qualification must include 


proficiency in Tropical Medicine. . „ „ , ... _,. 

Women of India have now come to the forefront m all walks of life. They find the 
Medical field no less alluring and attractive than the educational, which they tot en- 
tered. A number of women graduates and Licentiates in Medicine are being turned 
out by Colleges and Medical Schools in every province, year after year. They too 
suffer like their brethren, in tho struggle for existence. The Government of India 
have recently organised the Women Medical Service. This servico is recruited in 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of them 50 per cent Indian, ror 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor. More "-men, specially Indian, 
must bo rocruitod for this service. c 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees are paid every year to the W omon Medical Servico 
from public revenues. So, the appointment should bo mado by an independent body 
like tho Public Service Commission. Tho proposed contract that members of the 


themselves against marriage. , , . /v Ciir 

There aro three grades of medical men serving under Government, the Cml bur- 
geons, tho Assistant Surgeons and the Sub- Assistant Surgeons. The Civil Surgeons aro 
promoted from among the ranks of Assistant Surgeons who aro seniors. Theso men 
though given independent charge of hospitals are given subordinate position when an 
1. M. S. officer is posted to the hospital, though ho happens to bo tho latest recruit- 
Tho other two grades aro kept separate and water-tight and whatever tho length oi 
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servioe and whatever the reputation of the Sub- Assistant Burgeon, he 

enter Hie Assistant Surgeon's oaore, except in rare oases where he happens to be in 
the good books of the head of the Medical Department I would suggest that a 
Provincial civil medical cadre be formed and that promotions 'be madefrom Sob- Assistant 
Surgeon's cadre, on grounds of merit and efficiency until both these olasses get 
meiged op. I would even go to the length of suggesting that a competitive exami- 
nation be held to which Licentiates and Graduates be admitted, to nil up vacancies 
in Assistant Burgeon’s grade and those who oome out successful be promoted to that 
grade, not as a matter of graoe but as a matter of right 

Most of ns here bolong to this category. The independent Medical Practitioners 
depend entirely on private medical practice for their livelihood and they have to 
carry on this against what may be called ; citato- Aided Competition’. It is really 
hard for a Private Medical Practitioner to compete with medioal men subsidised by 
Government The independent medical practitioner has another more formidable 
opponent in the person of the Hakim or Vaidyan. Tho profession is overcrowded 
and acute unemployment is now staring them in their faces. 

The Rural Medical Practitioners are quasi-independent medical men who now 
flourish in the Madras Presidency. If the honorary scheme was intended 
to reliove intellectual bankruptcy among the Profession, tho rural scheme was 

intended to reliove financial bankruptcy. Under this, the medical practitioners 
are given an annual subsidy of Rs. 0000, half of which will have to bo 

expended on rent, ward-boy, sweeper and the like, and Rs. 400 for 

medicines, which is no doubt inadequate. They must locato their practice in village 
IMirts, treat the necessitous poor free and receive fees from the rich. A midwife is 
also attached to these rural practitioners have beon placed under the oontrol of Looal 
Boards. In course of time, they got themselves mixed up in local politios and were 
perforce obliged to take sides m local board elections and the like with the result 
that they haa become tho victims of persecution by one party or the other. But 
these men are made of sterner stuff. They formed themselves into an Association, 
held annual conferences, waited in deputations to the Minister and the Surgeon- 

General, got their grievances redressed and thus firmly secured their positions, xboy 
are better off now. This rural Bcheme has reoently beon introduced in Canada in 
1290 and the rural practitioners there are called community doctors. These men are 
handsomely paid about Rs. 4,500 per annum as subsidy. I quote below the relevant 
portion of that scheme tt Of the 866,700 people who live in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
over three quarters reside in rural districts. Many of these are separately settled 
and in these thinly populated aroas, it is often impracticable for a doctor to establish 
himself. To oope with this condition, the provincial legislature during the session of 
1228-20 passed two measures which constitute something new in Government admi- 
nistration. The first measure provides that the Council of every Municipality shall 
be empowered to make a grant to a medical practitioner to induce him to reside and 
practice his profession in that Municipality and in consideration of snoh residence 
and practice a grant of money npto 1,500 dollars (£300) shall be paid to him. ’ I 
wish this scheme is extended to other parts of India and modified acoording to 
provincial needs. .. 

There is no oonntry in the world where medioal relief is so poor as »in India. It 
is a well-known fact that the Aryans of Ancient India exhibited their skill and 
genius in all the departments of medicine and although the vicissitudes of foreign 
conquest and. a number of other factors, coupled with the withdrawal of Steto-ma. 
interfered to break the continuity and turn the scale of progress backreoords soil 
exist in plenty to demonstrate that the Hindus of old possessed a good knowledge of 
the human frame, of the ills that the flesh is heir to and the methods to be adopted 
to remove them. The Aryan system of medicine is known as the Ayurvedio. Anar 
the Muslim conquest of India, the Unani system began to flourish In tins country 
and had the support of the State. There is also another system named the Biddha 
which is the Tamil system and which is largely in vogue in Sooth India. 9aeoe 
three systems, though greatly deteriorated, haa and stall nave Urge pubho support 
they carter to the neeos oi nine-tenths of the population of this oonntry. It was 
thought highly desirable in the interest of the people that these systems should be 
placed on scientific basis. The Madras Legislative Council began to put pressureon 
the Government A Committee was appointed of which I was a gember^to investi- 
gate and submit a report As a result the Government Indian Medioal Sohool was 
established in Madras in 1925 with * a big hospital attached to it Sradter agitation 
ess also set up in other parts of India. I understand two Ayurvedio Collages and m 
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Uzuuu ( Collate have also been established in Northern India. The Indian Medical 
School in Madras is being well-conducted and instruction is imparted in all the three 
systems, Ayurvedic l Siddha and Unani. 

India's position is unique in this regard. Instead of utilizing the drugs found with** 
m her own borders, she lias got to depend on countries thousands of miles away, to 
blithe emnty bottles of her Pharmacies. Taking the figures for 20 years between 
1909 to 1929, we find the value of drags and medioines imported to India, excluding 
chemicals and -narcotics, increased from 73 lakhs in 1909 to 262.12 lakhs in 1929, 
while the value of raw drugs exported from India also increased from 15.5 lakhs to 
41.6 lakhs during the same period. Tims the trade balance in "favour of importing 
countries at the end of 1929 was 161*0 lakhs. On the basis of the average struck out 
from the above figures. the trade balanco at the end of 1934 -can be put down at 20 q 
lakhs. Thus India is the loser by Its. 2 crorcs annually in the drug trade. ’The Gov- 
ernment of India ought to have long ago established Chemical Laboratories in im- 
portant centres in this country, where the tinctures and other medicines can be prepared 
out of the drugs collected first-hand in the country. 

In the year 1027, the Council of State passed a resolution in the following terms 
“This Council recommends to the Govornor-Genoral-in-Oouncil to urge all Pro v I. 
Governments to take such stops us may be possible to control the indiscriminate use 
of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardization of the preparation *and for 
the sale of such drugs”. 

To give effect to this resolution, the Government of India appointed a .Committee 
with Lt-Col. Chopra an Chairman, But the terms of reference precluded tho Committee 
from dealing with the economic aspect of the question. Tho masterly report of Ool. 
Chopra was practically shelved until rocontly it was unearthed by the Council of 
State by another resolution. The Government of India have now come forward with 
their proposal to establish a Dio-Chemical Laboratory at Calcutta and have asked the 
Provincial Governments to follow suit. A laboratory in every Province is absolutely 
necessary to test the purity of drugs and no time should be lost to set thorn up. 

There is again another economic aspect which the Government have failed to con- 
sider. That is tho dumping of patent medicines and secret remedies, which liavje spolt 
economic ruin on our land and have caused indescribable harm to the people. Tire 
import of these patent medicines should be stopped and no medicine should be 
allowed to bo imported which docs not disclose its formula on the label. Medical men 
should refuse to prescribe patent medicines, whose formula lias not been disclosed. A 
great deal of propaganda is necessary to impress on the people the harm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in papers as specifics for diseases. Mahatmaji’s Village 
industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item in their pro** 
gramme and dissuade people from using patent and proprietary medicines and foods 
and thereby step the flight of noarly half a crore of rupees annually from our land. 

Even in the matter of supply of drugs and medicines, there is the military domina- 
tion over the civil. Tho medical stores are military stores ; they get the supplies 
from England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals. They charge 20 per cent extra 
as departmental charges. Hut when the supplies are made to Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities, a further levy of 20 per cent is made. Thus, when tho medicine reachos 
the rural population, its original cost is raised by 40 por cent. I raised this question 
in the Council of Htatc in 3927 and pressed for freedom for Provincial Governments 
and Local Boards to purchase their stoics direct from any approved vendor. Though 
the Government promised to do something in the matter, I understand the same old 
system still continues. 

The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia is a great desideratum, and the time 
has now arrived fur taking up this question in right earnest. The various formulae 
given in tlie British 1 1J. H. A. and other Parmacopocias, may, after sufiiciont labora- 
tory test and trial in our own country, bo adopted with advantage and included in 
I ho Indian Pharmacopoeia. The indigenous system of medicine may also be standar- 
dized and such of the therapeutic agents as are really efficacious may brought with- 
in its fold. ^ # 

Wo, medical men. have got to shoulder greater responsibility in promoting public 
health and social weH-being than we have hitherto done. In private practice, wo must 
not foil to impress on the patients tho tonefits of fresh air. puro wator, nutritious 
food, good exercise, sound sleep and a Imt of other things which aro indispensable, 
not only to cure them of their maladies but also to prevent thorn from contracting 
fresh ailments. That way lies our success in our profession. We must undertake 
health propaganda work and do our little bit towards prevention of diseases. In 
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rural parts, there is very great opportunity fbr social- uplift. Ibe Rural Medical Prac- 
titioner, if he is ee minced, can keep the few villages under his control in a perfectly 
sanitary, condition. * 

The next thing that we would like to impress is the necessity for greater co-opera- 
tion between the medical practitioner and the State. Medioal men should enlargetbe 
narrow purpose of directing their almost exclusive attention to morbid conditions and 
the remedy of such conditions by drugs to the preventive aspect of medicine. 

A free and effective means of preventive medicine is the institution of a National 
Health Insurance scheme. This is a co-operative organisation between insured 
persons, the friendly societies, the medioal profession, and the Government especially 
aligned for insurance against loss of health, and the prevention and cure of sick- 
ness . In England it is controlled by medical and lay co-operation. 16,000 dootors 
(very nearly 70 per cent) of the medical practitioners in England and Wales have 




on his panel, whether lie becomes a patient or not : tho patient has a free ohoice 
of his doctor, and may come at the very beginning of his sickness undeterred by any 

a uestion of fee. The doctor’s duty is to diagnose and treat the illness and to estimate 
tie resultant incapacity. There is no doubt bound to be some oomplaint in suoh a 
vast scheme, but taken as a whole this scheme has provided medical relief and 
service for half the adult population of England. 

A word about the Indian Medical Association and its activities and I am done 
The Association has got though short. .yet, a creditable record behind it. The object 
of the Association are (1) to secure the promotion and advancement of Medicine and 
allied Sciences, (2) maintain the honour, dignity and interests of the medical pro- 
fession and (3) secure the co-operation between the members thereof. The first of 
these objects is being fulfilled by the publication of the monthly journal called “The 
Journal of the Indian Medical Association” and the reading of scientific papers and 
discussion of scientific topics in annual conferences suoh as this. The second objeot 
has been amply fulfilled by the noble and strenuous part the Association played in 
the battle with the British Medical Council and the ultimate establishment of the 
Indian Medical Council. If the Indian Medical Council is not to our liking, it is not 
the fault of the Association. “Even a worm can turn” is no idle saying and the 
Indian Medioal Association has sufficiently demonstrated its truth to the British 
Medical Council. This is no mean achievement But the fight is not yet over. There 
are many more things to be done before we can maintain our honour and dignity 
and safeguard our interests. To attain this end, unity is essential. Every member bf 
the medical profession in India should be a member of tho Indian Metrical Associa- 
tion. The Association has thrown open its doors even to Licentiates. It is hig h 
time, therefore, for the All-India Medical Licentiates’ Association to be incorporated 
with the Indian , Medical Association. A beginning may be made by holding the 
Annual Conferences of both the Associations at the same time and at the same place 
and having a common meeting for Scientific discussions. 



All Iadia Women’s Conference 

10th- Seaoion — Trivandrum — 28th- Dec- 1935 to 2nd- Jen- 1936 

Surveying tne progress achieved by women in various directions towards the re- 
. inoval of tlieir disabilities at tiie tentn session of the All-India Women’s Conference 
held at Trivandrum on tho 28th. December 1935. Her Highness Maharani Sethu 
Parbathi Bat of Travancoro stressed that the fundamental problem of women was not 
political nor even social but economic. The solution of their problems, said Her Highness, 
depended on securing for them in » marriage and out of it economic independence. 
To achieve this end was tho work before the Conference. 

The Welcome Address 

Mrs. Madhaviamma Kunjan Pillai , Chairwoman of the deception Committee, in the 
course of her address said : 

During the nine years of its progressive existence the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference field all its sessions in British India only. Wo in Travancoro feed gratified 
that iil has been our privilege to invito the Conference to meet for tho first time in 
an Indian State, and we hope that the holding of the Conference in Travancoro will 
dispel the imaginary barriers which superficial observers conjure up in the path of 
our steady endeavour towards national solidarity. 

Trivandrum excels most of the other cities in its natural beauty of hill and dale, 
its perpetual verdure and the landmarks of a continuous civilisation. Here is a land 
in which women havo always been regarded with respect. Tho resolutions passed 
at the All-India Women’s Conference in previous years emphasise the necessity of 
oflecting such changes in the laws of inheritance and succession as to make the lot 
of our sisters in others parts of India endurable. But here in Malabar tho woman has 
from time immemorial been invested with independent rights of property and a 
well-recognised social status. She forms the stock of* descent in Matriarchal families, 
her children and the children of her daughters succeeding to the ancestral estate. If 
in the days of old there were in Kerala women poets and women scholars, to-day 
there are largo numbers of them playing a prominent part in the various departments 
of public usefulness. 

Travancore and Cochin ore the best educated areas in the whole of India. In Travan- 
core the foundations of modern education were laid broad and deep by a woman. Her 
Highness Rani Gouri Parbati Bai , who so early as in 1817 commanded that the 
State should dofray the cost af education in order ‘that there might be no luke-warm- 
ness in tho spread of enlightenment. By the diffusion of education Her Highness 
wanted the people to become better subjects and more efficient public servants. The 
liberal policy then inaugurated by Her Highness was amplified and extended by the Gov- 
ernment and various private agencies. During the last ten years there lias been an 
average annual .'increase of nearly ten thousand, and a total increase of over (VI 
per cent in the number of girls brought under instruction. The percentage of literacy 
among women in Travancore is 16.8 while it is only 2.9 in British India. 

The Purdah system is unknown in Malabar except among a small section of the 
Mahomedans and the Nambudiri Brahmins. Child marriage is very rare. According to 
the last census only 42 girls out of 1,000 between the ago of live and fifteen were 
either married or widowed in this »State as against 221 in India. But there are ins- 
tances in which people from adjacent British districts come to have child marriages 
celebrated in evasion of the Sarda Act. A lady member of the local Legislature has 
now secured permission to introduce the necessary legislation on the subjoct 

The women’s cause ft making rapid strides in 'Travancore. As I mentioned at the 
outset we have had in Kerala a continuity of culture. Men of light and leading in 
Travancore have recognised by deed as well as by word 

that the women’s cause is men’s and that they rise or fall together. The 
women of Travancore have made progress in several directions and yet 
here also we are face to face with many problems which are more or less common 
to the whole of India. Our system of education is materialistic in its tendency and 
has no tinge of any religious instruction which is essential for the training of useful 
citizens. Nor does this education provide sufficient opportunity or convenience to 
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tmr girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements: Tho kind of education 
they now receive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for employ- 
ment The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to become worse. The economio condition of the people anil their low 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amelioration, child marriage, the 
dowry system and the prohibition of widow re-marriage, though unknown amoug 
some communities in Travancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed aud communal squabbles persist in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to quell them. These are some of the problems stating us in the face here in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them. India is now passing through momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in the horizon glimmerings of an All-India Federation, lint there must be 
a federation of hearts if political federation should ever become possible iu spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

This conference envisages a great future for our country. Local areas and sec- 
tional opinions are well represented in this imposing gathering. Women from far 
aud near have come here in largo numbers impelled by a high sense of duty. The 
same enthusiasm is seen among the rank and file as among those who take tlio lead 
in tliis mission of self-improvement. It is our good fortune that Her Highness 
Maharani *Setu Parvati Bai who takes groat interest in all movements to advance the 
cause of women has been graciously pleasod to preside over this conference, ller 
Highness’ extensive travels 111 India and in Europe have enriched Travancore and 
created in us visions of a richer, larger and fuller national life. We are deeply grate- 
ful to Your Highness for the advice and guidance Your Highness has given us in 

holding the conference here. 

The Presidential Address 

Her Highness Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Highness said : 

The immediate object of this Conference is to create a wider scope fo* the powors 
and responsibilities of Indian womeu aud to emphasise the value of women’s work in 
every well-ordered State. The methods of this Conference lie in persuading and 
justifying ; the goal of the Conference must bo to create absolute couality of oppor- 
tunities and position as between the two sexes in all brandies of activity. With 

this feeling, and convinced as lam of the importance of this gathering, I approach 
my task as President of this year's session of tlio All-India Women’s rWuruncu with 
mixed feelings. The first, iu which I am sure you will ail share, is regret for tho 
unavoidable absence of the original President-Designate, Her Highness the Yuvnnini 
of Mysore, whose absence we all feel very keenly, and not tho loss becauss she 
represents a State and a Koval House, which have been amongst the pioneers of 
women's education and uplift in our country. I am also acutely conscious of tho 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility. At the same time, 1 am very 
thankful to those who have, by inviting me to presido 01: this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in me— a confidence which I am sure is much loss a personal tribute 
than a symbol of the recognition on your part of the position achieved and maintained 
by women in this laud. This is the first Conference held in an Indian State and it 
cannot be desired that it is amoug States that th*> biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 

The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned from 
our brothers across the ghauts the name of ‘Tenmalayalam" or “Women's Mul&yajam.’’ 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment. Uur laws and social customs based 
on the matriarchal system followed by us for millennia have given to women a cons- 
picuous place iu our polity. The woman is hero recognised as the head of the family, 
and succession is traced through her. No restrictions on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life aui cultural growth have 
hampered our sex. Not only has our history afforded instances of queens who have 
stamped their individuality on the chronicles of their country, but iu tho hue arts and 
philosophy, women have played a notable part The equality of womeu with men m 
the matter of political as well as property rights is to-day an established fact. Co- 
education in primary institutions and in tho higher classes and forms m many schools 
and colleges is a feature of Travancore ; and girls and women have so fully takoa 
advantage of the educational facilities that it has been found possible, without inter - 
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fering with the number of admissions, to levy full rates of fees from girl students in 
colleges and three-fourth rates in schools. There is practically one literate woman to 
every two literate males and women are now applying freely for admission to various 
services and other avenues of employment They are also alive to their wider civic 
responsibilities as is shown by the circumstance that in co-operative societies, the num- 
ber of women members is 28, OCX), a not inconsiderable proportion of the total strength. 
We are thus, in the main, unaffected by many problems which engross the attention 
of thoughtful and patriotic persons in other parts of India. We have abolished Deva- 
dasi service in our temples and such problems as the purdah, the conditions which 
have led to the passing of the Sards Act and to the laws relating to the traffic in 
women are not present among us. It is therefore not perhaps inappropriate that a 
conference designed to co-ordinate the activities of women in various departments and 
to review and consolidate their status and position should hold its sitting in Tr&van- 
core. 

With the utmost pleasure I welcome in our midst representatives from all parts of 
India and many well-known friends from abroad. Hospitality has been accounted the 
prominent trait of this country and I am proud to say that not only in the material 
sphere hut in the realm of ideas, we have given and received freely. It is my hope 
aud trust, that on this occasion wo shall be equal to our reputation and that you 
will retain pleasant memories of your sojourn amongst us. 

It is a matter of profound gratification that the history of women's movement m 
India at least in its political aspect has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been marked by thoso violent struggles which were the precursors of reform elsewhere. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1917 felt very nervous of interfering with 
what was conceived to be the invincible prejudice against the political enfranchise- 
ment of women and they left the question to tho elected Legislatures of each Pro- 
vince to be settled by their own resolution according to the wishes of the people 
concerned. Owing to the dovoted aud strenuous labours of a number of eminent 
women, some of whom I see before me, and thanks also to the innate chivalry of 
our countrymen, which wo must ungrudgingly recognise, practically every Province 
removed all political restrictions on account of sex ; and even before England took 
tho step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising the sexes in politics and in various profes- 
sions, tho battle had been won in India. Further, the admission of women into the 
legal and other professions was never attended with any difficulty here. To say this 
is, however, uot to underestimate the magnitude and complexity of the work ahead of 
us. In practically every part of India except to some extent in Malabar, women still 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and the disposal of property. 
Even though some of the old law-givers were fairly liberal as to the position of 
Hindu women and in Bengal and Bombay their rights were safeguarded up to a 
poiat, later authorities and the growth of customs have seriously curtailed their 
rights. Old doctrines which originated in unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 
persisted to the detriment of the peace of many families. It is interesting to remember 
that until quite recently in England it was impossible for a woman to hold property 
in her own right or to recover money from debtor or even to buy things for house- 
hold use except as the implied agent of the husband. Fortunately these legal ano- 
malies have found a place in the dust-heap of ideas. lu India the right to inherit 
irrespective of sex and according to the nearness of natural relationship and the 
right of unfettered enjoyment and alienation ot property have still to be recognised 
and the idea that a women is only a trustee for distant kinsmau or unborn children 
must become obsolete. Fortunately, in Malabar, we did not suffer from the medieval 
heresy that the woman was tho source of all evil nor did we succumb to the doctrine 
lutely resuscitated in Germany and Italy that her main or sole function was to be a 
mother. With regard to marriage amongst most of the communities in this part of 
India, equa ity, freedom of choice and adult marriage have been taken for granted, 
although quite recently there has arisen a curious tendency to adopt disabilities that are 
prevalent elsewhere. It is obvious that in the Vedic times, marriage was taken to be 
a voluntary sharing of a common life. The fear of what was called Varnasankara or 
the confusion of races, a fear which even now has re-assertod itself violently in such 
widely differing countries as Germany, South Africa* and the United States was res- 
ponsible for many changes in this system including child marriage, the parda system 
and the perpetual tutelage of women. Notwithstanding the efforts of pioneers, like 
Pandit Is war Chandra Yidvasagar, the prejudices of ages are dying very slowly and 
much work is necessary before a wise reconciliation of the old ana new ideals takes 
place. 
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. Up*Jy . co “ neoted . "rith the topic of marriage is that of child widowhood. It moat 
be idnutted that. qmte irespective of the fundamental question of eugenics and with* 
out trespassing into the region of religion or revolution, there must be something 
radically wrong in a system which permits of child widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for every 10,000 between the ages of 1 and 5 aud 43 for every 10,000 bet- 
ween the ages of 5 and 10. No scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged such a 
state of things and one of the welcome signs of the times is that enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Alahomedons is declaring itself forcibly in favour of later 
marriages and of remarriage of widows, especially of child widows/ 

It is- observble that though under the Mahomed an law the proprietary and marital 
relations, of women are to some extent safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women lias 
led to serious difficulties, which have to be surmounted and overcome. Indeed, in 
many regions, the strictness of purdah is regarded as proportionate to the status of 
the family, and much patient work is needed to eradicate such ideas. 

This Conference which started nine years ago has now become the foremost re- 
presentative body of the women in India and it has contributed in no small measure 
to the awakening which has surpassed the expectations of its founders. It luis helped 
to arouse the social conscience in many matters relating to women and their advance- 
ment. One of its first items of business was. to voice dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and it was instrumental in starting the Education Fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which have been utilised amongst otiicr things, for establishing, and main- 
taining the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, for home science, the training of teachers and 
psychological research. The Conference played an important part in the establishment 
of the mini of women to the franchise in llritish India. It has worked for the ade- 
quate education of future mothers, for medical inspection in schools and factories and 
for the removal of many social and legal disabilities. A glanco at the summary of tho 
important resolutions passed in previous sessions would prove that a well-considered 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training has b um emphasised, 
aud that the Conference has set before itself tho important task of rousing public 
opinion as to enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
of allowing immature girls to become wives and mothcis. A great deal has been done 
though much has yet to be achieved in tho matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers aud the propagation of public health programmes, in which women 
are vitally interested. 

In common with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred hv a new 
thought and a now life and the ideal of self-reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
them, and it is a matter for sincere gratification that practically all tho women's or- 
ganisations in the country have taken a unanimous stand against communal anil pro- 
vincial differences and distinctions in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
been done at a time when such divergences are tending to be accentuated amongst 
men. In truth, it may bo assorted that one of tho biggest successes of tlu> con- 
ference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, aud wo can well 
claim that we have successfully fought against the communal and provincial outlook, 
which has been a disquieting feature of public life in India. Tho attitude of the 
womens associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot hut strengthen the 
hands of those who seeks to attain a complete understanding and the co-operation 
amongst the many races and communities of India. Oiu* work lies mainly in the 
direction of the formation of public opinion. 

The great upheaval produced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise the value of women’s contribution to the national cause. 
Work had to bo done aud women had to do it and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was comparative ineffectiveness and the innate timidity of women was 
uudermined. The coolness and discipline of women in every branch of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the great opponents of the cause, Mr. Asquith, speaking 
about Edith Cavell, declared in October 1913, “There are thousands of such women, 
but a year ago, we did not know it.” By 1918, the political disabilities of women 
were removed in England and in 1919, their rights to hold public and professional 
positions pertaining to civil life came to be recognised. It is remarkable that as soon 
as these steps were taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women’s societies had been working unsuccessfully for years, 
such as the Nurses’ Registration Bill and an amended Mid wives Bill were taken up 
as Government measures and passed through atl their stages without difficulty. 
Women began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
in 1920 tho Report of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the Conference 
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that the Anglican church would he strengthened by making freer nee of the spiritual 
gifts of women, it took 70 years of ceaseless propaganda for America to amend its 
constitution by providing tliat the rights of tho citizens of the United States shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of sex. It would, however, be correct to say 
that this great development for which groups of women had worked in many coun- 
tries took place mainly because of national crisis on the issue of which the fates of 
nations depended. But it will bo remembered tliat as soon as the women’s claims 
were recognised, it was found that they wero justified. Women very soon attained 
the highest learned and academical distinctions. Tho Presidentship of the Botanical 
section of the British Association was awarded to a woman in 1918. In 1920, the 

f old medal of the Royal Geographical Society was bestowed upon a woman. The 
Parliamentary work of woman lias been recognised to he of indubitable value. 
Women during the war and thereafter held responsible posts in the civil service of 
various countries. In the United Btates, there are 0.000 women physicians and 1,000 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant attorney s-gcneral, provincial and 
central. 300 American cities employ Police iromen in duties relating to the welfare 
of women and children and they do probation work and the supervision of dance 
halls mid places of entertainment and work in connection with the juvenile courts. 
In journalism and banking, they havo played an important part. It was not many 
weeks ago that tho award of tho Noble Prize to Madame .lolliot, the worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of women in the 
domain of recondite science. 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains true that oven in tho West there 
are many directions in which women’s progress is still limits!. Fundamentally, the 
problem 'is not political or even social — it is economic. In tho last resort, the solu- 
tion of women’s problems depends on securing for them, in marriage and out of it, 
economic independence. Freedom to work outside the home is one of the ideals 
which cannot ho kept outside the range of discussion and decision as well as the 
recognition of her claims to economic partnership in the homo. 

Thus, although the legal emancipation of women may have taken place in many 
countries, tho full recognition and tho securing of the individual position of women 
in domestic relationship are vet insecure because of the survival of the old dootrino 
of tutelage. It is a commonplace that woman’s cause is man's and that men and women 
sink or swim together but experience lias taught us that self-help and organisation are 
the only methods to secure success as distinguished from mere reliance on generosity or 
patronago ; and this Conference exists for implementing such methods. This is its 
legitimate function and its raison-d'etre. The clouds are lifting and the dawn is 
breaking ; may it bo given to us to sec tho sunrise ! 

Secretary’s Report 

Tho annual report of tho Conferoncn was then read by Mrs. 8. C. Afuhherji \ ITonovary 
Organising Secretary, who pointed out that this was tho first session held in an 
Indian State. 

“Our Conference”, sho said, “has boon given an opportunity to visit Indian States 
which are the true interpreters of our ancient culture, the custodians of our civilisa- 
tions, tho inmost shrines that guard and keep unsullied tho spirit of real' India. 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, our first welcome should be to the 
land of matriarchal sway whose delegates these many years have added to practical 
and intellectual advancement of the Conference. We are profoundly aware of tho 
honour tliat has been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth session in one of 
the most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maliarani 
for her gracious sympathy and interest in our cause our sincerest tribute of thanks.” 

Mrs. Mukkerji ‘ said that tho activities of the Conference now extended from 
Abbotabad to Assam on the one hand and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin on the 
other. It was striking to note a keen desire manifesting itself everywhere among 
women to take their legitimate share of responsibilities in the advancement of the 
country and this surely was a sigu that it would not bo long before some of their 
eftorts wero crowned with success. The representative nature of the Conference made 
it one of great strength. As suoh, it had great potentialities. She added : “There 
can be no doubt that women’s first duty is to her home. But it is only by a widen- 
ing of mental outlook and expansion of oivio activities that women are able to fulfil 
their obligations towards their home And be worthy mothers to the nation of noble 
sons and daughters. In so doing, let m not, however, deny the heritage of our past 
but let its noble traditions inspire of us, to work for greater and happpier future.” 
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Mira. Mukhexji added that the Oonfereace was aot a feminist institution, aggressively 
reiterating its rights. The sympathy and oo-operatton of men had been undeniably mm 
of their great assets. 

Mrs. Mukherjj then referred to the work done during the year under different 
heads. They were glad to note that permission had been given to Mr. B. Das to in- 
troduce a bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Sarda Aot on lines 
suggested by the Conference. The Trav&noore durbar also had given permission for 
the introduction of a similar bill. The Oonferenoe had given wholehearted support to 
aU hills introduced in provincial and central legislatures whioh sought tc remove the 
legal disabilities of women. A scheme had been prepared by the Rural Recuu&truotioa 
Sub-Committee to initiate rural reconstruction work and it had been circulated to all 
constituencies. 

Mrs. Mukherji next examined the work done under (1) compulsory medical exami- 
nation, (2) compulsory primary education, (3) hostels for students, (4)‘ child marriage 
restraint Act, (5) legal disabilities of women, (6) labour, (7) rulal reconstruction, (8) 
Hariian work, (9) indigenous industries, (10) temperanoe, (11) traffic in women and 
children, (12) child welfare and other works done during the year. 

Regarding birth-control, the annual report said : “The Conference in its anxiety to 
relieve the suffering of women and to prevent the increasing rate of maternal and in- 
fant mortality will leave no problem untonched, however controversial it may be. Low 
physique ana high death-rate caused by early marriage and early motherhood and In- 
adequate provision for welfare work have been a 'muse of anxiety to all those who 
were interested in the welfare of the country. That explains our interest in the pro- 
blem of birth-control in India. Mrs. Howe-Martyn's presence in India last winter had 
been of immense help in creating a scientific outlook on the subject Group and publio 
meetings were held in various constituencies, explaining how the appalling oonaitions 
in India can be changed and a higher standard of living assured by a scientific publio 
health policy." 

Relating to franchise, the report said : “Our repeated demands, representations 
and statements met with but little success. We are glad, however, that literacy quali- 
fication is recognised and that women are allotted seats in the federal legislatures . 

The report referred to the protest made against wifehood qualifications, indirect 
election and reservation of seats, etc., as well as the statement passed in Poona in July 
last recording deep disappointment that our united demands had not been accepted ana 
added : “We are also requesting the British Parliament to safeguard the interest of 
women by making a provision in the Instruments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of every province as well as in the Central Government 
specially in departments of Health, Education and Labour." 


Ditails of Frcekdings 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by Sri- 
mathi Parur Ponnamma. Proposing Her Highness the Maharani to tne chair, Mrs. 
Rustomji Faridoonji observed that the Conference considered it lucky on its tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharani Setu Parvathi Bai’s culture, enlightenment and 
intellect to preside over the session. Her Highness was known throughout India as 
one of the most oultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Travanoore and 
South India formed the woman’s empire with matriarchal sway where the oondition of 
women was far better than any other Dart of India. 

Continuing, she said that women in the south were intelligent and cultured, modest 
in habits of life snd self-sacrificing. It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
ether parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had en- 
joyed their right8.f0r centuries together. She then requested Her Highness to take 

8ri Ammu Swaminathaf*. seconding the proposal; said that it was 
traditions of Kerala that the first Indian State to invite the Conference to hold its ses- 
sion was Travanoore which along with other parts of Kerala had held 
honour. Travanoore was lucky in having such an enlightened and cultured leader, 
the Maharani had taken interest in the affairs not only of Travanoore but also abiding 
interest in the welfare and advancement of India. Women of India were prond of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate in having such a . W0 5!L 
they, were sure that the ir*h*r»ni would be an inspiration to them ail. Her 
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from the United 8tatea and said that they were world famous personalities. The pre- 
sence of enoh splendid, sinoere and indefatigable workers would prove a fresh inspira- 
tion to their own, who had all eaoh in her own way contributed to the success ox the 
Conference. 

Bailing with the jrasetion of affiliation to the International Allianoe of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship the report stated, the .Conference was affiliated and 
Begum Hamid lli attended the Conference. 

The affiliation gave an opportunity to send delegates to the International Alliance 
Congress held a| fstambul this year. The Conference had always upheld the ideal of 
international oo-oporation and friendship as an indispensable factor in the ultimate unity 
of women in the service of humanity. 

Messages of greetings and wishes from women's organisations were read by the 
distinguished visitors from abroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer between the All-India 
Women's Oonferenoe and British Women's Association, oonveyed the greetings of the 
British Commonwealth League and 8outh African League, women* voters and other 
associations. She said that the Conference met at a time when women in India were 
mitering on a new era. The India Bill had been passed. Although the new constitu- 
tion had caused a keen disappointment, she felt confident that they would make the 
best use of thO powers granted to them, thus contributing their best to humanity." 

Mies Muriel Letter, who was loudly cheered, conveyed the greetings of the people 
of East London where she had the honour of welooming Mahatma Gandhi. She said 
she was in Japan and China for seventeen months and that women there had become 
leaders of their country. She oonveyed the greetings of women of these countries to 
the Conference. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger , who was accorded a rousing ovation, said she was an Ame- 
rican woman coming to India in a spirit of atonement, to learn -from Indian leaden 
their highest dreams and aspirations so that she might undo the mischief oreated by 
misleading and false impressions written about India by an American woman. She 
felt that this was the first step in undoing the spiritual wrong. As the representative, 
of birth-control movement, started 21 years ago, she would say that after this long 
time, they had reduced infantile and maternal mortality and raised the standard of life 
and general intelligence. The movement worked through seven thousand organisations 
comprising eleven million people from all walks of life. As the President of the inter- 
national Birth-Control Association and on behalf of 26 international groups, she oon- 
veyed greetings to the Oonferenoe of Indian women and wished success in their efforts 
for securing social, political, economic and biological emancipation and emergenoe as 
Joyful and nealthy mothers of to-morrow. 


Sm C. P. Ruaswun Iran's Addbssb 

In accordance with the convention of oonferenoe of men speaking at the opening 
session, Sir C, P. Ramatwami Aiyar addressed the gathering. He said that 
the superiority of one sex and subordination of the other was inappropriate at 
present He pointed out that the main task before them in India was the elimination 
of age-long disabilities inherited through petrified custom of centuries. The ‘Mitak- 

ahartf oame in the wake of the reform of rights of women I,7C0 or 1,800 years ago, 

. . . 


school was an indigenous attempt in securing legal rights for women. But the reform 
of Hindu law oame to a stop 150 years ago as English judges were afraid to wound 
the religious prejudices and they had all along the Bupport of Privy Council. Thus 
the spontaneous movement of reform was arrested ana though Hindu women had 
rights, fetters were put on them in various ways and rights of inheritance, disposition 
ana alienation were denied except in some parts of India. As regards rights of 
maiotaiianoe, guardianship of children and economic status, the position of Hindu 


women was different to-day from what it was in the earliest days of recorded history. 
Under Mahomed&n law womeu had adequate rights from the Prophet but the purdah 
system had nullified the rights of women. These disabilities had to be got rid of 
through the oomradeship of men and co-operation between women and legislators. He 
then ref erred to the gradual recognition of women's rights in England and opined that 
nowhere .in the world women's legal rights were oomplete. For instanoe, the right of 
determining the spiritual education of the child was still undeoided. Equalisation of 
women's rights was difficult and had taken generations of endeavour and resulted even 
in physios! ooniliot. Fortunately, these preliminaries were unnecessary in India and 
mm did not need such rude reminders as men elsewhere. They had oo-opersted with 
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women in winning their rights aud he hoped that this peaceful co-operation between 
men and women would continue and working together they would achieve the goal for 
which all patriotic people were striving. 

Mrs. Iiama Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjourned. 

Second Day** Proceeding*— Trivandrum— 30th December 193S 

The Second day's sitting of the Conference was held this morning, Maharani Sethu 
Parvathi Bai of Travaucore presiding. The meeting commenced with silent prayers 
for two minutes. 

Mrs. Mukhrrji read messages sont to the Conference wishing success and regretting 
inability to attend the Conference, received from Mrs. Sarpjini Naidu. Mrs, Mixtliu- 
lakshtm lieddi, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, the Rani of SangH, Begum 
Hamid Ali, the Rani of Mandi, Maude Roy don, Corbett Ashby, Lady Mirza Ismail, Mist 
Agatha Harrison, Mrs. Pethwiek Lawrence, the National i’ounoil of Women, National 
Y. W. C. A., Women's International Leagues and Oxfovd Group. 

Mrs. Faritioonji paid a tribute to the work of Mrs Ray of the Social Section who 
had gone abroad to popularise the work of the Conference and win the support of 
various womens associations there. 

Reports of various sections and sub-committees were read and adopted. The Social 
Section report mentioned the establishment of birth control clinics in Bombay. A 
delegate questioned the existence of finch clinic. It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake. Mrs. tfonea Mehta stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
clinics. 

Mrs. Comine then presented the financial statement which was .adopted. Emphasis 
was laid on the influence of eoutact with the outside world. 

Mrs. Ha net i Mehta , in her report on indigenous industries, suggested the classi- 
fication of industries and also economic surveys by constituencies. 

When the Labour Section report by Mrs.' Cltatterjee was read, Bombay delegates 
opined that too much space was occupied by work in mining areas. It was explained 
that the convener had not rccieved a reply to the queries and that important work 
carried out in mining areas had to be mentioned. 

Reports of works of tho various constituencies were then read. There wore loud 
cheers when the reports relating to Orissa and Travaneoro were read. 

Tho Couforencc adjourned to meet again in the afternoon. 

Afternoon Session 

Common* Laxcuaoe foti India. 

Mies Justin (Delhi) moved t he first resolution recognising tho urgent need of a 
common language for iudia and appointing a sub-rommitteo to report on the means 
and methods that could be adopted for the realisation of this ideal, to compile a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of words commonly used in India in the order of frequency of 
use aud to eo-operato with other associations engaged in similar work. 

Miss Justin, in commending the resolution, observed that a common language was 
essential and every step of advancement was hindered by slogans which were not 
necessarily true. She suggested that a vocabulary of 50 to 100 words of common use 
in principal languages could be picked out so that everyouo could easily learn and 
understand. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali (Delhi), seconding, observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable them to realise their dreams and aspirations. In the past, they were isolated 
and now that they had come in contact, they had discovered many things common in 
various religions and sects. Without imperilling the cultural heritage of any language, 
they could evolve a common language aud she suggested the utilisation of radio ana 
cinema for popularisation of classical but simple Hindi and she opined that it was not 
too much to ask every Indian to learn a common language. 

Mrs. Kutten Hair (Cochin), supporting the resolution, observed that English could 
not be the language of tho masses. After tho Section {Secretary had explained the 
scheme, the resolution was unanimously passed. 

Removal of Illiteracy 

Miss Lavtrus (Mysore) moved a resolution reiterating its former resolutions deplo- 
ring the appalling illiteracy in tho land and believing that unless a concerted and in- 
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tensive carapaigii was organised, moral and material progress of the land was bonndto 
be hampered and appointing a subcommittee to study the question in all its bearings, 
to keep in touch ami co-oimrate with all workB in promoting literacy amongst adults, 
to initiate practical schemes ot work and report on the work done, to the nest 
Conference. 

Miss Lazarus deplored the low percentage of literacy in India and congratnlated the 
women of Travancore ami Cochin on their high percentage. She wanted every member 
of the constituency to take ni>on herself the tusk of making one individual at least 
literate, Regarding compulsion introduced in Madras for Mnssalmaus, she exhorted the 
members to soe that the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls also. 

A third scheme, she would suggest, was an enquiry into the expenditure on Uni- 
versity education and for primary education to urge for the reduction of expendi- 
ture on University education and for diversion of funds to primary education. She 
described the various efforts made in Mysore. 

Snmathi Anandavalliawma and Mrs. P. Thanupillai , supporting the resolution, 
wanted Travancore to reach higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy. 

Mrs. Ali Akbar , quoting the examples of Russia and Turkey, wanted effective popu- 
lar methods to be adopted. 

Miss Van Owen spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted in the Philip- 
pines and said that cltrnts were prepared for Hindi and Tamil and that that method 
was successful)' tried in tho Central Provinces. 

Dr. 8uktkankar (Bombay) narrated the experience of the Bombay Corporation and 
said that despite an expenditure of Ks. 32 lakhs, the results were not promising. She 
suggested a simplified curriculum and part-time work on the port of primary school 
touchers for adult education. 

Srimathi Jtukmirtiamma ^Mysore) gave an account of work done in Mysore. 

Mrs. Raiji suggested newspapers Wing utilised for adult education. 

TIve resolution was further suppored by Mrs. Barda (Bombay) and Mrs. Maltha 
(Oudh). 

Health or School CniiDiax 

The last resolution emphatically expressing tho opinion that the health of children 
and specially school children and college students was of vital importance to the well- 
being of the country and therefore considering it essential that matters connected with 
school hygiene and sanitation, modioal inspection of school children, school clinics and 
care committees, health education in schools, physical culture, adult classes for study, 
child welfare and child hygiene and dietetics with special reference to children's food 
should receive special attention and appointing a sub-committee to study the questions 
and report was moved by Miss Cocks. 

Miss Muriel Lester suggested tho formation of nnrsery schools which would enable 
them to shape the future careers of children which would secure and safeguard their 
weil-bciug. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Faridootyi read a message of greetings from Mrs. Thurman of the Negro 
Delegation to the Conference. 

The Conference passed a resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. 0. K. Veva- 
dhar % all standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

Third Day’s Proceedings— Trivandrum— 31»t. December 1935 

Demaxd for Hostels for Girls 

At the third day's sitting of the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority urging the need for the introdution of methods of birth- 
control through recognised clinics. Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji presided. 

Mrs. Momin (Calcutta) moved a resolution urging the Government and Universities 
to take steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for women students. 

Speaking of conditions in Calcutta she said that out of 30 hostels, only five were 
worth the name. Girl students mitered the University at the age of sixteen and they 
were without parental or tutorial guidance. A high standard of character was essen- 
tial without which there would he a serious set-back to the cause of higher educa- 
tion. She appealed to Universities and colleges to exercise due oontrol and establish 
suitable hostels. 

Mias Watts (Travancora), aeeonding. spoke from her experience of 28 years as Principal 
of the Women's College and observed that the new freedom of woman was different 
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from okk freedom. Though womon iu Travancoro had no legal disabilities, domestic life 
did not provide for social life and therefore there was a leap from domestio life to 
public life without the gap being bridged by social lifo, Rho wanted ednoatod women 
to have a knowledge of social conventions which could only be had through hostel 
life. Thus hostel fife must bo oxpandod and brought into lino with hostels in tho west 
inducing universal lifo. The Bombay delegate supported tho resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Sanaa Mehta then moved a resolution welcoming tho united eitorts of leading 
educationalists to crcato a new attitude towards educational problems in this country 
and urging that in the ultimate omergenoo of tho reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress bo mid on tho need for vocational institutions. 

She said there was a hue and cry against tho present system of education which 
was too academic in naturo. Students not fit for University education ilockod there and 
in order to improve vocational training should start in secondary schools. 

Mrs. K. Sharndamma (Travancoro), seconding the resolution, said that fundamen- 
tally tho education system in India had not changed during tho last contury and it 
failed to satisfy tho present day noods. Educated unemployment had booome a menace 
to domestic and social life and thoreforo oducation must bo planned for aoouring 
economic Independence for them. 

Mrs. Tarknnde (Central Provinces) pleaded for tho introduction of vocational edu- 
cation in primary schools. 

The resolution was strongly supported by Mrs. Qokhato (Snngli), Miss JSawariamma 
(Travoncore), Dr. Miss Mietty (Bombay), Mib. Dondekar and Mre. Roy. 

Miss. Reuben gave an account of tlio scheme triod in Agra and Miss Cocks spoke 

in support of tho resolution which was carried. 

A resolution expressing tho opinion that girls should be included in all schemes of 
compulsory primary oducation and particularly supporting the resolution ef tho 
Madras constituency that in the terras of roferunce to the Committee to be formed 
by tho Madras Govornmont to consider schemes of oompulsory primary oduoatlon for 
boys, not only schemes for boys os provided at present but arao for glib should 
be included, was moved from tho chair and. carried. 

Bnrrtt Coxznot Clwics 

Resolutions dealing with social matters were then taken op. The first resolution 
reiterated the Conference's former resolutions supporting the necessity for Introduction 
of methods of birth-control through recognised dinics and called upon aU constituen- 
cies to make special effort to induce municipalities and other organisations for 
maternity and chili* welfare to open centres to import such knowledge to those who 
stand in seed of it. 

The press was requested to leave tho hall When dolegatos raised an objection, 
the proposition allowing the prose to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The resolution was moved by Mrs. Antta Chorniy (Travoncore). She said that the 
Travancoro constituency hod passed a resolution that tlic clinics wore undesirable as 

S little was known about clinics. AU wore agreed as to the necessity for control of 
s and there was diiTcrenee of opinion regarding the means. Mr. Gandhi and 
other religious leaders advocated continence, but many felt that this was impossible 
lor ordinary poople. She discussed the opposition view and stated that clinics could 
refuse information to iramarriod women if it was tliought that it would spread immo- 
rality among unmarried women. Trnvancoreans had more confidence in the morality 
of their unmarried womon and, in the larger interests of the nation, benefits of the 
system must bo availed of. It was not as harmful as yearly births. 

Mrs. & N, Bay (Bengal), seconding the resolution, strressed the fact that tho 
question was not whether to impart this knowledge or that os it was being diffused 
widely through newspapers and advertisements, bat it was to dccido whether scientific 
knowledge was to be imparted or to allow harmful results on account of ignorance 
of methods. Birth-spacing was not birth prevention. , , t , 

Miss D. H, Watts (Travoncore), opposing, said India was on the threshold of new 
life and to start extreme measures would be horxnfal to the country and the State. 
The Conference was nine years old and had plenty of work to do. The stability and 
existence of the Conference should not be risked by extreme steps. None was 
against the word “birth control.” But they were opposed to the word as it was 
used at present Brahmins of ancient India nad small families, bat they did not 
use artificial means. If the system was good, why was there so much propaganda? 

48 
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Spiritual strength was acquired by solf-control and not indulgence. National discipline 
was impossible with self-indulgenco. 

Mrs. Lakahmi N. Menon (Lucknow) answered tiio objections raised by Miss 
Watts and said that there was no hope of improving the lives of people if tho popu- 
lation was not limited. Control did not mean prevention. Continonco was impossible! 
for the masses. All good causes needed propaganda. They wanted a healthy race 
which can provide lor its children. 

Miss. Bosemeyer (Travancorc), opposing, said that contraception was used as a 
method to escape control. President Roosevelt had called it racial suicide. 

Dr. 8ukthawca/r (Bombay) said that the resolution was iunocent and it wanted 
only centres opened for those who needed it. The Bombay Municipality had foiled 
to pass a resolution for tho establishment of clinics. But men woro responsible for 
this and women suffered. She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of the matter. 

Mrs. Damodaram (Madras) said she would go oven as far as to say that even if 
unmarried girls adopted these methods, they wero hotter thou the methods at present 
in use. Children wore god’s gifts and how* could they bo properly received if they wero 
born every year V 

Mrs. Kutten Nair (Cochin), supporting the motion, ompltnslsod that birth control 
was new t to solf-eontiol. Was it morality to bring forth weaklings V Religious leaders 
must have courage to protest against Mussoliul who wanted large families as fodder 
for cannons and not against a method of saving mothers. 

Miss Mirtri (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and said that medical opinion was in 
favour of giving advise to those in real need on medical grounds. 

Miss Q*acrktr1r y opposing, ^quoted statistics to show that the rate -of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while the rate of increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cont and industrial productivity 180 per cent. So there was no ground to 
show that population outstripped production. The danger was suicide el the race and 
birth control was not accepted by the whole of the civilised world. She pleaded for 
adopting Indian methods. 

Mrs. P. Thannu Pillai (Travancorc) opined that it would lead to immorality. 

Mrs. Kate iNagpur) quoting Sir M. Viswesvarayya pleaded for birth-control. 

Dr. ftatnamma Isaac (Mysore) narrated Jier experience ol clinics lu Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came into maternity wards. 

Miss Qotncz (Travancorc) disapproved of birth-control. 

Mm. Chcriyan (Travancerc) wanted tliat the standard of life of tho masses should 
be raised. 

Mrs. Sanger congratulated the conference on tho atmosphere of tlio discussion. 
She would ask how many children the opposers iiad. Most of thorn had none. She 
was tho mother of eleven children and a trains l nurse and had worked for 21 years for 
birth control. Mrs. Hanger observed that those who opposed the resolution mostly 
represented the Christian religion ami brought forward tho argument of immorality. 
Christianity had been in existence for over hvo thousand years and had almost 
complete power in the world. if, after all that, they could not trust women with 
knowledge, then that teaching had failed. In one clinic with over 50.000 attending, 
less than one per <*ent were unmarried. It was quite possible to cnock thoso who 
came to clinics. 

Continuing, slio observed that in India the imputation iiad increased Castor than in 
any ether country. Where there was widespread misery and lack of food, thoro was 
overpopulation. To prevent the infant mortality, three factors had to bo considerod, 
namely, father’s wages, spacing of family and Hie place of tho child <in the family. 
In India out of first-liorn children, 22 per cent, died, of the fourth-born, 23 per cent, 
of tho seventh-born 33 |H>r cent, the tontii 41.3 por cent, of tho elevonth 51.4 per 
cont, and of the twelfth 59.7 per cent. Tho birth and death rates wero highest in 
India. Whilo tho average longevity was increasing in European countries, it was 
decreasing in India. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Hanger ]>ointed out that birth-control had reducod infant and 
maternal mortality and that continence could not bo imposed on thoso who were not 
ready fur it. She rend the following quotation from a book published with the appro- 
val of the Roman Catholic Church. “First of Vail, wo liavo tho right to aspect tliat 
married lives of many couples will lie vastly enriched with values, phvsical, psychic, 
and moral, of married life as it was intended by tho Creator. Burdens that test 
human onduraiico to tho utmost limit and to which all too many succumb will be 
lightened. 1 speak of burdens of poverty, inadequate income, of unemployment which 
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makes it impossible for parents to give their children and themselves food, clothing, 
housing, education and recreation which they are entitled to as children of God. I 
speak of psychological burdens, burdens of depleted physical onorgy and exhausted 
vitality, resulting from previous birth or miscarriage l burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or other organs and other conditions that threaten tho life of the 
mother in case of pregnancy. I refer to psychio burdens of uncontrollable fear, 
axiety and irritability, of rebellion against Goa and His Church for seeming to make 
demands beyond human powers to ondure.” The name of the book was “Rhythm 
babies when parents are ready” by Lee J. Latiz. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adjourned. 


Fourth Day’s Proceedings— Trivandrum— 1st. January 1936 

Violation of Sarda Act 

Mrs. Tarkunde moved to-day that tho couference viewed with dismay the frequent 
violation of the Sarda Act. It called upon the constituencies to educate public 
opinion against the custom for child marriage by holding public meetings, by distri- 
buting leaflets containing information about the existing legislation and the necessity 
for drastic measures and effective amendments to the Act, by supporting Bills in 
Legislatures for amending the Sarda Act, e. o., Mr. B. Das’s Bill before the Legislative 
Assembly and the Bill before the Travanoore Assembly. 

The mover observed that Mr. Harbilas Sarda had laid them under a deep debt 
of gratitude but the Act contained some defects which nullified tho effects of the 
measure. She suggested the necessary amendments to the Act and appealed to the 
Indian States to enact similar measures. 

Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) and Mrs. Chandy (Travancore) supported tho resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against the offondors of tho Act. 

Miss Laxaru8 (Mysore) explained tho situation in Mysore and said that women 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on the model of tho Sarda Aot, but in 
the absence of women in the Legislative Council, it had boon thrown out. She hoped 
that by next year they would be able to have the law exacted. 

The Sind delegate moved the addition of a clause to tho resolution, appealing to 
Indian States to introduce similar measures to prevent and prohibit early marriages 
as early as possible. This was accepted. 

Mrs. Narayaniamma (Travancore), Mrs. Lakahmi N. Menon (Lucknow) and Mrs. 
Chanda (Sind) supported the resolution which was carried. 


Other Resolutions 

The Conference also passed resolutions congratulating the Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having rejected Mr. Desai’s Adoption Bill and urging the early enactment of a 
legislation penalising the practice of polygamy. 

The Conference recommended to tho Special Committee to draw up a rational 
system of marriage laws which would include divorce laws. This resolution was 
supported by Mrs. Lay (Bengal), Mrs. Kamalamma (Andhra), Mrs. Thanu Filial (Tra- 
vancore), Mrs. E. V. Mathews (Travancore), Mrs. Kamalam (Malabar), and Mrs. 
Hansa Metha. 

Rural Reconstruction 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
concluded when the conference adjourned. The resolution urged. every constituency 
to carry out a constructive programme of village reconstruction in one of its villages 
at least during the year. “The industrial development of the country, stated the 
resolution, “is an essentia) factor in relieving the great problem of unemployment 
It is necessary for the Government and the people to help in every way indigenous 
industries in the country. With this end in view, the Conference urges women m 
India to encourage Swadeshi, by using articles made in the country as far as possible. 
Began Bshimat ennissa, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Ammu Sw&mmathan and Mrs. H a ns a 
Mehta spoke on the resolution. 

Franchise fob Women 

Dr. (Mr s.) Suktkmmkar (Bombay) moved the following resolution on franchise for 
mm* wrier Bin Government of n$a Aot, 1965 
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tt The Conference reiterates its disapproval of the following franchise qualifications 
for women provided under the Government of India Act and urges their modification 
m accordance with its previous memorandum, at an oarly date. 

(a) Wifehood qualifications ; * 

(b) Application condition.” 

The mover ixriniqd out that women liud not token sufficient intorcst in the matter. 
She strongly cfoieoted to the wifehood qualification. Women's right to vote in their 
own right hod to bo recognised and they should not vote as the wife of so and so. 
The way to escape from this position was by voting as literate votors. 

She explained the application condition, which insisted on women applying for 
registration as voters with ’the necessary certificate. This meant that the name of the 
voter would not appoar in the electoral lists automatically but women had to apply 
for it. She observed that the idea behind this was that woman’s place was in the home. 
She lamented the great apathy of womou towards the question aud pleaded for educat- 
ing public opiuion. 

Mrs. 8. V 1 Mukhcrji^ seconding till: resolution, observed that it was against the 
self-respect of women to vote merely us wives. The resolution was carried. 

Demand ron Direct Election 

Mrs. Aaaf Ali moved the second resolution, which ran : 

“in recording once again its sense of disappointment at the olectoriil 'proposals, 
this Conference continues to stand by its former demands for direct election, no 
separate electorates for women aud non-reservation of seats on a communal basis* 

tt lt further notes with regret the discrimination made between different provinces 
as regards the literacy qualification, e. g., Ilengal, N. W. F. l\ and Orissa” 

Til moving the resolution, Mrs. Asaf Ali explained that now the election to the 
legislative Assembly was direct but under the new Constitution it would be indirect 
and from the Provincial Councils. There was direct election by men to .the Council 
of State, but not by women. 

She observed that communal electorates were provided for men, which was deplor- 
able. Communal electorates had created havoc among men, and wheu this crept in 
among women, their united stand would disappear. She read a Jong statement issued 
by flic Women’s Indian Association on the matter. 

The new constitution had to be worked, however unsatisfactory it. might be. and 
l Mere lo ro they had a great deal of work to do. She narrated her pcrsutal experience 
at t fie last elections and observed -that the ignorance of Women about franchise was 
appalling, tiho pleaded for educating women in regard to 1 lie rigid to vote. 

Mist flow (Bengal), seconding the resolution, condemned indirect election aud 
communal electorates, llie resolution was coined. 


Women and the Ukfoiimkd Constitution 

Mrs. Doctor (Dombay) moved the following resolution : “While wc nro convinced 
that mo new powers given to womou by the Government of India Act arc not adequate 
♦Jus Conference exhorts ali women to take the fullest advantage of such powers as 
they Jiavo obtained..* ** 1 

Mrs. ComsitM, seconding the resolution, said that almost twenty years of work for 
securing this right lias reached its climax. She pleaded that meu and women should 
be treated alike. 

Cudor tho now Constitution 55 women must bo in the Councils all over India. The 
different political parties would no doubt, bo Working, but they hud to work for them- 
selves hi tlio matter of enrolment of voters. This was a spiritual responsibility aud 
they had to undertake it. She suggested methods or work in the matter. 

oho said tliat the constitution encouraged terrible communal ism. fcilio lamented that 
she could vote only for a European and not for iior Indian sister or brother. This 
they might bo aide to oUmioato after agitation. The resolution was carried, 

Mus. Saxo eh Thanked 


fr T! ro l MWC ^ a joto of thanks to Mrs. Sanger and paid a tribute to her 

I nf of women. Mrs. Hoy said that Mrs. Saugor’s 

presence at the Confomnoo was a , gnat inspiration to tlio members. 

Mis Sanyr said that she deeply appreciated the welcome and the tributo paid to 

“* 1 <!Ud ° fS,xl (l ‘° ' ,riuci J ,Ius of nrth-oontroL 
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Fifth Day'* Proceeding* — Trivandum— 2nd January 1936 

Child Labour in Shops 

The final session of the Conference was held this morning. A Japanese visitor, 
Dr. Kora, attended the Conforonco to-day. Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) moved tlio following 
resolution on child labour and hours of work 

“This Conference wholo-heartcdly supports Mr. Bakliale’s Bill introduced in tho 
Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit employment of children under 12 in shops and 
urges that all-India legislation on similar lines limiting the hours of work and fixing 
the minimum age of children in non-industrial undertakings be introduced.’ 1 ’ 

The movor spoke on conditions of work in Bombay, where boys wero employed in 
restaurants and hotols without any regulated hours or wages. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa (Madras), seconding tho resolution spoke of the miserable conditions 
of work and tho life of boys working in boodi factories. Boys under 12 were employ- 
ed in these factories under unhoaltliy conditions and boys were veritable little slaves. 

Miss Copeland and Miss Van Owen supported the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The President then announced the results of tho election : Mrs. Mukhcrjoc, 
Chairwoman, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, Honorary Organising Secretary, Mrs. 0. J. 
Bahadurji. Treasurer (uncontested) : Miss Reuben, Secretary of the Education Section 
(uncontestod), Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) was elected Secretary of the Social Section 
(uncontosted). Tho following wore elected Vice-Presidents for 10110 Rani Lakshmihai 
Rajawade, Mrs. Ilansa Mehta, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Humid Ali, Mrs. M. E. 
Cousins and Mrs. Kunjan Pillai. 

Bringing tho Conference to a close Her Highness the Maharani made the follow- 
ing speech 

tt We have now come to tho end of our labours and looking back on this week of dis- 
cussion, wo may well claim that remarkable unanimity of thought and programme has 
manifested itself. As in tho past conferences, so in this, we have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of the urgent problems that confront us. The fashioning of 
a United India through tho medium of a common language, the creation of an effec- 
tive womanhood by moans of rcorgaised education, physical, mental and vocational, 
tho removal of tho legal and social obstacles that detract from our status and 
hamper the growth of personality, aud the formation of a policy designed to re- 
suscitate rural life have occupied our attention. As to tho methods of reconstruction 
wo have made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of information so that the 
use of indigenous manufactures may bo actively encouraged. We have also dealt 
with questions of wider import like tho position of woman in the world of labour 
and finally wo have emphasised the paramount need of co-operation between women 
of tho East and tho West and of that peace and world harmony without which no 

advanco is possiblo. Differences of opinion have arisen on very few topics like 

birth-control but I venture to hope that such divergences of view, which are 
inevitable in an All-India organisation like ours, will not weaken our cause, but 
will call forth toloraneo of other points of view ami of a recognition that the 
methods may differ but tho end is the same. We have expressed our views on the 
political position accorded to women under the new constitution and while we have 
reiterated our demand for fair play and our disapproval of separate electorates, we 
nave affirmed our determination to make tho most of what has been obtained. 

. “Useful as all this work has boon, tho value of the Conforeuco consists as much 
m the establishment of contacts l>otwoen women from all parts of India and the 
revelation of their oneness of ultimate purpose based on the fundamental unity of 

°ur heritage ; members of this conference have not only met for work but 

»so i n man y social gatherings and I trust our guests have seen something 
m the country of which wo are very proud and found that our welcome 
bas boon warm, whatever may have been our shortcomings in expressing 
h m terms of convenience and comfort. This conference has literally 
assembled women from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. May it not he regarded as a 
^ymbol and precursor of the outer and inner union of India V It is with that thought 
and that aspiration that I conclude this Conference and bid you all good-bye while 
banking you for that mutual eoroporation and spirit of give and take, without which 
mo success of this gathering would have been impossible. 

f ^rs. Mukhcrjoc has spared herself no pains to ensure the success of this Con- 
wcnco. Sho camo hero in advance and much spade work had fallen to her. To tho 
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indefatigablo Chairwoman of the Reception Committee and Hiss Watts and their ool- 
leagues, Whoso untiring exertions are well-known, to Mrs. Faridoonji whoso service 
and ^itidanoe have been of inestimable value and to the members of the Standing Com- 
mit w* 1 4 .i? ur do ^ ^ personal thankfulness must be acknowledged with gratitude . 

with a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Mukherji, the greetings conveyed by the 
Japanese delegate and the felicitous replies of Miss Muriel Lester, Miss Solomon and 
Mrs. Hindikoper, the tenth sossion of the Conference came to a close* 


Simla Women's Conference 

The annual autumn meeting of the Simla constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference was held on the 21>t. September 1935 at the Arya Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah Nate ax presided. There was a good gathering of over 500 women, 
comprising of all castes and creeds. It was noteworthy that a greater proportion 
of them were from the city. Mrs. Kasturibhai Gandhi also attended the conference 
and was given a rousing welcome. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur welcomed those present and introduced Begum Shah 
Nawaz x who then delivered her address. She rejoiced at the progress made by the 
All-India Women’s Conference during the ten years of its existence, 'and perhaps 
much more was to be accomplished. She laid special stress on the unity among the 
womanhood of India in all matters pertaining to their and their children’s welfare, 
and believed that this sprit of unity would t>e the salvation of India. 8he gave an 
interesting account of her recent labours in Oeneva and told the audience of the 
wonderful work the women all over the European world and America were doing. 
The Begum Saheba emphasized the importance of Indian women taking their rightful 
place in this international labour of love. 

The conference passed a number of important resolutions. The resolution moved 
from the chair stated : “This conference lends its whole-hearted support once more 
to the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Children now 
before the Punjab Legislature, and was unanimously adopted. 

Tho oonferenoe expressed its profound disapproval of the methods of enfranchi- 
sement election ana representation relating to women in the new constitution as 
being against what the organized women of India have stood for from the very 
beginning. The conference also requested the British Parliament to safeguard the 
interests of women by making provision in the Instrument of Instructions that 
are to be framed for the Governor-General and Governors, that women should be 
given chances of association in the administration of every province as well as the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of Education, Health and Labour. 
Provision should also be made for at least one woman to be appointed to each 
provincial Publio Service Commission. w 

It waB resolved to forward copy of this resolution to the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State. 

The conference expressed its approval of the principles underlying the following 
Bills before the Legislative Assembly: (1) Tho Bill to validate marriages between 
different castes of Hindus: (2) the Bill to amend Hindu Law governing Hindu womens 
right to Property ; (3) the Bill to make provision for the application of the Moslem 
Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems in British India: and (4^ the Bill to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in Indian States. 

The oonferenoe resolved to appeal to the puhlio for funds to organise a central 
offloe at Belhi with a paid staff, which was recommended by the Standing Committee 
at its meeting in Poona. 

In order to ensure better physio, perfeot health and beauty of the ooming genera- 
tion the oonfefenoe adopted * resolution for carrying out ey etwn a tto Wan* 00 
food vetoes whenever and wherever possible and in particular of women. 

finally the oonferenoe oalled upon everybody, in parttonlar women, to any 
aa far aa possible only Indian made gooda for personal and hooae-hud nee. ltm*m 
n apodal meal for nee of Uadi, beoaoae the greeter the ole of fchafi, toe pom* 
the eoonondo help rendered to the poor vfflagers. 



The Madras Women’s Conference 

“The highest benodiction I can givo yon at your Conference is that you may your- 
self, of your Own action, vision, strength, wisdom and courage, expedite the day when 
women's organisations In India will go grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women will have once fgain resumed the groat and noble destiny of being tho half of 
the nation and the half that loads tho vanguard of progressive measures of life”, said 
Mrs. Saronni Naidu, opening tho teuth session of tho * Madras constituency of tho 
All-India Women's Conference held at the National Girls' High School, Madras on tho 
19th. October 1935. 

There was a large gathering of ladies of different communities and Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins picsided ovor the .session. 

After prayer by Srimati G. Visaiakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Alatnelu Jayarama Aiyar 
Chairwoman of tho Reception Committee, oxteudod a hearty weloomo to all tho dele- 
gates and visitors to the Conference. 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi thon proposed Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins to the chair. 
Mrs. Cousins, she said, had been in their midst all those years and it was she who 
had laid the foundation of many organisations working for women’s uplift In the 
country. It was a source of great pleasure to them, she said, to have in their midst 
Mrs. Sarojini, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, tho politician.” She 
requested Mrs. Sarojini to declare tho Conference open. 

Mrs. Naidu’s opening Speech 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu , in tho courso of her speech, exhorted the women of India 
to shed their inferiority complex and take their rightful place in the life of the nation 
so that the neod for such conferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
oxist. Sho had, she said, made a concession in favour of her own sex in consenting to 
address them on tho occasion ; for she had made it a rule before coming to Madras 
not to make any speech. But it seemed that tho student population had established a 
sort of prescriptive right on her time and energy— perhaps, they were not far wrong. 
She always preferred, if preference sho had, to speak to the younger generation. She 
was ‘a very sick woman’ though she might not look it ; and it was thought sho 
might drop down dead in the midst of somo speech— sho was sure tboy would not 
like that to happen then— (voices : no, no)— and she had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at public moetings. That, no doubt, was, sho said, a very wholo- 
somo training for one whose ill-luck it was to speak in season and out of soason, 
everywhere, suitable or unsuitable. But on this occasion her heart would not let her 
rest until sho had taken some little part in tho function. Her only anxiety now was 
how on her return to Hyderabad, her mother city, sho could face her sistors there 
whose request to her to speak at somo conference she said she evaded, though sho 
found It possible to address a gathering in Madras, her moth or- in -law city. (Laughter.) 

Tho whole social reform movement, she said, had had its inception in Madras 
and among tho women of Madras. Its cradle was here, its dreams were dreamt hero 
and sacrifices in tho cause wero made hero. Sho was happy that they wore having 
for their President on the occasion Mrs. Cousins “that large-gcartcd woman, Irish by 
birth but world-wide in outlook, to whose great onthusiasm aud devotion this confe- 
rence owes its origin.” 

Speaking of herself, Mrs. Sarojini said that she was one of those heterodox persons 
who nover believed— sue hoped they would never believe either -that womon’s move- 
ment was an isolated tiling “that had to be supported, fostered, nursed and given 
tonics to ran soundly.’ “Tho wholo justification for any women's movement in any 
part of the world” she said, “is that it is deliberately and consciously merely a 
temporary phase of the work for the consolidation of the position of women, in order 
to enable them to take their part in the life of the world. It is only in that spirit 
that I ever participate in any gathering puroly of women. I hoar a great deal in 
o tlier parts of the world of feminism, womon’s part, women’s movement and woraon’s 
point of view. I have never understood the moaning of this limitation, the segrega- 
tion, the deliberate disinheritance of womanhood from tho common inalienable right 
°f humanity. In India, more than in any other country, must wo realise this funda- 
mental fact that women cannot bo isolated from the common life of tho nation. 
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To-dav, when wo meet in women’s gatherings to discuss questions of educational 
)K>licy or social reform or political rights, wo must boar in mind that, when wo nso 
the word ‘women 1 wo dare not use it iu tho sonso of a soparatistdoftnition or as 
something hedged round by any limitation. But womon meeting os women can only do 
so t daro only do so, by the reaffirmation of thoir faith in thoir own destiny and their 
being part of tho common nationhood, the common purpose, tho common strumrlo and 
common achiovemcllt ,, 6,6 

Whatever women might think iu their moments of bitterness, womon, at any 
rate, in India, should realise that they were not working towards any now ideal. 
They were workitig towards the rcmembranco of an aneiont idoal that was tho 
fundamental virtue of Indian civilisation. That there was a need for reminding 
thomsolvcs about it was tho penance they had to make for their abrogation of thoir 
own destiny. She was not one of . those who believed that woman was a down- 
trodden creature. She was not ono of those who over suffered from that dreadful 
inferiority complex that looked outside her own strength for her own regeneration 
or deliverance. “To say that we are smothered by man-made laws”, sho ndded “that 
wo arc trampled by man-made condition, that wo arc imprisoned by man-made 
injustices, is to deny ourselves that element of Godhead which croatcs its own 
destiny. Therefore, I think that tho time has oomo when Indian women, at all 
events, should make the great rcaflirraation that women is indivisihly tho 
huuit of tho humanity, and that sho legislates for her own destiny and 

that she creates ideals and policies for her country’s emancipation and 

progress. But to sit with folded hands, to say you arc not allowed to 
do this, or that, that tho professions arc not open to you, that economically yon are 
slaves, that you are hidebound by conditions and conventions— this is to aeknowlod^o 
a lack of self-respect that makes you feel wrongly that you arc dependent for vonr 
very elementary women’s heritage on tho whims of those to whom you yourselves 
in years and generations of weakness and love of ease and protection have given 
your destiny to keep and mould or mar. The whole purpose of this women’s 
conference is much greater than what appear on the printed page of your roport or 
tho text of your resolutions. These resolutions are very minor things. Franchise 
education, removal of disabilities of inheritance and all those things are merely 
symptomatic. They are little counters which express your whole conception of the 
larger life that women should lead. But there would bo no need for tlioso resolutions 
if there was ono single resolution carried into action. That resolution is literally in 
tho dictionary meaning of the word,— the resolution, that womon will wipo out from 
thoir forehead the label of their self-confessed inferiority, which is unreal that 
they will wipo out tho idea and language of dependence, that they will not ’assert 
their rights but fulfil their duty. There is a vast difference betweon assertion of a 
right and assuming of a responsibility. The wholojdoa that we must fight for our rights, 
that there must be a battle and a militant organisation to socuro our rights is a 
very obsolete idea to my mind. What is necessary for- us is, I think, tho conception 
of tho dignity of being an indivisible section of humanity. Wo should quietly, 
without fuss, without that sonso of demanding limelight and’ publicity for what wo 
consider to bo our bravo effort and our militant assertion of our rights, step into 
the place that has always been ours. There is no need for bitterness, for fear or 
for a quarrel between man and woman. There need bo no senso of being over- 
whelmed by the difficulties of the situation. There is necessity only for resolution on 
the part of women that they shall bo women of tho highest stature of their 
womanhood.” 

All over India and all over tho world, Mrs. Sarojini proceeding said, thoro wore 
women doing what was considered miraculous things. But in reality, thoy wore not 
miraculous things ; thoy should bo normal tilings so far as they wore concerned. Why 
should they consider it exceptional, remarkable or miraculous things that in their 
brothers, fathers or sons were considered normal or ordinarv ? Whv should any more 
attention bo paid to it than would be paid to a man in similar circumstances ? They 
should roaliso that thoy wore but normal things and that thoy were but taking thoir 
rightful place in the scheme of things. Then and only then would thoy have under- 
stood tho real meaning of education and equality in national lifo. 

Education, sho said, was a matter not of buildings, or curricula or teachers. It 
was a thing tn tho self of a person. It was tho drawing out of ono’s self all that 
was best and highest in ono. TUoso dealing with oducation should, therefore, be 
careful and not accept tho outworn conventional definitions of education but realise 
that it was “a real, palpitating persoual contribution to life by the individual, an 
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adding to the beauty of life, to the intensity and oolonr of life, to making life as 
wide as the ocoean, as high as the sky, as brilliant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children, as brave as the sacrifice of every mother in the world.” 
Then, there was the question of social reform. Ideas were changing rapidly ; condi- 
tions also varied in different places. If the problem in one place was the purdah, 
in another the problem was terrible hide-bound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education. Tlie solution, therefore, was 
i to be determined by local conditions. But, in a general way, all social 
reform should help the individual to the fullest expression of his or herself. That each 
generation should solve its own social problems seemed, to her mind, to be the right 
spirit in which social reform should be carried on. 

In carrying on their work, Mrs. Sarojini suggested, they should take all these 
matters into consideration. If they did, very soon there would ho no need for social 
reform or women's conferences. The less they spoke or held meetings, the more 
frequent should be the opportunities for thefr energies to transmute themselves into 
action. tt Women in India, she said, u seem to be catching a deadly disease from 
men, the most infectious of diseases— love of meetings and speeches (laughter). 
Wherever two or three Indians gather, there must be a President, a speaker and 
if not an audience, as some friend put it ‘an audien’ (renewed laughter). If there 
should be meetings at all, they should be not for passing resolutions or making 
speeches but for recording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for inter- 
changing ideas and experience and transmuting all into further successes. 

“When the first meeting of this Conference took place in Poona with the Maharani 
of Baroda in the chair”, Mrs. Naidu said concluding, “when a group of womon from 
different parts of India gathered together to form the nucleus of what now has 
become not merely an All-India organisation, but one that counts outside the fron- 
tiers of India, my one hope and prayer was that the day might soon come when the 
highest tribute that this Conference could pay itself would bo to write its own 
epitaph. I am looking forward to that day and I hopo it will come very quickly 
before the rest of my hair turns white. I want to bo present on that occasion when 
our friends, the Maharani of Baroda, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Margaret 
CouBins and ali the presidents of this Conference, will gather together and say, ‘We 
who have lived and given our life for this work aro now ready to die because no longer 
do the women of India need the protection of a women’s organisation. They are so 
consolidated in their strength, courago and ability that they can take their proper 
part in the common life of the nation, in the economic deliverance of the country, 
in the educational regeneration of the poo pic, in the social reconstruction of Iiidia. 
In all these great matters of vital import in the lire of the nation, there is now no 
sex inequality, no sex isolation, no sex disability, but thorn is unity of vision, action, 
sacrifice and service.” Therefore, I say, the only benediction 1 can give you at your 
conference is that you may yourself, by your own action, vision, strength, wisdom 
and courage expedite the day when women’s organisations in India will go grandly to 
their resting place because Indian women will have once again losumed the great 
and noble destiny of being the half of the nation,— the half that loads the vanguard 
of progressive measures of life.” (applause). 

She then declared the Conference open. 

PllK. SI CESTUI- AliDKESS 

Mrs. Cousins then delivered her presidential address, in the corn so of which 
she said : 

1 thank you sincerely for the honour you have dono in asking me to preside over 
your deliberations this year. Such opportunities of service are our certificates of 
merit in our Convocations of Women. 

We women who have extended our mothering influence beyond the realm of the 
four walls of our homes to public affairs have done so because we find that the 
great subjects of health, education, the status of women, economic, political, religious, 
and legal and the freedom of the country, iuterpenctiate our lives in the home, 
help or hinder us in our great vocation of mothering the race and living out our 
own individual lives happily and valuably. 

When I sent out the first letter in 1920 inviting women to co-operate in a 
joint effort to improve our Indian conditions, I think my only claim to praise was 
that I was courageous enough to risk failure in seeking to rally women to unite and 
to travel to a central place to discuss matters pertaining to their own. interests 
without coming in the wake of some gathering of menfolk. That act of courage has 
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been nobly upheld. Through the conferences of these ten years the awakened woman- 
hood of India has been woven by the shuttle of trains back and forth through this 
vast country into a single khaddar fabric. The women of the country now know 
one another, they honour one another, they think things out together, they 
follow leadership, they inititate new schemes such as the Home Science College, 
the Mysore Five Year Plan, the memorandum on women's status in the new 
Constitution, legislation for the abolition of child marriage, for equal rights 
of inheritance, health measures, and labour reforms. All these things have 
grown out of the seed set in the fertile soil of Madras where there has always 
been social, communal and educational unity between the women of this city and 
where men have honoured women by doing what women pointed out to be useful 
necessary steps in national progress. 

As an assembly of Madras city women we are proud that Madras is now giving 
compulsory primary education to every boy and girl in the city. But we want 
improvement in the education itself, more alignment of it to the lives and homes of 
the children, more balance of training of the head. We also want facilities for 
teaching Hindi as it is the language which is known to three-quarters of the people 
of India. South India alone cannot spent with the rest of India. Therefore it is 
imperative that the teaching of Hindi should be permitted and financially aided in 
all these schools of Madras City and thus become the model for the whole presidency. 
We, women, are for unity, therefore for unity of language also. Everything shows 
that Hindi is the most natural, the most easily acquired language for our people, 
and especially for our women, to learn as a service towards national unity. 

Alas, while wo view the condition of primary education here with certain satis- 
faction, there has been failure in liquidating the illiteracy of the country, for the 
rate of India’s literacy is still not 10 per cent ! Such a figure makes one almost 
despair. A visit to the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin heartens one up, so 
determined are the people there to have education as their birthright apart altogether 
from its connection with employment. I found that 70 per cent of the girls of 
Cochin are going to school, ff literacy has become practical for the people of Kerala, 
why cannot it be so for the people of the Madras Presidency ? Is it because the Govern- 
ment. spends only 5 per cent of its total revenue on education ? But apart from that, 
if only each person who can read or write would teach 13 other people to do so, 
the burden of illiteracy would be removed within ten years. Those who have had 
the advantage of literacy have not sufficiently taken to heart their responsibility to 
share their knowledge with others as a sacred trust. 

On the subject of co-education. Madras City has shown good sense. In it we find 
boys and girls learning together in schools" of all stages and also in all classes of 
the colleges. We also find separate schools and colleges for the two sexes. People send 
their children according to convenience of locality, expense, faith, and not by fears 
and prohibitions connected with sex. 

We called for medical inspection of school children this time ten years ago. It is 
one of our resolutions to-day. The health of women is appallingly bad. The new 
generation is growing up without improvement. Again, I must point out the scanda- 
lously low amount spent on Health out of the revenue of the country. While 55 per 
cent is spent on Military and Police, only one per cent is spent on the Public Health as 
Mr. Coatman states in his book ‘"India In 192S”, h Government publication. The report 
on Public Health by Col. Bussell, published last week, gives the infantile mortally 
rate as 170 per thousand. Diseases and deaths of mothers are abnormally high in an 
equal degree. With all this, the population is increasing at a rate that makes greater 
poverty inevitable. Our All-India sessions have for the past three years asked the 
Public Health authorities to make scientific information and equipment available to 
parents desiring to regulate the size of their families according to their means and 
health. Col. Russell’s words on the subject are very important. He says: “What 
ought to be remembered is that by practising certain methods included under the 
term "birth control’ it is possible not only to save the lives of many infants now 
doomed to death, but to lessen a terrible amount of suffering, illness and death 
which are the lot of thousands of mothers Of all ages in this country. If these aspects 
of the question are kept in mind, much of the controversy on this subject would 
quickly disappear and the real value of birth-centrol as an important faotor in pre- 
ventive medicine would be recognised.” 

We women keep pressing for reforms in our inheritance rights. We have put 
our grievances specially before the Hindu Law Reform Association and Sir G. 
Madgaonkar, so that we may have the support and experience of those learned jurists 
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in drafting Bills to secure just eoonomio rights. Bat 1 feel that we have not 
ourselves sufficiently acquainted with the liying oonditions of the working cla m 
women in # either town or country. They are our sisters of the masses. They are 
heart-rendiogly poor. As we link ourselves with them, we shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more equal ana equitable distribution of the 
wealth and the necessaries of life to all. This is the problem demanding solution from 
the whole world. Our late great leader in Madras, Dr. Annie Besant, summed all 
these things np for us when she wrote: tt Be it ours to maintain that the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the numbers of its great proprietors, on the wealth of 
its great capitalists, on the splendour of its nobles, but -on the absenoe of poverty 
amonp its peoples, on the education of the masses, on the universality of enjoyment 

I will conclude by referring women's attitude towards the freedom of their coun- 
ty. The new constitution imposed on India is a new make of shoe, but it still 
pinches. How are we women going to walk in it ? Just as the nationalist organisa- 
tion, the Congress, is going to do, use it as best we can, under protest to exhibit 
and remove ins inadequacies and mjustioes and at all steps to practise all the duties 
and techniques of citizenship. This time ten years ago we had not a single woman 
Legislative Council member. To-day Madras City is represented by a woman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidate in open election. Not only this, 
hut the new Bill compels India to have at least forty women Councillors in the new 
constitution, six in the Counoil of State and opportunities for any number of more 
women' to stand for unreserved seats. Of course, we women are disgusted that oom- 
munal electorates have been thrust on us against our will, that we stand before the 
world with the mark of inferiority oomplex on us through this imposed reservation 
of seats for women as if that was the only way in whioh women could. have got in- 
to Council and that men being the majority of voters would never have returned 
women, that to possess property or to possess a property-qualified husband is the 
main qualification whioh may increase the number of women voters from half a 
million to five millions. These things are utterly repugnant to us, but all these women 
voters will be included when adult suffrage * comes and in enrolling ourselves aB I 
think each qualified woman should, we are covering part of the ground we still de- 
mand. Let some of our women stand for unreserved seats and win them. Let us 
value our votes whether we like the way we have got it or not and then go On 
agitating for reforming our qualification. The India Bill gives us women more an earlier 
chanoe of reforming our qualifications, electorates and rules of voting than it does 
to men. Let us vote for women who will put the freedom of the. country as the 
first essential of all fundamentally successful educational, social, rural and political 
reforms. 


Resolutions 

The meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact business. 

Mrs. Kamala Danodaran presented the annual report of the conference. The 
Conference in March last adopted a resolution urging the appointment of a commission 
to inquire infB the legal disabilities of women and also that the commission should 
be strongly represented by women. The conference also took up the question of 
franchise and similar matters. 

Mrs. Kuriyan presented the report of the Leprosy Relief Council. The Counoil 
opened two ofinios in the oity, one in Choolai and one in Triplicane and for the 
period ending Maroh last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two-thirds were 
children. 

Mrs. Jinarajadaea spoke on the work of the Children’s Aid Society which was 
conducting two remand hbmes. one for boys and one for girls and also a club for 
boys discharged from certified schools. The latter were trained and equipped for 
jobs. 

Mm. Rakmath Umsa Begum spoke on the educational side of the oonferenoe work 
and urged the importance or physical training for girls and the provision of nud-oav 
mesh to school children. She also pleaded that medical inspection of children should 

Srmati 0. VuaiaktM read a survey of toe work of the "Vroman’B Man Aaio- 
eiation ainoe its inception in 1917. The Association, ahe eaid, had to-day fccty . mar 
ohes in T udfr and .was also to many important foreign womens orgwiaeuow 

throughout the world. 
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BrmmaOU 8ubhadra Ckenchiah read a report on the work of the Harijan Sevak 
Baugh (Madias City Branch) for the year ending September 30. 1935. 

Mrs. T. V. Ramamurthi presented a report on th* work of Avvai Home and 
Orphanage in Mylapore. 


BSPSBSKBTinON AND FbAKCHISB 


The conference adopted a resolution on franchise, regretting that the new 
powers given to women by the India Act were not adequate and exhorting women 
to make the fullest use of such powers as they had obtained. In particular it called 
upon aU educated women to see that all women qualified for the vote should apply 
for registration of their names on the electoral rolls and should use their votes to 
the best advantage. 

The conference also recommended that in the Instrument of Instructions that are 
to be framed for the Governor-General and the Governors that women should be 
given chances of association in the administration of every province as well as in the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of education, health and labour 
and provision should be made for at least one women to be appointed to each provin- 
cial Public Servioo Commission. 


The conference adopted the following resolution : 

This conference deplores that property has been made the main basis for qualifica- 
tion for membership of the Council of State to the exclusion of educational qualifica- 
tion. We totally disapprove of the method of election for the women’s seats in the 
Counoil of State. 


Educational Questions 

The conference recommended that careful instruction in Social Hygiene should be 
provided for girls and boys in High School classes. 

A third resolution reiterated the resolution passed by the conference in the pre- 
vious years on the subject of Cinema control and urged that the conference should 
be represented on Hie Film Appraisal Board. 

The conference urged on the Government to provide adequate grants for compul- 
sory medical inspection of gills and boys in High 8ohool classes. 

This conference reoommends that a proper place should be given in the curriculum 
of schools for the training of children for civic duties and responsibilities. 

Mrs. Muthulalahi Rtddy moved 1 that this conference appeals to the public of 
Madras to liberally contribute towards the construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls* High School, Mylapore, which has a strength of over 650 girls, of all 
olasses and castes, and is the only aided Hindu Girls High School in the city of 
Madras. 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi said that the institution had been in existence for over 
60 years doing good work. It was now educating over 100 poor girls on fee conce- 
ssions. The institution was popular and the temporary sheds constructed had collapsed 
on aooount of the reoent rains. Therefore it was an imperative necessity that there 
Bhould be a permanent building for the school and for which funds were needed. 
She referred to the generosity of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in running the institu- 
tion and appealed for public support. 

Mrs. N. V. Raghavan seconded the resolution which was duly carried. 

“This conference strongly reoommends to Government to encourage the teaching 
of Hindi in schools and colleges (as a unifying medium) for the peoples of India.” 

“This conference urges ou the departments of education and of TuUio Health and 
Looal Boards and Municipalities to teach first aid to all students and oitisena.” 


Tbs IiALT-ExHZonAN Coniuct 


Dr. MmtMakahwU Beddi moved; 

“This conference strongly condemns the aggressive attack by Italy on the Abyssi- 
nian peop l e and appeals to all' nations to support and strengthen the League in its 




Dr. MmR m i mk a kmi RmUi nod that some tone ago women sent a jeint 
dim to the League expressing themselves against any wars.v Italy now 
nue mien weapons of warfare against Abyamnia with a view to. i 
Feoula inlndU who were wedded to the principle of an 

m juncture to bring shout 
The xasotation was s ec onde d by Mia. Am su Bwa nmatk a* 
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Mrs. Chums, ipesMng on the resolution mid. tbit jn . the League 
which represented 57 different nations of the world, they had been trnnr to natal 
whit wan oalled collective security. According to a Covenant o! the Imgp B i o f 
Nations, no nation whioh was a member of the League mid wage war wtto 
another nation, also a member of the League. Both Italy and Abyaamia were new 
members of the League and. something should be done either by fliplomaqy O f jJ 
arrangement or by ohange of heart in order that Italy would be oontent with some 
concessions die might get Ah the world was against war, especially women, Mkns 
who believed in Aumsa had particularly great sympathy with Abyssinia politically, 
religiously and humanly. The resolution was unammousfr adopted. 

Bsroax os Hindu Law 


The conference repeated the resolution adopted by it in the previons year refe rring 
to the injustice done to women in marriage laws and inheritance rights and argon 
that immediate legislation should be undertaken to amend the Hindu laws on the 
Question bo as to m wlra them iust and eauitable. 

The oonferenoe deplored me action of the Mysore State in rejecting legislation to 
prevent ohhd marriage and urged members of the ABBembly to support me amend- 
ments to the Sards Aot introduced by Mr. Bose in. order to render the Act effective. 

Another resolution welcomed the reoent legislation for the olosure of bromde and 
urged women offioers should be appointed for enforcing the Aot and for undertaking 
preventive and rescue work. M . . 

The oonferenoe also adopted resolutions urging on the authorities me need te 
tackle the beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the Madras Corporation 
that adequate sanitary conveniences should be provided at suitable distances thro ng* 
oat the City. The oonferenoe pointed out to parents the danger of attaining children 
with valuable jewels, urged women to invest their money in savings banks and on 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery. It called upon the publio 
to use and encourage khaddar aud Swadeshi and to eradicate untouchabuity. 

With the singing of National songs the Conference concluded. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The anneal oonferenoe of the Travancore Branch of the All-India Women's Con- 
ference was held on the 10th. October 1935 in the Viotona Jubilee Town Hall, 
Triv andrum. Miu Sally Coey of the Chriathava Mahilalyam, Alwaye, presided. 

After prayer song, Mrs. Devathikhamony weloomed the delewtee, Oeftaridmt 
and the gathering, lu the course of her address, she referred to the work of the 


constituency was concerned with social And educational work. Ttosoonieienoe was* 
preparation ror the All-India Conference where thwr ,l«^t talento o^d l)e town 
out &e thanked Hia Highness the Maharaja and the Qovmtmmt tor 
support and hoped that Travancore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All-India Conference being held in Tnvandrum. , . 

She referred to the resolutions before me Oonferenoe like compulsory primary 
education, reservation of seats in legislature and representation in , sem<^md die 
opined *ba.t emotion and impulse had to be subordinated to reason in achieving these 

° £j B^ports of the work of the All-India Conference of Travancore constituency and 
of sub-constituencies were then read. 

IPnAdratial Address 

Miss Ballu Con. in her address, observed that the main. purpose of th e gonf er- 
eooe was to and plan for the happiness of themselves sad their riatan all 
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onr the world. Indian women were not isolated in their straggle against disahSttiea. 
Post-war Europe was not very different from India. Women suffered from dishar- 
mony mid dissatisfaction, and unrest. Progress was always thought in terms of 
statics where actually it was moving. Freedom was not lioence and had its own 
limitations and was conditioned by discipline Freedom must be coupled with honesty 
and integrity. Discipline of Indian women would endure for ever and would afford 
them stamina and poise of character at a time of crisis. They had now to deal with 
commonplace and humdrum questions whioh required patient endeavour for the 
progress of the millions. This called for steady work and a new kind of discipline. 
They had to reoogniSe that they had to fight as well as* submit. Geographically, India 
was unstated for learning discipline and had to look for guidance from other countries. 

In evolving the new discipline, they had to concentrate on particular objects. But 
they must have disinterested sympathy for common ideals and objects. 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with her environments and 
develop the inetinots of compassion and service. The work was in villages and 
training in civic duties and home science must be imparted. 8he then gave an 
account of the work done by Christhava Mahilalayam. 

After speeches in English and Malayalanc by Srimathi Sharada and Mrs. Kamalabai 
Vein Pillai and nomination of standing committee members; and delegates to the All- 
India Conference, the morning session terminated. 

Res o lutioni 

A resolution which evoked keen discussion was to the effect that since very little 
is known of the effects of birth control on the nation it was undesirable to encourage 
the opening of birth control clinics. The resolution was declared carried, one amend- 
ment having been lost. Three consecutive sessions of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference had passed resolutions supporting birth oontrol, though they wanted provision 
against abuses of the methods. 

The Conference also passed eleven other resolutions. Loyalty resolutions were 
moved from the chair and passed, all standing. 

The Conference sleeted Srimathi K. Eswariamma to the Standing Committee and 
Anna Chandy, Isha Bibi, Annadavalliammal, Mrs. Lukose and K. C. Arm amnia were 
elected delegates to the All-India Conference. 

One resolution expressed strong disapproval of the pernicious dowry system and 
appealed to all members to educate public opinion to eradicate the evil. Another 
urged the importance of village reconstruction in the progress of State and requested 
the Government to organise a comprehensive scheme of village reconstruction making 
provision inter alia for the improvement of agriculture and cottage industries on a 
co-operative basis. The Conference strongly opined that primary education should be 
made compulsory throughout the State. It urged the need for spread of adult 
education and called on the Government to establish night schools and circulating 
libraries therefor. The Conference requested that provision should be made for 
adequate representation of women in all grades of public service and also both 
Houses of Travanoore Legislature. 

With the president’s concluding speeoh, the Conference came to a close. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 


The ninth session of the Hyderabad Women’s Conference was held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on the 1st. November 1935 under the presidentship of the Rani of 
Wanaparthi at “Rasheer Bagh Palace.” 

After prayer, Princess Durre Shehwar, heir-apparent’s wife, opened the Conference 
with the following speeoh 

It is with very great pleasure that I open this Conference. It is a souroe of joy 
to me to see our women earnestly pursuing the path of progress and it is my 
sincere prayer that the educational and social aims and objects of this Conference 
may prosper and prove suooessful 

Thereafter the President delivered the address* 
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fiwidtfttial AUnn 

She drat referred to the demise of Nawab WaH-ud-Dowla and expressed her sym- 
pdthy with Begum Sahiba Wali-ud-Dowla, the President of the Association. Proceed- 
ing she said: 

It is very encouraging to see that, within a decade, the women of Hyderabad have 
advanced much in the task of educational and social uplift I sincerely hope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of India in the 
advancement of her women. 

With the strenuous efforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs. Bustomji Faridoonji and other 
tnembets of this association, there is a good deal of progressive work being oarried 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present here to oo-operate with them and help the Association m every 
possible way. It is no use passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis- 
ing them in yonr every day life. Bo to achieve the aim, your full co-operation and 
willing service is necessary. There should J>e no distinction of caste or creed. Maho- 
medans, Hindus, Zorastrians, and Christians all must join together and try to achieve 
our ideals. By this I do not ask * you to give up your religious tenets and Mindly 
follow every principle, but take the best from the East and adopt the best from the 
West and thus liberalise and broaden our social f&brio and through it try to serve 
our sistero and our country with selfless devotion. Let us all with one voice Btrive for 
the welfare of the present and the future generation of our State. I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute their mite to achieve the common object 

We should strive to create public sympathy and interest in our favour. I humbly 
pray that our benevolent Ruler, His Exalted Highness* the Nizam and his benign Gov- 
ernment will co-operate with our efforts and facilitate our work. But the real help should 
come from the public for it is we who are to he benefited. Many an obstacle lies in our 
path for progress, but it is with perservanoe and mutual oo-operatiou that we can over- 
come all the difficulties. I need not say that the expenditure will be great, and the eco- 
nomic depression which has been hanging over us for the past few years is a set-back, to 
further progress. But still I am confident Hist the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad, 
will not shirk their responsibility for helping the oanse of their fellow sisters. Borne 
of the ladies of our city may not have the chances of doing much sooial work due 
to the purdah, system but still I sincerely trust that they can in their own way help 
those who are in need and make quietly many ohanges in their own homes and. in- 
fluence their neighbours to eradicate the evils of the old customs. 

I am very glad to see that the three schools and the hostels managed by the 
Association are progressing weH, and I wish them all suooess under the had patron- 
age of our gracious and highly cultured Princesses. 

It is interesting to hear mat our Educational Committee has suggested a Central 
College of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestic Science as a compulsory 
subject The necessity for such an institution is long felt and when it is started, I am 
sure it will bo taken advantage of by each and every one. I sincerely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage this college as it would be a model institution 
w ell conducted under the able guidance of the cultured ladies who are instrumental 
to start it 

Thb Association’s Wo bx 

Jfrt. Tetter, Vice-President of the Association, then gave a brief survey of the 
activities of the Association. The Association waa maintaining with Government help 
three free day schools for girls, who were taught domestic science fa addition to 
the usual syllabus. Another activity of the Association was the Debating Society, 
which wn working for the last four yean. In its future development they had 
visions of sending a debating team to other parte of India. The Association waa 
managing the Women’s Hostel, where working women of aU Masses, away from thefr 
own Boms, would stay in oomfort and security. Thanksto generous help of the 
Kismn’s Government who have given their fi n a nc ial support ter three yearn, the 
Hostel could be said to have made a suaosasful start 

Mia. Taster s tr esse d the need ter more funds and workers, and said that at the 
request of the Director of PtaUio Instruction, the AawMstioa had submitted its view 
onthe reorganisation of education hi the State. Concluding, she appealed for iaonam* 
tag the membership of the Association. 
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Resolutions wore then H{«naaft! sod passed. 

The Conference welcomed the promise of the Hon’ble the Member for JSdnoation 
for the proper housing of schools (contained in his presidential address at the Hyde- 
rabad Teachers’ Conference, last month) and urged that this work be tested as 
capital expenditure. 

The immediate need for making free primary education compulsory throughout the 
State was stressed in another resolution. 

Mi— W§k$ter who moved the resolution said that the cost of compulsory educa- 
tion would be heavy but it would be a humane investment.* She suggested co-educa- 
tion in kindergarten and primary schools with a reasonable proportion of women 
teachers, as it would be very expensive to have separate schools for young girls. 
Half-time schools should be opened in factory centres and villages where children 
to help parents. 

The Conference was of opinion that vocational training should be made accessible to 
all girls who desire to earn their livelihood. 

Mrs. Humayun Mirga who moved the resolution, stressing the importance of 
vocational education of girls, said that she founded a school over which Rs. 7,000 
had been spent, and appealed to the Government for financial aid. 

For the preservation of the national culture, the Conference wholeheartedly sup- 
ported every effort for the proper revival and encouragement of Indian Arts— music 


Mrs. Jt. V. fiillaiy mover of the resolution, suggested that the educational authori- 
ties should be approached to give music the same importance in their curriculum as 
ether subjects, and to make it compulsory throughout lower and seoondary classes. 
(Societies should be formed in sohools and oolleges, school orchestras established, and 
the City Fathers be appealed to for establishing municipal orchestras throughout the 


Recognising the increasing tendency of modern Indian women to enter the pro- 
f e-ions, the Conference advocated the early removal of all social and technical dis- 
ahtfities in their way. 

The last resolution welcomed the recent Firman-i-ltubarak relating to the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and appealed to the public and to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Hyderabad to work for legislative measures to ensure its proper enforcement. 

In proposing a vote Of thanks, Mrs. Rusiomii said that she felt that the progress 
of the Association was very slow. They oould do a great deal more, if they would 
only observe the kind of purdah ordained by their great Prophet She appealed not 
only to the women here but to the men outside to change their mentality to move 
wilh the times and with one voice ordain that the Mahomedaa ladies in India would 
keep such purdah only as was observed in other Muslim ooan tries. Concluding, she 
asm that they should strive for peace and goodwill and not only bring about unity in 
our own country, but international unity, peace and goodwill. 

Mrs. Sanytni Baidu spoke a few words, tracing the renaissance among Indian 
women. She paid a glowing tribute to the pioneers of the movement in Hyderabad, 
particularly Lady Hydari. She expressed gratitude to the Princesses for identifying 
themsdves with the aspirations of the women of Hyderabad and for working for the 
unity of all classes. Mrs. Naidu congratulated the members and other workers and 
hoped that the Association would strive for further success. 

The Conference ended with a national song and the National and State Anthems. 


The Paojab Women’s Conference 

At n of the central Punjab branch of the All-India Women’s 

Conf er ence held at Lahore on the Ml November 1935 under the presidentship 
of Lady Shaf a resolution was adopted requesting the British Pailiament to 
safeguard the interests of women by making provisions in the instruments of 
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instructiona'Ah|fc women should be given chances ot association in Abe ita&nW' 
tration o! evefy wovraoe as well as in the central Government eenoemft* 
In the departments & Education, Health and Labour. The resolution also xaS& that 
provision should be made lor at least one woman to be appointed on each provincial 
public service commission. It farther called upon the Government to establish 
woman and children's bureaus in every province, the which was moved 

by Mre. Kokli and supported by Begum Shah Naw os, was passed unanimously. 

By another resolution the conference requested the Punjab University to give 
home science as a separate subject a much .more prominent and honoured, place in 
the ourrioulum of girls r sohoois and colleges in the Punjab. 


The Oadh Women's Conference 

The annual session of the Oudh Women’s Constituent Conference Committee of the 
All-India Women's Conference was held 'to-day at .Qatser Bagh Barodani, Lucknow, on the 
9th. No vem ber 1935 under the presidents!! ip of Lady Maharaj Singh hi the 
presence of a large gathering of spectators and delegates. 'The trend ofBie conference bore 
ample testimony to the keen interest evinced and the rapid awakening .and change that 
are taking place over Indian womanhood . 

On arrival. Lady Maharaj Singh, the president elect was received by toe execu- 
tive committee and conducted to the dais, where she was garlanded and presented 
with a ^ badge’. She delivered her pres identic address in an ex-tempare 
Hindustani speech. The president, after referring to her past associations with the pro- 
vince, felt glad to be among them once more. South Africa, she said, had given her 
an unique opportunity of learning to serve others. The time for platform spoeofees had 
gone and what was needed was action. She referred to the work done by toe Jtzbbnl- 
pore and Allahabad conferences and hoped that this Oudh Women's Conference would 
work towards obtaining direct and practical results in which each member would take 
a share of the burden. She declared that until women began to take aa active Interest 
in toe affairs of toeir own home towns they would scarcely be in a position to make 
intelligent nse of their franchise in higher spheres. In this connection she suggested 
that there should be a class for the instruction of voters. ‘I feel very strongly, the 
president asserted, ‘that if we are to go into politics we mnst go in with the idea of 
purifying politics and elevating it to a higher and spiritual standard and bring book 
vision to men, which they apparently have lost. Otherwise it would be fatal for ns to 
join the straggle and go down into the mire and dirt of politics.’ The president said 
that Bhe would like to see a third of the total strength in all municipal boards reserved 
for women, especially in health and educational committees. She advised the munici- 
pal boards to spend more on girls’ education. She urged the establishment of a 
branch of the social and moral hygienic organization, to help towards the work which 
was at present being done by Miss MiUicont Shepard. 

Stressing the importance of Swadeshi, the president referred to the beehive stores 
established in Naini Tal for the encouragement* of Indian crafts and said that they 
deserve their interest and support. She felt that the time had now oome for a very 
large number of Indian women to take a lead in the nursing profession as they were 
doing in the medical. There was a great scope for the development of the girl guides 
movement which was in need of Indian women to come forward in large numbers to 
help in that great international movement which did so much to teach discipline and 
servioe to others. In conclusion, She said that she had always . spoken with pride 
of the wonderful way in which educated Indian women was serving the country. She 
hoped that the Oudh conference would keep up this tradition and that they would all 
remember that they were working for the establishment of the kingdom of Qod on 
earth When they worked for any kind of social or moral or political, reform. 


the Delhi Women's Conference 
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We are against being brought into the communal arena. We are reluctantly led to 
doubt if there has been within the framers of the new constitution a real desire to 
help the women of this country along thepath of progress,’ thug observed Rani 
La x m i ba i Bqjwade, presiding over the Delhi Women's Conference held at New Delhi 

on the 14lh* H&tmtun 19SS. 

She cstnued that the All-India Women's Conference never allowed its outlook 
to be vitiated by petty differences of locality, caste or religion which were unfortu- 
nately only too prominent in other spheres of national activity in the l*nd She 
recounted the part played in the awakening of Indian womanhood by the All-India 
Women's Conference and Bister organisations during the all tbo brief period of 
thebr existence. 3he said that the women of India were oonvinced that time would 
come when radioal amendments to laws regarding marriage and inheritance as 
affecting them could no longer be differred. The younger generation of Hindu women 
of higher classes waa already expressing themselves in favour of a Divorce Aot 
The president pleaded the cause of birth control and the establishment of birth 
control clinics. She wanted Indians to revise their notion of charity and instead of 
throwing away charity on those already well-fed or over-fed to spend on those who 
needed it as also for nelping the nation-building activities. 

She urged the evil of untouohability to be uprooted. Referring to the present 
Harijsn tension she said that conversion was an aot of mind and not of body and it 
did not require spectacular demonstration. She appealed to Hariians to pause and 
think before taking any hasty step. 

Resolutions 

The conference passed a number of resolutions. It resolved to request the British 
Parliament to make a provision and give chances to women for association in the 
administration of provincial and central Governments. Further at least one woman 
should be appointed to each provincial public service commission and to establish 
women and ohildren's bureaus iu every province. 

The conference urged the Delhi University and the Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate oolleges to degree colleges or establish one at the 
earliest. 

The conference reoommended the Government of India to appoint a committee of 
educational experts to prepare a comprehensive vocabulary of maximum number of 
words oommon to the largest number of Indian vernaculars. 

The conference urged the municipality to improve the insanitary condition of the 
city and force the sale of unadulterated articles of food. 

The conference viewed with alarm the increased number of cases of 
abduotion and traffic in women and, to cheok it, it suggested to the railway authorities 
and local Governments to appoint women offioers at railway stations to render assis- 
tance to women travellers. It also urged the looal Government the necessity of 
appointing an. honorary woman magistrate to deal with, cases relating to women and 
juvenile offenders. 

Tho conference finally elected delegates to the next session of the All-India 
Women's Conference. 

The conference passed a resolution requesting the Government to allow women to 
wear weapons tot self-defence. Another resolution requested the local Government 
to have temperance as one of the subjects for students in schools. Mrs. As af AM 
was elected to the standing committee of the All-India Women’s Conference for 1036. 


Tie Mysore foaeo’s Coifereice 


Though the proceedings of the Mysore State Women's Conference were not open 
to the press, the report* furuMhed to the pressby the organiser* showed that the 
Conference which was ham at Banmfes on the 13d. M — r f— 1898, waa a unique 
one. A distinguished member from Mysore observed that the conference waa a thorough 
anooeas. “It is vary gratifying” aha observed, "to note that two rseotutkras, via., 
the sradwation of untoochabilay and encouragement to Swadeshi articles and parti- 
cularly to khaddKt reoernd the wheto-hearted support of the oonferanoe.” 

As many as eighteen, ramjattoot were discussed sod adopted without a division. 

„ Jf«. JfWwireriwmsflJyaore) moved the resdotion, appeahng to the women of 
Mysore tootme toward in Inge numbers and help to bring shoot the uplift of 
Hanjafts. 
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A resolution moved by Mrs. H. Bhavani Banker Rao, supporting the Sards Aot 
and urging that girls below 14_years oi age should not be married, was rejected. 

On the motion of Mrs. it. D, Rukmaniamma the oonferenoe adopted a resolution 
according support to the Fire Year Plan evolved by the Mysore State Women’s 
Conference. 

After the passing of resolutions. Lady Mirza If. Izmail offered the sincere thanks 
of the delegates to Her Highness the Yuvarani, the President of the Conference, for 
her words of enoouragement and advioe. The presence of H. H. the Yuvarani. the 
speaker said, was a proof not only of her own solicitude for the advancement of the 
women of the State, but also of the abiding interest the Royal House of Mysore 
had always taken in the progress of women. 

Lady Mirza Ismail assured H. H. the Yuvarani that in the coming year they 
would make all possible endeavours to make their work more effective in the several 
ways suggested by Her Highness. It was certainly true that mere aspiration 
unaooompanied by action failed to achieve its purpose. 

Mrs. A, V. Ramnatham , the Chairwoman of the Reoeption Committee, to whose 
zeal and enthusiasm the sucoess of the conference was not a little due, thanked the 
delegates for the co-operation they extended to her and the Reception Committee 
and for the commendable zeal they had shown in the deliberations. 


The Cochin Womens’ Conference 

That primary education Bhould be free and oompul6ory in the State and women 
teachers appointed in primary schools was the demand put forward in a resolution 
passed at the Cochin Women's Conference held at the Girls’ High School, Ernakulam, 
on the 1 6th. November 1935. Miss M. S. Cozy of Alwaye presided. 

8rimati V. K. Lakzhmikutty Nethyaramma > ConBort of His Highness the Klaya 
Raia, welcomed the delegates. Bhe said that women’s movements all over India were 
making rapid progress, and men and women were trying to understand one another 
and work in co-operation to spread the various reforms for the welfare of men 
women and children. 

She suggested a chance in the curriculum of studies in their schools. Bhe said 



oouaiuons oi meir sisiers m uro vuiages. . , . . . 

Hiss 8. Coey then delivered her presidential address. She traced the history and pro- 
s of the women’s movement in India and said . that the one concrete piece of 


i improved i 

the conditions of their sisters in the villages. 

Miss 
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reform th at deserved speoial mention was the establishment of the Domestic Science 
College at Delhi. Bhe dealt with the duties and responsibilities of educated women 
who owed something to the country which had equipped them with the education, one 
referred to the success that had attended private enterprise in the West. In England, 
the Hos- pitals were mostlv started and maintained by private individuals and managed by 
them. The Ragged ‘School ‘Unions and various institutions for Industrial workers were 
also the resulTof private initiative and enterprise. The Government no doubt came 
in later with their help and patronage. She referred to the work of the Y. W. C. A. 
in Caloutta whioh took the lead in imparting Physical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions were then passed thanking the Government for the annual grant sanc- 
tioned to the delegates to attend the All-India Women’s Conference and regretting the 
fact that the Mukkath&yam Thiya Bill passed in the , Cochin. legislative fimnoil con- 
ferring property rights on Thiya women had not been made into law and requesting 
the Cochin Government to expedite the same. ..... .. . , 

Another resolution was passed requesting the government to tekoimnediste stops 
to make primary ednoation compulsory and free in the State and to appoint women 
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. The nest resolution strongly disapproved of the prevalence of professional begg- 
ing in the State and requested the Government to give the necessary help tome 
members of the Ladies 1 Association who were prepared to take up the preventive work. 

A resolution was passed urging the abolition of the Downr system prevalent 
among Christians. The resolution further urged that the law should be so 
as to enable Christian women to have equal rights with their brothers to their pater- 
nal properties. 

Resolutions were also passed next, recommending to the Government the inclusion 
of Indian music .among the optional subjects for the Intermediate and B. A., courses 
& P 1 . 0 r?^? a J a i a s Ernakulam and to open Montessori classes attached to the 

Girls High Schools at centres like Ernakulam and elsewhere in due course as funds 
permitted. 

Another resolution requested the Government to grant at least Rs. 300 annually 
for the expenses of the delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Conference came to a close with an appeal by the President for greater or- 
ganised effort and propaganda in the oause of women’s uplift. 


The Andhra Womens' Conference 

The Andhra Women’s Conference commenced at Guntur on the 30th. November 
1935 with prayers by the girl students of the local “Sarada Nikethana”, after which 
Mrs. M. V. Rayagreevarao, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates to the conference. 

She narrated the historical importance of Guntur District and recalled the part 
played by women like Nayakuralu, Manohala Rudrammadevi and others on the 
battlefield in defence of the freedom of their country. She also referred to the 
famous Buddhist Stupas and the University of Amaravati in Guntur District and 
said that the history of Guntur District reminded every one of the ancient glory of the 
Andhras. Adverting to present- day problems, she condemned the dowry system and 
deplored that even among highly educated people this accursed practice had not yet 
been given up. She observed that there would be no real social progress until it was 
discarded. She condemned untouchability, and exhorted the women to dedicate themselves 
to the groat task of removing this social evil as it could be accomplished earlier by 
women than by men 


Presidential Address 

Dr. (Miss) K. Atchamamba then delivered her presidential address. She said 
that the present educational system in our country both for boys and girls was very 
defective. She spoke at length on the education of girls. No difference need be 
made, she said, between boys and girls so far as primary education was concerned’. 
It was essential that girls should be trained from the outset in hygiene, discipline, 
physical culture and iu self-expression. Primary schools must have an atmosphere 
of love, beauty and joy. The parents must not be content with /sending their 
children to schools as a means of escape from their frolics at home. On the other 
hand they should always take continuous interest in their progress and learn to live 
in the same atmosphere as children. 

Higher education was necessary for women. By education was meant not merely 
reading and writing but the ability to gain knowledge and employ it for the welfare 
of society. If education for girls ended at the primary stage they would soon have 
to enter family life or sit idle and in either case their growth would be stunted both 
physically and mentally. Through higher education women had scope and time for 
intellectual development. 

Referring to marriage, she said that in the West the marriage of a girl was her 
own concern. Parents had nothing to do with it. According to their conventions 
boys and girls would meet at danoe parties, dinners, sooial functions, at schools or 
universities and make their ohoioe of partners in life and then inform their 
parents of it who would approve of it. Even if they did not approve the oouples 
would. have their own way. The defect of this system was that generally the wf 
and the girl did not (and oonld not) have adequate understanding of each others 
temperaments and oiroumstasoes* Only after they started life together did they 
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leant about their temperaments and short-oomingi. Henoe the divoroe oases of 
which so many were reported from the West 

But the Hindu system of marriage went to the other extreme. Marriage hero 
was the Bole concern of the parents and the girl had no part in it, though in reoent 
times the wishes of the girls were in some cases oonsulted. These were only a 
fortunate few. The influence of Western ideas bad brought about a change in the 
outlook of boyB and there was a onflict between the two systems which was 
resulting in great misery. She said that both the Western and the Indian Systems 
of marriage were not right and synthesis of both should be made in a way that 
promote our ideals and the welfare of society. 

Referring to the question of divorce, she said that divorce would undoubtedly 
help those unfortunate women who were put to intolerable sufferings by their 
husbands. Under the Hindu system there was no right for the wife even to live 
apart from a cruel and tyrannical husband exoept with his consent. If he sued for 
the custody of his wife she would be delivered into his hands by the Courts. If 
there should be a means of escape from this helpless position tne only way wag 
divorce. It was necessary, she said, to work for securing the law of divorce placed 
on the statute-book as early as possible although some might say that such a law 
would often be abused. But everv good institution oould be abused and if the law 
of divorce was turned into an evil in some oases the fault lay not with the law bat 
with the people who abused it. 

Turning to the right of inheritance of property, the President said that property 
has great significance in the present social conditions in India. The position ana 
honour that boys enjoyed in Hindu society were due to the fact that they oould 
inherit property. She pleaded for the grant of the right of inheritance to woman 
on the same basis as men. 

Under God’s will, she went on, women’s noble destiny was to become a mother 
Motherhood meant rearing of children and moulding them into individuals who would 
take their proper place in society. Every woman should fulfil her great duty by de- 
voting completely her powers, intelligence and love granted to her by the Almighty 
for the production of a worthy generation. Creation of the human race and moulding: 
it into perfection are the twin tasks with which only women had been changed by 
God. It was very easy to see what an important role women had to play in sooiety. 

Turning to the social and political importance of women, she wondered how 
women had como to possess an inferiority complex. It had taken a deep root in our 
country and however educated and advanced our women were they were not able to get 
rid of the complex that they were inferior to men. It was no wonder that it should be 
so in our country where even men were in bondage. 

Speaking about the rights of women, she asked: “Were not even sons of men. 
who looked upon women as slaves, children of slaves ?” She could not understand 
women demanding and fighting with mon for equal rights when they should olalm 
them as their birth rights. ^Who are men”, she asked, “to grant rights to the 
women ? These rights are our own. To learn these are our own rights and having 
learnt that, to exercise them is our duty. As in the case of our country s freedom 
we are asking others for our freedom without realising that it is in our own hands. 
Freedom can be won by those who have the will and ability to win it and not vp 
those who beg for it. As the adage says what is inborn lasts for ever and what is 
learnt from others lasts only fot tne time being, and how long can we hope to retain 
a freedom that is a gift to us ? And how long can we enjoy it ? We must few that 
freedom is Godlike and freedom is Heaven itself and try to achieve it. 

She exhorted women to work strenuously for winning the freedom of thwr country 
along with their own social emancipation. She reoallea the glorious part played by 
women in India, Andhradesa in particular, in the last civil disobedience movement 
and claimed that women alone have the power to make a great nation. 

She conoluded her speeoh with a survey of the women’s movement in the West 
aud how they obtained suffrage in England and Germany daring the Great War of 
1914. It was only in Russia, sne said, that women enjoyed perfect equality with men 
and oooupied positions of high honour. They possessed full rights with men in their 
country. She referred to the position of women in modern Germany and Italy, ate 
the rise of Hitler and Mussoliu, who advocated that woman’s place was only in fee 
home, and said that she oould not prophesy the future of women in these l a nds. 

The Conference then diwmttmd a number of resolutions. Ate a good deal et 
discussion, the Conference passed a resolution favouring co-education. 


MS CHI WQKnrCf OONfERERGKS 


m • yiew to obliterating illiteracy the Conference urged the local boards to in- 
traduce at onoe compulsory education for children. 

The Conference suggested that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction 
in schools and tuned that only women should be employed as teachers in elementary 
•ohools. The authorities of schools were requested to provide for the teaching of 
Hindi. It was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among 
adult women. The Government were requested to start one high school for girls in 
each district and a separate first grade oollege for women in Andhradesa. 


When the Conference reassembled on the next day. the 1st DecealMr 1935. 
the half-yearly report of the work done in the province both in respect of educational 
and social activities by the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was presented 
by Brimathi M. Kamalamma, Secretary of the Standing Committee. The report 
anted that much could not be done during the year as the attention of most of the 
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the All-India Women’s Conference was amply propagated. 


Condolenoe resolutions touohing the demise of Mr. G. K. Devadar and the daughter 
of 8ri Ponaka Kanafcnima were passed. The Conference expressed its gratification at 
"the speedy recovery of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali- 
oKtien of a separate Andhra Pfovinoe. 

A resolution deprecating the way in which even educated persons were trying to 
evade the Saida Aot was also passed. The Conference condemned the move to get the 
Sards Aot amended so as to lower the legal minimum marriageable age of a girl to 12 
and appealed to the Government to Bee that the legal minimum was raised to 16. 

The Conference requested the Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac- 
cord the same treatment and punishment to a man who married a second wifo even 
while his wife was living as was now acoorded to women who married a second person 
while her husband was living. This resolution was moved and passed in the place 
of the resolution usually passed at every conference previously held making the 
divorce law applicable to women. 

The Conference appealed to men and women to abolish “purdha” and nntouoh&bility. 

The Conference pleaded for adult suffrage for men and women and for joint electo- 
rates in the future constitution. 

The Conference requested the Government to take immediate steps to amend the 
Hindu Law io as to endow the right of inheritance of the father’s property on women 
also. 

After a few more resolutions appealing to women to take to the revival of village 
industries, to organise orphanages and to abolish (he system of giving dowries to 
bridegrooms, were passed, the Conference terminated with the concluding remarks of 



All India Oriental Conference 


The eighth session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at Bangalore on 
29th. Pic—bir 193S nnder the presidency of Dr. 8. Erishnaswami Iyengar. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, and OHaim nan of the 
fieoeption Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the course of his speeoh. he 

nail! . 


Mysore Is to-day an important centre of oriental learning, where the older and 
the newer cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated public and from the State. 

The older culture is conserved in numerous pathasalas and other institutions, 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the traditional type in Sanskrit, Wanw^ T 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medloine and Astronomy. On the other hand, research of 
the more modern kind is carried on in the University and in other foundations, not- 
ably in the Mythio Society of Bangalore. ^ 

The Mysore University, which, though one of the very firBt of the teaching Uni- 
versities in India, is yet one of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already 
achieved a considerable amount of standtat work in oriental learning. Among im 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriental research. These are the Oriental library 
and the Archaeological Survey of the Government of the State. Both of these which 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of the University. 

The funotion of the Oriental Library is to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts scattered about the country, many of whioh 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners of little appreciation 
of the literary and antiquarian value of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts 
are subjected to careful examination ; and those of special 'interest are published in 
critical editions. The Oriental Library has already rescued from oblivion over eleven 
thousand manuscripts, among them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity 
and value. The Library has also published about a hundred works In Sanskrit ana 


The Archaeological Department is an older institution than the University of 
which it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with the construction of the lost 
history of the country from epigraphioal material. In addition the Department gives 
expert advice on the conservation of ancient monuments to the State, finmfr^ rjng 
over two hundred of each of which it has made a detailed survey. The Department 
has lately broken new ground (it would be more appropriate to say very olosroundV 
in the excavation of its aitee of two forgottqn cities/ * ; 

One of the features of this session of the Conference is a small exhibition #f 
antiquities, whlch ; I feel sure, will prove of great general interest. 

Ton will find in Mysore and round about, many things to see ; and, if I may say 
so, not a few to admire, representing each of the culture whioh here find a meeting 
point. I would urge pu to avail yourselves of such facitities as we have been ableto 
provide, and aa yon feel able to take advantage of. to acquaint yourselves withwhat 
this very interesting region has to show ; ana I trust that, when the time o^us for 
us to part and go our several ways, you may have some reason to regard t h e s e few 
days in Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and pleasure. 


Iks Yuyjjuj’s Ophidic Slogs 

His H igh nes s the Tgatraja of.Myeore then delivered the opening address in the 
c o urse of whioh, His ■ said. 

Whan I became aware of the soope of your endeavours, I stood aghart at the Im- 
meuftfr of it leading a short while ago an account of the Sohool of Oriental 
in London, I found it was said that It was one of the marvels of the frtwnsthmal 
system in England that it had been found possible there to organise courses in Marly 
tofto go, - , wat i JftahWpy, onltar* to fad * 1*3 

'moNMitalte oochof IMS, nd to auko pnvUon for rtMoroh is JSBm 
itW-rw , doowop cTStraoMo*. IUo, koworor, it only • pvta rfffa 
tMk which you h*n »ot y w nw l m If I tudtnteal it triyht, yoa rtgtrd Mflte 
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foreign to yon, provided only that it 


in the whole scope of human knowledge ? 
has an oriental flavour. 

It is hardly for a layman to suggest the lines on whioh all this great mass of 
material should be further developed. But I should like to invite your attention 
to two points which seem to be of great importance. The first is the writing of a 
history of Southern India that will make the great Empires of the past live again 
in the vision of (he common man ; and the second, the revival of some of the 
wonderful handicrafts, of which the past shows such abundant evidence, and of 
which those that survive are living perilously in an indifferent world. 

While the history of Aryan rule in India has been told with comparative 
completeness, and covers a great deal of Northern India, there still remains much 
of uncertainty regarding the history of the South, even in what are oommonly 
described as historical times. Further excavations and further researches, and a 
re-reading of the Hindu epics and the Vedas in the light of modem research, may 
open up wonderful vistas of history and disentangle from the legends of old the 
historical troth whioh is often more marvellous than the legends themselves. The 
effect of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of Southern India, with the conse- 
quent intertwining of cults and beliefs, the effeot of the impact of one civilisation 
on another, the origin and growth of the caste system, all these are matters 
which have still to be seen as a collected whole in a great history which archaeo- 
logy, anthropology, philology, epigraphy and ethnology must /combine to produce. 
That is a task which would defeat any one man, but it is just in such a conference 
as this that a group can be formed whioh can set to work, to tackle the problem 
as a whole. - 

In deeding with the question of handicrafts, I should like first of all to make 
reference to the loss which has befallen the cause of oriental scholarship through 
the death of that great scholar, Dr. E. B. Ha veil. His services to Indian 
history and to Indian art are too well-known to you to need any emphasis at my 
han ds But 'there was one sphere of his work which is not so fully recognised. 

, This was his great service in attempting to restore to their proper place in the 
akastio life of the nation the ancient handicrafts of this country. I think there 
ia\no in whioh we can better serve Jiis memory than by considering the means 
by v wj&ch (he revival of our moimt artistic handicrafts can be most speedily 
achieved* That, I take it, is again one of the problems which it is appropriate for a 
conference like this to disouss. Some of us are apt to place too narrow a meaning 
on the words Oriental studies*. We are apt to treat them as though they had no 
bearing on the present or on the future to regard as ends is themselves the finds 
revealed by historical research or by Archaeology, the beauties discovered ..in 
anoieut literature and in ancient art. I would venture to suggest that one way 
in-' whloh oriental scholarship can find a larger following and meet a biger need 
than it does at present 1 b by tracing the processes by whi6h we have lost many 
of our things of beauty, and . by endeavouring to bring back, wherever that is 
possible, something of the auoient splendour and the artistic charm of the 
oriental orafte. , „ 

While we hope to learn much from you, we hope? that there is also much 
that you may learn from our country of Mysore, We have cromlechs, dolmens and 
rndO : stone implements belonging to the paleolithic age. There are many beauti- 
ful spots associated with the great Sanskrit epics. It was Rama’s arrow that made 
a mat fissure in • the Yadugiri hill. The waterfall at Ohunchankatte enshrines the 
bain of Sita. Tradition- tells ns that the Bababudan hills were formed from a portion 
of the Banjiva mountain, whioh fell from the hands of Hanuman as he was flying to 
restore t to consciousness. Bhima, the terrible, tore Bak&sura in twain 
on the French-Rooks, and slew Hidimba on the Chitradurga. The sags Gautama' 
performed pensnoe on a rook in the sacred Gauvery near Seringapatam, while Agastya 
had .a hermitage at Kalasa. Farasurama had . one at Kaujangsd, .-Jamadagnl at 
igutti ana Risyasringa at Sringeri. In the: historical period 1W. have , records 
* mir and* Satyvahanai, Empires of. the warn between the Pajlavis and 
r between.i .the vHoysalas and. the , Yadavaa. . It wag.j a minister of.£be, 
i that igave . ua.nthe largest . apnolilhia;. statute • m. the i world,, the. 

n.andGotkonda, ot of.. ttfe.Mrihtatta. 
n d3aa«!io».aaA -eta « flwringy aMw. fca a.a M a te y <MaW«» 

iSk^ftzaasJMlia a*t«, : 'A»i MfJM». &o g ton ^.beo«ia» a.grwit «nti» 
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We een show you also the premier monastery of the great Sankaracharya at 
Sringeri, the place where the large-hearted Ramanuja found asylum from the perse- 
cution of hla Iring, many matbas founded in pursuauoe of the tenets of the devout 
Madhvft, and many relios of the reformer Basavesvara. Our Oriental Library can 
show you over 11,000 valuable manuscripts, and our Archseological Department has 
published more than 10,000 inscriptions and are conserving some 200 ancient monu- 
ments. Nor are we altogether neglectful of the modern arts. Here you will find 
master musicians like vidvans Subbanna, Vasudevacharya and Muthiah Bhagavathar, 
who have won the admiration of Southern India, while the Indian styles of painting 
and sculpture have also their honoured representatives in artists of fame like Mr. 
K. Venkatappa and Mr. Siddalingh&swami. Our technical institutions aro doing what 
they oan to revive the ancient craftsmanship and to develop in modern work an 
ancient simplicity of form and design. 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to remind you that we in 
Mysore feel that we can claim a share in your learned President, who is himself a 
Mysorean and has spent a large part of liis distinguished career in the service of the 
State. I am sure that while he will prove a most able controller of your delibera- 
tions he will, if you ask him, make a no less efficient guide to the places of beauty 
and historical interest which I have commended to you. 

Presidential Address 

After a short musical programme. Dr. Kriahnaatoami Iyengar delivered his pre- 
sidential address, in the course of which he said : 

Just abont a century ago, it was a well-known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with Alexander's invasions. Nar- 
rowly considered, it still perhaps remains true in regard to precisoly dated history ; 
the progress made, however, has filled in and carried back the history of India, by 
at least a thousand years, so that it may now be said, even in respect of dated history, 
that we can carry it bpek to the fourteenth, century before Christ. This is peculiarly 
true in the effort at understanding the real growth of Indian civilisation and culture 
which indeed is perhaps the ultimate aim of history properly understood. 

Research work in this whole field started with being greatly philological and has 
been growing to be perhaps more precisely archaeological. Jt has, in a lator stage of 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culminating in the slow but sure 
building up of the stages of history. 

The first and foremost item in this work which requires mention hero is one of 
which we owe the first glimpses, very imperfectly understood at the time to our first 
great archaeologist, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in the early seventies of the last cen- 
tury. He discovered on the site of what has since become the famous Harapa in the 
Punjab some old seals bearing representations of animals and certain signs which 
were not then understood ; but it was known that the signs on the seals showed some 
considerable resemblance to those unearthed in the regions of Mesopotamia, where 
archaelogical work of a serious character had been going on for some time. Acciden- 
tal discoveries on the site of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind led to systematic excavations, and 
that necessitated systematic work on tho site of Harapa itself, and the two together 
have opened before ns a new world in the ancient history of India, taking us almost 
by a jump over two millenniums from the period down to which we believed we have 
bad some knowledge, that is the period of early Aryan civilisation in India. The 
general features of tne civilisation laid bare in the Indus region by the spade of the 
archaeologiat does not take us to the very beginning of it. It seems well-nigh impos- 
sible that we oan ever reach to its beginnings in this partioul&r region. In point of 
general character there is considerable similarity between this civilisation and that of 
which we had some knowledge for some years In the region of Near Asia. 

Mohchjodaba akd Harappa Exoavahors 

An investigation carried on. in the light of the oharaoters on the Mohenjo-Daro and 
Hanma saalsTm the study of the punoh-marks on coins and marks upon various other 
objects of a oharaoter scattered all over India and particularly in the rein of 

the Dakban, seems to hold oat some hope of a possible oonneotion between the Indus 
foript andthe various maria in the marked pottery, and upon the oofas. ria.- Uk na 
j*pe that more work in this line would give us die neoeewny oonneoting link at 
fcmt within India as a result of this and similar efforts, apart from what theiutnn 
bring in Mesopotamian exoavptions to throw light upon this particular question. 

* 
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Extending our vision north-west-wards, the yean of the new century hare shown 
much useful activity and great results. The most remarkable achievements of arohao- 
kgtoal activity in inis direction have been shown by the three expeditions undertaken 
on behalf of the Government of India by Sir Aurel Stein. Almost a dozen important 
oaatres of culture which once most have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
have been unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved archaeological material has 
been recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness 
of the atmosphere prevailing over the region, (nils mass of material actually provided 
documents of grdkt value in all departments of art and onltnre, and shows the inter- 
acting influences of Indian, Iranian, Near- Asiatic and Chinese cultures in this great 
corridor of Asia. 

In addition to these, perhaps the most important of the results of these various 
expeditions is the light it throws upon tho accounts of some of the most eminent 
among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tseng and the Venetian traveller Maroo Polo. In regard to both of them Sir Aurel 
Stein found material to confirm obscure points of their narratives, and put beyond a 
doubt the reliability of both of these .travellers as to the truth of their narratives. 
From the point of view of India, this gives us the course of outspread of Indian cul- 
ture perhaps, in the most important and widest of its channels. 

Indian Culture In Indo-Cuna 

Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the opposite extremity, we find 
another fruitful field where early Indian /culture has had a great expansion and flour- 
ished for over a thousand year at least, in full vigour and glory. This region for our 
purposes may be considered in two parts, which also have a certain amount of justifi- 
cation in geography, though the development of aotual Indian cultures does not exhibit 
anything that might be called different. ' The continental portion generally described as 
Farther India or geographically Indo-Chinese Peninsula, briefly Indo-Clilna, is one, 
and the group of islands, which together Are called Indonesia as a convenient designa- 
tion, constitutes the other. The history of Indian oulture in these parts have had a 
pretty similar course and fruotified in similar developments. Examining ti lis cultural 
contact, the most important item that influenced seems to be religion, and xhe earliest 
evidence s6 far available seems to indicate the coining in of the worship of Siva /and 
Saivism of 'the 8outh Indian type. What is perhaps more than this, the script of the 
earliest inscriptions both in the countries of Indo-China and the islands extending as 
far as the easternmost limits of Borneo is, as has been satisfactorily demonstrated, a 
form of pallava-grantha, the language being Sanskrit. 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to the ninth century we could see only 
imperfectly the course of development of history. In the latter period the dominating 
feature of the history becomes the Sailendra empire, and latter on the Chola-Sailendra 
struggle for supremacy. With the Sailendra history is intimately connected the rise 
to power of Java or more properly Sumatra-Java. With the fall of the Sailendras 
begins the Islamisation of tne region by the transfer gradually of the Eastern Chinese 
trade from the hands of the natives of India in the Peninsula to those of Arabs who 
gradually managed to get all the trade in their own hands and ultimately overran the 
whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the inscriptions published so far and the accum- 
ulation of a considerable mass of material of various kinds ultimately helping in the 
reconstruction of the history of this part, the actual region comprising the empire of 
Sailendras in its early history, and of what is generally known as the empire of Sri 
Vijaya cannot be regarded as yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in the 
direction seem to hold out promise of a successful solution of this diffionlty, and an 
expedition sent out, through the financial assistance of His HighnesB the Oaekwar of 
Baroda, seems to be bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailendra history. If a 
shrewd guess might be hazarded, the trend of the evidenoe seems to show that the 
Indian cultural oonquest, if it may be so described, seems to have been in the region 
of Funan. Champa and later on Cambodia (Kambuja), and Mr. Wales' recent archeo- 
logical expedition seems to raise the hope that we nave 4 to look for the empire of Sri 
Vijaya, at least in the earlier part of history, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should 
prove to be so, it must be the expansion of this to take into it the islands, particularly 
Sumatra and Java, that must have given rise to the later Sri Vijaya ordinarily located 
in Sumatra, the most important centre and headquarters of whioh had beoome Java 
iafterwards. The other alternative is that the Sri Vijaya of Sumatra is the original 
imperial headquarters, and it is the expansion of this that brought about the name be- 
nggiven to the Sri Vijaya across the Straits. That however is matter for the vm 
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which we may hive to welt lor the successful termination of thie 

The early history of the island region, conveniently described as Indonesia, has 
had a more or less similar history of a colonising and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmans in particular. 

But in Indo-China and the islands alike this offspring of Indian culture and civili- 
sation has had its growth and development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
m*7>t may. be that we are able to oarry it a couple of centuries earlier— down to the 
fourteenth, nay even to the fifteenth, century. 

. Siamese history and present day Siamese institutions alike show that their 

mentations are entirely Indian in. character ; we might even go the length of saying 
Indp-Aryan as modified by South India ; and notwithstanding muoh valuable won 
which has been done reoentiy by Dr. Wales in two publications of his Ramose State 
Ceramoniee, and*. Anoient Siamese Government and Administration, the subjeot requires 
study frbm the Indian side for a fall understanding. 

Location or Vuaya’s Expire 


Before taking leave of this topic a reference to the points of interest that oaD for 
mediate consideration may not be quite out of place : we referred to the 


immediate consideration may not be quite out of place ; we referred to the 
ohacacter of the ‘Salondra empire, and left the question whether the empire, 
really belonged to the peninsula or to the islands. An early Tamil classic 
refers to the imports into the great ' port of Kaveripattinam at the mouth 
of the Kaveri. and refers, to those commodities which eame from Ceylon and the 
Farther East m these terms Ilattu Unavum and Kalahattu Akkamum. These Tamil 

S ressions have a meaning which, in the actual context, seem speeifioally intended, 
offer a classification of the imports in regard to this particular region. The' first 
expression would mean the food articles from Ceylon (Ilam), and things constituting . 
wealth from Kalaham. This would ipso facto imply that the general articles of im- 
port from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports from a Kalaham, where it should 


where it should 


K rt from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports from a Kalaham, where it should 
ve been, ' were composed of atksles of commercial value ; in other words, things 
intended far sale and making profits on. Ilam of course is the well-known Ceylon. 
The identification of Kalaham, at least so far as Tamil literature is concerned, is clear 
to the extent that it is the same-as Kxdarara of the Tamila, or Kataha of the Sanskritiefte. 
Kalaham could be located in the island of Sumatra— of course Sumatra could be easily 
Yavadvipu— then the problem would be at an end, All foreigners who have given us 
any details of the region seem to refer to Kalaham at the Malay peninsula as the chief 
port and this port is sometimes called Keda or Kala. If Ktuanaxn played suoh an 
important part in the commerce of the region it would normally bo the point of com- 
munication of commercial shipping for tne exchange of commodities and, bearing 
in mind the general description of the commodities imported from there we 
may perhaps be justified in taking it that Kalaham was the chief port of call 
for oommercial shipping. If the region set over against it extending across to the 
Gulf of Siam, half way up which is the Bay of Bandon, with a capital Sri Vijaya 
(Weng Bra), and if the name for that territory be Giri-Rashtra, as a river is 
said to beat that name, could we regard the region of the Malay peninsula set behind 
Takola, which is said to be the modern Takuapp, and Kala or Keda to the Gulf of 
Siam as the original kingdom of Sri Vijaya, the expansion of which into the ieland of 
Sumatra then giving rise to a Sri Vijaya, of Sumatra ? I leave it there for further 
investigation. 

Thie brief survby of the outspread of Indian culture indicates most clearly that 
Indian studies have to be prosecuted, in all departments alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point of view. While various agencies may be making their 


This brief survby of the outspread of Indian culture indicates most clearly that 
Indian studies have to be prosecuted, in all departments alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point of view. While various agencies mav be making their 
own contribution from the outside, have we done our part of it to the extent 


called for ? 


Religious Influence 


tin our brief survey of the expansion of Indian culture, while these two streams 
show much that may.be similar, tney still exhibit fundamental differences in character. 
It is a question of the outspread of Indian culture all round, that is, in all lie 
departments, religion, art, literature, etc. The northern expansion naturally takes on 
the character of the spread of Sanskrit language and the m&haysna form ox Buddhist 
religion. The other features connected with this expansion are certainly direotly 
onto the influence of this Mahayanism. So whatever features of Hindu culture may 
be traced here would be coloured to a great exteat by this do mi nat i ng influence. 
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la the south-east, on the contrary, we seem to begin with the outspread of ffiadriBL 
that is, Brahminism modified into a wider onK and exhibiting itself in the forms of 
various Bhafcti schools, primarily the worship of Siva and Vishnu, Buddhism, both 
Hinayana and Mahayana, comes in later. And even so the Mahayana Is perhaps 
the mater influence in these parts. But that influence is distinctly laser and 
can definitely be stated to begin somewhere about the seventh oentnsy of the 
Christian era. In dealing with toe religious history of India we ought to remember 
we are not dealing with a country with a compulsory State religion, with a unifor- 
mity of belief and a certain conformity demanded as a consequence. Even in respect 
of toe philosophical sohools, the evidence before us is a question of schools, not 
of one school dominating the rest If that fundamental position is given the weight 
due to it it would not at all be difficult to understand that the developments ooold 
be simultaneous and almost for the same reason, a reason inherent in the constitution 
of the people themselves. The masses could not be philosophical-minded, and be able 
to follow in practice toe flue differences that philosophy might choose to make in 
respect of principle or doctrine. A philosophical religion satisfying to the elite is 
not likely to satisfy toe needs of the more general public, and there must be need, 
side by side, therefore for a something that would satisfy the average spiritual need 
of humanity. Differences in religion therefore of a radical kind like this would seem 
to result from the actual Constitution of toe people, and such definite influences as we 
can trace from literature seem to support this view. 

In the outspread of Hinduism into Indo-China and Indonesia we find the trans- 
plantation of the same early principles of the newly developing Hinduism into a 
new milieu exactly in the manner m which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, had been transplanted to South India itself into a similar new muieu. 
There again is a parallelism in the development of the two: the development of 
lndo -Aryan Hinduism in South India on toe one hand, and toe Farther India on 
the other. 

Need fob Research 

These investigations exhibit Hindu culture showing a vitality for progress which 
brought into its fold the vast extent of Asia, in fact all Asia, excepting the Islamio 
countries and Siberia. It was probably the Muhammadan invasions that brought about 
ultimately the oessiou of Indian activities in this direction, and, 

left to themselves and detached from connection with India, 
theso cultures gradually deoayed and fell victim to more aggresive influences in ' the 
oourse of the next three or four centuries— invasions of new people in Indo-Ofalna 
and Islamic ponetration in Indonesia. Notwithstanding the great volume of work 
done elsewhere and by other agencies, it would seem incumbent upon India itself to 
make earnest efforts, well-co-ordinated and properly directed, to recover the whole 
vast extent of this culture with a view to gaining a more thorough understanding of it, 
if for nothing elso. It is then that we are likely to be in a position to appraise the 
influence for good that there was in the institutions that went into toe formation of 
what is called Hindu culture. It ought to be the primary function of an all-India 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its attention and devote its energies 
to this hohlo task. The first essential would be the recovery of all the material sources 
that may throw light npou any particular part of this vast field. Anthropological, 
archaeological, bibliographical ana historical effort must join hands, and provide as foil 
and reliablo a conspectus as we can possibly get Archaeological activities 
threatened to cease, the moment that too spado had revealed something unlooked for 
throwing unexpected light in suoh large zqeasure upon the ancient civilisation of 
this ancient land. Very much more of it is needed and over various well-marked 
blocks of territory within India, to make toe results really more useful and provide 
us with reliablo information which is necessary for building conclusions upon the 
progress of human history in India. Where Government finds it diffionlt. private 
effort must be harnessed to the task. But in this case. private effort has to be 
organised private effort, and must be made, for useful results, under expert direction 
Bringing about suoh a combination might well demand attention from a body like the 
Indian Oriental Conference. 

Casts Smut nn> Hnvmnmi 


Perhaps toe time has arrived for a well coordinated historical efforts to under- 


stand toe oaste system as a whole with reference 


The most important 


enee to any light it may throw upon 
problem arising out of this would be 
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by the bringing about of revolution. While one may wish that the 
went out of existence for onr convenience and left Indian society unor- 
a view to giving it the shape that the ardent reformers would wish to 
9 question before the serious student of Indian culture is whether it will 
go out of existence. The results of historical study so far seem to indioate that it 
will not Then would arise the question whether there is any salvation for India, 
Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The most serious study of the subject is re- 
quired to find any light that an elaborate and detailed study of the system might pro- 
vide for us. If Hindu India under the oaste system could have exhibited the vitality 
to spread its culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without anything answering 
to tne caste system even, should the extinction of the oaste system be made a funda- 
mental pre-requisite for any advanoe that India should make ? 

This necessarily leads us to the future of the religion of the Hindus— Hinduism as 
we understand it to-day. Has it any future before it, or has it beoome a really seri- 
ous question whether India should give up Hinduism and adopt a religion more capable 
of promoting Indian unity, and, at this hour of the day, Indian nationalism with all 
the attendant horrors which the nationalistic world of the West is suffering from ? 
Was not all the variety and the difference, with a well distinguishable and readily 
seen unity of feeling and culture, really more desirable for the future of the world 
than the narrow nationalism of the 19th century, whioh Europe is now doing its best 
to modify into some kind of internationalism ? Here is quite a live practical problem 
for even the student of dead literature and materials of culture so muoh held up to 
ridicule. If anything like a clearer or better understanding of India of the present is 
desired, has not the time come for a far more elaborate and detailed study of the 
cultural history of the country as a whole ? In regard to the history of Indian cul- 
ture in Further India those who have made a serious study of it seem to be reaching 
the unanimous conclusion that the progress of this culture stopped as the contact with 
India ceased, though even after three or four oenturies of the adoption of Islamism, 
the cultural background has remained in Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. 
How are we to account for the great vitality that Indian culture showed elsewhere, 
and if, for that vitality the inspiration came from India itself, what had happened to 
the vitality of that Indian culture in India, that wo should now regard it as almost a 
dead culture that could be thrown away at will for the adoption of another ? For a 
proper understanding of this portion, a very deep and widespread study of the qontaot 
of Hindu India with Islamic culture iu the first instance, and with European Christian 
culture later, would seem essential. 

Need fob Collection of Ancient Literature 

The effort that needs to be made now is. a constructive study of the whole, eaoh 
section making its own contribution to the building Up of that whole. The first essen- 
tial to this is the collecting together, in a form fit for use, of the whole vast body of 
Indian literature in all forms of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate effort at the search for and the cataloguing of. and, as far as may be, 
the placing before the public full information regarding works of literature in Sanskrit 
and even of the vernacular languages with a view to this. There have been great 
efforts in the past : but to-day the work still remains imperfect and uncompleted. 
Instead of an effort at completing the various pieces here, there and everywhere, the 
effort might well be made to bring together the whole vast range of it upon one can- 
vas. It perhaps is a sign of the times., that the University of Madras is attempting to 
bring oat a Catalogus Catalogorum of a more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by that name. It is to be hoped that they would have the means and the 
material to carry it to completion as indicated here. 

The next great department of work called for is that which would provide the 
corpus of the mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies published here and 
elsewhere in various forms and in different languages made available in one great 
corpus, all the necessary critical study and revision being made with a view to the 
composition of this particular corpus. In this, as in the previous item, whether this 
synthetic work should supersede or merely supervene the individual and seotional 
work, is not perhaps a difficult matter to settle. The efforts that are being made and 
^the work that is being actually carried on need not be disturbed, ot put oat of gear. 
All that may go on. A great deal of valuable work has been done, and a great deal 
S° re .perhaps could be done by the bodies and the individuals engaged in such work. 
For that Vnore encouragement ought to be given to the bodies ana individuals doing 
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the work and the farther work to be done should be oo organised as to supplement 
these efforts, of coarse, exoept in cases whererer unnecessary dapUostkm i of work 
could be Avoided aad dear economy oan be introduced by abolishing dissipation of 
effort. 


FAcmrass ron Study 

I very much fear that there is no oentre in India to which a good scholar can go 
aad gain ready access to all the most important works of reference bearing on any 
subject he may be at work on. Of oourse there are a number of centres where this 
bibliographical facility and maintenance of a completely equipped library is supposed 
to be provided, particularly the University oentres. But a closer examination of the 
localities will show how very imperfeot these very centres are. It is to be wished 
that there were in India at least one centre, but three oentres would perhaps be 
more desirable, having regard to the extent of oountry. Can the Oriental Conference 
do anything to realise that objeot ? Can it do anything to beat up sufficient sympathy 
of the elite for realisation of that objeot ? 

Having oome so far I would most earnestly bespeak your consideration whether 
the time has not arrived for a reconsideration of the whole of our organ of criticism 
in respect of the whole field of cultural research, particularly literary and allied. It 
strikes me that there is too much of a readiness to make affiliations, to assume inter- 
polations and worse, and oast aside works as later fabrications without sufficiently 
serious consideration of the position in each case. I dare say I need not go into any- 
thing very elaborate to explain my position. I am asking for nothing more than a 
serious consideration whether the critical principles adopted and applied do not require 
serious revision. 

• India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as holding the key to Asiatic 
culture as a whole. This seems only to set hereon another strenuous forward march 
towards attaining for her a. position as the home of humanity. If this should get 

established in course of time, as there is every hope it will, India will attain to the 

position of the home of man. If there is at all truth in the statement ex orente lux 

it is all to the glory of India. It remains to be seen what contribution India is going 

to make towards this consummation, and let me exhort you therefore, ladies ana 
gentlemen, in the eloquent words of Swami Vivokananda. "Awake, Arise, and Halt 
not till the goal is reached”, the goal of a civilization which will set humanity as a 
whole to live in amity, peace and the happiness of all alike. 
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Review of Trade in India 1934-35 


Signs of a further progress towards recovery were visible in many directions 
during the year, says the Review of the Trade of India in 1934-35, released for pub- 
lication on the 28th. November 193S. 

It continues: “From suoh indications as are available, industrial progress seems 
to have been fairly generally maintained. The cotton mill industry did very well In 
the year under review ; production recorded a large advance and the rate of clear- 
ance was also more satisfactory than in the • preceding year. The jute industry had 
a good record. Production increased and exports advanced, the stock situation was 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated m value. Conditions in the iron and steel 
industry were also satisfactory, and there was an appreciable iucrease In produotion. 
From suoh returns of production as are available, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying ' extent in the output qf oomont, paper and the chemical 
industries. In the case of sugar the total produotion for the season is likely to show 
an increase over the preceding season, while the production of machines in the 
latter half of the year showed an appreciable improvement. The output of petrol and 
kerosene also increased during the year under review. There was not, however, much 
improvement in conditions in the coal industry. 

Foreign Trade 

As regards foreign trado, the increase in imports was much larger than in tho 
case of exports, and the balance of trade in merchandise fell by Rs. 11 and three- 
fourth crores. Exports of gold, however, continued on a largo, though a more restrict- 
ed scale than in tho preceding year, and India’s position as regards foreign pay- 
ments thus continued favourable. National credit stood high, ana the conversion 
operations of Qovornment were attended with marked success. The rate of interest on 
Government borrowings fell for tho first time since 1896 to 3 per cent. The price of 
gilt-edge continued firm. The active circulation of currency notes was generally higher 
than in the preceding year. There was also an improvement in the net ton mileage of 
class I railways from 18383 million to over 20,012 million. The index number of 
non-speculative industrial securities rose from 113 in April 1934 to 133 in March 
1935, while those of speculativo securities rose from 196 iu April 1934 to 2236 in the 
closing month of tho year. 


Agricultural Situation 

As regards the agricultural situation, the output of some of the major crops was 
less than in tho preceding season. There was, however, some improvement in 
agricultural prices, oilseeds and cotton showing a distinct recovery. During the 
second half of the year, jute prices also advanced. Wheat, however, fetched lower 
prices than in tho preceding years while prices of rice improved to some extent. 
Tea had a disappointing year and prices could not be maintained at the preceding 
year’s level .On the whole, the; agricultural situation was distinctly better than in 
1933-34. socially in the latter half of the year. Prices, however, are still at a low 
level, while the overseas demand for Indian produce like rice, wheat, and most 
kinds of oilseeds has shown few signs of improvement 


SGourse of Prices 

The -study of the coarse of prices indicates that the prices of agricultural commo- 
dities have fallen in a much greater measure than those of manufactured goods. The 
largest decrease in the money value of agricultural produce occurred in the case of 
Burma. As compared with 1928-29, there was a drop by 633 per oent in the 
agricultural income of Burma, and this was principally due to the slump in the 
price of rice. In Bengal, there was a decline of 583 per cent, and in Bihar and 
Drama of 50.9 per cent In Madras there was a decline by 54 per cent the value 
of the two principal products, rice and groundnuts, shewing a substantial decline. 
In Bombay, the decline was to the extent of 49.8 per cent and in the Pu “ ' 

o7.8 per oent In the Central Provinces and Berar there was a decline of 1 
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Xridng these eight provinces together, there was a fall of 53.6 per oent as 

compared with 1SS8-29. A vwy important point to be borne in mind in Interpreting 
these figures is that so far as mod crops are concerned the cultivator consumes, or 
exchanges in kind of services rendered, a large portion of the crop which he grows 
and to tii at extant the fall in the prices of food-staffs had not affeoted them. 

She total shipments of gold from India in 1934-35 amounted in value to Rs. 53 
and one-fourth mores as compared with Rs. 58 erores in the preceding year. 

The production ef piecegooda in India touched a reoord level in 1934-35. The 
quantities of cotton piece-goods (including fonts) . as well as the.qpantity per capital 
available for consumption in India (including hand-loom production) are given in the 
following table: 

Net available Mill 
production. 


Tear. 


Net Imports. 


Handloom 

production. 


Actual Per Gtpita. 

Actual Per Capita. 

Estimated Per 

C* pita. 

Yds. 

erores. 

Yds. 

Yc 3. erores. 

Yds. 

Yds. orores. Yds. 

1929-90. 

190 

543 

229 

0.64 

140 

4.00 

1990-3L 

87 

2.49 

246 

7.03 

139 

3.97 

1831-38. 

70 

9.11 

288 

8.00 

150 

4.17 

1982-83. 

120 

624 

311 

8.64 

170 

4.72 


77 

BJ4 

289 

8.03 

144 

4.00 

1934-35. 

97 

2.62 

334 

9.08 

146 

3.95 


Net available for 
consumption. 
Total Per Capita. 


Yds. Yds. erores. Yds. 
559 15.97 

472 18.49 

514 14.28 

601 16.70 

510 14.17 

577 15.60 

The year saw a considerable expansion of the imports of artificial silk prodnots. 
Imports of yarn reached a reoord level of 16.6 million lbs., which was 6:8 million 
lbs. in excess of the preceding year's figure and 5.6 million lbs. more than the 
reoeipts In 1982-33. The total value of the imports of artificial silk yarn in the 

year under review amounted to Rs. 118 lakhs as compared with Rs. 82 and Rs. 92 

and a half lakhs, respectively, in the preceding two years. Reduced prices and 
improved quality have contributed to the increasing popularity of rayon products. 
The chief sources of the imports of yam into India are Japan and Italy. 


It has been estimated oy the Sugar Technocologtst to the Imperial Ceamcil of 
Agricultural Research that the average consumption in lndia of sugar, excludes gur, 
in the three years endin g 1933-34, was 921,000 tons, and in 1933-314. the list year 
of the triennium, about 835,000 tons. Provisional estimates show that during 1934-35 
500,000 tons of sugar was produced direct from cane, 4,000 tons from gur making 
a total of 620/XX) tons, while a total of 222^00 tons were imported from foreign 


The total value of the imports of glass and glassware amounted to Rs. 133 lakhs 
as compared with 122 lakhs in 1033-34. It is interesting to note that the most 
important single item under the head, glass and glassware, relates to an article of 
wear, vis^ bangles, the demand for which, owing to the necessity for replacement, 
is likely to be sustained so long as habits sod fashions do not change. Almost ail 
important descriptions of glassware imported during the year under review recorded 
increases. Japan retained the predominant position in the trade, the value of her 
supplies advancing to Rs. 64 lakhs from Rs. 57 lakhs in 1933-34. Belgium and the 
United Kingdom improved their shares from Rs. 11 lakhs each in the preceding year 
to Ra. 13 and Rs. 12 lakhs respectively in the year under review. 

The trade in precious stones and pearls further fell off from Rs. 75 lakhs in 
1933-34 to Rs. 50 lakhs in 1934-35. This decrease was due as before to smaller 
reoeipts of diamonds which accounted for Hs. 37 lakhs as compared with Rs. 59 
* "is In 1933-34. Imports of pearls, unset, also decreased from Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. 11 
l The imports of other kinds of precious stones, however, stood almost at the 
i level at Rs. 2 and one-third lakhs as in 1933-34. 
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The main features of India's export trade with the United Kingdom daring the 
year 1934-35 were an increase in the snpplios of both long and short staple ootton 
and of tea and a decline in respect of ooffee, unmanufactured tobaooo. oilseeds and 
raw }nte. This is revealed in the report on the work of the Indian Trade Commi- 
ssioner for London. 

The report contains an instructive analysis of trade developments within the 
group of countries whose onrrenoies are on a sterling basis os compared with those 
in the countries included in the “gold bloc.” Two interesting conclusions emerge 
from this examination t«~ 

(1) The British Empire and tho other oountries in the sterling group have daring 
the year relatively improved their trado position hr the United Kingdom market, and 

(2) the recovery has, generally speaking, boon more rapid in this group. 

Trios wnn Britain 

In the year under review the monsoon conditions were generally satisfactory and 
the exports of Indian merchandise to the United Kingdom amounted to Rb. 47,53 
crores as against as 47,20 crores daring the previous year. The total value of the 
exports of Indian merchandise to all countries during the same period increased by 
approximately Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 15 orores, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The total value of the imports into India for tho same period 
increased by approximately Rs. 17 crores to Rs. 132 orores. The imports from the 
United Kingdom into India daring the period advanoed by Rs. 6 orores to Rs. 64 
crores in round figures. The increased shipments of raw ootton (the increase under 
this item boing Rs. 8 orores as compared with 1933-34) and of tea (the inorease 
amounting to approximately Rs. 29 lakhs as compared with 1933-34) were mainly 
responsible for the increase in the value of exports daring the year under review as 
compared with the previous year. The total visible balance of trade in favonr of 
India amounted to Rs. 78*10 ororos as against Rs. 91*96 orores in 1933-34 sad Rs. 
68.15 croros in 1932-33. Of thjs amount the baianoe of transitions in treasure 
(private) including gold, silver anir oarrenoy notes aoooants for Rs. 5507 orores as 
against Rs. 57.23 orores and Rs. 64.93 crores in the two previous years respectively. 

Indications or Ikprovkxents 

The Bank rate remained unchanged at 3 and a half per oent throughout the 
period and, generally speaking, money conditions were easy. A farther indication of 
improvement in business conditions was the increase in the total approximate gross 
earnings of all State-owned Railways, which advanoed by Rs. 265 lakhs to Rs. 8979 
lakhs during tho poriod under report from 1st April 1934 to 31st March, 1935, and 
in tho toted wagons loaded on Class 1 Railways. During the same period the total 
number of wagons loaded on the broad gauge was 4,167,000 as compared with 3.968,000. 
(In the metro gauge, an increase of 158.000 wagons was recorded bringing the total 
number of mot re gauge wagons loaded up to 2.674). All these indications, opines 
the Trade Commissioner, Dr. D. B. Meek, point in the direction of progress. 
No genera! recovery, however, is possible in a predominantly agricultural oonuntry 
such os India unless the cultivator obtains prices for his agricultural produce 
or in othor words unless his purchasing power is im- proved. The rural 
improvement scheme, recently inaugurated by the Government of India on 
a national scalo, therefore, is of great importance and the actnal working of 
the scheme, for which one crore of rupees is being distributed to the Provinces to 
enable local Governments to carry ol the economic development and Improvement 
of rural areas, will bo watohed with great interest. 

Dr. Meek does not attempt to analyse the results of the Ottawa Agreement, the 
working of which has been the snbject of detailed examination in India by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and also by a Committee of the Indian 
legislature. 

The main features of the oxport trade with United Kingdom daring the year were 
increase in the supplies of both long and short staple cotton and of tea and a 
decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and raw jnte. Indian 
50 
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rioe suffered oonaiderably owing to Spanish competition, hut as a molt of represen- 
tations made by India, the doty on imported non-Empire paddy has been raised, with 
a view to enabling India to derive the foil benefit expected from this concession 
under the Ottawa Agreement 

Exfosts or Cotton 

Aa regards lopg and short staple ootton, the total imports for the first quarter 
of the year nadnr review of long staple cotton into the United Kingdom have de- 
clined from 2,671,000 centals (of 100 lbs.) to 2,111,000 centals, bat the imports from 
India of long staple ootton have advanced from 214,000 centals to 223,000 centals. 

a s imports of long staple cotton from U. S. A, have declined during the same period 
m 1415,000 centals to 1498000 centals and those from Egypt from 3G0.000 centals 
to 286,000 centals. During the same quarter in 1933 the imports of long staple ootton 
from India were 124000 oentals, from U. 8. A. 2,043,000 oentals and from Egypt 
2O1J000 centals. It would therefore appear from a comparison of the figures of im- 
ports for these quarters during the last three .years tliat the United Kingdom market 
» taking an increaaing interest hi the Indian long staple cotton. The bulk of short 
staple ootton imports Into the United Kingdom came from India and Indian imports 
during the quarter under review amounted to 220,000 centals as against 85,000 and 
174,000 centals daring the same quarter of 1983 and 1934 respectively. 

Bttbbik 

The export of raw rubber to the U. K. rose from 3338&I8 lbs. in 1933-34 to 
10^63^28 lbs. in 1934-35 and the value advanced from Rs. 7,6ty478 to Rs. 50,42,743. 
The International Rubber Regulation Scheme, which India baa signed subject to cer- 
tain reservations, came into foroe from the 1st dune 1934. The quotas allotted to 
India and Banna were 

1935 1936 1937 1988 

India 8£50 9,000 9,000 9,250 

Burma 6,750 8,000 9,000 9,250 

These quotas, however were considered unsatisfactory in India and the Govern- 
ment of India represented to the International Rubber Regulation Committee that 
they should be increased. It has been raised to the following amounts 

1935 1936 1937 1938 

India 12,500 12,500 12,500 13,000 

Burma 8,000 6fiOO 9,000 9950 

The protocol embodying these changes has still to be signed. 

The rood stuffs as a group have not done so well in the year under review as in 
the two previous years and they have fared somewhat badly when compared with 
the group of raw materials. The raw materials and especially the “metals and ores" 
group with the exception of copper and zinc, have shown a decided improvement. 

Teak continues to be the main timber imported, and the principal decorative 
timbers m demand are Indian silver-greywood and Indian Laurel. Considerable 
progtesB is recorded in regard to research work on the application of products in 
industry. 

Trade Exhibitions 

The Department took part in 16 trade exhibitions as against nine in the previous 
year, and the number of trade enquiries at exhibitions rose from 670 in 1983-34 to 
820 m 1934-35, the main articles wnioh attracted attention being rice, chutneys, curry 
powder, carpets, leather, skins, sports goods and jute webbing. 

An important development in regard to the organisation of the Trade Department 
was the opening of the Milan Office under a separate Trade Commissioner Mr. M. R. 
Ahuja. 

Sir Harry Lindsay retired from the post of Indian Trade Commissioner on toe 
30th September 1934, after holding this office for more than 11 years. Sir B. N- 
Mitra records in the report his “high appreciation of the ability and zeal with which 
Sir Barry performed his duties and of his constant solicitude in regard to the interests 
of Indian trade.” 
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Sir Mahomed Zefrullak, Commerce Member, presented in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 15th. ftipfihsr 1935 the report on the working of the Ottawa agreement for 
1034*35. The report points oat the difficulty of examining the effects of the preferences 
resulting from the agreement on trade and business in India. The main difficulty is to 
isolate the phenomena in order to study the effects of preferences as distinct from other 
economic oausee. The time daring wnioh the preferential scheme was worked was 
far from normal. The polioy of eoonomio nationalism has been rampant throughout 
the world. Monetary ohanges have led to widespread instability in foreign exchanges 
and there hate been changes in the demand and supply of individual commodities, 
which have considerably influenced the trade therein. There have also been practical 
limitations to the carried out, because the data available are far from 

complete. However, the report opines : l If India has improved her relative position 
in fne United Kingdom, as disolosed by her percentage share in the total United 
Kingdom imports, then, othor things being equal, preference must prima facie be 
deemed to be valuable. Whether India's other customers have taken relatively more 
from her than the United Kingdom is not quite relevant to the issue. In those oases, 
therefore, where the conclusion suggested by the Indian export table differs from 
that indicated by the United Kingdom import table in the same article, the latter 
must be considered more relevant to the disonssion. The relative position of India 
in tiie United Kingdom market will therefore supply the primary evidence neoessary 
to judge the suooess or otherwise of the preferences secured by India on her exports 
to the United Kingdom.* 

The report points oat that the examination regarding prices presents even more 
serious practical difficulties, and proceeds to sum up the main facts in the tables. 

The first table shows exports from India of articles enjoying preference, which 
account for 62 oentum of the total of Rs. 152.4 crores value of the export trade. 
The percentage share of the United Kingdom was 30 in 1931-32 and 38.9 in 1934-35, 
while other countries* percentage fell from 70 to 61.1 during the corresponding 
period. 

India’s peroentage share regarding imports into the United Kingdom enjoying 
preference rose trom 4 6 in 1931 to 6.3 in 1934, while the percentage share of other 
countries fell from 954 to 93 7 during the same period. 

As regards imports into British India of articles enjoying preference, the percen- 
tage share of the United Kingdom has risen from 4l to 44 ; that of other countries 
fell from 59 to 56 as compared between 1931-32 and 1934-35. 

Exports from India of articles not enjoying preference in the United Kingdom fell 
in peroentage from 20.5 to 19.6 while those of other countries increased from 79.5 to 
80.4 during the four years. 

As regards imports into the United Kingdom of articles not enjoying preference, 
India’s share increased from 3.4 to 4.7 while that of other countries fell from 26.6 
to 95.3. 

Imports into British India of articles on which preference is not allowed in the 
United Kingdom shows that the percentage share of the United Kingdom lias risen 
from 33.7 to 39.3 and that of other countries has fallen from 66.3 to 60.7. 

The balance of trade of British India shows that, whereas in 1913-14 it was 
against India by Rs. 34 crores in respect of the British Empire, it was in India’s 
favour by Rs. 14 crores in 1031-32. During the same period India’s trade balances 
was favourable to the extent of Rs. 100 crores with other foreign countries in 1913-14 
and by Rs. 35 crores with them in 1931-32. . 

.The trade in respect of the United Kingdom just balanced in 1931-32. but for 
British possessions it was in India's favour to the extent of Rs, 14 crores. In 

1932- 33 it w r as against India by Rs. 11 crores in respect of the United Kingdom, 
but for other British possessions it was in India’s favour by Rs. 14 crores. In 

1933- 34 the trade just balanced with the United Kingdom was Rs. 13 crores 
“favour of India for British possessions. In 1934-35 the trade balance was against 
India by Rs. 5 crores in respect of the United Kingdom, but wa6 in favour of 
uuia by ll crores in respect of British possessions. 
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As regards other countries, the position . 
follows (m crores) for tbs three years 1932-33, 1, 

Europe: plun 8, plu» 10, plus 5. 

U. S. A. : minus 1, plus 7, plus 5. 


[ SHEUL— ■ 



the years 1913-14, 1931-32, 19&4-35 show the 


Jin g the balance of trade is as 
•34, and 1934-35 


favour: ,fae 4, *» 38, j*. 22. 

Im por ts into British India show the flowing percentages, respectively, for the 
years 1913-14, 19S1-82 and 1934-35 
United Kingdom. — 64.1, 35*5* 4°-k 
Japan . — 2.6, 10.6. 10* 

Germany. — 6.9, 8.1, 7*5. 

V. S. A— 2.6, 10.2, 64. 

Italy. — 1.2, 2* 8, 2 3. 

... Kenya and Zaneiber. — 0.3, 2.9, 24. 

Ceylon*— 04. l.l f 1.0. 

Cnina % — 0.9, 2.2, 1,6. 

Belgium.— 2.3, 24, 1.6. 

Austria-Hungary. — 2.3, 0.6, 0.5. 

France.— 1.5, 1.7, 1.2. 

Straits Settlement.— I A, 2.3, 2.3. 

Java.— 5.8, 38, 14- 
Exports from British India for 
following percentages : — 

United Kingdom.— 234* 27-9> 3 l6, 

Germany.— 1 0.6, 6 3, 4-6. 

Japan.— 9.1, 8.7, i«-9- 
V. S. A. — 8.7, 8.9, £5. 

France. — 7.1, 4-9, 3 5- 
Belgium. — 4.8, 2.8 2.8. 

Austria-Hungary.- 4, o» o. 

Ceylon. — 3 6, 5, 4 2. 

Italy.- 3 ii 34. 3-9- 
Straits Settlements.— 2-7» 3* 

China. — 2.3, 4-9» *-7« 

Java.— o 8, 1. 1, 0.3. 

Kenya and Zansiber. — l.o, 0.5* 0.3. 

Central and South Africa.— 2.2, 1*$, 2.5. , 

Thfl renort next deals with the commodities exported and imported. The report 

for 1931-32 is taken at 100 and the figures shown are lor UM* •» aa coopw~ 
the total value of 1931-22. 

Exports - 0 

Rice, not in husk to all countries 88, to the United Kingdom, 318. 
linseed : all countries 196 ; JJ. K. <*6. 

Tea : all countries 104 : U. K 107. 

Tanned hides : all countries jg ; U. K. 93. 

Tanned skin : all countries 108 j ^ K. H». 

Jute manufactures : all oounfaries 98 ; U. K. So. 

Woollen oarpets and nigs : all countries 158 , U. K. 182. 

Gro undnuts : all countries 68 , XJ. X# 153. 
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Importt 

Chemicals : from all countries 114 ; from U. E. 116. 

Drugs and medicines : all countries 107 : U. E. 107. 

Hardware : all countries 118 ; U. E. 106. 

Instruments apparatus, etc. ail countries 128 : U. K. 135. 

Brass and similar alloys : all countries 133 : U. E. 187. 

Lubricating and mineral oils : all countries 80 ; U. K. 87. 

Paints aud colours : all countries 113 ; U. E. 120. 

Provisions and oilman stores : all countries 87 ; U. E. 10G. 

Rubber manufactures : all countries 93 ; U. K. 201. 

Woolen manufactures : all countries 304 ; U. E. 248. 

Motor ears : all countries 175 ; U. E. 240. 

Motor omnibuses : all countries 182 ; U. E. 178. 

It may be mentioned that this year’s report, unlike that ot last year, is not 
issued by the director of commercial intelligence but is presented as a Government 
paper aud expresses no opinion and confines itself to a statement of facts. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Opening Day — Calcutta — 16th. December 1935 

His Excellency the Viceroy oponed the Associated Chambers of Commorco annual 
meeting at Calcutta on the 16th. December 1935. H. E. Sir Jehu Anderson, and mem- 
bers of the Bengal Government were also present. 

The Hon. Mr. O. R. Campbell , President, Bengal Chamber, presided, while Sir 
Johu Abercrombio, Deputy President, Bombay Chamber, thanked His Excellency for 
inaugurating the proceedings and wished him Godspeed. 

Asking tne Viceroy to open the proceedings, Mr. Campbell said that he welcomed 
His Excellency with mixed feelings, because athwart them lay the shadow of the 
thought that this was the last occasion on which the Chambers would have the 
pleasure of liis gracious presence at their annual meeting. Mr. Campbell was con- 
fident that he spoke for all when ho thanked His Excellency for the great courtesy 
and consideration he had at all times extended to the commercial community in 
India— courtesy and consideration which was also extended to them by all members 
of his Government. And this, Mr. Campbell was sure, was in no small measure 
due to His Excellency’s shining example. 

Mr. Campbell added, “Only a few days ago, after long waiting, we were notified 
by the Commerce Department that the Railway Heard would meet us and Cliairmen 
of Port Trusts and Commissioners of the great ports of India at a conference in 
Delhi on December 16. The notification went on to say that if this date was incon- 
venient, the Government of India, in view of their many commitments, feared that 
they would be unable to hold a Conference until the month of May in Simla. Un 
the assumption that the Government of India knew His Excellency’s movements and 
possibly, therefore, this meeting of ours might be noticed in reflected glory, I ventured 
to send a personal telegram to the Commerce Secretary saying that the datehe had 

r ’ven us had a strong smell of sardines. Not after 13 months, but within 13 hourSj 
got his reply which said, “Sorry fish got into fruit. Am sending you fresh dates. 
(Laughter and cheers). 

“Bat I cannot close on a note of laughter, though we may come near to what is 
akin to it. As 1 have said, our - feelings on this occasion are mixed and while we 
are happy in once again having His Excellency with us and while we wish him and 
his gracious lady God-speed, when they leav* these shores and many more hag® jr 
years wherein to enjoy the rest that they so richly deserve or to undertake still 
more labours of love, our hearts are touched with the most genuine regret that this 
is the last occasion on which His Excellency will grace this meeting.” 

Viceroy’* Speech 
In onenina the meetuu?. the Viceroy said 

Mr. President and gentlemen,— I think you, sir, sincerely for the warmth of the 
welcome which you have ex t en de d to Hib Excellency the Governor of Bengal and 
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bring tailed out but much of the work i» .the past year has been oft a pretimtoary 
nature and before long there will be more material evidence to show what is being 
done. Important adjustments within the original programme have been necessitated 
by the early prospect of a greatly increased intensify of the Trans-India serrioea. 
Active moderation is being given to them proposals of His Majesty's Government 
In the United Kingdom to the speeding np and increase in frequency of Empire 
Air Servioes and the carriage of all first class Empire mail by air. 


Jun Idustst 

The difficulties of the jute industry have exercised the minds of many in Calcutta 
di^ng recent months. I need hardly assure you that they have also given the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal serious and anxious thought and consideration, while we have 
not been able to see eye to eye with the Jute Mils Association on the Bubjeot of 
restricting of output, we are ready to oonsider any sound proposals that may be 
put forward for assisting the industry to reach a stronger ana more stable position. 
When, therefore, the Association suggested the sending of a deputation to Delhi to 
discuss the matter, my Government welcomed the opportunity. As that disonesion 
will be taking place in two or three days’ time, you .vifl not expect me to add any 
further observations on the subject at present. 


Sanctions Against Italy 

Ton are aware, gentlemen, that India, in fulfilment of the obligations following 
from her membership of the League of Nations has joined with her fellow-members 
iq imposing Sanctions, financial and eoonomio, against Italy. My Government are 
fully conscious of the seriousness of the step and of its possible reperoussions on 
India's foreign trade. They viow with regret the severance of trade relations, so 
mutually advantageous in the past, between India and Italy, hut they have felt 
nevertheless, at this critical point of time that the maintenance ol the principle of 
the Covenant of the League must outweigh more material considerations of profit or 
loss. The economic isolation of so important an industrial and eoonomio power as 
Italy must bring, in its train, a most serious disturbance of world economy, but it 
will be our endeavour to minimise by every means in our power its effects on India's 
tade and commerce. 


It is imposible yet to estimate what these effeots will be. There will be many 
loose ends to join together and with this object in view, there has been constituted 
a Special Committee of the League of Nations, whose duty it will be to co-ordinate 
the efforts of individual States towards a redistribution of the trade which has 
hitherto flowed in Italian channels. Steps have already been taken to ensure that 
in the deliberations of this Committee, the claims of India, to tho fullest considera- 
tion, will be most energetically pursued. It is particularly regrettable that the 
present crisis should have arisen at a time when the problems of iotemational trade 
were already so baffling and so complicated still one more obstacle has been placed 
in the way of world recovery, since whatever stimulus the war iu Abyssinia may 
give in various quarters to industrial and commercial activity, that stimulus oan 
only be temporary and must, iu its nature, be unhealthy. 


These problems to which 1 have referred have been receiving the careful consi- 
deration of my Government, and, in particular, it has been their oonoern to 
examine whether the time has yet come to abandon India’s traditional foreign trade 
policy, based,, as it is, on reciprocal most-favoured nation treatment in favour of tho 
now popular method of bilateral negotiation. It is impossible for me in the time now 
at my disposal to set before you the manifold aspects of this complicated question, 
bat I would affirm that nothing in the study ox world eoonomio conditions in the 
past few years or in India's present circumstances has shown that any departure 


from our accepted policy is necessary, Situated as she to, a supplier for toe l 
part of raw materials and foodstuffs to toe great commodity markets of toe world 
and dependent on widespread world demand rather than on nritadar i 
particular customers India oan ill afford to risk too closing of any doer 
her by virtue of her most-favoured nation rights. She anal rent fane to i 
outlet for her surplus produce in these markets red iter i nterest Mss not so goto 
toe conclusion oftodiriduai trade bargains, as to toe restoration of. toe foie i 
unrestricted flow of international trade, on which world urospmti 
problem before her ia oae whi^te oonmre to aB tratog ueSbns of 1 
problem fe, to brief, toe rehabffltetion of toe aadSfii off 
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is a problem whioh India cannot solve by herself bat it is one in the solution of 
which, she should be prepared at all times to givo her fullest co-operation. 

During the past ftve years India has passed, in common with the rest of the 
world, through a period of olmot unexampled oconoraic stress. It is therefore a 
matter of satisfaction to mo that in addressing you for the last time, I am in a 
position to point, to some indications of a gradual movement towards economic re- 
covery in tho country. The steady doclino in the general level of prices, which 
commenced in the later part of 1929 ? luts now definitely ceased. An upward tendency 
appears to have «eot in. There is evidence also that the disparity hot weon tho prices 
of agricultural and of manufactured commodities, which has so seriously affected 
the purchasing power of the great mass of tho people of India, is now less marked 
than before ana that a more balanced price relationship is probably within sight 
! The progress of industrial development has been well maintained in spite of the 
I general depression and in some eases, notably in the cotton toxtilo industry, greater 
! advances have rooontly boon recorded than at any time in the past There was a 
noticeable improvement in tho volume of export as well as import trade in India in 
1034-35 as compared with tho previous year, when tho lowest levels in rooent times 
had been recorded and this improvement has since continued unchecked. India's 
•total visible trado now shows a favourable balance which is substantially higher than 
'in tho period preceding tho war . 

Among the most ^welcome signs of improvement is tho material reduction in the 
harden of interest charges, whice is a matter of such deep concern to both industry 
and agriculture. The rate of intorest of Govornmeut loans lias been reduced to 3 per 
cent tor the first time sinco 1890 and the bank rate which reached as high a figure 
as 8 percent in the closing months of 1931 has also fallen to tho same level. These 
developments afford sorao indication of tho progress which has boon made towards a 
general economic. recovery. In tho light of tno facts, I believe that unless there are 
further disturbances in tno conditions affecting world trade and finance, we may now 
regard the future with a certain measure of confidence. 

Position op Europeans 

When I spoke to you last yoar, I commented briefly on the position, under the 
impending Reforms, of the European business community, T emphasised the value of 
good-will in business relations between tho members of the different communities nud 
expressed my appreciation of tho extent to which this is being increasingly realised. 
The new Government of India Act is now on the Statute Hook and I would like, be- 
fore l close, to convey to you a few further sentiments relative to your position hero 
whioh, I trust from my long oxperionce in this country, you will allow me to convey 
to you and which I hope you will consider and find helpful. Let me say that I feel 
in common with ovoryono of you a justifiable pride in the contribution you havo 
made to building up the India of to-day as wo know it and in tho service you havo 
rendored to this country in many Holds of endeavour. You havo led whore others have 
followed. By your resource, your persoveranoe, your industry and your enterprise, 
India has in many directions onjoyed, advantages which might otherwise have been 
longer delayed in the history of tho relations between Great Britain and this country. 
Yours has. indeed, been an honourable part. What theu of tho future ? In the dis- 
cussions of recent years, your leaders havo shown a keon appreciation of the changing 
conditvpns and have made it clear that the Europeans resident hore for purposes of 
trade and commerce fully identify themselves with India’s aspirations in their desire 
to stand in a position of full equality with the mombors of the Great British Ccm- 
monwealth of Nations. , , . .... 

I congratulate yon on tho position you havo taken up in this matter and am sure 

that it is the course of wisdom, but it will not be sufficient that yon should merely 
be well inclined towards the development of new political institutions in Tndia. It wifi 
be in those institutionss that, in the ordinary transaction of Government business, 
decisions will be of great importance to yourselves. By moans of your own representa- 
tives in tlio new Legislatures, yon will have the opportunity of influencing those 
decisions. Sacrifices of time ana leisure will be required from those yon select to 
represent yon. I have no doubt that, as in the past, your leaders will be willing to 
come toward and take their part in the public life of the country. It will be fneir 

function to voice yoar interests, bat, above all things, keep this fact-before yon, the 

fntnre destinies of India, her Welfare, her progress and prosperity, these are all 
matters of no less concern to you than to those for whom India is their home and 
motherland. India's interests are your interests. Wholeheartedly, and in fall measure, 
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ta*t tmk m to associate yourselves with all that leads to the advaoeeaent of thia 
mmttf and adds to her position andiadvanoement ? If yon hold this ideal ooMtanlty 
before yon. I am sore you will be fully recompensated in the future. 

In conclusion, I am sincerely grateful to you. Sir, for your good wishes to my 
wife and myself when we leave the shores of India and for your generous expression 
of regret that this is the last occasion on which I shall attend a gathering of your 
members. I need hardly say that I regret that fact, too t and I am full of regret that 
in a few months time, 1 shall be leaving those many friendships, interests and asso- 
ciations which I have formed during some of the* best years of my life in this 
country. Gentlemen, we have lived throng h stormy times during the past years, but 
I think I see the sun shining through the olouda, and my profound hope ie that 
India will once again be on the high road to increasing development and prosperity. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Bxbats on Coal Frexoht 

The House at the conclusion of the opening proceedings, took up for discussion 
the resolutions on the agenda. 

Mr. Aikman (Bengal) moved the following resolution 

“With a view to increasing the export of Indian coal to foreign ports and at the 
same time providing the serving railways with additional revenue from the oonaequau- 
tiai increase in coal traffic, this Association recommends the .Railway Board to give 
their serious consideration, in the best interests of the coal trade and of railways 
in India, to the question ^of granting a special rebate on ooal for export out of India. 

“While appreciating Governments action in reducing the Surcharge from April 1, 
1935 (a) by altering the basic percentage from 15 per oent to 12 ana half p. o. and fb) 
4by subjecting it to a maximum of Re 1 per ton irrespective of distance, this Associa- 
tion reiterates its opinion that the immediate removal of the surcharge on ooal freights 
in India would greatly benefit the indnstrial interests of the country as well ae the 
interests of the coal trade. This Association, therefore, resolves that the Government 
of India be called upon to issue directions for the entire withdrawal of the present 
surcharge on coal freights and that snoh withdrawal shdnld not involve any increase 
in railway charges in other directions”. 

Mr. Aikman reminded the meeting that Incite had, at her doors, large markets for 
her coal in Ceylon and the Far East After the War, the Government of India, lor 
oertain reasons, placed an embargo on export of Indian ooal, so that exports for the 
three years 1911-13 which had an average of three lakhs of tons annually to the Far 
East and five lakhs of tons to Ceylon feu to the annual average in 1922-24 of HjOOO 
tons to the Far East and 1,23,000 tons to Ceylon. The South African Government, 
meanwhile, had appointed a Coal Commission in 1920 and the report of the Commission 
lent its energies deliberately and systematically to the task of promoting the export 
trade of African coal. The measures adopted were oompulsory grading of ooal and 
paying bounty by adjustment of railway freights on export of ooal and indireot subsi- 
dization of sea freights by extending the bounty to bunker ooal utilised by ships, 
carrying of cargo of coal to foreign parts and the employment of Government* ships 
for carrying private cargoes of coal. What they asked was special reduction In rad 
freight on coal, shipped to foreign ports only. Mr. Aikman emphasised that increas- 
ed traffic would be derived from fresh outlet for Indian ooal, which would be benefi- 
cial to the ooal trade and Railways alike. To achieve it, it would be neoessary lor 
railways to take active steps, instead of following their usual supine policy towards ooal, 

Mr. J. A . Me Kerr aw (Bengal) and Rai Bahadur P. Mukheiji (Punjab Chamber) 
supported the resolution, whioh was oarried. 

Customs Tarxfi 


Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay) moved the following resolution on customs tariff 

“That this Association is of opinion that a general revision of tho Customs tariff 
should be undertaken at the earnest possible opportunity, and that the objects of sooh 
revision should be firstly simplification, and secondly the lowering of Customs bpmers 
which at present form a serious obstacle to trade recovery' 9 . 

Sir J<3m congratulated the Government on passing the Indian Tariff Ant of lfifii, a 
measure that ban gone a long way towards securing simpfifioation of. Tariff, ft had 
enabled India to embody in her tariff nom encl atu r e and logioal scheme elsmiioatienjef 
— evohred by the Eoonomio Committee of the Tn^oe of 
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naadi of the finance Member daring the Jeet Budget session teemed to MVe to that 
&O0TWUM»t had in mind tome farther steps towards aimpUfioation. It waa im- 
BMsiMeft»Wie tortteapt to adopt a polioy of iaoiatioB, since the veer mdatenoe of 
her ayjoalta rai popu lation cmadad upon international traie and the restriction of hat 
eaiwrt bade affected the livelihood of hundreds of ntUliona. India had adopted a 
noiior of nroteotm for her indostriea and he wished to make it «i««r that hisi&am- 
g» ^jfjrtod protection of those industries whioh had satisfied the Tariff 

Boa rd th at they fulfilled the fundamental principles laid down by the TiuK«» Jiaoal 
commission. 

Proposing a general revision of present duties. Sir J. Abercrombie suggested that the 
^ movesbouidje in the direction of towering duties on goods whichTwere not pro- 
duced or could net be economically produced in India. Secondly, he would encourage 
the importation of goods which did compete with locally manufactured goods, provided 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local industries and tb s* reciprocal consi- 
deration was received from selling countries and India’s balance of trade was favour- 
ably affected thereby. 

Seconding the resolution, Ur. J. A. Edwards- Evans (Bengal Chamber) said that 
with regard totiie first part of the resolution, he expressed appreciation of the Indian 
Tariff Act of lv34, which removed many difficulties in interpreting tariff whioh were 
by importers in the past There still remained anomalies which caused 
hardship to merchants and whioh, he felt were not contemplated by the Government, 
when the tariff was framed. As regards the second part of the resolution, he endorse! 
the views expressed by Sir John Aherorombie. 

Mr. H. 8. Biggwither (Karachi Chamber) moved the following amendment : tt After 
the words ‘and that’ in line 4 the following be added ; ‘subject always to necessity 
according to reasonable protection of Indian Industries’, and that objects etc., etc.” 

Rax Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the amendment ana the resolution, % 
amended, waa carried. 

Duty on Knitted Goods 

Mr. J. G. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved 

“This Association records its view that the levy of a specific duty of 12 annas per 
Jb. on cotton hosiery under items 51 (2) and 51 (3) of the tariff schedule has failed 
to serve the^ intended protective purpose, in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 
per cent leviable on non-British “knitted apparel” and “hosiery not otherwise specified” 
under item 52, and urges that in the interests of both the Indian industry ana British 
trade the specific duty of 12 annas per Jb. or 15 per cent, whichever is higher, should 
be levied on ail knitted cotton goods of non -British origin by suitable action under 
Section 4 (J) of the Indian Tariff Act XXXIT of 1934”. 5 J v 

pl lt * his been the subject of representation to 

J ? 8 e m J >ne of ite aspects and also of representation to the 
Government of India Commerce Department in a larger and far imDortant asoeot of 

l psf^j^iyapsfSiaiSSiPCs 

tot ted go ods, farnishedjyith various devices previously uninown in tb^Jimmer? 

P®°f {**• position now was that Japanese underveeta. with colours 
or pockets, were being landed in India > enormous Sto tt Dric^T nmh 
than those for simple undervests without colours, wMoh was sdamiAtafo 

pnoss h^«r than those garments i in slightly titered form could Mier the courts? 5 

0,1 » tadMtr y was M&fSert «f Sm 
** toQoyenmmt of Indie were byw means unwmpa- 
were seeking an adequate method of preventingevastoThe 

+ *• 
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fiaMik' wl delate tee word* tn rite* of th. twryknr nte of duty at 85 par amt 
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Hi* resolution as emended* was oamed. 


Road f^www 

Me. IT.. JT. I. Langley (Gttfent Chamber) moved:— 

“Sat the Railway Board he urged to seek. toe co-operation of Provincial Govera- 
msnte in securing powers to oonstrnot and maintain feeder roads, over which the* 
railways would be given right* of controls of transport for a limited period at the 
expiry of which the roads would revert to the Provincial* Governments.” 

Mr. lemgteg referred to “cut-throat competition” among bus services, which were 
of low standard, adding that what one Eked to see was oomplefe revision of the 
Government** policy and' programme of construction of feeder roads and removal of 
restriction* on railway bos service and each tightening op of general restriction on bus 
traffic as to permit railways to compete legitimately with privately owned bases. 

Sir WUhwn Wright (Madras Chamber,, and Mr. 0. B. Cooke (Bombay) supported 
the rasdutiooy which was carried.. 

Mr. J. A* MoKerrate (Bengal) moved — 

That action (a) on the Road-Kail Conference Resolution regarding the co-ordination 
of motor taxation, and (b) to secure the unification of the motoring laws in British 
India, should be taken without delay. 

After discussion the resolution was withdrawn as toe Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the Railway Board. 

Butt 05 South Atbioan Coal 

Mr. Q. Morgan (Bengal) moved 

“Having regard to competition with which Indian coal has been faced for years past 
and is stiu experiencing from importe of coal from South Africa, this Association is 
of opinion that Government should impose a countervailing duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton 
on imports of South African ooal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 10 
annas per ton on foreign coal.*’ 

Mr. Morgan referred to last year*s resolution regarding inoreasing import duty on 
foreign coal, when recommendation was rejected by the Government. They felt, how- 
ever, entitled to ask for a coon ter vailing duty on African coal only. 

Mr. Langley (Calient) and Mr. K. MacQibbon (Burma) supported the resolution, 
which was carried. 

SURCHABOX ON InCOHX-TaX 

Mr. Q. B. Cooke (Bombay) moved 

“In view of the assumption of the Parliamentary Joint Committee that the power 
which it is proposed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Federal Finance 
Committee, should be conferred on toe future Federal Government and Legislature, to 
impose a surcharge on taxes on income, should only be exercisable in times of serious 
financial stress : and considering the importance of ensuring that, before the inaugura- 
tion of Federation, the power to levy snch emergency taxation should be in reserve ; 
also bearing in mind their indireot effect on the revenues and the budgetary position 
of Provincial Governments, whioh it is essential should be placed on a sound basis 
before the introduction of Provinoial Autonomy : this Association again nrges on the 
Government of India the early abolition of the present surcharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties which were imposed in 1931 to meet a financial emer- 
gency whioh was now largely, passed.** _ , .... 

Explaining toe necessity for removal of surcharges, Mr. Cooke pointed out that 
whilst they rejoiced that the Government had found possible to restore fully pay outsL 
they opined that it was inequitable to restore outs without relieving trade interests of 
more than one-third of the surcharge on income end super-tax. Secondly, they oould 
not reg a rd toe continuance of taxation by means of surcharge without very anions 
misgivings, especially in view of the constitutional changes. In the opinion of his 
ohamberTit was never a wise policy of receiving revenue beoanse it most, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital requirements of many exuding poten- 
tial avenues of producing trades and industries, in whose interests they assmUed 
tom. 

Mr. A. Aikmaa (Bemud) seconded the resolution. 
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coooamto industry and for safeguards in the interests of capital in any scheme ef 
debt redemption and reduction legislation that might be undertaken by the Government 
In the ootuse of his address Mr. Maydon said 

We have several times brought to the Government tho need for representation on 
the Legislative Counoil and we nave the assurance of the Government that the matter 
will he sympathetically considered when a revision of the eleotoral constituencies of 
the legislature is made. This question is a nattier of great importance, parttoularty, 
as the Travauoore Government proposes to introduce several Bills upon which it li 
essential, in the interests of the State and in the interests of Commerce and Banking 
and Labour, that the Travauoore Chamber of Commerce should be represented. 1 trefer 
to legislation in connection with Workmen's Compensation, Trade Disputes, legislation 
in oonneotion with Trade Unions and Factory Regulations aud, in all proDnbility> 
legislations in connection with some form of Dobt Redemption Scheme. 

In regard to the four Bills involving the interests of employers and employees, 
having studied these, I -think it will be found that for the most part we shall be in 
a position to support the Bills, subject to oertain minor amendments and subject to 
an assurance from Government that the various Acts, when passed, will be administered 
by men of cxomplary character. To give one indication of the type of amendment 1 
should certainly , regard as essential, t will refer to the Factory Regulation wherein 
it is specified that every District Magistrate shall be an Inspector for his district 
There aro two very vital objections to this. (1) District Magistrates have no experience 
in administering Factory Regulations. A Factory Inspector should have a certain 
amount of engineering knowledge, should have some of the attributes of a health 
officer, should have considerable knowledge of industries, some of economics, and lastly 
ho should have time to do his work ofilciently. (2) That a District Magistrate should be 
appointed as a Factory Inspector would only moah that his judicial work would suffer 
and that his work as a Factory -Inspector could not be satisfactory. The laws delays aro 
already a blot on the fair name of Travoncore and nothing should be done which 
will render matiois worse than they are at present. 

During the past year there has beon a very determined attempt on the part of 
pseudo labour loaders m Tr&vancore to distrub the happy relationship existing between 
tho work-people and flio employers by a campaign of vilification. Happily the response 
from the workers to this campaign has been very meagre, but tho position might well 
have boon very serious indeed and strained relationship already existed between em- 
ployer and employee. I noed hardly say none of our members are against the esta- 
hnsliment of sound trado unions — a separate union for each industry— indeed it would 
very much facilitate negotiations, but it is quite impossible for employers to negotiate 
with a Union claiming to reprosent oil the labourers in Travancoro in their multifari- 
ous typos of employment and claiming, I see from the Press, a membership of only 
4,009 from a population of over five millions. The Travancora Government Bills for 
regularising, controlling and* perhaps, assisting in matters concerning Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes is a. step in tho right direction provided it is administered by oa 
officer of Government specially trained in such work. 

The question of tho serious delays which occur in Travancoro in the administra- 
tion of justice* has, for yoars past, been a matter of representation from this Chamber 
to the Travancoro Government but no progress can be reported. It may be that the 
new Chief Justice, fresh from his ripe experience elsewhere, will infuse a new spirit 
into the Courts. 

Dealing with the question of agricultural debt Mr. Haydon said : — 

Tho views of this Chamber briefly are those. That thero is a case for the assis- 
tance of tho poor ryots— growers of paddy, oocoonuts, etc.— in the redemption of 
their debts anu that if anything can bo dono to assist them without working hardship 
on other sections of tiro community and without destroying credit it should be dono. 
These poor ryots, however, are not clamouring for help. Tho agitation for debt re- 
demption legislation and debt reduction legislation emanates from a oertain type of 
rubber and tea estate owner who, having lived through years of great prosperity, 
failed to make any provision for tho future, dissipated the great profits earned by 
the estates in very prosperous days, borrowed and secured credit to their ut- 
most capacity and ore now adopting the attitude of much injurod individuals. For this 
type wo can have no sympathy save sorrow that men who havo commanded fortunes 
should have been so shortsighted as to dissipate them so foolishly and to make no 
provision by way of reserves out of large pronto against the possibility of lean years. 
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J&»ro is * suggestion tint arbitration boards should be appointed in ooaneotioa 
with agricultural indebtedness. Headless to say sooh arbitration boards can only 
peovo a faibro anti ths daisy caused in bearing hundreds of thousands of cases would 
probably add many years do the delays which already take place in the Courts. 

Share is a fab* Impr ession abroad that the majority of the debts intoked are 
those between bankers or money-leaders or ooast agents and the estates, hat this is 
te dmm the fact Unfortunately, the biggest olase of creditor is not sufficiently 
rartionlate 'towukke tnown the seriousness oz hie position. I refer to tire grab and 
jdaomods merchants 'to whom the agriculturist directly or indirectly owes far more 
than as ewes to banks or ooast firms. One of oar members informs me that four 
grab merchants b AUep] gy^akme have outatandiqgs to the extent of 50 lakhs. From 


this the total figure < 


I the bazars of Travanqlore from the agriooltnrists oan only 


be surmised and a lata step b the metier of legislation at this juncture may weS 
bvolve a cataclysm orbankraftelis involving the ooHapse of the banking system. and 
rib ^cf the State. Ho legislation should be btrodaoeowhioh is likely to impair the 
ootifidenoe which the public have b the banking system of the State. 

let oi examine the position to-day. As the result of the moratorium suspending 
the operation of the Courts in connection with agricultural debts and loans on 
bkaMmbtojproperty, the sanctity of practically all contracts in Travancore has bean 
ablated. Jnitnar ufebtiaa of ifae sanctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the *orm -of debt redemption and reduction legislation. This, as the President of 
the Indian Planters* Association has rightly pointed out, is tantamount to a declara- 
tion <o f general hadknptoy. Capital is already fleeing from the State. Neither business 
war aguoultnie can be conducted without capital and unless some one has the 
wisdom to cry J fijdF Ae condition of the industries and the agriculture of the 
State b a lew yeanf time can better be imagined than described. 

Another subset which has engaged the anadous attention of this Chamber for 
A * peal has been the question of the serious effect on the prioes .of Indian 
_ copra, ooQoaaut oil do- as bo reeutt cf the importation of foreign copra. 

ly has this imp o rt a tio n seriously affected the cocoanut growing industry hut 

it has had reperooflfltons b oenseetion with groundnuts industry and sesame industry 
as may be seen from the fact that this year's groundnut acreage has been reduced 
by no less than 56 per cent and the sesame acreage by 14 per oent with the pros- 
pect of further reductions next year. Ceylon and Singapore copra is being imported 
into India b vast oraaatities to the rnk of the Indian industry. Indian grown oopra 
is being produced at prioes below &e cost of production— prioes which literally 
xnesn starvation to the population and snob neglect of cultivations tint crops are 
becoming smaller and smaller. Meantime, groundnuts, the price of which in India 
is unattractive, which are grown in India and are for many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copra are being exported from India. 

The Provincial and State Governments m India have been obliged to afford relief 
to agriculturists by remission of taxation. Certainly in the case of cocoanut and 
rioe-growers such remission would not have been necessary had foreign importations 
been regulated by a reasonable tariff policy. These remissions of taxation virtually 
amonnt to the Indian Government subsidising the Ceylon copra industry. This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on importation of foreign copra All that is 
asked is that the Government of India should impose on foreign oopra a duty 
sufficient to ensure that foreign oopra shall .not enter India at prices bebw the cost 
of production b India plus a reasonable margin of profit 

The Government of India caused a Sab-Committed of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research to meet b January and investigate the claims we have so 
often advanced for protection. The fact that that Committee representing ail 
interests involved, some of whom might have been expected to oppose the duty on 
imported oopra, were unanimous in their recommendation to tne Government of 
India for a specific duty to be imposed is sufficient to warrant the immediate 
imposition of the requisite duty. Unfortunately, the wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till this date, despite further representations from other bodies deeply 
interested b the matter (whose co-operation we gratefully acknowledge) the Report 
of the Committee has not yet been published and the Government of India have 
not indicated what action they propose to take. Meantime a position is deve- 
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« Stte tery iSlrt to establish a Bound trade beta*, withes result that wears 
Seed with quotas, block aooounte. restrictions, oompensatingbsrter business, hfchac 
nuwpulatel exchanges arnl^ in fact, wary poeMe Jype of obstacle tojree 
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P rSti Th iniuLSo far as we know no arrangements an being nude either te ensure 
Sit Travanoore interests an safeguarded or to tuto r into ind epen dest oonm awM 
agreements. I would commend to the notice of the government of Trany w jh» 
thereto only a oert&in amount of world trade amiable and that ten is th e ^md mrn 
dsowr that the International Treaties whioh are now being concluded may ewwrtuifly 
leave very little residue for Travanoore. , . , . , . . A - 

JfortEe work of the Trade Agent in Bombay l have jwthta : but pratoe ,but the 
opinion I have formed is that the scope of hie powers ttd aetivitiee is too united and 
mush greater use oouldbe made of his X tertttteteww 

Government to set machinery in action which will ensure sound trade representation 

whafofthe Sure? 1 Whrt teethe year, in store for ns ? Facing forte boMBy 
we most admit that badness may not be any easier in the future then in the part 
The rampart of tariff walla and restrictions becomes stronger. So. far as Travanoore is 
onnearnoait is m™ 1 *’* 1 that the h«*lHng and credit facilities of the State ebon Id be 
apt.Hiai.flrf on a more satisfactory basis. The Travanoore Government is to be oongra- 
toiated on adopting a ‘forward’ policy m connection with the industrial development of 
the State and the provision of cheap electrical power ; but the Government should not 
fdl to profit by their own past experience and bv the stady of the snoooasoo and 
failnree of industrial enterprises in neighbouring States. The recent electoral refoms 
appear 6 to have given general satisfaction and freed from all sense of gnevaooe ttje 
3X of Travanoore most unitedly strive for the advancement of the prosperity of die 
Two great industries of !tovnneore-*abter and tea-have taken the nmmurj 
stem' which, 8 » is confidently hoped, will eventually solve their difflonltm 
Thf DrodnMM of ooooannts and rice are net so influential or wellplawd and are very 
i™ rESrl OAtfamniMt. Mtian for the restoration of prosperity. The cocoanut m- 
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dependent upon Government action for the restoration of pr 
diutev cries aloud for protection and I am convmoed that 1 — — - — ~ 
tet teen in the proximity of New Delhi the nrerent oonditioas would not 
go long. We are at a geographical disadvantage. 

Theooir mate and matting industry continues to hSt the neoessaryorgamssaon to 
rendter it productive of the large profits which should be possible m what tepraoboally 
a monopoly— a state of affiurs we hope may soon be overcome. Steps are being taken 

1,1 A%«y brt^totare indicating better times ahead is the very definite sign of 
trade revival fo the United, Kingdom where we see unemployment is vastly less than 
5 was a year ago. Railway receipts-a good thermometer of trade temperature-are 
up Grert strides have bwn taken to rationalise and rehabilitate the cod radustry- 
B ritain ’s trade backbone— these strides inolude the attraction of petrel from ooal on a 

ii». ^ces are higher and there has teen a wave of new capital 

B ritish imports and exports month by month show 
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■tetdUy toprovtafi figma and British means rooripto shov t sharp footeae, Inflto 
to tinkad to the United Kingdom by ties o! Kmnire, of sentiment, osohaun, control, 
WM»g sad oommarae, sad say improvements la conditions in the United Kingdom or 
the Xmpira at tons ate iaevitaUy reflected ia tits trade of India. 80 despite ril the 
ohrioos obstacles to trade ve ry fair of which ere pcotdtor to Tmsnoorsc-we may 
look forward with ooafldsnos to the future. The eommeroial oomnmnity of India bare 
daring the past few years faced sad solved trade proMaaa after trade problem sad 
are rqsdy to gwppls ^th gjmh problems w my > dtgtog to osmtog Jm. The 
Hplri<aOt W 0 fltV6 glilM AM dWlBtnlN tO AS till OMttOlBS tO trine, Which IMA 
insuperable whm viewed torn * distance, diminish I a magnitude on closer acquaintance. 
We mss the fntars witii confidence born of tradition, justified by expenenoe and 
atreagtheoad hy determination. 


The Iidiaa Workers' Coofmace 

A. joint conference ot the All-India Trade Union Oongress and the National 
federation oi Trade Unions, which was held at Bombay on the 4th. 4k 6th. A««a* 
lSSl, adopted the following reflations : 

It is the considered opinion of the Conference that the new Government of India 
Aot ia more retrograde and reactionary than the J. P. 0. Report and oonoeived In a 
spirit of distrust of the Indian people, providing neither for self-government nor 
baring itself on democratic principles. The representation given to Labour is utterly 
inadequate, falling to short of the representation given to landed and oommeroid 
interests through special or general constituencies. It holds out no prospect to the 
Indian masses and working masses of ever ’securing an adequate and effective voice 
end oont rol in the legislatures and the administration of the country, and, therefore, 

** ^The^Sarwoe holds the view that no constitution will meet the requirements of 
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The Conference viewed with great alarm the present deplorable plight to whioh the 
industrial workers of India have been reduced by methods of nationalisation and poii- 


„ „ on and pou- 

ries of wage-onts and retrenchment adopted by employers. The Conference, therefore, 
recommends to the Joint Labour Board to take suoh steps as are necessary to increase 
the organised strength of the workers and check the employers’ tendencies to effect 

Wt ^e t question of the protection of industries should be re-opened and a detailed 
enquiry into the results of the protection given so to to various industries should be 
hem in order to find out inter alia whether the grant of protection had improved the 
workers’ standard of life or created more employment The ’enquiry should also con- 
sider whether the continuance of protection should not be made dependent 
on those industries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working 
conditions. The Conference was also of the opinion that minimum wage fixing legisla- 
tion should be introduced particularly for sheltered industries, and those other industries 
where a workers' organisation did not exist, or was too weak to resist employers' 
attack on this standard of life. 

The Conference condemns the present repressive poHoy of the Government, parti- 
cularly the use of emergency power and ether suoh legislation against Labour organi- 
sations and workers. The Conference, therefore, recommends to the Joint Labour 
Board to take effective steps to protect those who fall victims. 

The Conference views with alarm the growth of unemployment and urges that 
immediate steps should be taken to increase employment by the adoption oi suitable 
sche mas , and urges .the Government of India to introduce unemployment insurance 
and health insurance schemes sad the forty-hour week in all industries. 

The Contoenoe condemns the attitude of the British Labour Party towards the 
mnlovment ef Indian seamen on British owned steamers. The Conference also urges 
the xormation of a Standing Committee for labour legistation. the establishment of 
an Industrial Council in accordance with the recommendations of the RoyallOommisrion, 
and protests agriasi tbs firing at the JLolar Odd Fields and demands a public enquiry. 



The National Trade Union Federation 

The second session of fhe National Traded Union Federation opened at Nagpur on the 
29th. December 1935, Mr. Jamnadae Mehta presiding. Prominent among those 
present were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. R. R. Bnkhalo, Mr. S. G. Joslii and 
Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director, I. L. 0., New Delhi Branoh. Trado Union Congress 
members, Mr. R. S. Ruiker, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also attended. 

In the coarse of his presidential address, Mr. Jamnadae M. Mehta said 

It is gratifying to note that we are slowly but Bteadily expanding both in the 
number of Unions affiliated to our Federation and In the membership of those Unions, 
and that we are the strongest and the most broadbased oentral organisation of Labour 
in India. 

While this increased strength of our Organisation is gratifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that the efforts towards unity made by us three years ago, supported by more 
than one hundred unions in the country, did not result In the unification of the Trade 
Union Congress and ourselves. It has been realised by the majority of the workers in 
the two organisations that the points of difference between us are far too few and the 
points of contact are far more frequent It is, therefore, the path of wisdom for us 
all to see that the points of contact are multiplied and exploited to the best possible 
advantage of the workers and that the points of difference, if they cannot be got over, 
are not allowed to embitter our relations towards each other. The Joint Labour Board 
has paved the way for an evontual consolidation and we are likely to go further ahead 
towards that goal In this city of Nagpur. The unhappy split of 1029 occurred here 
and it will be in the fitness of things that Nagpur should apply the healing balm. 

Labour Party for India 

But even a united front on the economlo side will not be enough. In a subject 
country the worker, along with the rest of his follow-countrymen, shares all the dis- 
abilities and humiliations of the conquered raoe. He cannot hope to ameliorate his 
conditions to any material extont except with the help of the 8tate ; but the 8tate in 
Iudia has loyalties outside the Indian frontier. The interest of Indian Labour in se- 
curing the cmtrol of the State is, therefore, very great, at least as groat as the Inte- 
rest of any other section of the community. Whilst the Trade Unions must remain 
the agency primarily for pressing forward the economic olaims of the working olass it 
would be suicidal for them to pin thoir faith only in the economic side of the struggle. 
Capture of political power Is the “sine qua non" of a real betterment of their status 
and Trade Unions should give all thoir support to the political side of the fight within 
the limits permitted by the Trade Union Act of 1020. I am visualising, In a not 
distant future, the formation of a country-wide Labour Party in which the Trade 
Unionist, the Socialist and tho Co-operator will combine to fight for the political and 
economic rights of the masses. We cannot expect the Indian National Congress to 
become a purely labour or socialist organisation. The Congross Is chiefly intended to 
offer a nationalist front to the foreign master. In tho nature of things tho Congress 
must retain this distinctive role. If it is to maintain its influence It must stick to its 
mission, which Is nothing less than the consolidation of the classes and the masses in 
support of tho political freedom of the country. It would therefore be Impolitic to 
attempt to turn the Congress into a class organisation. It must stand as the symbol 
of a free India and while the anti-imperialist struggle of the Congress holds the field 
the cleavage of clas£ interests should be deliberately kept in partial abeyance inside 
that body. What applies to the Congress applies more or less to other national politi- 
cal parties. To the extent that tho oonfliot is inevitable, the Labour Party of the 
future should independently carry it on supporting the Congress and other nationalist 
parties oh the political issue os far os possible. 

United Front 

A vigorous Trade Union activity based on the united front between ourselves and 
foe Trade Union Congreee on the one hand, and the capture of politioal power through 
a Labour Party on the other, should therefore be made tho two immediate objectives 
of the working olass in India. We cannot look to Government for material assistance 
® Dither direction. Wo have some benefic^t measures in force like the Trade Union 
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Act, the Factories Act, the Workmen's Compensation Act and the Mines Aot ; shorter 
hoars of work and weekly rest are also in force in some industries. We are grateful 
for these small mercies bat they are likely to giro a deceptive appearance of Govern- 
ment sympathy towards the workers : such an illusion will be quickly dispelled if yon 
look a little below the surface. The Royal Commission on Labour made a moderately 
progressive report soma five years ago, bat except in one or two important matters 
ana in small details almost all its major recommendations have been plaoed on the 
shelf. We arw still far away from the immediate world idea of a 40 hours week. 
The fixation of a minimum wage or anything remotely approaching it remains 
as distant as ever. Social insurance has made a bare beginning in some places. The 
working class housing is still primitive ; there is no provision for free oompnlsory 
education of the workers’ children, sickness and invalidity find the workers without 
means or resources and there are no old age pensions ; but the Baddest thing in India 
to-day relates to unemployment. It is impossible to speak with restraint abort the 
apathy of Government in this matter. 

There is very little Communism in India if at all ; and even that would quickly 
disappear if the Government and the employers evinced a sincere desire for the wel- 
fare of the workers add bodily supported the growth of genuine trade unionism. It is 
a matter for deep regret that we can discern no snoh signs. The meagre contribution 
of Government towards the amelioration of the workers’ lot is largely a pose made to 
save its face at the International Labour Conference. For practical purposes Govern- 
ment’s solioitnde ter Labour is for Geneva’s consumption. It has yet to prove that it 
is oonsoioos of its obligations to the toiling masses. 

Whilst the State in India is thus timidly grappling with the rudiments of social 
justioe, the Indian employer is in a far worse predicament. He Is not even conscious of 
the gravity of the problem confronting him. He might well be living in the 18th. 
century. That with four million industrial workers in the oonntry the number of 
trade unions recognised by the Indian employer can be counted on the fingers is a 
sad proof of the primitive conception of industrial relationship in our country ; there 
is little wonder that industrial peace is so precarious in India : mid when trouble 
comes, the employer relies on the police and the armed forces of the State to take 
him out of the sorap. This is a most humiliating position and Indian employers 
would do well to establish industrial relations on something more rational than the 
coercive machinery of the community. 

The New Constitution 

So mnoh, in brief, on the economic side. On the political aide we have now the 
Government of India Act, 1935; and the less one speaks about it the better. Mistrust, 
if not insincerity, is written large on every page of that pieoe of legislation. You will 
search in vain in the four corners of that Act for any transfer of power to the 
people. In almost every chapter and every section, powers are denied, withheld and 
lodged round with safeguards until the safeguards have swallowed even the sem- 
blance of what power for the people there may be in the Act. Our Federation has 
analysed the new Constitution with such precision and has condemned it with such 
thoroughnes that I do not wish to add anything of my own. 

The new Constitution has been made worse by the provisions about franchise and 
electorates ; instead of being an instrument for advance towards freedom, it is cal- 
culated by the clash of sectional, communal and special interests which it fosters, 
infinitely to retard the building up of a truly national life ; worse still, the intro- 
duction of this truncated democracy has been preceded by the enactment of several 
repressive legislative measures, both Provincial and Central 

This, then, is the eoonomio and political situation ; the masses are crushed by 
taxati on, poverty and unemployment ; employers as a class, including ‘Government, 
are not prepared to give, them a square deal. What is it that labour in India 
should do in the face of this combination of adverse cironmstanoes ? Is it any good 
relying on the support of the masses in Great Britain ? Could the Labour Party be 
trusted to come to our assistance ? The reply to the last question most be an 
emphatic *No”. It is true that the working class movement in Great Britain is 
powerful and effective in opposition to some extent but it is incapable of becoming 
a Government both in offioe and in power. This has been twice proved during tne 
last eleven yean and it is still true to-day. 

Oar main duty, therefore, lies in India; workers most work out their own 
destiny and it is only in proportion to their strength but they will be heard. 
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The half ft dozen representatives of Labour in the Provincial Legislatures and a 
few more in the Federal Legislature could make a very bold and vigorous stand for 
our rights and privileges. Inis opportunity is small but it is not to be despised. 

Bin here again we have to place our own house in order. If our movement is 
weak or disunited even the little that oan be attempted will become impossible. We 
have, therefore, to work with energy and devotion to build up a powerful movement 
both inside and outside the Legislatures. There are about four million industrial 
workers in the country. The majority of them are not yet organised into onions ; 
those that are organised are divided and. therefore, unable to exert their full lnfluenoe 
in the shaping of events. The first and foremost thing to be taken in hand is 
to bring every industrial worker under a Trade Union and this is the most difficult 
as.it is the most essential task. Nothing tangible, nothing substantia] oan be done for 
Indian Labour until the Trade Unions become free from the tinge of personal political 
excrescence with which they are infected to-day. 

But neither the Indian Employer nor the Government nor our own weakness can 
indefinitely continue to keep Labour out of its inheritance. The establishment of 
the International Labour Organisation at Geneva and participation therein by almost 
all the big and the small powers is a recognition of this undeniable truth. The 
principles embodied therein are now the stook-in-trade of European opinion on 
industrial relationship and theso principles should be steadily kept in view in organi- 
sing the relation between capital and labour in India on a new basis. A start may be made 
by holding an annnal tripartite Conference at Delhi, Bombay or Calcutta where about a 
dozen representative industrial men belonging to the various industries should meet 
an equal number of Labour delegates from those industries ; the State should be 
represented by one delegate from each Provincial Government and three delegates from 
the Federal Government. Indian States who desire to be affiliated to this Conference 
on a similar footing should be allowed to do so. This Conference should have an 
annual session and a permanent secretariat. Its business should be (1) to initiate 
and examine proposals for Labour legislation, (2) to encourage oo-operation 
and understanding among those concerned with Labour policy. (3) to dispose 
of complaints of breaches of any agreed policy on the part of Government, Industry 
or Labour, and (4) Generally to act as the Bureau of Information and Researoh in 
Labour matters for the wholo country. 

The Conference should be self-governing in its international administration and 
while its decisions will not be mandatory, they should carry an obligation with them 
that both the Provincial and the Federal Governments and the Indian States should 
submit those decisions for rejection or adoption by their legislative bodies within a 
specified time. 

Two Knotty Problems 

Two of the knottiest and toughest difficulties in the way of our getting together 
have been found to be the questions of participation in the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva and the question of International affiliation which will now 
include affiliation to the Asiatic Labour Congress also. Foreign affiliations with the 
full knowledge of their limitations should be cherished. They furnish a common meet- 
ing ground for working class representatives from the different countries, offer 
opportunities for oxchange of views and for the study of conditions and are not with- 
out their reaction on public opinion in those countries. What applies to those affilia- 
tions equally apply to the affiliation to the Geneva Conference. Indeed In one respeot 
Geneva is better fitted to bring practical results as Governments are also represented 
there. The process of conversion is, no doubt, slow but an impartial examination 
of the results of the last nineteen Conference.! will completely vindicate international 
collaboration in industrial matters. What little of trade unionism exists or is tolerated 
in this country is largely due to the existence of Geneva casting its halo 
over the Government oi India ; among the Conventions which that body has adopted 
you will find questions which have been in the forefront of Labour demands all the 
world over ; Geneva has solved quite a fair number of them ; it is earnestly grappling 
with an equally large number ana above all Geneva is the souroe of new ideas which 
become the starting point for fresh concessions to the demands of Labour. Take the 
question of unemployment alone. It is Geneva which has developed the idea of un- 
employment insurance and forced on States and Communities a realisation of their 
responsibility with regard to the unemployed. School going age is being raised in 
countries to provent tho youthful section of the community from flooding the em- 
ployment market at a very early age ; the age of retirement from active employment 
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fa Wng brought down also to relieve competition for employment ; boon of work 
•re being reduced to permit a large number being employed for the same volume of 
*ork and above all work is being created as being the right of every human bang 
and m il lion s are being spent to seoure employment Most of these ideas are Geneva’s 
creation. For these reasons I believe affiliations to the International and to the Geneva 
iAbonr Oooferoaoes are of vital importance and are justified by their solid achieve- 
ments and more aolid potentialities, 

4 Bmonro up Unions 

. I™ *P I plead for a strong and united Labour and Trade Union movement 
in India. I plead for the Indian workers standing cn their own legs. I appeal to our 
comrades to make the fullest use of the meagre representation granted to us in the 
new Constitution. I admit that the Constitution is a oarricature of democracy and has 
little possibility of growth within itself ; bat if good men turn away from it in dis- 
gust, bad men will Belie upon it for their selfish ends and prolong its existence. 
Above ah' I plead for quiet, earnest and oonstruotive work in building up Trade 
Unionsin every industry. If organised, the workers in Railways, Steel, Shipping, 
Fort Trust. Textiles, Cement and Engineering Industries o&n become a mighty force 
net onlv bringing about their own eoonomio well-being but leading to tnumph the 
battle for India’sFreedom as well. 

Resolutions 

The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to the National Congress on 
tne oooasion of Its Golden Jubilee and hoping that the unification would result in 
the strengthening of Labour movement through the efforts of the Joint Labour Board. 
Another resolution expressed satisfaction at the iuangnration of the ABiatio Labour 
Congress, (he first session of which was held in Colombo in May 1934, and hoped it 
wonra bring together workers of Asiatic countries under one organisation with a view 
to improving the standard of life. It further appealed to the 1. L 0., Geneva, to 
take steps to hold at an early date a Maritime Tripartite Conference. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

The Dacca University Convocation 


Dace a— 18th. July 1935 

The following is the test of the speeoh delivered by Mr. A. t. Rahman, Vice- 
chancellor of the Daooa University, at the Annual Convocation held at Bum. on the 
18th. July 1838 in the presence of H. E. the Governor of Bengal, the Chanowlor 
of the University s— • 

It is my very pleasant dnty to welcome Your Excellency again to preside over the 
Annual Convocation of the University and to offer grateful thanks on behalf of the 
University for the deep and abiding interest that yon have taken in the fortunes of 
this Institution. This University has been profoundly impressed by the efforts made 
by Your Excellency's Government for building up*a better Bengal and I take this oppor- 
tunity of offering its respectful tribute of appreciation to the courage and vision with 
which the problems have been approached. Your Excellency’s stay here has been 
so short that it has not been possible to show you again something of the nature of 
the work that is being carried on in this University. 

On behalf of the University I also welcome the guests, present here to-day. 
We are grateful to them for this interest in the affairs of the University. 

On this occasion I would like, on behalf of the University, to offer oar humble 
tribute of loyalty and devotion to Their Majesties the King Emperor and Queen 
Empress on the completion of 25 years’ eventful reign. The Empire-wide celebration 
and the spontaneous manifestations of enthusiasm have revealed the greatness of llieir 
Majesties and also that, the throne is firmly rooted in the hearts of their snbjeotB. 
We pray that Providence may grant them long life, health and every happiness. 

It haa been the practice, on an occasion like this, to mention some of the more 
important changes in the teaching staff of the University. But before doing this, 
l record the profound sorrow of the University at the unexpected death of Dewan 
Bahadur Sarada Prasad Sen, a former Treasurer. The Dewan Bahadur was a distin- 
guished Judicial Officer of Government, had served the University with loyalty* ability 
and distinction. On behalf of the University I offer heartleft oondolenoes to his son 
Dr. T. Sen, Agricultural Research Chemist in the University, and now attending, as a 
delude, the International Soil Science Concressat Oxford. ... 

f welcome on behalf of the University, Mr. Shahabuddm who has been reappointed 
Treasurer for a further period of two years. . _ _ , .. m A 

Mr. Fida Alt Khan, Head of the Department of Persian and Urdu, rehres from tte 
service of the University in July. He nas been on the staff of the LJniveroty since 
its establishment and he occupied a distinguished position on aooount of his wide and 
humane scholarship and success as a teacher. His love of learning, his staroy m««; 
— j — - « r . - • * -» — A*-- tt_: made him an influence and 



of such an attractive and forceful ^personality is a loss to the University. His place 
has been filled up by the appointment of Dr. Borrah, m. a. ph, d. 

I mentioned last year that Professor N. N. Ghose had roti^ <m ^taunmg the 
age of 55. In his plaoe Professor J. N. TTas Gupta has been appointed Professor of 
Law and he took ©largo of his duties on tho lst February 1935. 

Mr. S. R. ibiUn Leoturer in the Department of Commeroe, has been permitted 
to aooept an appointment in the Sanatan Dnarma College, tSLSSJ! 1 

granted leave till the end of the present session. Mr. B. B. 3enof the ■ same Depart- 
ment has been appointed in nis plaoe. Mr. Gurubandhu Bhattscharyya having 
retired from^tfoe? Rai Saheb l&noranian Mitea has been appointed tonorgJ 
deader and Head of the Department of Education. Dr. J. 0. Binha and Mr. 
Susobhan Sarka r having aooepted appointments under Government have tendered 
their «jgniSg ThSr places will shortly be fiUod up. 
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During the last session, two teachers of the University, Hr. Jyotirmoy Sen of 
the Department of History and Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Gupta of the Deptrtment of 
Economics and Politics had been granted study leave for two years and their place* 
have been filled up by the appointment of Mr. P. C. Chakravortv and Mr. Parimal 
Ray. Mr. Sen has proceeded to Oxford and Mr. Das Gupta has joined the Univer- 
sity of Loudon. In the present session two other teachers. Mr. Momtasuddin 
Ahmed of the Department of Philosophy and Mr. Serajul Haq of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamio Studies, have been granted study leave and they will shortly 
proceed to join* the University of London for advanced work in their respective 
subjects. 

During the past session some interesting donations have been received : Messrs. 
Shyam Chand Basak, Nibaran Chandra Guha Mustafi and Jogendra Nath Sen, 
Executors of the will of the late Babu Jagamohan Pal, have agreed to place at the 
disposal of the University a sum of four lacs of rupees for the establishment of a 
Medical College at Dacca in the name of the late Babu Jagamohan Pal. The 
University proposes shortly to place a scheme before Government and it has no 
doubt that this will receive sympathetic consideration. 

Rai Saheb Devendra Kumar Roy has placed at the disposal of the University 
three securities of Rs. 100 each for the award annually of a silver medal to the 
student who stands highest in the Ilonours Examination in Sanskrit The Univer- 
sity offers its grateful thanks to the generous benefactors. 

The academic and other activities of the University followed a normal course 
during the past session. Despite the very serious economic depression the number 
of admissions have been fairly satisfactory ; the number on the 31st March 1935 was 900 
including 39 women students as against 961 on the corresponding date in the 
provious session. It is slightly less than the highest number of provious years. 
There has been a decline in the number of Law students, but the number of 
Honours, Post-graduate (Arts and Science) and advanood students has been well 
maintained, and is practically equal to the number of previous sessions. It is yet 
early to speak about the admissions this year, but in view of the prevailing 
depression the University does not anticipate a much larger number. 

The high academic standard of the University has been ably maintained. Research 
work lias been carried on vigorously in every Department of study, as will be 
evident from the Annual Report, and members of the staff and students have 
obtained high distinctions. Mr. Rakes Ran j an Sarma has been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the Calcutta University. This University has conferred 
Doctorate degrees on Messrs. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, Kamakhyaranjan Sen and 
Nagendra Narayaa Chowdhury. The percentage of success of the students has also 
been well maintained and the academic societies of the University have shown 
commendable activity by frequent meetings and the discussion of papers that have 
attracted considerable public attention. The Halls under able and sympathetic 
guidance continued to make steady progress in the development of the corporate 
life of the students and the work of the University was carried on undisturbed by 
any political movements. The question of the failure of its students in the All-India 
Competitive Service Examinations has been ongaging the attention of the University. 
Certain proposals for the better selection of candidates have been submitted to 
Government through the Inter-Univorsity Board and very shortly we propose to take 
steps so that the candidates may be better advised as regards their studies and choice 
of subjects and their fitness for particular examinations. 

Last year I mentioned that valuable investigations are being carried on in the 
Chemical Laboratory into agricultural problems and that at Dacca there are oppor- 
tunities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at the service of agriculture. 
There has been an output of work of a really high standard and this is a direction 
in which it can render effective service ana become a publio asset by contributing 
to the well-being of the great majority of our population. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research has continued its grant and it nos been possible to appoint 
Dr. I. C. Bose as Research Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry : and. in order to 
carry on the work effectively the Laboratory is boing further extended. We trust 
Government will very sympathetically consider our proposals for the establishment of 
a Faculty of Agriculture and that the petition for a modest capital and recurring 
grant for opening a Department of Soil 8cienoes will be granted this year. 

The financial difficulties of the University are considerable and It has to be 
confessed that the University does not foresee any reasonable prospect of expansion 
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unices Government comes to its assistance. There is no immediate proepeet of addi- 
tion to eor income from any source ; but it will be admitted that an infant institution 
like this must be permitted to expand to retain its strength and vitality. It has 
retrenehed expenditure in every direotion and any further retrenchment would 
materially impair its efficiency. A University in order to render effeotive service 
must expand and keep abreast of the times it ceases to be useful if it has to think , 
continually of onrtailing its activities. In the present oondition of onr finances we 
are just carrying on but in order to* keep onr normal activities going, an additional 
recurring grant is necessary. The University’s application, is before Government and 
we sincerely hope, that in view of our urgent needs, it will reoeive the sympathetic 
consideration of Government I should like to state that last year it was mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Bengal from original asnreea. 
Some preliminary work has been done andsoholars have began work on. particular 
periods and* steps are being taken for the oolleotion of materials.. But a won: of this, 
nature and magnitude requires fiinds, and progress has been rather slow. While on 
this sabjeot may I express the University's hope that some portion of the funds for 
Rural uplift work will be allotted to the University so that it oan undertake eoonomio 
surveys in particular areas in order to help in the formulation of a co-ordinated plan 
for ratal development 


Students- op this University— 

To those who have received Degrees and prizes to-day, I offer sincere oongratnlh- 
tions on behaff of the University. I share with yon your joy in being able to main- 
tain the academic reputation of the University and I pray that this promise of the 
future may bo amply fulfilled. Many of you probably would bo leaving this seat of 
learning to face the sternor business of life and I hope that the training yon have re- 
ceived nas equipped you with qualities to meet every situation. May I say that on no 
account should you be disappointed, if you find life harder, if in your straggles you 
meet with failure sometimes. Failure is a more common experience than success, and 
it has been recognised as the greatest experience of the soul because, the soul grows 
in the dark night. It is only Dy enduring failure that the spiritual nature develops. 
I do not wish to imply that failure does not matter ; what 1 wish to convoy is that 
the inner purpose, the dominating idea should not be allowed to be overwhelmed by it. 
I have spoken to you on several occasions daring the last session and I have tried to 
urge on you the necessity of planning yonr lives. To plan your lives is to do what an 
architect does with a building. He has to know what purpose the building is intended 
to fulfill ; he then prepares a sketch plan to give a general idea of what is to be 
built. This sketch plan he keeps before him to remind him of his original eonoeption. 
Do tho same with your lives *, have a general idea of what you propose to mike of 
them. Most of us do not know where we stand *, the typical intelligent man or woman 
of tho time is a sceptic and is proud of it. Yet scoptioism as a permanent attitude of 
mind is as dangerous as credulity because it weakens the powers of construction. As 
it is necessary to be soeptical, it is equally necessary to have faith. This is essentially 
a critical age ; everything is attacked, and to quostion all thingSL to believe in nothing 
is the characteristic mental attitude. But all this entails loss of energy and creative 
power ; values become confused and pessimism is certain. It is well to remember 
that criticism that is destructive is bad ; good criticism is essentially oreative because 
it attempts to replace what it Wishes to destroy. It does not matter what careers yon 
choose provided you make yourself proficient in whatever yon take up and embark 
upon it with the idea of fulfilling your end as a man. Bat it is important what life 
values yon create, what actual contribution yon make to society. Tne greater the con- 
tribution the more valuable yon are to yourself and as a citizen. There is that fan- 
perishable substance wrought-by our daily actions, onr decisions, onr courage and 
fidelity which increase or diminishes the spiritual property of society. Yonr Univer- 
sity has tried to teaoh yon these things. You are not educated for the sake of being 
educated ; the real purpose of this education is to equip you for life and in a sense 
all life is education, we live to gain experience so that the flower of our eonsoious- 
neos may unfold. Education must be regarded as a discipline whioh gives form to the 
folly expressive life. An educated man aooepto a higher discipline as he masters each 
lower one and in that view education is never fin ish ed for the knowledge that ednoar 
torn aims at is knowledge of oneself whioh is inexhaustible. Every one of yon there- 
fore should live to the limit of his capacity, do toe his beet always, so that you may 
increase year powers and gam in knowledge, ft xa laid— perhaps dis p a r a g i n g l y— that 
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r 40 youth : but It Is good to have ambition ; lor to have no 

ambition h never to be able to rise to great he^bb Ambition la the general direc- 
tion of onr ohoSoeSy ns n result of whion destiny is made and It should he your am- 
bition to cr e ate a society in which the good Ilfs may be lived by all. We make the 
society In *whidh we Use, and it is well to remember what Aristotle said that “friend- 
ship is the motive of society" and the “essence of friendship is entireness, a total 
magnanimity and trust" We can improve society by changing externa! conditions 
and' attempting to ahange its inner life. But society Is made up of Individuals ; its 
improvement depends upon the Improvement of the individual. An the individual hi 
his enter relations depends upon hfs inner life so the condition of aootety depends 
upon the life of the individual. What 1 b wanted therefore is that yon should be 
a living example of what you want others to be, because example Is a great social 
power. Borne time should be spent therefore in examining yourselves, In seeing the 
truth in yourselves, in rooting out of yourselves all that is unworthy of yonr highest 
ideals, we should be tolerant of the Mings of others but not of our own. One of 
onr severest duties is that of self-judgment ; the tendency to drift must be opposed 
strenuously. In the language of Bernard Shaw : “To be m Hell is to drift ; to be in 
Heaven is to steer." That is the ideal before you, the direction of the thought and 
action of this country in the new order of things that we visualise. I cordially wish 
you every success in your new duties and responsibilities and may Providence guide 
you. 


The Governor'* Addrtn 

The following ia the text of ;His Exoellency the Governor's speech 

This is the first ocoasion since the appointment of Mr. Rahman as Vice-Chancellor 
of Dacca University that I, as Chancellor, have had the opportunity of being publicly 
associated with him and my first words shall be of welcome to him personally 
and of congratulation to the University on its good fortune in obtaining the 
services of so distinguished a man as its Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Rahaman is the 
first Indian to hold this high post and so is, by that fact alone, assured of 
an honoured place in the history of the University. I feel on safe ground 
in prophesying that It will not be for this reason alone, howovor, that his 
name will be remembered in years to come not only within the University but in 
wider spheres. The University is yet too young for it to be possible for one of its 
own alumni to hold the post of Vice-Chancellor but Mr. Rahman, if he cannot chum 
to be a son of the University, at any rate is one of Us foster-parents for he was 
associated with it for a number of years during its infancy, being the first Provost 
of Moslem Hall and Reador in History from 1921 till 1927 and in 1924 he was elected 
to the Bengal Legislative Council as tho representative of the University. 

You will agree, I am sure, Mr. Vice-Chanoellor that words of welcome and appre- 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion such as this should be coupled with a re- 
ference to yonr predooessor, Mr. Langley, who was Vice-Chancellor whon I last ad- 
dressed this Convocation in 1933. I nave read with ploasuro tho generous tribute 
which you paid to him in your address to tho Court of University at its annual 
meeting last February and, ft you will permit mo, 1 should like to associate myself 
fully with what you said. Ho, like you, was one of tho original Provosts of 1921— 
Dacca Hall being hia charge— and for eight years before that he had been a Pro- 
fessor in the forerunner of this University, the Dacca College. He became Vice- 
Chaacelior In 1929, a post which he filled with credit to the University and distinc- 
tion to himself until his retirement from the Indian Educational Servioo last year. 

Another and more recent loos is that of tho lato Sir Abdullah Snhrawardy, a mem- 
ber of the Conrt and an old and close friend of the University. I can say without 
fear of oontradiotion that his sudden and untimely death is a loss not only to Dacca 
University, not only to tho Muslim community and not only to Bongal, but to India 
as a whole. We could have all wished that he had boon spared to assist with his sane 
counsel am) ripe experience in the difficult and vital years that die ahead in which 
India will have to soeommodete herself to vastly changed political conditions, her soc- 
oess In doing so depending enormously on the wisdom and moderation displayed by 
the leaders of the vario u s 

Apart from those mmatim of tho teaching staff to whoso loss through death or 
resfeaation you, Mr. V i s e O ha ncstiar , have already referred in fitting terns— that 
completes tho chapter of our lessee— a chapter which, sad though it is, is inevitable 
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in the record of any living organism. Taming to the brighter side of oar oorpoxote 
life I feel sore that it mast have been a matter for prido and satisfaction to the 
U«niverflity when a member of its Court— the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Azisnl Hague— 
wTs updated Minister for Education. The Dacoa University may, in fact, at some 
fa are date, attempt to claim that membership of its Court shall bo a sine qua non 
for appointment to the post of Minister for Education for out of tho seven Ministers 
who nave held this portfolio sinoe the first Ministry was formed in 1921 no fewer 
than five were members of the Court. I, however, enter a caveat that those words of 
mine are not available for use in support of any snch chum. 

I thank yon. Mr. Vioo-Chanoetler, for yoar kind and courteous words of wdoome 
to me personally and for your appreciative referenoes to the labours of my Govern- 
ment in their attempts to devise constructive measures for the betterment of Bengal. 
As His Majesty’s representative I listenod with pleasure and satisfaction to your tri- 
bute of loyalty and devotion to the Throne. From the .reports I roooived of the man- 
ner in whioh tho Silver Jubilee Celebrations were observed in Daooa, as in other parts 
of Bengal, in which the University participated as far as it was able to in view of 
the fact at the time it was in roooss, there is no doubt that tho expressions to which 
you have given utteranoe are no mere lip service. I sent to His Majesty an aooount 
of how his Jubilee had boon celebrated and all who took part in those happy rejoicings 
will like to know that in reply 1 heard that the King Emperor was touched and de- 
lighted at tho evidonce afforded that a dear wish of his had boon achieved and that 
lie was assured of the affection of tho Indian branch of tho great family of whioh he 
is the head. 

I propose now, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to deal very briefly with some of the points 
raised in the report which yon have just read. Finance is still our stumbling block 
but it is heartoniog to hoar of a princely donation snch as the fonr lakhs given by 
the late Jaga Mohan Pal for tho purpose of establishing a medical college. There is 
a great field of work for dootors among the rural population of Bengal whose health 
has become, from various causes into which I cannot enter here, a problem of nation- 
al importance and Government woloomes any means of ameliorating it. Whoiher for 
this purpose wo do not need for well-trained licentiates rather than medical graduates, 
of whom tho existing Colleges are already turning out largo numbors may be a moot 
question. I can assure you, however, that when tho scheme for tho modioal college 
reaches Govornmont it will roceive sympathetic consideration on its merits. Grateful 
though we must be for donations such as this which are earmarked for specific pur- 
poses yet what is necdod even raoro is tho provision of endowments placed unreser- 
vedly at the disposal of the University. As you well know, Mr. Vico-Ohancellor, the 
older Univorsities in England have owned thoir vitality aud their acadomic and Intel- 
lectual independence largely to tho foot that they have at various times boon richly 
endowed with gifts of land and money enabling them to pursue their ideals in pqaoe 
and quietness and without interference. Tho Dacca University is still in the stage when 
it has to depend on Government for tho balk of the funds necessary for its oxistonoo 
and tho result is that overy expansion of its activitios is dependont upon tho approval 
of tho oxecutivo Govornmont and tho Legislature for it is they who have to find the 
cost. Apart from tho basic unsoundness of a position such as this the rosult has been 
of lato, that owing to tho depleted condition of Provincial finances the Government of 
Bengal while approving in principlo of schemes have boon unablo to ask tho Legisla- 
ture to vote supplies because thoro has boon no availablo sourco from wbjoh tho 
supplios could be drawn. Tho result of all this is that tho University is deniod froo 
growth in the directions in which it fools tho need of oxponsion thus cramping its 
Body and sou! and perhaps jeopardizing its whole faturo usefulness. I thorofero appeal 
to those who have tho cause of this University at heart and contemplate becoming 
benefactors of it to mako their gifts as froo from oonditionsas possible. 

The work that is being done in agricultural research is a typical example of an 
activity that may lead to benefits of tho very highest order to Bengal if it oan 
progress without check and tho proposal to establish a Faculty of Agriculture and 
as a beginning to open at onco a Department of Soil Soienoos is one of deep 
interest to Government The matter has boon engaging the close attention of the 
Ministry for some time and a decision will bo reached very shortly. I .my at once 
that I think a comparatively small University such as this oan aonlove its purpose 
best by endeavouring to excel in a few subjects instead of dissipating its energies 
over an unnecessarily wide field and agriculture is, I think, one of the snbjoote on 
which it might most appropriately focus Its attention. Tho question also of an 
“fcresse in the annual roourring grant to the University is under examination and I 
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wifi do what I on to see that it Is . not delay edin any way. Before I In the 
question of finance I may say that it will not be possible for any part of the 
Government of India's mat for Rural Development to be allotted for University 
research work such as Economic surveys. The conditions on which the grant ft 
placed at the disposal of this Government are such that activities of this find fall 
Its scope. 

I am gladto hear that in spite of the economio depression and the difficulty 
which many parents most in oonsegnenoe experience in finding the money to give 
their children a University education, yet the number of students remains 
stsady and I do not regard the reduction in any number of Law students as a bad 
sign— rather the oontrary, for in Bengal the Law. I am told, has beoome an over- 
crowded profession which has little to offer except penury to all save a comparatively 
few outstanding practitioners. It is, moreover, a profession which tends to draw 
able people away from the oountry-side to the towns and what Bengal needs, 
perhaps more Gian anything else, is a turning back of its bhadhralok from the towns 
to the villages. Government are about to publish, for criticism and opinion, a some- 
what lengthy memorandum reviewing the position of Education in Bengal and 
outlining a new poUoy. The underlying idea of the re-orientation of policy 
whioh Is suggested in the Note is to bring & really effective primary educa- 
tion within the grasp of the masses, to intensify middle vernacular education while 
reorganizing its curriculum bo ss to give it a definitely rural and agricultural bias, 
encouraging boys to stay in their villages and to turn their thoughts and ambitions 
towards improved methods of agriculture and standards of living and discouraging 
boys who are judged unfit for it from seeking a High English and University Educa- 
tion. I see great possibilities for Bengal inf an educational reform of this nature but 
it is no Exaggeration to say that the keystone of. the arch of rural regeneration will 
be the provision by the Universities of highly intelligent eduoated men and women 
country-minded instead of town-minded. Love of the motherland is deep-seated and 
urgent in the Bengali race and so insistent is it that it has taken for many the per- 
verted form of anarchy in the shape of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Both 
these forms of imagined service to the country are merely destructive and worse 
than negative — a fact now realised by the immense majority of the patriotic sons and 
daughters of Bengal. Thank God, the realization has not come too late and though great 
damage has been done to Bengal that damage is not irreparable. 

Students, do not. be deluded into thinking, as so many young people are inclined to 
think, that happiness is to be got by choosing a career whioh offers glittering prizes 
whether they be of money or of rank and position and do not for one moment be- 
hove that it is one wit the less honourable or satisfactory to live a life of usefulness 
and service to a small and, perhaps, seemingly obscure, part of the community. One 
of the truest thingB ever said was that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
but this is only true if the giving is done in the true spirit of a gift without any 
thought of recompense. That is what true love is and is what makes true love such 
a tremendously potent force : if you are true lovers of Bengal, give to her with open 
hands. Bho needs your lovo ; she needs your service and l can promise you this, 
that if you are her what sho is calling for she will, without your asking or even 
wishing fer it, repay you in untold measure in happiness, contentment and, those 
precious gifts, the tern honour and respect of those among whom you live. She 
needs village doctors, she needs village school-masters, she needs cultivated men to 
give the lead to the Bimple villagers m their sanitation, their methods of agriculture, 
the marketing of their produce and the establishment of small local industries to 
supply their wants. She needs men of high intellect and education to sit on the 
Boards and plan constructively for the improvement of the rural areas ; to sit on the 
Union Benohes and Courts and see that the justice which is brought to the doors of the- 
people is fair and enlightened : to train, inspire and lead village defence parties who 
will sot according to a concerted strategical plan should daootts venture to attack a 
village ; to take the lead in forming innumerable co-operative societies for a multi- 
tude of purposes which will band the people together in small homogeneous units 
working for the mutual advantage of their members. These are, in the roughest of 
outline, but a few of the ways, in which yon can render the truest service to your 
country and in oonnsetion with them I commend to your serious attention the 
admirable advice the Vioe-Cftiacsllor has just given you on the subject of planning 
your lives. .What I hill Just said is the practical appitostiou of a good deal that he 
dkuouned upon in mmrnbmm, md l would, in all sincerity, ask you, in the hemrt- 
• wm Mw t the Yioe-OhaMflor has toooamended to you and In setting y uu ise t is a m 
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ideal and a .goal, _ to consider what I have said. Those of yon who feel that you 
abilities and leanings are such that yon can best serve your country by aiming at 
Government servioe in its many branches, or public life, or one of the professions 
which can only be practised in big oities will do right to go ahead. Others there 
may. be who, after reflection, will decide at once that their career is to be one of 
servioe ui rural areas such as I have outlined. There will, however, be many, perhaps 
the majonty, who will be in doubt as to whether to tarn to the towns or whetherto 
choose a life an which there will be no prospeots perhaps of much more than a hare 


commend tho example of snoh men as the late Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerji, 
the Public Prosecutor of the 24-Parganas, who truly served his country by spending 
all. hie spare timo in going back to his village of Birnagar in Nadia District and in 
doing everything m his power for its improvement and the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of life of its inhabitants. So many young Bengalis when asked what they want 
to do in life say “Servioe” : an admirable reply if by service is meant akeba and not 
chakpri. whatever career you may choose, let your lives be guided and inspired by 
the ideal, not of self-seeking but of servioe to your fellow-men and your motherland. 


Tlie Madras University Coot oca lion 

The following is the text of tho address delivered by the Rev. A. G. Uogff, 
fTinoipal, Madras Christian College to the graduates admitted to degrees at .the Con- 
vocation of the Madras University on the 7th. Avgust 1935 

Mr. Chancellor, Graduates of the year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is only becoming to begin by expressing any sense of the honour of hawing been 
Selected by H. E. the Chancellor to doiiver the Convocation Address. Fortunately for 
my peace of mind tho diffident souse of an honour too little deserved is quiatty 
forgotten in o consciousness of tho privilege of being, permitted to address tho 
graduates of the year on au occasion which is a landmark in the life of every college 
student More than thirty-two years have now slipped by since first I hoed a class 
of Madras University students. I did so in fear and trembling, for it was my maiden 
effort as a class-] ecturor. But bo kindly responsive did I find' the Madras student that 
my alarm quickly subsided ; and from that day to this I have never ceased to be 
glad that my lot has been cast amongst the young men -of India, in what is for me 
the most enthralling of aii occupations— that of teaching. Together we have shared 
the exhilaration of tho treasure-hunt for truth m remoos ef pluloswikcal thought 
where the teacher is often soHttle ahead of the taught we liave dug aown together, 
seeking the foundations of faith and duty. And at those tunes when the exhilaration 
faded, we have together put in dogged hard work. I do not speak of all. There are 
students — so called— who expect to liave all the reflection and search .done for them. 
But I have always found that there is the otlior kind— keen, enquiring youths who 
are, in their measuro, roal comrades in the quest for truth aitd understanding. The 
presence of even one or two of sauh makes te aching a delight ; and when, going down 
fiom the University, thoy maintain in later life the same, habits of alert and con- 
scientious thought, tho teacher Ifeels lie has not lived ££ tSSfSSfnh 

have given of my moagro best to the young men of India, the gif t has been muon 
more than repaid in the -genuine fellowship, we have had together Whin and out of 
College precincts. Is it any wonder, then, Graduates of the yew. that when I look on 
yourfaom 1 1 forget tho august spectators, and. forget oven His ExooUenov himself, 
and am conscious of you alone, the latest generation of that eager youthful company 


among whom my life has been spent ? . . _____ _____ ____ 

To-day your pilgrim feet are standing on an eminence from gue, 

now backward, now forward. 8omo of you are athrdl with 
hive won P Dofireewith amok as h&m 


you may be te® completely happy, keeping a 
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under a sens* of not having been able, on thoeo grim examination-days, to do justice 
to the hard work you had put iu and the powers you feel conscious of possessing. 
I oon well sympathize with you. the disappointed ones, for it was to your company 
that I belonged on my own Graduation Day. Fortunately lifo has other kinds of 
examination-teat, and there the verdicts are often very different. But all of you, 
the disappointed as well as the elatod, have completed an achievement in which you 
do well to take a modest pride. By right of your attainments yon are now graduate 
members of the great University of Madras. We do not think her faultless, nor 
would she wish us to do bo. But we knew her worth, and to be robed in her 
insignia is no mean honour. 

It is natural for mo to look back to-day to my own graduation, and to compare 
the ceremonial on that occasion with what wo use here. In those days the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh possessed no hall of her own adequate for the requirements of 
such an occasion. Tho hall which was annually hired for the purpose was impre- 
ssive in nothing but its lofty and spacious dimensions, and— possibly owing to an 
instinctive sympathy with tho plainnoss of the architectural setting— plain black 
robes were the order of the day. The only academic Doctor upon whose person, 
in my undergraduate days, I ever saw a red gown was tho Professor of Astronomy, 
whose communion with tho lonely stars had perhaps so emancipated him from the 
herd-instinct that ho could placidly defy local custom. But if in tho Edinburgh 
Graduation Coremony of thoso nays there was little to impress the oye in the mass- 
effect, in the ritual followed there was at one point a greater individual impressive- 
ness. In Madras the magic words which transform the graduand into the graduate 
are addressed to the wholo company of tho recepionts of each particular Degree 
collectively. At Edinburgh in 1897 each graduant who crossed tho platform had his 
Degree conferred on liim individually, in succession each had to pause and kneel 
bare-headed bqforo tho Principal of tne University, while tho lattor, holding out a 

velvet cap an inch or two above tho abovo head, murmured tho latin formula by 

whioh the Degree was conferred. I do not suggest for a moment that Madras 

should follow suit by requiring our Chancellor to memorise, say, a Sanskrit formula 
and pronounce It over each graduand in turn. Even were there no other reason, 
the muqh greater numbers to bo dealt with would rule out any such procedure. Nor 
were there no other reason,, tho much greater numbers to bo dealt with would rule 
out any such procoduro. Nor is tlioro need for Madras to be un imitator of 
Edinburgh ; for if fa one rospoct tho old Edinburgh ritual was more impressive, 
in another respect the superiority lies with our procedure here. 

No graduate of the University of Madras has any cxcuso for not being aware 

that at admission to his Degroo he bound himself by a solemn vow. At Edinburgh, 
on the other hand, at least m my day, the vow was subscribed by most graduates 
w'ith a completo unconsciousness of what they wore doing. Each man know that ho 
had to sign his name in a register of graduates kept in the University Office, but 
very few indood wore aware that on tho lirst pages of that register there was 
inscribed a long and solemn undertaking in tho Latin tongue, and that by inscribing 
their names in the body of the leather- bound volume they were pledging" themselves 
to observe that vow. Wo do things better iu Madras. For this vital part of tho 
act of graduating we reserve a place of honour in the programmo, and wo clotlie it 
in an impressive ritual of question and answer. Tlioroby wo do rightful homage to 
tho principle- which no true University can forgot— the principle that the foremost 
concern of education is with character rather than intellect 

Graduates of the year, it is laid down for mo by statuto tliat I am to exhort you 
to qonduet yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the Degrees conferred 
on -you, you have attained. Any other topio I may touch upon is optional ; this 
subject is obligatory. Now upon a strict interpretation I cannot help fooling this 
to bo rather an invidious requirement, which places mo In something of a dilemma. 
For if I do not comply. I am flouting a statuto, while if 1 obey tho letter of tho law : 

I am committing an Impertinence. There w'ould not have been this dilemma if the 
Address had come at an earlier stago in the proceedings— if there had boon placed 
first the exhortation and then the solemn promise. But for mo now to exhort you 
% to conduct yourselvos as you have already promised to do looks— to say tho least- 
like a hreaeh of good form. For it must Boom to imply a gratuitous ass um ption on 
my part that you gave those undertakings heedlessly, without any settled and confident 
purpose of keeping them. From oxliortatkin, then, I will abstain ; but without 
offence I may invito you to reflect with mo on tho implications of the covenant into 
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whioh you have this day entered with you ‘alma mater* when on the strength of 
pledges given she publicly acknowledged yon as her fall-grown sons and daughters. 

It may be thought that I am making far too muoh of a mere bit of ceremonial. 
In one sense I hope that is true. Unless the colleges of this University fall far 
below what they ooght to be, the promises whioh to-day you have made do nothing 
more than pat into words a standard of oondaot whioh, as undergraduates, voa 
learn to regard as a self-evident obligation. This 1 b obvious in the case of the first 
promise —the promise to conduct yourselves, in daily life and conversation, as 
becomes members of this University. Bat is it Obvious in the case of the second 

S romise, regarding devotion to the cause of mortality and sound learning ? Is it not 
evotion to sound learning that Is the essential difference between a college that has 
a place in the University system and what in Madras we call ‘Tutorial Colleges* ? 
The latter are quite useful institutions, and I for one have no quarrel with Tiiera. 
But, however, useful may be the purpose which they servo, that purpose is not 
liberal education. In them success in examinations is the absorbing preoccupation of 
both teachers and taught. On the other hand, in any college that deserves to be 
recognised by the University, success in examinations is never the main objective, 
but is regarded, alike by the teachers and by the more responsive students, simply 
as the nataral result of an eagerness of study whioh has much deeper roots. It has 
long been a stock accusation against the Indian university system that academic 
degress are valued not as a hall-mark of culture but as a passport to lucrative 
employment— a passport which is becoming time-expired ! And I believe it to be 
still true that in most cases the economic motive plays a major part in the decision 
to face the expense involved in a university oourse. But what may, quite intelli- 
gibly, have been the main consideration at the date of joining college need not con- 
tinue to bo the predominant motive in tho student's mind throughout his under- 
graduate years. If it does persist in holding tho foremost place, the fault does not 
lie with tho student For my experience is far from teaching mo that the Indian 
undergraduate is less responsive than other undcr-graduates to the emancipating, 
transforming magio of a many-sided college life, and to the contagious example of 
teachers with whom pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness is an abiding passion. 
If you graduates have had the good fortune to bolong to a college that knows its 
business, to-day is not the first time that you have inwardly pledged yourselves to 
“support and promote the cause of mortality and sound learning.” Disinterested 
pursuit of the good and the true has long ago become a demand which you mako 
upon yourselves ; and that as many as possible should share the enlightenment with 
which you are privileged haB become, I trust, a cause dear to your hearts. 

In corroboration of my hope that this is so will you allow me to desoribo a 
treasured memory ? It is of a conversation which I had with a student many years 
ago. In the most unself-conscioos way he was telling me tho story of his school- 
days and of his passionate struggle to secure an education. Ono result of tho many 
obstacles which he had had to surmount was that he was much older than the 
average undergraduate. In faot, when he completed his Fourth Form course he waa 
already in his seventeenth year. It is of his manner of employing the subsequent 
hot-weather vacation that I propose to tell. Ho electrified mo by Baying, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the world, that ho had spont that vacation m 
giving lectures in kis village on sanitation, education, and the evils of party spirit ! 
Vory naturally I enquired exactly what this meant. Apparently what he did was to 
take his stand on the pial of the village choultry, where the older men would gather 
of an evening, and under the driving spur of a social enthusiasm to hold forth on 
these subjects both to those who normally assembled there and to # others from 
neighbouring villages whom he had persuaded to attond. But why, I incredulously 
asked, should people come to listen to a mero schoolboy ? Well, he had foreseen 
that difficulty, and had prevailed on a senior friend to bring, as a popular attraction, 
that locally rare and entrancing thing, a hand-harmonium. And, fired by his infec- 
tious social enthusiasm, other men of senior standing had joined in the flood of 
oratory and added their exhortations to his. He also interested himself in the 
harijans, went to their despised hut^ aid urged them to send their children to school, 
and sometimes even contributed & annas out of -his slender store to feed the 
youngsters. For to this ardent young enthusiast education seemed everything, and 
m his imagination the man who-* had- the right to wear a B. A. gown and hood was 
a god-iiko being. Not content wit; with all this, he set to work to organize 
the following scheme. He persuaded a friend who, after passing the Primary 
examination, nad settled down contentedly to the humdrum occupation of managing 
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his own land, to start a plal school The edaoation of the village children being 
thus provided lor, he proceed! to organise a levy 6f two annas from each .house- 
hold to pay the subscription for one copy of a local vernacular periodical which 
this voluntary sohool-teaoher would read aloud to the village seniors of an evening. 
He himself then proceeded to give half a dozen lectures in neighbouring villages, 
and made a beginning with a.night-Bohool in his own village. And I may add mat 
upon every subsequent return to his home he resumed this night-school teaching, 
with the ultimate result that this night-school developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have shown you a raw schoolboy giving a conspicuous example of 
that devotion to the cause of morality and sound learning to which you are pledged. 
What are you going to dc, in your maturer and wiser way, to emulate it ? I invited 
an Indian friend lor whose wise patriotism I have a high regard to offer me Borne 
suggestion as to what I should talk of in this Convocation Address. At once he 
begged me to urge upon suoh graduates as are economically independent to go back 
to theii villages and spend their lives there in the uplift of the rural 
community. I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It is riot possible 
for one so Ignorant of village life as I am to develop that theme, or even to estimate 
bow much self-sacrifice such a life-programme would entail. But, remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, I can conceive of nothing more nohle, and for a true 
son or daughter of a University nothing more appropriate, than a life spent in com- 
bating the ignorance and other social ills that hold the villages of India in thrall 

From the second of the promises that were given this day I pass on now to the 
third— the comprehensive promise (which receives a more speoino elaboration in the 
vow which follows it, attached to the professional degrees) to tt uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. That is far too many-sided a 
pledge to be more than touched on, even if I confine myself to the simpler part of 
it— the upholding of social order. Even there I must seleot, and if yon will permit, 
I will lead up to the single aspect whioh I wish to speak of by once again drawing 
upon old reootleotions of what students have told me. The incident I am going to 
relate is almost too trivial to tell of— as it were, a mere straw showing how, m a 
certain quarter, the wind was blowing. But if only the breath of wind that was 



The central figrfre of my little story is onoe again a student in vacation. 1 think 
he was at the time a failed Intermediate, although happily only temporarily so. 
Desire for a wider knowledge of his native land had started him off upon a tour, 




in an area that had been declared plague-infected and where plague -passport regula- 
tions were in force. He had no passport. Authority stepped in, and ordered him to 
a plague-hut There he was to pass the night, along with five other wayfarers who 
were .strangers to him. That is Act I of the trivial little drama. Aot II is an offer 
to the little party, in return for a small douceur, of a chance of slipping away and 
going where they would. Aot III is our failed Intermediate expounding to his com- 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of the plague-reguMions ana successfully 




That is my insignificant little tale, bat now please let your sympathetic imagina- 
tion play, along with mine, upon its pettiness. What is it we now see ? We see 
social order struggling to cope with and minimise the curse of plague. We see some 
one who ought to have known better offering to help to frustrate its wise endeavour 
out of desire for selfish gain. We see the treachery foiled because one of the humble 
wayfarers was a friend of eooial order. And that friend of the social order was a 
University man ; and he was so effectively its friend beoause at College he had 
learned a broader, more intelligent vision than his fellow wayfarers. 


Now enlarge that snapshot Magnify that miniature till it becomes as big as the 
world. Everywhere we see eooial order, of one type or of another, holding down as 
best it can the evils to which, but for its presence, mankind would be a prey. And 
everywhere, alas t we see its endeavour hampered by the selfishness of those who 
think tint of personal glia, Nowhere in the wide world, I fear, is oorruption wholly 
absent though its degree end form may vary. It is the very antithesis and negation 
of social oner, and vet ia some manure and rnmnnur it is a universal menace. May 
we hope that everywhere ia the world University men and women are its sworn 
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enemies ? 16 whom. If sot to ns graduates, !shall universal society look for help h the 
excision of Site cancerous growth ? We , are not solitary ohamjnons trat members of 
o great brotherhood. In onr novitiate as College students we unadf-oonaoioualy learn- 
ed to oount aornpulons honesty and honour as quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
one another to be straight and true, and to be shocked if ever the emotion was 
found to be mistaken, then to each of us there oomes the time, aa it has oome 
to yon to-day, when wo pass out of onr novitiate and, by vows consciously taken to 
wntain ever the same high standard, we beoome members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal May not society everywhere look to ua to heal it of the 
of corrupt praotioea ? The cure will not bo easy. It is a oanse that oaQs for martyrs. 
But if the Univeraitiea of the world can send out, year by year, a hand of graduates 
who have reached the sober decision that whenever the choice may be presented 
between scrupulous honour end worldly suooess, they will always prefer honour, the 
battle will be won. 

Graduates of the year, it la, in a momentous hour that you have completed your 
novitiate, a time fraught with issues momentous for India and momentous for the 
world. This India that we love is about to enter upon a constitutional experiment, 
the precise issues of which no man oan foresee. The one thing that is certain la that 
more than ever before she will need to find in her oitizens qualities ef the kind whioh 
it is the function of the Universities to foster and develop. She will need aa oitisena 
men and women who have learned to think for themselves and to act aa they think, 
and whose judgments have well-informed and sympathetic wisdom that comes ox 
wide and wisely ohosen reading. She will need those who oan put country before 
community or party, and who, even when feelings are running high, oan seek a chart- 
table and sympathetic understanding of views with whioh they disagree. She will 
need those who will speak the truth only in love, will speak nothing but the truth. 
Where, if not to her UniveraitieB, shall she look for such oitizens ? 

For the world at large also the hour is fraught with issues of the first moment 
Developments are afootla the West whioh oall rudely into question Ideals that we 
had fondly regarded aa among the finest achievements of the numsn spirit Indeed, 
there are those who believe that to-dav we stand “at one of the great tuming-pojinta 
in human history, comparable in significance to that in whioh the Middle Ages gave 
birth to the modern world.” Democracy is under challenge, not only in its sadly im- 
perfect realisations but in its very aims and principles. Apprehensively we watoh 
the development of the totalitarian state in its various forms— in Soviet Russia, in 
National Socialist Germany, and in Italian Fascism whioh for the Sake of eoonomio 
efficiency, throws democracy overboard, and so does with the willing consent of the 
masses. ‘‘That the people”, says Professor Macmurry, “should abdicate sD their political 
rights, and with them iuI that gives meaning to human life, in the interests of a successful 
functioning of the existing social machinery simply could not have occurred to any 
European of the nineteenth century.” That we of the twentieth century should have 
seen it happen before our eyes to a fact of the utmost si gnifi cance, summoning ua to 
a revision of all our social ideas. Mere conservatism will not do. And sandy, in the 
effort to work out a better organisation and embodiment for those ideals of freedom 
of whioh democracy has been the oustodian, none can be better fitted to take a pvt 
than those who, like you graduates, have breathed the free air of the UniveraitieB, 
and have learned that there are regions of the spirit where diototion by the totalita- 
rian Btate would be an impious usurpation of sacred rights. 
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And he joee on to say : “Em if University teachers devote themselves absolutely 
to the wort of Education, they will find that the way to influence the stndents most 
powerfully is by beeoming as learned as possible/’ 

I will read one last quotation on the subject of examinations 

*1 folly recognize the use of a system of rigorous examination and the advantage 
of sifting the men to some extent and arranging then^ with some reference to merit 
Bat I do earnestly maintain that when this (examining and placing are made the nrin- 
oipal thing, when the tripos is made the heart of the whole system, the great oeh- 
tral pomp which propels the life-blood through all the arteries of the university, 
the system becomes mischievous and lowers the whole tone of education.” * 

I am aware that examinations are a neoessary evil, , but they should be kept in the 
secondary and subsidiary place whioh is proper to them. By this I do not mean to 
infer that the standard of University Examinations should be lowered. It is my im- 
pression that this has already been done in the case of this University and is one 
of the oorollaries of a system whereby examinations play too important a role, and 
scholarship and learning do not reoeive the* respect due to them. I should, therefore, 
say to the University authorities : “Raise the standard of your Degree 
make your decree a hallmark of learning and scholarship, not merely a certificate 
that a young man or young woman has read a specified number of textbooks.” 

I would also say to the University authorities that their proper sphere is the im- 
provement of the University in all its phases,— culture, learning, scholarship. TMa m 
a splendid and a heavy task, and I would ask you to concentrate your energies and 
resources thereon. Do not be inveigled into wasting time on sidelines. You have not 
the time or money, nor is it yonr function, to examine andgive diplomas for w>in«> r 
subjects, which do not really come within the sphere of a University. Where educa- 
tion is an activity of Government I would ask you for your co-operation. 

As regards Secondary Education, your function is to form a suitable syllabus for 
your Entrance Examination. This automatically influences the work of the Matricula- 
tion class in each Secondary School. There, however, yonr influence should oease. 
I would go further and impress on you that iu forming your Matrioulation syllabus 
you shoutd work in dose and friendly co-operation, with those who control Secondary 
Education, namely, the Educational department, so that your examinations will be 
co-ordinated, not only to serve your particular purpose, but to fit in harmoniously with 
the Secondary School course as a whole, and the latter Bhould be so adjusted as to 
meet the needs of the average boy about to enter life irrespective of whether he 
enters a college or not, and it is the majority which will not. These aims may appear* 
at first sight, to conflict. In reality and in practice they do not conflict, and I think 
that a ourrioulnm can be devised whioh will enable the ordinary Secondary Sohool 
reasonably to satisfy both. 

Next, Ladies ana Gentlemen, I wish to draw! attention to the influenoe of the Uni- 
versity in a direction whioh is not often considered. I refer to its influence on un- 
employment Although the University ceases to have any direot oonneotion with its 
graduates and those who fail to become graduates, onoo they go down, it cannot be 
indifferent to their subsequent careers. An unfortunate but most noticeable feature of 
present conditions is the number of unemployed B. A.s. The great balk of these took their 
degrees with some idea that it would be easy thereafter to onter Government service. 
In the past, when B. A.s were few, this was a reasonable hope. At the present day 
only a minute percentage can be so employed. As for industry, employers would in 
most oases prefer men with praotical training. In the West, a few graduates ere 
required in industries, not for their degrees, but for the wider mental outlook 
possessed by a cultivated mind. The value of such men should be brought to the 
notioe of business magnates. Even so, only comparatively few men will be absorbed 
m this way, and a large number of graduates will remain without oooupation. 

I mention these facts to show the waste involved in turning out these unemployed, 
parent who pats in all his savings into his son's education, wastes his money, the 
University wastes its energy and resources in teaohing thorn, and Government 
*utes its grants. As you know, the man who has taken a Univertity course in this 
oonntry is usually unwilling to take up any but clerical work. Even Bachelors of 
apiculture more often than not turn away from agriculture. It is obvious too that 
*h®n a B. A. is compelled by necessity to undertake work that is done equally well 
jjy those with no University training, the time and money spent on that training 
5*7® been wasted. Thus the private money whioh might have been used for appren- 
a boy to a trade or starting him in agriculture, and the University and publiq 
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fluids which night have been used to bettor advantage are spent in a way which 

inb Se^l^^aot > i^^ it is waste of money to give •University education to boys 
equipped with less intellectual ability than ’mil ensure a reasonable ohanoe of em- 
ployment in an ooduption demanding a graduate’s training. Let me therefore appeal to 
yon to keep the standard of your entrance high. It is a hard tiling to ask an insti- 
tution to do anything which will reduce the numbers of its entrants, bat the needs 
of the present nay cry out for a remedy for this kind of unemployment 

Whilst on the subjeot of unemployment let me say how glad I am that the 
equipping of the University Department of Chemical Technology is almost oomplete, 
that teaching work is now in progress, and that a start will soon be made with the 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay now has one of the best 
Departments of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in the East. 

The University, and, I may add, my Government, have done our united best to 
make this Department a suooess. The need of it in our (Sty cannot be questioned. 
Many of our brilliant students, who could have been of the greatest help in the 
development of our staple industry, have been unable to obtain the neoessary training 
owing to the expenses of proceeding abroad. Our new Department has changed all 
that, since the tution fee will be well within the reaoh of the majority. 

There is one element, however, whioh is essential for our success. We must have 
the cordial oo-operation and support of the public and the business interests. Good 
wishes will not suffice : practical help alone will avail. The University is starting in 
a small way with but two branches of Chemioal Technology and with facilities for 
only 20 students per term. In five *or ten years- time, when sufficient ex- 
perience has been gamed, the new Department must be moved, and must form the 
nuoleus of an all-embracing and extensive Technological College. To do this, large 
funds are essential. The public have so far been generous, for in the short period during 
whioh the Department has been working, donation to the amount of over Rs. 5 lakhs 
have boon received. But muoh greater sums are required before the University will 
be in a position to build a College of Technology with many Departments, worthy of 
the City of Bombay. 

May I, then, appeal to the public who are interested in the industrial development 
of this Presidency, and to the millowners, to give generous financial support to the 
University. Such help will bring its own reward, for under the present system of 
industrial competition high tariffs cannot shield an inefficient industxy. If the mill- 
owners will but aid the University, they will have at their disposal for their higher 
technical posts a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whose presence in the 
mills cannot but lead to more effioient working. They will be helping a Department 
which exists to help them, to which they can even now bring their problems with 
the assuranoe that high technical skill is at their disposal for the solution of their 
difficulties. 

In conclusion, I should like to say how glad I am to have had this opportunity 
of addressing you. If I have dealt chiefly with the problems whioh are the respon- 
bility of the authorities. I do not forget that many of you have still some time at 
the University ahead of you, and that others of you are now graduates at the outset 
of your careers. To the former I would say : Make the most of your time. Work 
hard. Think out your various problems and try and reach the truth. There is an 
enormous field of study before you. Make sure that what you know, you know 
thoroughly and exactly. 

To the graduates I would wish all Success in the battle of life whioh Ito ahead 
of you. You are entering upon it at a time of vital importance to your country, 
when gr^at and far-reaching changes are impending. Bee to it that your gifts of 
extra knowlodge and learning are used to tho best advantage, not only for your own 
good, but, a(x>ve all, for the good of that great India whom it is our ambition and 
duty to serve. To yon, young ladios and young men, I would express my sincere 
hope that you may all, in the near future,, secure happy and useful occupation. 


Tie Kashi Vidyapith Ceivacatiea 

The 7th. Sama vartan Samskar (Convocation) of the Kashi Vidpapitha was held on 
the 14*. August 1935 in the Kashi Yidyapitha buildings. The fnnotion began by the 
hoisting of the national flag and prayer. Mr. Birbal Singh. Registrar, presented the 
Snatakt ( graduates ) to Dr. Bhagavan Das, the Kutapatt, Kashi Yidyapitha, 
who conferred the degrees. Ur. Sri Probata, vice- principal, read a letter 
of Baba fisjendra Prasad. Congress President, who owing to some pressing 
business, was not able to attend the fnnotion, but wished success. Messsages from 
Mis. Uma Nehru, Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena and the Yioe-Chancellor of the Gujarat 
TMfapitha were read. 

After this Aoharya Zakir Huttain Saheb of Jamia Millia, 
vocation address in Urdu which runs thus: ‘I hesitated in i 
tation to address 


Delhi, read his oon- 

_ ipting your kind invi- 

this convocation, for I sincerely felt it was a distinction I did not 
deserve. But 1 accept it as a gesture of good will and approval for the work my 
colleagues are doing at the Jamia Millia in the f&oe of great odds.’ 

Dr. Zakir Huttain then proceeded to show how nothing short of a truly nation- 
al system of education could ensure tho healthy growth and progress of Indian people. 
He regarded it as essential both sociologically and educationally. To him society was 
the primary entity and the individual was secondary. ‘Education’, he said, ‘is the 
deliberate and purposive effort of a Social group to transfer to its new generation tho 
culture of its past, thereby ensuring continuity of sooial life and enabling it to make 
necessary adaptation in a changing environment National eduoation is to the nation 
what memory and intelligence are to the individual. Without national eduoation the 
nation cannot last and the individual is unthinkable with nation the whole of whioh he is 
a part* He then discussed the nature of the educational process and characterised it as 
Hhe revivification in a new mind of the mental energies latent in goods of culture. 
And since mind can best assimilate the cultural values of things to whioh it bears 
some peculiar affinity, the cultural goods of the group to whioh the individual be- 
longs are the best instruments of his education. 

In tiie light of this general principles, Dr, Zakir Hottain referred to many im- 
portant problems of national education to whioh he invited the serious thought of 
Indian educationalists. He advooated educational autonomy for all geographical or 
religions groups, constituting Indian polity as the demands not only of sound politios 
but also of sound eduoation. He specifically mentioned of Muslim education and said : 
*There is a type of extreme Indian nationalists who insists on every one' giving up 
nis religion before he is entitled to rank as a true son of India. There should be no 
such condition precedent to true nationalism. Patriotism can be a part of one’s loyalty 
to one’s faith and need not be a betrayal and infidelity.’ The Indian Mosalmans are 
behind none,' said he, ‘in their love for country. They are proud of being a compo- 
nent part of the great Indian people but they insist that they should remain a cons- 
cious part I welcome this insistence not only as a Muslim but also as an Indian.' 

Addressing the graduates on whom the degrees were conferred, he said : ‘To_ those 
of you who may choose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction I have 
just one word to say the road to suoooss need not bo one over cherished ideals tram- 
pled under foot ana dear obligation neglected. On the basis of narrow ; self-interest 
blind to the eervioe of the whole of which one is a part, no personal development is 
possible whioh may rank above the animal.’ . , . ., , 

Addressing those who would devote themselves to national work, he said: Friends, 
you are going out into an unfortunate land, the land of political dependence, of in- 
tellectual slavery, of social injustice, of inhuman customs, the land of tyranny of 
priests, of the hatred of caste towards caste and, creed towards creed, the land of 
^literacy, of preventable disease and avoidable death, of unspeakable poverty and 
JjfloocnbaWe misery. The extreme desperation of the situation may cause to believe 
Jkfd Its need oau be met only by wholesale destruction. Many a young man think 
like this. But I am afraid destruction will not make our task easier. For destruction 
J* already there iu a great measure. Diseases and disabilities we have many but 
«a*dly any we oan remove by working ourselves up to a frenzy and ending a 
abort lived effort We are called upon not to destroy but to build. The situation does 
** demand ofa torrent of toiling blood, but a stidy stream of sweat from our 
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ftpibone taows. Oar future sliall be forged in the unpretentious oottage or the peasant, 
the smoky shed of the workshop and under the thatohed hut of our village 'sohool! 
‘If you will take up thO\work of regenerating your people, he oonttaoed, remember 
that it requires patient toil, thankless and untiring at times, poor in immediate re- 
turn but rich in the promise of ultimate harvest. You oannot take up the task if 
you are m haste : it requires thoroughness. You oannot hope to help effectively in it 
if you work by fits and starts. It requires steady efforts. You had better keep away 
from it if failure engenders disappointment in you and disappointment and despair. 
Failures there will be many and frequent Only they snail venture to work 
here who oan turn every failure into stimulus for renewed effort You cannot 
take up this work with the spirit of negation and distrust lurking in you. 
For this will render you intellectually bankrupt and morally too sterile 
for the mighty effort Moral qualities of tho first order are essential it you 
would undertake this responsibility. If you got to-day and now a divine gift of the 
most perfeot institution of political and cultural life it would be useless. They will 
sink down to the level of our moral height and become unrecognizable. A people 
can keep its worth and its institution only on the level, on whioh it oan create them 
by itself. It is farther essential that the youth of the oountry should oo-operate in 
this nughty effort for a considerable len h of time. ‘Is this co-operation possible ? 
asked Dr. Hussain, and said ‘One requires to be great to sav yes to the question 
in an India of Hindu milk and Muslim water, in an India of Brahmans and untouch- 
ables, in a Bub-oontment which houses the most divergent radical characteristics, the 
most contradictory cultural currents, the most sanguine struggles of conflicting ideal®. 
But I have optimism enough to say so, because I am sustained by the belief that 
India’s mission in history iB the evolution of a distinct type of humanity combining 
and harmonizing in itself the virtues of the diverse types whioh history has produced, 
a type that might work out a better soheme of civilized existence. If yon are also 
sustained by that belief you will be ready to give and reoeive co-operation. But when 
doubt comes over you and fatigue then look to the picture of a politically and spiritu- 
ally free and great India whioh you should carry iu your breast. Ijook to this picture 
it would strengthen you and if you still see round you the mean and the ignoble, 
the faithless ana the unbelieving, the self-seeker and the careermonger, conning and 
brutality, slavery and contentedness with slavery then know that the task is not yot 
over and the work must go on.’ 

Dr, Bhagavan Dos, thanking Pandit Malaviya, said that through his cuhirvad our 
end would be aohioved. Next he thanked the speaker for his very exoellent and in- 
valuable speeoh and said: ‘It is our duty to do something and find out a way so that 
we may be united. We should not only see the differentia but have an eye on the 
gema as well, otherwise everything will be spoiled.’ He should be made to act up to 
his advice in bringing about unity and reforming our national education. 

The funotion then terminated. 


The Mysore University Coovocatios 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. C, Y, 
Chintamani. Chief Editor, “The Leader” Allahabad at the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore held on the 9th. October 1935 

Your Highness, Mr. Vioe-Chanoellor and Members of the University of Mysore, 

It is a great privilege for one to be called upon to address this* august assemblage. 
I owe the honour to the friendly partiality of Sir Mirza Tamnil, from whom I have 
received many kindness since we formed each other's acquaintance at the first Bound 
Table Conference in London nearly five years ago. I received the call last year but 
had to disappoint myself owing to ill-health. I esteem it a good fortune that the 
invitation has been renewed this year. 

Your Highness, my first knowledge of Mysore oame from the rich and unique 
tribute paid to your illustrious father by the Indian National Congress in 1891, when 
His late Highness died ver y young at Calontta to the sorrow of all who admired 
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him as man and ruler. For the first and (unto now) only time that great organist- 
tion teoorded “its deep sense o! the loss which has been sustained in the death of’ 


reign was at once a vindication, of their political capacity, an example for their 
active emulation, and an earnest of their fntore political liberties”. This was said of 
Your Highness's father, the parent of the great Representative Assembly of Mysore, 
the first of its kind in the whole of Indio. Building upon the foundation thus well 
and truly laid, Your Highness's illustrious brother has since given this great State a 
legislative Council with an elected majority and well-defined functions and, recog- 
nising that education is the indispensable condition of the suocess of representative 

irsity— again, the 

kind in any Indian State, and the first teaching and residential university established 
any where m India. Education in all its branohes and of all classes has been the anxiens 
concern of His Highness's Government, as I have seen from the voluminous and 
instructive literature kindly placed at my disposal by the authorities of this University. 
And if I may venture to add to this, the keenness of His Highness and his Govern- 
ment for industrial development and for all-round national advancement may well be 
the envy of Indians residing outside His Highness's State. 

8warajya is the present national demand of India. In one and a very important 
sense the people of every Indiau State have Swarajya, although, unfortunately, not in the 
full sense of Lincoln's historic phrase government of the people, for the people, by the 
people” But in His Higlmess's territory, there is, definitely, representative government 
from the village to the central government of the State, and the unmistakable tendenoy 
of the evolution of institutions has uniformly been in the direction of progress. Here is 
combined administrative efficiency of the bureaucratic system of British India with all 
the pride and all the advantage of Government by a ruler who is for the people and 
of the poople, who thinks their thoughts and shares their feelings, their joys and 
sorrows : whose traditions are rooted in the native soil of tho State as theirs are ; 

w ‘ • * ii ‘ 

and their problems but one who has inherited a permanent, living interest in^them 

from his fathers and is concerned to hand ovor the heritage to his sons in 
untarnished splendour. There is a “soul” in Indian States which we miap lh our 
drab British India. I am very much aware of the many grievances of the people 
of Indian 8tatos in general, and very muoh wish for a more or loss radical \ehange 
of system in order to give the people a definite share in their own government ; 
but I always have been, and hope shall always be. for tho preservation of the\8tates 
under their ruling priucos, who are the living emblom of India’s past glory and may 
yet prove to bo a potent agenejy in the transformation of the destinities of this 
great land. And, though I may differ, much to my regret, ‘from your distinguished 


prospect of all-India federation, which will bring the states and — 
pint oounsel over oommon problems. My stnay of the< new constitution does not 
induce an excess of optimism in my mind, but now that It is a settled fact I shall, 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, hope for the best and shall bo happy if actual events should 
prove at least a fraction of my pessimism to bo excessive, if not unfounded. Mysore 
has been the breeding ground of statesmen. Beginning with the celebrated Purnaiya, 
never forgetting Dewan Rangacharlu and Sir Seshadri Aiyar, nor omitting Mr. V.r. 
Madhava and Sir Viswesvaraya (the Dowan during whose regime this university 
was founded), and coming down to the presont day of Sir Mirza Ismail, this State 
of Mysore has demonstrated to the world, not only by its objective achievements 
but in the persons, first of its illustrious Maharajas and next of its ministers, tint 
India is still riohin constructive political talent and deserves a higher destiny ’tan 
to remain a dependency. Asa humble publicist who hasbeenin thepoliuoallife 
o! British India tor 87 years, I salute His Highness the Maharaja as the honoured 
head of snoh a State and pray that my fortunate countrymen of Mysore may long 
enjoy the good fortune of looking up to him as tho guardian an pl of “_eir most 
cherished interests. Authorities on ancient Indian polity have informed u s, ss 
result of their profound studies, that the old sentiment was that »a rider entrenched 
behind the impregnable fortress of his people’s is unconoueraWe, and ttod tt 
was the root principle of that polity that ‘every function of the St*® had ta bs 
conditioned by and to be subordinated to the nod to preset^e botlr sooiety and the 
State” mm A.«wkate«itiv mdn every wMm of ah 'Indian state, as in 


this great State ! 
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ago. I was then the assistant 

_ here with the special object of 

studying your Deaare Industrial Exhibition. I utilised the oooasion to jme jeer 
Technical Institttte too, and to witnes^thanlo to the courtesy of your then Damn. my 
lamented and distinguished friend ICrTv. P. Madhavs Rao, one of the Durham ana a 
•fttihg of year representative Assembly. I saw too a few of year institutions 
situated at Bangalore. His Highness’s great palace was still incomplete while 
tile Indian Institute of Science was represented only by walls three or 
four feet high from the ground. In pressing me to pay the present visit. Sir Mina 
Ismail told me of the immense strides that the City and State of Mysore have since 
made in every direction, I expect, before I shall have retraced my steps to 
Allahabad, to find ocular demonstrations of the vast progress recorded in the official 
pabHcatos of the State. Among your many institutions established and functioning 
for the well-being and advancement of the loyal subjects of Mysore a very high, it 
not the foremost place, must certainly be given to this University* Education is 
both tile means to an end and an end in itself. In a restricted sense, education by 
itself will not achieve everything: but without it nothing oan be accomplished. 
Sydney Smith said : "The doctor wiu not tell you that you will be all right 
when the bile has been removed : but he will tell you that you cannot be all right 
unless it is removed. Similarly, man may not obtain all the good he wants 
merely by reason of spending a few years at sohool and oollege and in the 
university, but he oan usefully attempt nothing worth mentioning unless his 
ignorance is removed by education. His Highness the Maharaja has been a 
life-long believer in education and has consistently striven to give its benefits 
to a large and increasing number of his subjects. It was with pride and 
almost envy that I studied the last deoenncial report on education in this State. 
Eager as successive Governments of His Highness have been to secure a wide diffu- 
sion of elementary eduoation among all classes and both soxes, assiduous as thoir 
efforts have been to devise a sound system of secondary education as the foundation 
both of university and toohnioa! eduoation, they have, under His Highness’s »gis, 
been at the same time equally mindful of the necessity of the two latter. li. is to 
this statesmanlike view of the problem that your people owe the existence side by 
side of diversified as well as of the higest academic education. British Indian pro- 
vinces as well as sister-states may with advantage emulate the high example set by 
Mysore in this as in other respects. 

Having deoided to establish this University, the Government and their advisers 
had no difficulty in making up their minds in favour of a modem teaching and resi- 
dential institution as being in every way superior to the older type of federal or exa- 
mining university. Mysore did not wait for the monumental report of the Sadler 
Commission to instruot it A subject which has not yet wholly ceased 
to be controversial in British India, Mysore solved almost without the outside 
world knowing about the discussions here. The example of Mysore was soon 
followed by Benares and Aligarh, Dacca and Lucknow, and it was my privilege as 
the first Minister of Education in the United Provinces, to carry through the 
legislature, under the enthusiastic guidance of Sir Haroourt Butler, Bills to separate 
high sohool and intermediate education from the university to reconstruct Allahabad 
University on the basis of a teaching and residential institution. I am oonfronted 
to know that at least in Mysore, which has worked the new system for a longer 
period than any other Indian univorsity, there is no regret ana no misgiving and 
there is no wistful "looking backwards” on an examining noard as a bettor type of 
university. The results as they are embodied in roports, have fully justified Mysore a 
wisdom and foresight 

a I cannot ^presume to arrogate to mysettthe role 
with Tour * 1 * * 4 

(1) Thepi aoeofreStekm in education has engaged the beat thought of the wheat 

men in two continents for generations and yet remains, 1 fear, an unsolved problem. 

I have to oonfees that at one time, and for long, I was a ooavinoed advooato of 

•scularednoation and the avoidanoe of religious instruction in publib eohqols and 
oofiapa. 1 tonactoualjLhald to the .view t£2 the home is the to rittmat s riem g* 


w w .ole of a oritio but may yet venture 

^j^^ormiaaiou, to submit five - suggestions for the consideration of 


oofiaMt. I tenaotoualy held to the view that the home I 
teQmue instruction. But as Inditsvenoe tdgm >mmmm 
i«Sf to- fen iihe ii^kiiri»f ef tho youth of India in 

with oenasqueuosnhy SBHfi'te'** ur the country’s 



— # oo* W1 


mtsob* intftiteaf oonVocuitoit 


m 


Iw»tamayM« (rfj ednosUotelteltii^ being ooroated into oenteet of 
rim strife or thaologioal contention : that would indeed be « dbnatar of 6 m 


fist! 


the conviction to been jfeeojgth*^ in tee thxtthig oan W raided 


. instruction in the broad principles ox religion— the most importsnt of whioh 
ate, i believe, mmunon to ill religious systcma-Mian be imparted to the great 
advantage of the individual as well rathe nation. Nowhere in India is there a hand 
of state more inspired by ruUghKie tattk and nowhere is there a broader toleration 
among people than in turn favoured State— the State ohoeen by the great Sankara as 
tiie oentre of the greatest of his pUkag (of course I refer to 8nngeri)-aud it appears 
to me therefore, that an acceptable and advantagedua solution of the proms of 
religions instruction in ednoational inatitnthme oan be attempted here with greater 
project of enooees Sum almost anywhere else. 

(2) Addressing the convocation of the University of Madras in 1887, Bait Sr ff. 
Maahava Bao, a statesman who with Sir Salar Jung raised the statnre of India in 
the estimation of the world, held np the ideal “everything of something, and some- 
thing of everything”. This ideal combination, always mffiouJt, of a generic knowledge 
of all subjects with specialised knowledge of one subject is beooming innrsesinjTj 
difficult if indeed net impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to uo 
extent to which specialisation has been oarried. But this does not jnstify, even if it 
may explain, the opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify lor a degree 
in a state of oompJete ignorance of things fundamental I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the latter-day tendency of educational thought to allow students 
the widest option in the selection of subjects. But this must be subject to a 
necessary reservation. It ought not to be made possible for any one do go throo# 
the whole of his school and college and university education, without having to study, 
say hia mother-tongue or the olasmo language m which are enshrined the treasures 
of his ancient lore, spiritual as well as seonlar, or the elements of the history and 
geography of Ins and other countries, or the rudiments of science. How to draw a 
oumodhua or syllabus whioh will not be open to this grave objection sad will at 
the same time not overburden the student, while it will also pay due heed to the 
nourishment of the soul and the strengthening of the body, is s moot important 
problem which ednoational authorities have not yet been able to solve but is which 
they have got to address themselves with nnremitting attention. 

(3) I would earnestly urge the claims of the Ayurvedic and Unani system of 
medicine for State patronage and for recognition by the University, fortunately, tits 
faith of people is still great in both of these indigenous systems, while medical relief 
oan be extended to our rural ailHong more easily and at less oost to the State by 
the adoption of those systems than by exclusive patronage of what ta popularly 
known as the allopathic system. Bengal has served herself and India by meet praise- 
worthy efforts to rehabilitate the Ayurvedic system. In the last two geueratfona.(hsra 
have Seen in Bengal eminent Ayurvedic doctors whose akin end success have gone 
far to re-establish Ayurveda in the confidence cl educated Indiana. There are fa 
Calcutta two firet-olsse Ayurvedio colleges with hospitals attached— the Aattuge and 
the viewanath*— , the late founded and liberally endowed by my distinguished 
friend, Mahamsliopadhay a Kaviraj Qananath Sen Barwwati, perhaps the greatest 

" tiring exponent of 'Ayurveda. With him as D am of th aFaouity an afi Sant Ay amdlo 
eoQsge has been opened in Banana Hindu University It te a fo ot too patent to naad. 
demonstration that indigenous institutions and systems haws withered for teak of 
State support under a Government whioh has brwght evenrtiihM from too west And 
thanks tout system of education inaugurated under the tofomncoof Maoantey, 
Indiana ednoated in enrything English Zmost to the ezohuion of Imtia’s rattan, 
have oomo to believe more in things wontern than in their na tion a l her itage. In teii 
point of view, it ia no smell good fortune that Indian States oratinna i to mm mate 
Krai patrons of leaning and tim arte. Among themthe place of Myaoye end Ms 



tity of Itysno. 


(4) I would 
ties of 




in the! 
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__ new sp ape r press feai come to stay. Whatever attempt^ lfigMteti?$' or 

executive, may be made from time to time to regelate or control it, l do not enppoae 
tint any aeriona-minded person thinks it possible or desirable to aappress_the mess 
altogetlier. If, then, it mnst continue to exist, it is obvious that a more efficient and 
responsible press is greater advantage to the State and the oommnnity than one less 
efficient snd f responsible. This end. m my opinion, can be best achieved by the im- 
parting of education to journalists in the subjeots which they have daily and weakly 
to dismiss. Is .our country more than in lands where education Is widely diffused 
$mmg tiie people, the press not merely records hot instructs public opinion. Should 
noFthe instructors themselves be instructed ? Courses of lectures to aspiring journa- 
lists on politics, economics and sociology, to name the three most important sub- 
jects, cannot but prove beneficial, if direotly to the journalists, indireotly to the State 
and the community, 

(5) More and more la it being recognized that English can never become the 
common language of the people of India, howsoever it may be diffused among a limi- 
ted olaas. K is being equally recognized that there most be one common Indian lan- 
guage in which there can be exchange of thoughts among Indians living in the north 


and south, east and west Thirdly, if is obvious that the only language which can 
serve this purpose is Hindustani. To say this is not to say that it can at any time 
replace ©ne'e mother-tongue. Efforts suoh as are being made in Mysore for the deve- 
lopment of Kanada most be continuously made in every state and every provinoe in 
respect of the mother-tongoe of its people. Without prejudice to this, I am olear 
Hindi should be included among reoognized optional languages in schools and colleges 
all over India. The part of the country where it is least understood is the south. 
But it is encouraging to know that increasing number of men— and also women— of 
8onthem India are studying Hindi, and the arrangements made under the auspices of 
the All India Hindi Sahitya Bammelan are becoming more and more popular year by 
yeah I have noticed with pleasure that the classical languages of both Hindus and 
Muslims receive equal attention in this University. And I am glad that for the benefit 
of the latter, Urdu is extensively taught in the educational institutions of the i State. 
I shall hope that the plea I have ventured to make for Hindi as a recognised 
language will ho considered with sympathy. 

Graduates of the year, it is now my duty to offer you advioe to conduct yourselves 
in life in a manner befitting year position as alumni of the University of Mysore. 
Unfortunately, I am not over-fond of the pastime, of advising others. Those who 
went before you were fortunate in being addressed by intellectual giants, profound 
scholars, great scientists. I am a mere journalist As a student I was not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having interested me too much. and too early in 
life. And I am too oonaoions of failings, many and serious, fie advise others with 
oonfidenoe. It is my duty to tell yon that yon must never neglect the paramount 
olaims of physical health and strength : at once I think of myself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who has never taken care of himself adviBtng outers to do what 
he has always failed to do. I ought to ask yon to retain a constant and living 
interest in the branches of learning whioh have been the subjects of yonr stadies in 
the University. Bare I presume to this, being myself immersed In the dayrto-day 
work of a journalist with little leisure for higher studies ? Success in life is too 
prone to he belittled if not actually derided, and it is sadly true that often is it made 
the idol of man’s worship and essential virtues are saorifioed at its alter. There 
be so zoom for doubt in any healthy mind that success purchased at the cost 


. \ legitimate 

Interest it is to achieve success in life, as in every task that one attempts ; hut 
one most he on one’s guard every waiting moment against the temptation to buy 
■ noose s by desosnt to unworthy methods. Soooess, yes, by every honourable mens. 
But bettor far failure Hum soooess, if the latter oanuot be had by adherence to 
Bates and Dhanna. 

with an active consciousness of my l i m itat ion s , I may yet be able perhaps to say 
a word or two in the performance of the dnty to give yon advioe, but before dotes 
eo, I have the far mere pleennt duty to perform of oongratolatteg yon, graduates of 
the jeer, on the imnaes tent has orownea your soholastio efforts, do I feli- 

wm pester soooess in the years to You will not 
l if 1 cong ra tul at e with particular warmth the young ladies who him re- 
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oeivsd their dm to-day from His Highn ess the Pro-Chancellor, and aha Him 
many yea who have achieved distinction in their chosen subjected fhe Stale of 
Mysore was a pioneer in women's edooations The fame of your Maharani’e Ugh 
School spread far and wide even in the years when I was at school and college. at 
Yirianagram. Since then the institution has expanded into a ooilege. While at tHe* it 
is my privilege to mention with, honour and respect Her Highness the kte Maha- 
raai Saheba Tear Highnem’s revered* mother, of whose keen, solicitude for the ad- 
vancement of women’s education and of their well-being in every sphere of life, 
yon of Mysore knew and I have read. Mi-graduates, yon are the prophesy of the 
ooming race ef Indian women, on whose efforts in co-operation with men the country 
will depend for her future advancement Hay yon nobly fulfil your mission f 

A special responsibility vesta on the graduates who have, achieved distinction. They* 
are marked oat as being among the minority of more than average ability and in- 
dustry, who are eapable of widening the bounds of knowledge by their specialised 
studies and devoted researches. On sneh men will the future depend far more than 
upon the average man. If is to them we shall look for our future Kaaades and 
Bhandarkars, Tagores and Radhakrishnans, Boses and Boys, Ramanujams and Ramans. 
I earnestly hope that they witi take advantage of the facilities afforded by Hie 
Highness’s Government to pursue their studies and researches instead of being lured 
by the minor prizes of the services or the professions. It is specially inonmbent open 
them to remember constantly the beautifnl motto of their Alma Mater— 

It is the duty of all the graduates and it should be their honour and pride to live 
three worthy of their religions, their race, their country and their education. The 
humblest and the least gifted can compete with the most favoured in practising the 
virtues of Piety, Truth, Service and Sacrifice. “Conduct” wrote Mathew 
Arnold, “is three-fourths of life.” And right conduct is fortunately not and need 
never ce the monopoly of genius. 


“Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Aot well your part, thore all the honour lies.” 

Per Contra . how many are not the cases of high-placed men famous in the 
wordly sense, of whom it can unfortunately be said without injustice “his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood” ? My friends, remain young and hopeful. 

“Youth is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. 

Man is as young as his faith and as old os his doubt.” , 

Exercise the faculty of criticism in all matters secular where Reason most sit en- 
throned. But recognize the place of authority iu religion Armed with the 

triple armour of Faith, Hope and Charity, go forth into the world to fight the battle 
of life, ready to “breast the blows of circumstance”. Aud at aH times and in all 
circumstances, pray, never forget the claims of the Motherland upon yonr devotion. 
With faith in God, reverence for age and learning, deference for experience and 
wisdom, with humility and unselfishness, serve Mysore and India, with loyalty and 
patriotism. And never forget that it is the duty of every one of yon to think and 
aot in the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour. 


The Annanal’ai University Coarociliea 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address, delivered by Sir Mirra 
/inrif, the Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of the Annamalai University held 
at Annamalainagar on the 3ltf. October I9SS 
Your Excellency, Graduates of the Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first doty to-day is to thank Yonr Excellency for the honour yon have done me 
in Inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address to the graduates of the year. It la 
an honour that is doubled * by the fact that the address is to-be delivered in Yonr 
ImeDenoy’s presence. We ell reoognize the intense interest which -yon taka in 
Sadi«g a solution for the age-old problems of India, of whionthe problem of 
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and your fervent detire to make, during jour 

ids the betterment of the oo te ry . 

to addrem the graduates of the fair m 
i retired by the Regulations, *to eanduet themselves suitably 
whfeh^hg the degree conferred upon them, they have attained.* 


ifs one of; 

of ottos, a i 

Thar Bn 

exh ort them , a» ; 

InaSS^ha thettuty' i ri& the' greater trepidation fecsuse I ’ have* still ringing hr 
my mind the pennant sentenoes of patbetio article entitled ‘Young India P rotest s , 
•we are aD hare," add tea writer, *t£e yonth of India, politician-handled, therefore 
lacking in aoond judgment passing between the huge mine of an educational sys t e m 
universally oomdenattas ktwwy, fntile and expensive, vet persistently, oon todng. 
We are sent to edaoattaoal tastirctions heoaaee our fond parents think enr future 
is safe only with a degree. We entertain opinions sad take aides because we are 
told to. We have very few distinct and oharaotoristio interests of onr own ; but we 

me always listening to the arguments of othex-i ; nobody wants to hear what 

Young India has to say ; why it aooras religion, distrusts superstition, doubts the 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equality. Therefore Young India protests.* 

Ladies sad gentlemen, 1 do indeed reoqgoise how difficult the times are, how 
perplexing the many problems that are facing ns, and how gloomy seems the outlook 
for the educated young man in India to-day. And I have no panaoea to offer for 
what la in truth a world-wide complaint. But I should tike to assure you for my 
own port (and I feel sure that I might add a like assurance on the pan of one of 
the youngest statesmen who have ruled an Indian province} that I do most heartily 
appreciate the young man's point of view, and mat in the State in whioh I serve 
(and I am sure the same is the oase in the Presidency of Madras) we do want to 
hear what Young India has to Bay and we look to Young India to lead ns out of the 
fog of depression to the new day. 

Graduates of the year, your university is one of the youngest, if not the youngest 
in India. The purpose with whioh it was instituted was not to have one more repHoa 
of bodies that teach the time-worn subjects in the time-worn way, but to strike out a 
new path, and in particular to give special attention to study and researohlin respect of 
the languages of Southern India. I do not know to what extent the authorities respon- 
sible for the policy of the University have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall into line, but there can be no doubt that the 
policy enunciated is a sound one, and meets one of the special needs of the country 
at the present time. Much has been said about the relative value of a study of 
English and of the vernaculars, and in particular about the use of the veraaouhn, 
as the medium of instruction. To my mind the antithesis between the two is both 
superficial . and unnecessary. Those who advocate the study of English have no 
reason to fear the competition of the vernaculars, nor neea the advocates of the 
study of the vernaculars and of their use for insbmotion fear the competition of 
English. English is undoubtedly a moat useful language to learn from every point 
of view— sooud, cultural, educational and political— apd no university in India can 
afford to nogleot it It is a world language ; it brings India into dose oontaot with 
western thought and culture, and at the same time Is one of the most powerful 
unifying forces in onr own country. It will be the language of the Federal and 
the Provincial Dagialatore. ^it Is the duty of every T««n— University to 

This shoald not, however, involve the neglect of the vernacular, which after all is 
the life-blood of the people. jPw edneitodje my man to practically lost to hto jxran- 


feelings freely and intelligibly to 
of natty with his own people that he is capable o*f ^ex^^^an^* so^Mdtoenoe 

saws — ■* - 

•arras stegnta l y for tfce great *af 


teg, solan ho on ooaunnnioata Us th 


ow m te j fmaa in titair own tongue. ftl 

tint he is ospttle 
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own vernacular tongues to the many millions of Hindustan, The great majority of 
your ooontrymon oan only leam through the language which is taught them at their 
mother's knee, and it most be through such language mainly that you oan impart to 
them all that you could oonucunioate of European learning and science." In other 
words, we loot to the members of a university such as this to perform a double task, 
to make of the venaoulars a supple and adequate instrument for the spreading of now 
ideas, and seoondly to spread those ideas by instructing the maB&es in their own 

_ ; became the fashion some time ago, and has not oeased to be so, to look upon 
universities as places where culture was pursued to tho exclusion of all other interests, 
like other institutions for the promotion of education, universities have a treble pur- 
pose to serve in the social economy. In the first plaoe.thcy must foster individual 
development and educate Hhe whole of man 1 ; in the seoond place, they most Bee that 
the young men who receive the stamp of university approval enter upon the world 
equipped to take their place in the economic structure of society ; and thirdly, they 
must fit these young men to be good citizens. And citizenship, 1 would remind you, 
has a range winch reaches beyond the sphere of politics and ooonomios, and oovers 
every branch of life, and makes a man conscious of his continuous obligation to 
aooiety as the source of his rights and os the object of his service. 

Thoughts of oitisenship ana of changes in the sooiai order naturally turn one to 
the great changes that are in the making in our country. I would fain think aloud 
in your company and give expression to some of my hopes and fears for the 
immediate future. A new order is in the course of growth, not only in our own 
oountry but in the world at large, and evidence of the painB and tribulations that 
are the Inevitable accompaniment of such a change is everywhere manifest Actuated 
by the belief that the darkness of the night is but the precursor of the bright dawn, 
l ask myself in what manner our oountry ib going to face the new task before her, 
how she is going to organize herself in order that she may play her rightful role, 
not only in the economy of the British Commonwealth, but also in that of the larger 
World Order to which mankind is looking forward. 

I ask myself what is going to be the drift of events in our oountry in the 
immediate future, how the new constitution will work and what will be the attitude 
towards it of the young men that are now sent forth into the world with the impress 
of our universities. This is not the place nor tho occasion to enter into any detailed 
examination of the provisions of the Act. It has its good points and its bad oneB, 
both of whioh will lose their academic importance once the discussions die down and 
the real work begins. The more relevant considerations which need examination are 
the attitude of the people at large, and the efforts they will make to work the Aot 
and mend it where necessary by right methods. 

T6 my mind the great problem that will vex ns in the years to come is not the 
innate and inevitable defects of the constitution, but two poignant evils of our 
national life— the two great dangers which are confronting India at the present 
moment and whioh, there is reason to fear, may assume undesirable proportions 
unless they are properly controlled. I refer to communatism and provincialism. I 
need not dilate on the former— we are all only teo painfully f a m i l iar with it in its 
various forms. 1 sometimes think that if each of us were to cultivate a real close 
friendship with a man of another community, we should soon come to realise how 
sffly is our mutual warfare 1 I make this proposal particularly to students who are 
now forming life-long friendships. 

As regards provincialism, with the s l a ckening of control from the centre and 
wife theSlu^oii^f P^rluciil Autonomy, the tendency for each province to 
against the inhabitants of other provinces wui become more and more 
pronounced unless firm action is taken to ctisoourage it from now onwards. Prejrin- 
oMfism carried to Ha extreme oan only spaU disaster to the oountry at large. Too, 
gradua t es , who are leaden, of tomorrow, have a sacred duty to see that this tendency 
to checked. It is for you to inculcate in the minds of your countrymen, in season 
and out of season, that they'are sS one people, belonging to the same oountry, and 
owning the same atiegtoooe, whether professing this religion or that, or living in 
this province or State or that What is harmful to one community or province or 
State cannot be beneficial to another. We must all regard ourselves, as indeed we 
are, as children of the same mother. A tremendous obligation rests on the shoulders 
of the present generation and the next May Providence endow you with the 
necessary vision and grant you the necessary strength to fulfil it ! 


EDUCATIONAL PBOGMKS IN INDIA 


l 


I should fifes to make one farther ob ser va tion in tide owmsotion. I would i 
advise yon to Jendeavonr to ptae on a lasting and stable foundation the ijis 
between Britain and India. We live in a dangerous era. In spite of all the 
fnl progress it has made in recent years, the world seems, on the whole, distinctly 
less honest and less honourable than it was. "It is a world," to quote from The 
Next Five Tears,” "half-strangled by eoonomio nationalism, bewildered sad t hwart ed 
by the breakdown of its {international monetary system, menaced by the tension 
between ‘have’ and ‘have-not’ Sovereign States, and now surrendering itself to a mad 
piling-up of menloe against oounter-menaoe in the sir." A strong, prosperous, ana 
united India in alttaaoe with Britain would wield enormous influence in the world. 
Together they osn serve Humanity as no other possible combination of countries 
ooukL The synthesis of Bast and West, for whioh Lard Zetland so eloquently pleaded 
in Parliament the other day, can be fostered, it seems to me. (only in India. It will 
he a potent means of controlling forces whioh are slowly, but u nmis ta k ably,, ooming 
into operation, and which may result in a clash of oolonr, m a huge conflict between 
the white and the coloured raoes of the world, Britain,* too, is realising— endwill, I 
believe, appreciate in the future even more than in the past— the importance of 
India*! good-wili and support , , .. 

The country looks to centres of learning like the universities to supply both the 
vision end the power to enable the people to pursue the path of progress nndismsyed 
by disunities and unhampered by doubts. It is the rightful and noble duty of uni- 
versities to stand dear of violent partisanship, to see things steadily and to see turn 
ae a whole. May we hope, therefore, that the universities wifi not toil us in this 
hour of our nesd, and will send ont young men whose love of their country is eausUea 
only by their discernment and by their oapacity for the sustained pursuit of tutor 


A oollsge or a university is what ite professors make it The inherent vital l 
lies in the men who mould the thoughts of their students and in the ideals which 
they cherish and teach. The influence of a William Miller, a Theodore Morrison or 
a J. G. Tut is of inestimable value to generations of students. ... 

It is unfortunate that in our oonatry we have been so long preoeoumed with con- 
stitutional issues, while so many huger and more urgent problems hive been dunour- 
ing for a eolation. In the Add .of culture we have not yet arrived at a satisfactory 
synthesis between the old and the new, between the claims of the veaeraMe past 
end the call of the present, which comes to ns dad in western robes. Even gr eeter 
is tiie problem of eoonomio development That our country is poor and our standard 
qt fits low, tint the raiyat fi ves a life that is neither a credit to the administration 
nor a satisfaction to himsdf. arc matters of common knowledge. The problem of 
industrial development has also become acute from a point of view that is of more 
direct interest to the audience I am addressing. The problem of unemployment Is 
one of great dimensions all the world over, but the form it has taken in oar oountzy 
is m special one. namely, the unemployment of what are called the educated di me s . 
I am not one of those that believe that this indicates that we have an qyer-produotion 
of educated youth in our oountry. Far from it At a time when there is uigeut need 
for a vigorous forward movement in education, it osn be only shortsightedness to hold 
that we have a superfluity of men of the class that » most necessary if more eohods 
are to be opened m the oountry. Yet the fact remains that at present a large number 
of youngmeo who have spent years of effort under trying conditions to get their 
degrees are finding that the prospect before them is barren. This is because toe time- 
honoured avenues of employment are for the time being closed. Government service 
and the professions can expand only if there is prosperity in the oountry. and pros- 
perity means eoonomio development Therefore, whether we think of the internets of 
university products or of the country as a whole, whether we fix our vision on the 
unhappy graduates of our adversities or on the familiar figure of the peasant toiling 
in the field, the path of economic duty is clear. Rural reconstruction must go fo rward 
apace together with the industrialisation of the oountry. Increased pros- 
perity in the land, a higher standard of life, and a demand for the produce of our 
factories will enable Government both to fill its treasury and to expend its increased 
funds on a much-needed expansion of the development services. 

dearly, then, we have a number of practical problems that will tax all oct seal 
aad resources. Bat there is something deeper. The idee of personal rebirth is evdtoal 
in Indian thought, and perhaps the phrase ‘national rebirth* best axprseese the in- 
ward neoessity of India to-day. Our spiritual resources are pertly misused 
unused, and for both reasons discredited— end unfortunately they are 
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parttonUHr in the mind ol the typkal yoang mnotaor uniwnWet. Tfcte te why 
w» ten fapilrinn proponte for tne fetramwtkm of religion in nntoerrfty mm- 
in idea tint is admirable util one seeks to gioo it praetwal shape. Ton ean taaen 
both ethios and citizenship to any extent, but it ia definitely impossible to tenon 
religion in universities while the religion of aU is not the same. Bat if the teaohen 
are animated each by lua own religion, not paendo-eoientifioaly aoeptioal as now they tend 
to be bat tranqnillised and inspired by religions confidence and love, the students .too 
will find this onrrent entering into them and their lives. By such inflame our natio n* 
al rebirth may oome. Thereis not time for me to try to deaoribe folly what it may 
mean. One thing, of oourse, is the broadening of interest and real beyond the s e ji s n . 
There ia another very comprehensive thing whioh I may describe as 'order wt of 
disorder*. I think that in a way it is true that if we had order in India we ahonld 
therein have everything. Here is a theme that some philoeophio graduate might wow 
out: what order would mean in India. Two of his section-headings might te—Ljpk •* 
our streets,* and ‘Look at our assemblies.* I make bold to say that there is hardly M 
element of Indian life whioh is as yet governed by dear and disciplined order. And 
Government departments, in their necessary reaction against this, find safety in that 
older without life whioh we call red tape. 

I was both interested and amused to read of the great and notable efforts that 
the Chinese, another people yet more deeply sank in disorder, are making to get out 
of it The New Life Movement there, fostered by Chiang Kai-Shek, has a number 
of very firm orderly prinoiples. One small one is ‘early to bed,' enforced by polioe 
authority. In a reoent article this story is told. “One young college man sst an 
late one night to complete a long report, only to be informed by a policeman that lie 
was to destroy the manuscript because he had violated the injunction to retire early. 
In fact the student, tired and disgruntled, blurted oat that the paper he had written 
was about the New life Movement itself. The judge found it so well written that 
the student was given a position with the Movement’s headquarters.” Other rales 
are thus described. “The Chinese are not supposed to stare around. They most 
be quiet in public meetings, including theatres. They must keep in line when traying 
tickets, and going on or leaving wharves, curs or boats.** Oh ! that we might ooltivite 
such order in India— such order in small daily things— for that would not only be a 
sign of a far more profound ordering in our thinking and doing bat would also 
most definitely help to bring it about. 1 believe that 1 should not be far wrong In 
putting it like this -—“When our boy scoots keep step in marching the salvation 
of India will have oeme 1** 

Graduates. I trust and believe that your University has not only given yon a 
liberal education, but it has also equipped you to face life’s problems in a manly 
spirit The true university fosters ideals, butjalways in such a way that they may be put 
in practice in the real world, not in drowsiness or dreaminess or in vague enjoyment 
of poetic and religions abstractions, but in tho Tesohite purpose to apply spiritual 
ideals to actual life. No doubt, the first business of every man is to win ms bread. 
If he is sure of that, he can wander at his own sweet will through woods and 
meadows. But every man needs, not only something to live by, but also something 
to live for. A liberal education is a possession in itself, apart from its utilities and 
applications. Blessed is the man who has received such an education, for it kindles 
his imagination, enlarges his vision and opens to him avenues of knowledge without 
limit 

In this age of high pressure, we need men of strong character, rugged honesty 
and determination, men with insight and foresight, men with lofty ideas and ideals, 
in both Provincial and Federal Legislatures. The demand is becoming more and 
more insistent for an era of character as well as of brains in politics. The oonntry 
must be led by men of outstanding character. We need men who truly represent 
our citizens, and safeguard their interests and welfare, whose every effort is bent 
towards the enactment of sensible, enforceable laws, appropriate to the advanced age 
in which we live. It is the duty of the universities to produoe such men, and no 
duty can be more important, none more useful to the country, at a time like the 
the present when tt The moaem world is confronted” (I am quoting again from ‘The 
Next Five Years') “by a new wave of violence in political thought and aotion. 
Democracy is again at stake. The struggle for liberty is once more a vital issue.*' 

Graduates, let me remind you that there is no royal road to a successful fife, as 
there is no royal road to learning. It has got to be secured by hard work and 
naty of purpose. 
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■a- At the mm tea I tnist that you will not forget the importance of retention, 
file meat sot be token toe seriously. It is a met mistake §ct think that the man 
who works all the time wins the race. And let not leisure be mere resting, which 
ia apt to mean brooding over work. Keep up the games you have learnt to play. 
Seek other interests also that can delight your leisure and relieve life’s oustomary 
strain. Do cultivate the joy that is to be found in the finer things in Jife— the 
beauties of Hteratore, art ana music, and above all, the beauties of nature. Thence 
wisdom and consolation may come to you continually, your daily deliverance from 
worry and weariness. 

Graduates, the conscience of the oountry asks to-day what is your dream ? For 
everything depends upon that Is it a dream of personal aggrandisement, or is it to be 
a nobler mem of advancement for your country ? Why should not we in our own 
days and generation make the India of our hopes and ideals and loyalties kindle a new 
light for the sons and daughters of men, from which, in the words of the Bnglisb 
martyr, countless generations shall kindle the taper of their own lives, the light of 
order onder law, the light of democracy conjoined with opportunity, the light of 
equality under liberty, the light of perfect justice and righteousness between man 
and ***** ? 

In this oountry, rich in everything that is good and of real worth, we may be 
hopeful of the future. Beyond the horizon of our temporarily somewhat beolouded 
vision, the skies of temporal and moral prosperity are bright and clear. Let us not 
be misled by those who see through darkened glasses, or look only at the reflection 
of their own distorted minds. We must both love and trust the future now if it iB 
to meet our hearts’ desire. 

The Motto of your University is ‘Faith and Courage.’ No better watchwords, 
no words of greater inspiration in your task could have been seleotod. You need to 
set out on the next stage in yonr journey in a spirit of faith, faith in yourselves 
and faith in each other ; in a spirit of courage so that the obstacles in your path 
may not dishearten you. With faith and courage you will prove yourselves worthy 
of your country and her glorious destinies. Ana may the example of one great 
Indian who specially belongs to you, who is the living embodiment of all that is best 
in Indian culture, who has toiled long and hard and sacrificed greatly for his oountry 
—may the example of that great patriot be an inspiration to you throughout your 
lives 1 I need not tell you that I refer to your distinguised Vice-Chancellor, the 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. 

Graduates of the Annamalai University, I wish you and your University and its 
Founder all prosperity and success in the years to come. * 


Aligarh Muslin Oliver si ty Convocation 

The following is tho text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon’ble 
Sir Oirja Shankar Bajpmi , Member, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India, at the Convocation of the University of Aligarh held on the 

18th. November 1835 

Let me first thank von, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, publicly, for the honour that you 
have done me by inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address. I have already 
done so privately, but a public acknowledgment is also due. It would be a matter of 
pride, to figure m this capacity, at the most solemn annual function of any great seat 
of learning ; the sense of pride in addressing yon all to-day is greatly enhanced by 
two special considerations. I am, I think, the first Hindu whom the University has 
honoured in this manner. And, to the religious compliment, is added the provincial, 
for the Hindu whom you have chosen for this mark pf your oonfidenoe belongs to the 
U. P. I cannot hope to repay this honour by the eloquence or originality of what 1 
am about to say to yen *, my many distinguished predecessors have set, for me at least, 
a standard too nigh to rouse any feeling but one of despair tempered by admiration. 
But I shall endeavour to do so by quickening an interest in the University, which has, 
so far, been primarily official, with tho warmth of personal gratitude. 
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It the honour, Mr. Yioe-Chanoellor, has filled me with pride. I make bold to say 
that it should bo reoeired by all of you with satisfaction, for it is a sign that the 
spirit of toleration, which your illustrious founder preached, still animates those who 
Aide the destinies of this University. And the consciousness of that bringB me to my 
Hist observation of substance. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue ; if it is to 
sweeten life, it must be active, 

This is true, in full measure, of a seat of learning which, like Aligarh, is the 
guardian of a distinctive culture. Let me expalin myself. The portals of this Univer- 
sity are open to men of all creeds, but its alumni are predominantly M uslim. The 
explanation of this is partly historical. The old M. A. 0. College was founded by a 
great Muslim. It was intended, primarily, to popularise, among Muslim youths, the 
new learning of the West But we have to look somewhat deeper for the true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on your rolls. That must be traced to the individuality of 
Tainmin culture. Time and olune have diversified the pattern and enriohed the tints, 
but the central design stands out clear and unique Now this is not a thing to be 
regretted: it is a thing to be proud of. Humanity would be spiritually much the 
pooler if all the raoea were fashioned after one pattern. But, as in the musio, 
different notes assume full artistic beauty and power omy when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must seek fulfilment of their separate beings in a cultural 
diapassion. I venture to suggest that this must be the main, if not the principal, task 
of Aligarh. Its scope, in an Indian setting, needs no explicit definition, its impera- 
tive urgency seeds no special emphasis. To indulge in paradox, its commanding 
appeal needs no reinforcement beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Syed 
Ahmed i "Our motherland, India, is like a bride whose two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are the Hindus and the Muslims. If these two will harbonr ill-will against 
each other, this farming bride will begin to squint ; if they will seek to destroy 
each other, she will beoome one-eyed 1 '. To avoid that outrage on loveliness, afi 
Indiana have to strive. None can strive to better purpose than those who: pass 
through these quickening springs of character and mind into the broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians, abide within and regulate the use 
of the hfe-gbing waters. 

Refleot, Mr. Yioe-Ghanoellor, what advantages of tradition and milieu you have to 
achieve oulture and through culture, communal harmony. The language of polite 
intercourse between the great majority of Hindus and Muslims in this Province 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Semitic stocks. It is a heritage to 
whose present day vitality and richness both Hindus and Muslims have contributed. 
In no other part of India, have the relations between the two communities been more 
friendly or more intimate. Within these provinces, too, exist the two instructions 
that were specifically founded to preserve and to transmit to future generations all 
that is finest in Hindu and Indo-Mnslim cultures. I refer to the two Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For the high endeavour that I have advocated, what back- 
ground of history oould be more auspicious, what accident of geography more helpful ? 

Bat let not the scope of the ideal that I have placed before you be misunderstood. 
I have not pleaded for a fusion of individualities : for any sacrifice of the essentials 
of tradition or faith : both Hindus and Muslims would be unworthy of themselves if 
they could learn to live in peace and good-will with one another only after an act of 
cultural Nirvana. The peace between them that I envisage is not a peace of 
extinction bat a peaoe of mutual understanding. I wish to see them united in a patriot- 
ism, conscious and convinoed of common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 
determination to live and let live. 

So far I have argued iu a purely idealistic vein ; but the objective which I have 
endeavoured to describe also has a practical justification. It is trne that India is a large 
oountry with a teeming population ; it is also a poor country whose financial resources 
are limited. Every rupee that is spent on education must be made to yield the maxi- 
mum possible value ; we have no margin for fanoifnl extravagances, however capti- 
vating the hire. The moral that I am trying to draw most be obviovs. Universities, 
indeed all advanced educational institutions in this oountry, muBt avoid all but essen- 
tial duplication and must endeavour to specialise ; or else, In H. E. the Viceroy's wise 
words, there will result not only diffusion of effort but also reduotion of officienoy. 
The circumstances of Aligarh, and my remarks also inolude the great University at 
Jteuares, make the specialisation of effort for which I have pleaded earlier, not only 
desirable but obligatory. The claims of the natural sciences. of technology, of the 
Hundred and one new brandies of knowledge that Transatlantic fertility of mind 
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invents and Transatlantic wealth can magnificently house and elaborately equip should 
not bo allowed, I submit, to make ns forget the claims of onr own heritage : the 
riohea of philosophy, of literature, of religions experience and speculation that give to 
Asia and to this particular corner of Asia, India, a renown which only our own 
neglect oan dim. Can the imagination of man. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, turn to nobler 
lights or his energies be bent to finer service ? Let the heart of each one of you 
answer by its praise beats. 

But Mr. Vice-Chancellor, whether we approach this objective as idealists or as 
realists— let me say, in parenthosis, that I recognise no incompatibility between the 
two— two practical questions will confront us : 

First — How to avoid wasteful overlapping. In the U. P. alone there are five re- 
cognised Universities. Throughout India the number is 18. They are ail autonomous 
bodies. How should they effectively concert their activities so as to secure for 
India the maximum of benefit that their efforts oau compass ? 

Second — How to secure that the preoious temple of culture, though open to all, 
is entered only by those who are Worthy to worship at its altars. 

May 1 say that these are questions consideration of which, in the national interest, 
will brook no delay. So long as they remain unanswered, an immense and tragic wast- 
age will go on : Wastage of money, of human energy, and, most painfnl as also the 
most dangerous of all, wastage of human lives through a training out of tune with 
their aptitude and their environment. 


You may ask. Yon have propounded the questions : have you any answer to sug- 
gest ? I confess, without a sense of shame, that I have no ready-made answer To 
give : indeed, no one man can. Those are questions of extreme, if not unparalleled 
complexity : they stir deep-rooted convictions, popular prejudices, vested interests. 
They must knock at many doors : secure admittance into many strongholds : be care- 
fully looked at before their right treatment can be settled. Tt will need time, imagina- 
tion and courage to handle them adequately. But one word of comfort I can tell yon ; 
though it has been spoken before it will not lose by repetition. In the language 
of constitutional lawyers, Education may be a transferred provincial subject, 
but Education is first and foremost a national service, which enters vitally 
into most aspects of national advancement. Though in no way desirous of interfering 
with the provincial administration of education, the Government of India can 
play an important part in the development of education by providing, at least an 
opportunity to the various educational authorities concerned to meet together, to face 
these questions, to prepare answers. The Government of India have, therefore, taken 
steps to resuscitate the Central Advisory Board of Education. That Board will hold 
its first meeting shortly. I rejoice that you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, who pleaded with 
much persistence and eloquence for its revival, are a member of the board, and that 
you wul be enabled to give it, from your abundant store of educational experience 
and knowledge, advice and wise guidance. 

The Board is the main contribution of tho Department, of which I am temporarily 
in charge, to the systematic study of these two far-reaching questions. There will 
be cynics in plenty to scoff at it ; tho mountain will bo ridiculed for having produced 
another mouse. I do not admit the justice of the slight implied in the simile r L * 
let even those who are contemptuous of rodents 
lion. 


„ . - - , but 

remember the fable of the enmeshed 


I have a strong temptation, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to say something on the second 
question that 1 have posed. Educational reconstruction is one of tne most widely 
discussed problems or to-day. None so humble that he may not have views on it 
It touches all and, therefore, must be pondered by all ; and as it goes to the very 
root of the problem of living intelligently, usefully and happily, it is not a problem 
for educationists alone. That must be my excuso for dwelling, a while on this topic. 
Why have we this wastage at all ? Easy aud, therefore, partially or even wholly 
inoorrect answers spring to the lips. The State is apathetic. India is not sufficiently 
industrialised. Other similar half-truths can be repeated, but a littio reflection will 
show that only a small percentage of those who pass through the great Universities* 
even of highly industrialised countries, find employment in Industry or in the aerviee 
of the State. A more interesting enquiry would be as to what iroportioa of the** 
who pass through schools ultimately make their way to the Univenitie^ 
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sweeping generalisations from tho results of such enquiries. The economic condi- 
tions of no two countries are exactly alike ; wliat fits the U. R. A. may not suit 
India. But tho sort of figures that you aro likely to got would. I thiuk, confirm tho 
commonseose coneiusiou ; that economic distress must rosult from educational 
disequilibrium. It is not a matter of numbers ; a quest after mathematical maxima 
for each grade in tho eduoationat ladder will be not only futilo but unfair. It is a 
matter of individual aptitude. Shape your system of education so as to bring tho 
best out of each man or woman ; that is what education was moant to achieve, but 
what a sense of false values is apt to obsoare. Get rid, then, of your falso values. 
That, in my humble judgment, points to the right path ; tho mile-posts along it most 
be explored bv experts. 

And now. Mr. Vice-Chancellor. I most address a few words more dirootly to tho 
graduates. This is pro-oralnontly their day : a day of mlnglod feelings, of joy at 
one stage in life’s task aooomplishod : of sadness at the physical parting from frionds 
that, for those who leave the University hereafter, today’s oeremony must Involve ; 
of tribulation or confidence, according to circurastonoes and tomperomont about the 
future. My message to all is one of congratulation and good will. May suocess 
attend them all hereafter : may tho droams of each— is not youth the season of 
dreams — como true In rich measure. But although that bo our prayer, Mr. Vioo- 
Cliancellor, and their wish, we know that fortune Is a ficklo Jade. Can wo Bend 
forth these young men into the world with any armour against her caprico ? Most 
of it from holm to heel, has, I liavo not doubt, boon fashioned and fitted within 
the procinct8 of tho University. Stool is no protection against tho shafts of Fate, 
mina and character alone provide this. Both aro trained and tempered here. 1 shall 
not indulge in platitudinous admonitions at length, lmt I shall vonturo to quote a 
few words of 1’Iato : “Choose wisely and live diligently. Avoid un righteousness, 
intemperenco and cowardico,’' aud, let me add, tiiat ignornnoo that comes of forget- 
fulnoss, and of neglect to romember what you learnt.. Even if these precautions 
do not load you to Buccess measured in worldly goods, they will nolp you to 

K with yourself and to the respect of all upright men. And so, hopes and 
ges of the future, farewell. 


The Agra University Convocation 


The following Is the text of tho Convocation Address delivered by Sahabji Mahnraj 
Anand 8arup of Dayalbagh, Agra, at tho eighth Annual Convocation of tho Agra 
University held on the 23rd. November 1935 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation, 

I am grateful to the University authorities for tho honour they have done mo by 
inviting me to address the Convocation to-day. Being associated witli the Agra Uni- 
versity from almost its vory incoption and having participated in almost all its Con- 
vocations, I knew well that the privilege of such an invitation had always been 
extended only to men of outstanding merit, and, being conscious of my personal 
limitations, I understood well that my duty lay in keeping tho room clear for a more 
capable person, but thoro came the temptation of satisfying a long-cherished desire of 
approaching tho custodians of a University, and. throngh them, the other educationists 
in the country, in respoct of a matter which has perplexed me for a considerably 
long time and. which I regard of supremo importance for tho good of my conntry- 
men, and I accepted the invitation. 

About 20 years ago, I had occasion to visit Hyderabad Bind and witness the 
majesty of the greatest rivor of Northern India. As onr boat glided merrily on the 
rolling; waters of the proud Indus, my attention was attracted by a beautiful grove 
of date-palms clustering on its right bank. On enquiry from ray host, I camo to learn 
•hat there were several such groves along the river bank and that they formed tho 
remnants of the conquest of the province by the Arabs in the 8th. centnry. The 
•nay of Muhammad Ben Kassim brought with It a plentiful supply of dates for 
rations and wherever the army camped during the coarse of the campaign, groves 
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of date-palms sprang up from the date-stones oast away bv the eoldiers. “Ah, what 
a parallel,’* thought I t “between the oonquests of the Arabs and the oonqnests of the 
Spirit in the evolution of life !” Starting from the lowest rang of the ladder of 
the evolation, the Spirit first conquered the foroes of inorganic matter and convert- 
ed a portion of it into organio matter, and then evolved mind and ultimately reason. 
We are told by the scientists that, for an unthinkably long period of time, our planet 
was but a whirling mass of minute particles of lifeless matter, spinning in spaoe 
at a great velocity. In course of time, when after undergoing necessary transforma- 
tions, it became fit to be a home of life, particles of protoplasm appeared on the 
surface of its waters and organisms were formed. To say the least, it was a red- 
letter day in the history of our planet, for it was now that the forces of Jnoreanio 
matter received their first crushing defeat and it was now that the foroes Of Spirit 
succeeded Jn evolving the first form of life on it With the firm footing thus acquired, 
the forces of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquest and evolved innumerable 
forms of life in succession till at last they produced the first man. The forces of 
Spirit, satisfied with the advance thus made, appear to have dropped the idea of 
evolving higher species and directed their attention to the evolving of the mind and 
ultimately produced the modern man, so well-grown and developed in reason. I dare 
say it would not be wrong to hold that, like the beautiful groves -of date-palms tfchat 
now adorn the right bank of the river Indus, the numerous species of life abounding 
on our planet are but the remnants of the oonquests of the forces of Spirit and the 
products of their castaways. Muhammad Ben Kasai m perished Jong ago and so did his 
conquests, but immortal is Spirit and Imperishable are its oonquests. It Is still alive 
and active and busy with its conquest of the residual resistance of matter. To my 
mind it is now endeavouring to evolve a race of supermen in whom Jife mid the 
attributes of Spirit will have the fullest expression. For, look to the insatiable tkfast 
for higher knowledge in the present-day man and also to the profound impulse of 
every normal parent to raise his children beyond himself, and consider what these 
symptoms indicate. They clearly indicate that, under the Influence of these instinctive 
passions and with the aid of the leverage they provide for human progress, humanity 
is slowly bnt steadily growing more completly towards a higher type which struggles 
to be born out of our darkened souls. We might even go to the extent of saying that 
the thirst for higher knowledge and the instinct of parental love in us are but urges 
from the struggling spirit-entities In our bodies or, to be more accurate, are but 
manoeuvres of the forces of Spirit to secure an early victory over the residual re- 
sistance of matter. Interpert them as you may, the fact remains that humanity Is 
steadily advancing towards a form of life that will be rich In knowledge, that will 
comprehend, control and appreciate its surroundings better, and that will not rest till 
it has realized Ultimate Reality. 

If these readings are correct, yes, if such is the natural order of things in the 
world, education of children becomes a sacrod duty and Universities become sacred 
iustitutions. For, iB not education defined as “the technique of transmitting, as com- 
pletely as possible, to os many a s possible, that technological, intellectual, moral and 
artistic heritage through winch the race forms the growing individual and makes 
him human.” Admittedly, all children are born helpless fools, and it is education that 
makes them behave like human beings, and it is education again that has placed man- 
kind to-day on a plane higher than any generation had reached before. And what 
is a University ? It is an organisation through which the past pours down into the 
present its mental and cultural inheritance and the present makes the future bright 
and glorious. It Is true that the Agra University Is not a ‘teaching* University. 
Nevertheless, so far as tho work of helping humanity in advancing towards its great 
destiny is concerned, it is, without doubt, making its contribution as successfully as 
any other University. For, to say the least, the Agra University Is an assemblage of 
scholars and educationists, ripe in experience and firm of purpose, guiding ana sti- 
mulating 15 affiliated Degree Colleges which function as excellent centres for the 
dissemination of knowledge in arts and sciences and for raising the intellectual level 
of the population of vast areas of tho United Provinces. Ajmer-Merwara. Gwalior, 
Kajputana and Central India, yes, guiding and stimulating all these Degree Colleges and 
helping them in creating within their precincts a uniform atmosphere of pure and 
and clear thought, which thousands of their students, without being put to the in- 
convenience and expense of mustering In places far away from their homes, breathe 
in from day to day and under the influence of which they form a habit of mind 
that will last them through life and enable them to comprehend, control and appre- 
ciate their surroundings better and will, from time to time, urge them, at least 
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some of them, to move onwards in the direotion of Ultimate Reality. We moat, 
therefore, beware that we are now assembled in sacred precincts and that the f unc- 
tion we are performing this afternoon is not a mere meohanical repetition of an 
annual oeremonia). 

Although the first of the present Universities in India was founded only in about 
the middle of the nineteenth oentury, yet, as the world knows, this country has in- 
herited high edncational traditions from very remote times. For example, we read in 
the Upaninhads accounts of students resorting to tho Ashrams of great Rishis in 
quest of spiritual learning and we come across, in Chapter VI of the Yajtfr Veda, 
distinct passages which may be taken as forming the subiect-niattor of a convocation 
address by some Rishi of hoary antiquity. Bat it is remarkable that, whether in India 
or in Europe, seats of learning were originally founded as essentially religious insti- 
tutions ana for a long, long time they shaped and guided the destinies of the people 
by turning out batches of young teachers with n religious outlook of life, who spread 
their ideas and ideals over tho length and breath of tho country. As, in those insti- 
tutions, special emphasis was laid on the virtues of celibacy, poverty and obedience 
and the three great aspects of social life— the family, the industrial society and the 
State— were neglected, we had a civilisation which cared more for unworldiness than 
for better worldiness. In course of tirno, as these institutions grow in size and im- 
portance, their beads were compelled to seek help and protection from kings and 
potentates, and as religion degenerated into a honohman of political power, theso 
institutions became intorestod in philosophies and sciences that helped political power 
or answered to tho whims of the ruling monarchs. Nevertheless, as those were days 
of rude culture, of constant warfare and of the rule of might, and these institutions 
offered to the student excellent opportunities of a life of leisure, contemplation 
and relief from tho humdrum worries of life, they continued to attract superior 
brains and, through them, to matorially affect tho destinies of the people. 

Coming to the present times, we find that as monarchies have almost everywhere given 
place to democracies and the inventions anti discoveries of Science have changed the 
outlook of human life throughout tho ontire civilizod world, there is an ever-increasing 
demand in every country for first-rate loaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators 
scientists and economists, industrialists and Inventors. Now leaders and thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, scientists and economists, industrialists and iuvontors do not 
as a rule drop from the heavens. They are generally the product of education and 
surroundings. No wonder, therefore, that all wise Governments throughout tho world 
are devoting, the utmost of their attention and resourcesto the developments of their 
Universities by extending their equipments and expanding their spheres of activity, 
and many sensible and prudent philanthropists arc directing their charities to the 
strengthening of the financial resources of thol Universities of their respective countries. 
It is, however, a pity that tho University of Agra, under whose auspices we have 
assembled hero to-day, has got a different tale to tell. Admitted that it is a compa- 
ratively young institution born and brought up in rather adverse circumstances, admi- 
tted also that, of all the provincial Governments in India, the Government of our 
province is supporting tho largest numbor of Universities and spending tho largest 
amount on higher education and that on account of economic depression it has not been 
possible for it to find any largo sums of money for the upbringing of this latest addi- 
tion to its family of Universities, but I respectfully ask, who prevents the princes and 
landlords, merchants and moneyed classes, of the various States and towns it serves, 
from coming forward with decent donations and helping their University in strength- 
ening its position and extending its sphere of utility ? 

But this is only by tho way. I was just tolling you that, democracy having re- 
placed the monarchical forms of Government, there is an evor-increasmg demand 
for first-rate loaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators, in every country. It is 
an open secret that every man and woman of to-day fools a burning desire for acquir- 
ing excessive wealth, for rising to the highest position and for possessing all the 
comforts of life, and it is also common knowledge that, underneath the outer glitter 
and vivacity of present-day life, there is raging a marked nervous discontent of 
the soul. As a consequence, wo find to our distress that tho struggle for life is 
becoming more and more desperate from day to day, and rancour and strife, 
the enemies of peace and happiness, hold sway over tho hearts of men. Every 
mediocre, owning a few broad acres or a substantial bank account, aspires to 
be appointed a Minister and every ignoramus who can just command a few 
votes, strives to be elected to the Legislatures. Clearly, it is the present-day 
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respectable quota of new knowledge and of transmitting these vast treasons 
to the younger generation along with their own lofty ideals of life and 
service. Given a few centuries of sustained effort and oontinned progress of 
this kind, given a sufficient number of generations of diligent and go-ahead youngmen 
of this type, and Truth or Ultimate Reality, which has so far eluded the scientist and 
the philosopher, would be localised within measurable distance, and hundreds of our 
young «en, the products of the great Universities of those days, pure of heart, free from 
doubt and prejudice that cloud human understanding, with minds emancipated from the 
authority of other humun minds and fit to come under tho authority of Truth itself 
and eager to view and receive everything in tho.light of actual experience and inter- 
pret it in oonsonanoo with tho dictates of oommonsense, would make brave ventures 
to cross the groat ohasm, and scores of these high souls, undaunted by the difficulties 
or trying conditions of the journey, would one day sot their foot on the blessed Land 
of Promise. Encouraged and emboldened by tho success of their compeers, batohes of 
other youngmon would, one after tho other, come forward and cheerfully follow their 
example and thus, slowly and steadily, there would bo evolved a race of higher mon- 
men in whom life and attributes of Spirit shall have the fullest expression, moti 
through whom the gracious object of creation would bo truly fulfilled. And whon this 
is accomplished, religion, philosophy and science shall stand reconciled and the vast 
Universe, which now appears a great mystory, 6hall bo recognised as the greatest 
‘Teaching University 1 and the forces of Spirit, shall have good reason to rejoice and 
sing hallelujahs at this their greatest victory over the forces of mattor. Men will 
then readily recognize one another as brothers, and natious and communities will sink 
their differences and work for the oomraon good. Mankind will then come to under- 
stand the proper use of the acquisitive impulse, and rancour and strife, distrust and 
jealousy, that disfigure the human society of to-day, will cease to oxist In the world. 

Such, iu brief, is tho importanoe I attaoh to cduoation and such aro tho hopes 
that I entertain in my mind in connection with tho advanooment of highor education 
through the agency or our Universities. Boforo proceeding further, I would like to 
make it dear that mine are not the hopes of a visionary or of a religious dreamer. 
Mine are the hopes of one who pins his faith to sound practical experience and the 
trend of world-events. For has not Univorsity education, in spite of all its faults and 
failings, transformed life-conditions hero in India during tho last fifty years or so, 
and are not all our present political, social and industrial loaders, our authors and 
poets, artists and architects philosophers and scientists, of whom tho oountry Is so 
justly proud, one and all, the products of our colleges ? If University education, 
though neoossarily imperfect and restricted in character, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, has worked wonders in the past in transforming a conservative people 
like the Indiaas and has succeeded in producing among thorn an awakening tho like of 
which was unheard of during the past several thousand years, it should be but just 
and reasonable to hope that, perfected and extended, it would work still greater 
wonders in the fnturo. 

Besides, take into consideration tho amazing progress that scientists of the world 
l|gve made daring^ the past two decades in the matter of probing into the mysteries 
of life and the universe, and mark the remarkable ingenuity they have displayed In 
co-ordinating and synthesizing the discoveries of tho various sciences, comparo some 
of tho present-day thoorios of science with those of tho last few centuries and judge 
of the revolutionizing cffoct the former have produced on human thought and outlook 
of hfo. Speaking of equality, Proudhon wrote in about 1848, “The enthusiasm which 
possesses us, the enthusiasm of equality, Is an intoxication stronger than wine, deeper 
than love; a divine passion and furor which tho delirium of Leonidas, of St. Bernard, 
or of Michelangelo can nevor equal. 11 And tho wonder is that pooplo have been 
changing to this wild enthusiasm of equality in spite of clear and indisputable evi- 
dence of History to show that equality has never existed in any country or commu- 
nity. For example, who Is there who does not know that, In every country In the 
past, tho priest and tho warrior classes, possessing superior brains and strength, have 
always been in the enjoymont of superior rights and privileges and that the masses 
everywhere have always remained hewers of wood and drawers of water ? The tea- 
chings of History, however, were persistently ignored, and people, annoyed by the 
stern realities of life, sought consolation in acting on the principle that the easiest 

a of oaring a disease was that of not admitting it So it was believed and 
red over and over again that all men are equal aud, as such, deserving 
°f equal rights add privileges. And if I may be allowed to do so, I would 
*dd that even to-day this very false idea constitutes the principal plank 
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in the sooiaifet platform and represents the principal feature of attraction In 
democracy. Bat look at the knook-aown blow it has recently received at the hands 
of soienoe. The doctrine of evolution, based on the rooky foundation of the discoveries 
of geology and biology, has shattered the old oonviotion into pieoea and the belief is 
now growing in the civilised world that by nature all individuals, races and species 
are unequal, for, if it were otherwise, there oould be no selection] no emulation and 
no development whatever. I am sure that, in course of time, aa this great truth of 
science is sufficiently assimilated and appreciated by the oivilised world, there will be 
a general revolt against that soul-killing teaching of demooraoy, and meaioority having 
been consigned to its proper place in the rear, there wiil be a world-wide demand 
and search for men of superior type, for ‘peaks and pinnacles’. Now men -of this type 
cannot be manufactured to order. A genius has a greater possibility of emergence 
ierm the group of talented scholars gathered round a great teacher. And as Univer- 
sities are oentres where great teachers sit to teach and talented scholars assemble to 
learn, this agency alone will be competent to meet the world demand for the superior 
type of men. 

Let us next turn our attention to the teachings of the soienoe of Psyoholbgy and 
ponder for a moment over the conclusion they lead us to. The offence teaches ns 
that every new body on arrival iii tho world finds it, as has been happily pat by 
Professor William James, a “big, booming and buzzing confusion . Parents, 
teachers and other helpers assist the child in clearing up his confusion and in 
harnessing his powers to definite lines of action. So assisted, the child builds an 
inner world of his own which of course has to be so constructed as to fit into the 
needs of the outer. Now the outer world, over which we have no control, forces 
its demands on us ceaselessly during every moment of our existence which 
naturally entails a severe strain on our powers. The moment we fail to meet any 
of its demands, we are ruthlessly punished with dissatisfaction, disease, pain and 
misery. We hate these punishments and try onr best to avoid them. Bat how 
many of us do really succeed in the attempt, ft is difficult to say. We only know 
that such of ns as are, partly through the assistance received from parents, 
teachers and other helpers, and partly through self-experience, enabled to realise 
somewhat accurately what sort of world we are living in and now to behave so as 
to meet successfully the demands of the outer world, enjoy lives of comparative 
peace and happiness. If this reading of the teachings of psychology iB correct and 
if it is really possible for man to make life happy and peaceful in this vale of 
tears through assistance from parents and teachers and self-experience, there need 
be no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that higher ana perfect education 
alone can save us from the four great curses of human life, for ft is through such 
education the parents and toachers will understand the outer world oorrectly and 
learn what sort of help they are to extend to the younger generation, to enable the 
latter to build up a proper inner world and lead a peaceful .and happy life by 
managing to meet the demands of tho outer world successfully. 

Lastly, let us study the trend of world-events of the present day. The invention 
of quick means of travel and communication that have Drought tne different races 
of men into a very close contact by eliminating distances ; the invisible association of 
the scientists and philosophers of the world through books and journals that has 
resulted in uniting, the scientific minds of the world into one great organisation and 
rendering it possible for man to probe deep into the secrets of life and the universe 
from all possible directions, and the most important of all, the coming into existence 
of a world Court of arbitration known as the League of Nations, and the spirit of 
willing co-operation displayed by so many nations in developing this body into a 
powerful and extremely useful medium for securing world-peace, all clearly indicate 
that humanity is slowly but steadily being prepared to attain to the high ideal of the 
brotherhood of man by forgetting all differences of race and colour and overcoming 
all geographical and political barriers. „ _ , , 

Thus if should be clear that the hopes I have formed for myself, are not alto- 
gether groundless. I must, therefore, confers that I have so far paid no attention to 
the growing disquiet ana uneasiness in India and foreign countries owing to tne 
large-scale unemployment among educated classes. As a member of the U. P. Edu- 
cated Unemployment Committee, I had occasion to hear from several people that 
extension of University education was responsible for increased unemployment m 
the oonntry and that if the oountry would not immediately ory halt to the buna 
worship of this fetish of the West, there would soon be such a plethora of discon- 
tented and disgruntled graduates in the land that it would become impossible to main- 
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trin peace and order. They argued tbit the absorptive power of the Government de- 
partmeets and the various vocations had utterly collated as was evident from the 
fat of everyday occurrence that applications from hundreds of University graduates 
were received when a post of Ra* *30 per mensem was advertised in any paper and 
that if atop* were not taken at onore to restrict University education, conditions were 
boand : to jpow worse from dfcy to day.. To apeak the truth, it was only the other 
day that f rend in a newspaper that, in, the Bihar pTOvmoe, .as many as 3,000 candi- 
dates assembled at a police office on the basis of a; rumour that the department was 
taking seven recruits to fill* vacancies' in the ranks of its constabulary. To out the 
matter short. I would readily admit that 1 there is considerable unemployment in. the 
country in these days, but at tiie same time I would beg leave to point out that 
Universities arc not employment-seoaring or bread-procuring agencies. Mav be that 
the course* of study provided in the Universities are misfit and require to be modifi- 
ed or extended to suit the needs of the time, may be that some of the young men 
taking: up courses in arts and science in colleges require to be divorted to other 
branohes, but I see absolutely no v justification for restricting University education. 
You may by all means enlarge the curricula of your colleges, multiply specialities and 
alfow stm&nte tb have a wider choice of studies,, encourge technical .education and 
devote huge sums of money to it than to ordinary education, but, in the name of 
goodness, do not suggest any retrograde step in connection with University education, 
for such a step will not only pnt a stop to all future progress in the country, but 
also revert it to that old condition of intellectual chaos which it has taken full three 
quarters of a century of a sustained effort to remove. 

I must here add that I am not unaware that measures have been taken in 
Western countries to restrict University oducution with Oi view to reduce unemploy- 
ment among their graduates, but clearly It would bo wrong of us to use this fact 
as an argument in favour of such measures being adopted hero in-as-muoh as 
the proportion of University students to the poulation of our province boars no 
comparison at all to the proportions obtaining in those countries. For example, In 
Germany the proportion is reported to bo 1 to 090; In Scotland 1 to 455, and In the 
United States of America l to 125, while in our province the proportion is 1 to 
4,100. The fact that our province has begun to feel the pinch of unemployment 
although the proportion of Its University students to Its population is but one 
thirtysecond of that in the United Status of America, T would make bold to say, is 
indicative of Its industrially backward condition rather than of over-production of 
graduates by its Universities. 

We have now reached the stage when I would like to take up an Important point 
deserving of our sorious attention, for, it IS a point which would not onfy help us in 
completely exonerating higher education Srom tno charges laid at its door, but would 
also enable me to realise that long-chorishod desire of mine of which I made men- 
tion at the outset. You must bo remembering that I spoke a little while ago about 
the necessity of turning the acquisitive impulso of the people to the direction of 
Truth. Now this acquisitive impulse of man, when directed towards the objects of 
the world. Is known as ‘greed’ in the simple language of religion. I am definitely of 
the opinion that this vice in human character is tho root cause of most of our 
present-day troubles and confusion and that the unemployment problem in the world is but 
an offshoot of it. If wo just look dispassionately at the large-scale arrangements of Nature, 
we find that, in her bounty. Mother Nature has made ample provision for tho sustenance 
of every form of life and if men wore but to apportion Its gifts among thomselvos 
without permitting greed and avarice to come in, all men, women and children living 
on earth would have enough of food to satisfy their hungor, enough of woaring mate- 
rial to cover and protect their bodies and enough of fresh air and sunshine to enjoy 
sound health. But tho accursed vice of avarice and greed, tho vile desire to grab and 
hoard, have made these gifts too few* for us. Enquire what made Japan wage war 
against China and snatch its provinces. Well, it was the deslro of grabbing the soya- 
beans of those provinces. And why is Italy spending its millions on the invasion of 
innooent Abyssinia V Well, it Is tho desire of grabbing Abyssinia's rich mines and 
fertile fields and hoarding more gold in Italian vaults. Ami why is there so much 
unemployment in every country in those days V Well, once again it is tho desire of. 
grabbing and hoarding. Tho appetite ipr more gold, quickened by the experience of the 
prosperous days of the last great Wdr, has urged every nation to increase its output 
of manufactures and food stuffs and, helped by improved scientific methods and devi- 
ces, 4u?ery country is now producing much more than it can absorb or sell, and tho 
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ooouqaeaee to Oat tha whole world finds toelfta «» grip ot an nuwadnM aao- 
aomio dennaaioa aad millions of men are atarTfafi in the midst of plenty* Kapedieate 
like tariff walls and other artificial barriers, Instead of improving matters, have only 
accentuated the difficulties, and the unemployment problem stares every nation in 
the face. 


Thus it will be seen that love of gold and other earthly possessions, over-pro- 
dnotion aad ont-throat competition, jealousy and distrust, the products of the passion 
of greed, are the real oanse of all oar troables and also of unemployment in every 
oountry, and dearly, therefore, the remedy lies in the eradication of this evil from 
human character rather than in any thing else. The need of the moment, therefore, 
is not the restricting of education, but the perfecting of it by removing all its 
existing defects and adding to it all those branches of knowledge which will help 
humanity in overcoming its lower appetites and satisfying Its higher cravings.A 
University, as the very name implies, Is expected to teach universal knowledge. In 
the long ago, as I have already mentioned, all seats of learning were essentially 
religions institutions and the study 4of religion and religious literature was the be-all 
and end-all of education, lor, in those' days, religion comprehended all the require- 
ments of human life. But conditions have now changed. Worldlineas— i not better- 
worldliness— has taken the place of unworldliness, and religion and theology Is 
assuredly a branch of human experience. The narrow scientific spirit,’ pathetically 
says Prof. Badhakrishnan, ‘which starts with a prejudice against religious 
experience and thinks the inward life of the mystics to be a worthless 
dream, is not the true philosophic spirit The data of solenoe and religion, 
observation and meditation, are the field of philosophy 1 . You believe in solenoe and 
teach it, because it is based on observed facts or experience. But you have 
to teach philosophy also, because without philosophy scienoe is helpless. 
Solenoe looks out with eyes or through instruments and telfe you what it sees, but it 
sayB nothing about ultimate ohoioes. For these yon require the light of your whole 
experience and the wisdom to which scientific knowledge is mere raw material If such 
is really the oase, If such is the position of scientific knowledge, pray tell me why have 
you exoluded religion and religions experience from your studies and why do you 
confine yourselves to the experience of the world of sense or of the world at surface ? 
Is H not false empiricism which holds yon back from religious intuitions ? You take 
it from me that yon can never make life happy with mere abstract IntelligibiHty— the 
ideal of solenoe. You must also control the lower appetites of man and eilify his 
Mphwr cravings with the help of religion. When religion attempts to dimming physical 
facts and phenomena as unreal, yon protest but when it is your torn, you dismiss 
all religious intuitions as non-existent and feel no compunction 1 I wonder why It 
does not ever strike you that materialism is but one practical attitude to life and 
religion Is another, and, as suoh, both deserve equal consideration in a seminary of 
‘universal knowledge* ? I am sorry I feel constrained to say that, in discarding this 
important branoh of knowledge from our curriculum, we forfeit our claim to the use 
oftee word University for ourselves. You may depend on It that Truth which we 
aU so much love, oan never be comprehended with the physical instruments of soienoe, 
nor can Ultimate Reality which we so much adore, be realized with the mental effort 
of philosophy. Providence has j located within the human body a special spiritual facul- 
ty, and it is the exclusive function of religion to teaoh man all about the faculty. 
When that faculty la developed In ua like our physical and mental faculties, we shall 
be able to perceive Truth and realize Ultimate Reality in the same as we 

now perceive and realise the fan with our physical eyes. And when this takes ptaoe 
you will be both astonished and amused to find that Truth— the goal of soienoe. Ulti- 
mate Reality— the goal of philosophy, and God— dm goal of religion, are but three 
of the same Supreme Saaeose. 


I have now finished what I wanted to say and have only a word or two more to address 
to the graduates of to-day. I would first of all offer yon, my yonng friends, my hearty M- 
eitatiens and fhefeUolatiotti of all other members of the university at your well-deserved 
tnooees. I would next hnpram upon you what your oountry, that has done so much 
for yon in providing tesllities to acquire higher knowledge, expeota of yon. Your 
country gave you waMorniahed and well-equipped oollegee and provided therein 
capable teachers willing aad anxious to impart to you the best of their leaning and 
knowledge and I 'hive no doubt teat, you, on your part, have done your very heat to 
receive, ohew nd digsat inte rnally an th e lear ning aad e^perienoe that were placed 
fit your disposal and also to femme tee spirit of year touchers end ssshnflate the 
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part of medical science-Pathology -which unravels the mysteHee of disease pro- 
cesses rad lays the foundation of the whole Science of Medicine, including Preven- 
tive Medicine/ 

There are only twonrofesstonal colleges affiliated 
the MedfoalOoHege, is' located at the headquarters 
older than the University. 

A resolution was tabled at the last 

over the control and management of __ ------ _ „ 

pttaL The Idea of the Unlvereity administering a Modioal College and the Jtlosp 
attached to itf though It is a natural growth m the progressive western oounti , __ 
not new evon In India There Is the example of the Lucknow University^ But the 


to this University, one of which, 
of the Unlvereity. Tho College is 

Senate mooting that tho University should take 

of the Medical College rad the King George Hos- 
pitals 


University rated wisely by accepting the 
Connor, who, while sympathising 


advioc of our Surgeon-Qeneral, Sir Frank 

w with the aspirations of the University, cautioned us 

to defer tho matter for iho present and ,ronow tho application after the Govern- 
ment had spent the necessary funds to improvo the Oolloge rad the Hospital, in 
pursuances of tho reoommondatlons of tho Inspectors of tho Medtoal Council of India. 

It is well known that tho ruthless axo of retrenchment was levelled at the Vlzaga- 
patam Medlctl College a few years ago. But the catastrophe was prevented by Hie 
broad-based academic sympathy of the then Surgoon-General of Madras, Major-Gener- 
al 1 G. A. F. Bpr&wsan, who ts now the Diroctor-Gonerol of the Indian Medical Service, 
and the firm determination and vigilant care of our illustrious Pro-Chancellor tho 
Hon'ble tho Rajah S&hob of Bobblli. 

Tho stability of the Medical College was again threatened by the adverse report 
made by one of tho Inspectors of the Medical Council of India, who reoommonded 
that the M. B., B. 8. Degree of the Andhra University be not rocognised for inclusion 
in Schedule 1 of tho Indian Medical Council Aot, as, in his opinion the defects 
pointed out by him were of such a nature as to mako the institution “insufficient”. 
In Ills opinion, neither tho College nor tho Hospital was sufficiently equipped or suffi- 
ciently staffed. He observed that he saw no reason to assume that tho Government of 
Madras, who are responsible for tho maintenance of this College, would sanction 
sufficient funds to carry out tho recommendations, because the repeated attempts, 
which had been previously mode by tho successive Principals, the Surgeon-General 
and tho Minister-in-charge. hod been without any success in tho past. Ho felt certain 
that die Government would make no othor answer than that previously given. Evon 
if there be any change of Iioart, tho proverbial delay of tho Government in the carry- 
ing out of tho rocommomiatlons would moon some years, and it was, therefore, unwise 
on tho part of tho Medical Council of India to recognise the M. II., B. S. Degree of 
this University. 


Subsequent events have shown that prophecy is a risky game. At any rate, this 
prophecy has boen falsified by the prompt action token by our Chancellor, Lord Krskino, 
and his Government 

In oonsnltation with tho Principal. Major J. A. \V. Ebden. and Sir S. Radha - 
kritthnan, the Vloe-Chancellor of this University, Sir Frank Connor, the Surgeon- 
Uenoral of our province, drow up a programme of improvements for the College and 
tho Hospital os regards staff, equipment and buildings. Tlireugh tho kind assistance 
of His Excellency's Government, a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs (uon-rocurring) is likely to be 
sanctioned to give effect to tho joompletc schome for the expansion, equipment and tho 
re-organisation of tho College and the Hospital and on additional sum of Bs. 1 and 
an half lakhs per annum towards rocurrlng expenditure. To all those who have been 
responsible for bringing about this happy consummation, tho Andhras will ever remain 
deeply gratoful. We hope and prey that no futuro financial earthquakes will shake 
the stability of this really most useful Institution, which has a great future before it 
in the prevention, euro and alleviation of human suffering, in tho betterment of the 
health of tho people of tho Andhra Dosa, rad os a centre tor higher medioal education 
and modioal research. 


It is very depressing but Interesting to compare tho progress made In Public 
Health dnrtng the last century of British administration in India and during the same 
period in England. It was only Just ono hundred years ago that the first steps were 
taken to organise public health measures in England. It is stated that the stimulus for 
tills was an epidemic of cholera. Chadwick and Symon and tho Victorian Sanitarians, 
who plounod tho main linos for tho progress of public health, will ever be remem- 
bered. Compare tho $tate Medicine of England which has become the all powerful 
social service organisation oi Allot country to-day with our present position. 
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More Hun 16,000 medioal men are in insurance praotioe ; over 60 per cent of 
expectant mothers are attended to in anti-nata! oHnics ; every year 40 per cent of 
infante and children are looked after in child welfaro centres : over 33 per oent of 
school children receive medical inspection ; 140^000 suspected cases of taberoalmls 
and their contacts receive attention from tuberculosis specialists ; 08.000 persons are 
treated at the venereal olinioa. There are over 190UQO0 hospital ix*£, § oMm those 
in mental hospitals and more than twioe .this number are provided by voluntary or- 
ganisations. I leave yon to compare these figures with those which can be garnered 
m a similar area of onr ooontry. 

Again to quote Dr. Janumm’w .figures for Ragland and Wales, more than <86 
milfions is spent amma&y on medloM servioee by local authorities rad over <31 mllkms 
oh e n yfr e a mental sanitation. itmlmifng hontimr. 

What is the reason for this dSferenoe between the Public Health progress in 
England and India ? In the opinion of General Megaw, who was the Director of the 
of tie Oakmtta School of Tropical Medicine and later D. G., I. M. S. t In Bnetead 
sanitation has achieved Its victories not merely by the preventive measures token 
against diseaso hut also because the public oo-operated, rad an improvement In the 
economic standards of living was taking place at the same time as the work of disease 
prevention, hut In India the program has been .poor and this is doe to "the new wine 
of scientific sa nitation haring been ttrod into old bottles of antiquated customs”. 

But General Hegaw’s mason by HnpHcatkm .condemns the Indian people as a non- 
co-operating lot But it 4 b, however, gratifying to see Jits statement .flatly contradicted 
by no ton am authority titan tW w. 0 . Ming, the best jpartof whose service has 
been spent la toying fee sound foandations elf Palme Health in this Iteidenpy, 
which brought him Into intimate oontaot with the people, that *tho awmge educated 
Indian is not only capable of grasping the benefit of hot of receiving, wife very much 
gratitude, health education by «me&d demonstration of sanitary works <of fee 00 m- 
munity”. 

It cannot be doubted that education is fee moat double ally ttf saniftUtion, though 
it might he contended, not without some reason, that the educational (policy has not 
pursued profitable yarns and has, a! tote, bean ptoqghimr barren sands. This to realised 
by the Government and the people aad has awakened them to a consciousness that all 
is not well with education in this oonntry and feat ft needs a re-orientation and re- 
form in ail its branches. 


Col . King had rightly remarked that Pditios cannot disregard Political flboaomy, 
nor Political Economy Sanitation— in its broadest sense —as applicable to man and 
beast and that, if sanitation be air integral part of politios, equally must laws he 
evolved for restraint of tko selfish instincts of the individuals, which endanger fee 
health of their neighbours, and their corollary multiples of communities rad nations. 


From the early days of the East India Company its administrative officers were 
provided with sanitary advisers. In 1850 a Royal Commission was appointed to en- 
quire into the heavy mortality among tho officers and ranks of the British and Indian 
troops. Tho Commission issued tho report In 1863. In 1864 Sanitary Oommtsrions 
were appointed for Madras, Bengal and Bombay. The Sanitary Commissioners of 
Madras and Bengal recommended the organisation of (he Public Health Service. This 
was pigeon-holed with the remark that the funds must be provided by the Provincial 
Governments. The plea that oduoation should precede sanitation was advanced. The 
Government considered it inadvisable to forco public health on a population, that 
was resisting the innovation. It wanted to create goodwill by curing disease and 
widening education to prepare, as it were, tho ground on which the seeds of Public 
Health may be sown later. 

In 1860 the appointment of the Sanitary Commissioner was transferred from tho 
Military to fee Cavil Medioal Department. A junior Army Medioal Officer was consi- 
dered enough and was subordinated to the Surgeon-General. Sometime later plague 
broke out and the Plague Commission, which was constituted to enquire Into this 
disease, recommended a status of equality to the Sanitary Commissioner with that of 
the Surgeon-general, the Head of Curative Medicine. SuosoqueoJy, within a few years 
the 8mSmy Co mmissi oner was again thrust to a subordinate rank to > fee Surgoon- 
GeneraL Later, his name was changed from that of the Sanitary Commissioner to feat 
of Director of Publio Health. , 

In 1889 fee Madras University undertook to institute the qualification of Lfoenoiate in 
Sanitary Science, which was later changed to Bachelor of Sanitary Science, a qualification 
equivalent to feat of D. P. H. in Great Britain. Other Indian Universities followed 
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the examples ot the Madras University. Civil Assistant Surgeons qualified themselves 
for degrees in Sanitary Science. Sanitaiy Inspectors were trained. At an earlier date 
Ool. King recommended the utilisation of qualified men for Publio Health work in 
Municipalities and District Boards. In those days the District Medical Officer waa also 
the Sanitary Officer of the District I have had the honour of king the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer of one of the then biggest districts in the Presidency 
which was sometimes ago bifuroated into two districts. 

I can testify from experience that the District Medioal and Sanitary Offioer could 
not have oarried ont satisfactorily either his medical or his sanitary duties from the 
modem pubiio-health point of view. He olamonred for separate assistance for tho 
discharge of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Surgeons were appointee as Sanitary 
Assistants. The Surgeon-General wanted that these men should be appointed by him 
and snbject to his control and discipline. The District Board protested that he who 
paid the piper should have the right to oall for the tuna The 8snitary Commissioner 
was a mere passive witness in this ugly squable for power. 

Later, the nucleus for a Publio Health Service was laid ; almost every Municipality 
and every District Board wero compelled to have medical offioer with Publio Health 
qualification ty look after the Public Health of the local bodies ooneerned. These 
District Health Offioers and Municipal Health Officers were placed under the Direotor 
of Public Health, who was also given a few assistants of the rank of Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Hoalth. In this presidency oar thanks are due to Ool. Russell for the 
inauguration of the present well-planned scheme of public hoalth service. Even here 
Madras took the lead. 

It should, however, be acknowledged that publio health appointments under Muni- 
cipal and Local Boards were at tho beginning not attractive. Even with additional 
onoouragement, these appointments are not eagerly sought ; but they are taken up, because 
better openings for service are not available for qualified men. The report of the 
Ministry of Local Bolf-Governmert for 1931 contains the following statements “The 
reluctance of professional men to acoept service under Mnnioipai Council is a menace 

to tho future of sanitation of this Presidency.... Even mon qualified as sanitary 

inspectors avoid service under local bodies, if they oan get other employment.” Things 
have improved since, but the improvement is duo to unemployment and the over- 
crowding of the professions. 


Wo must reckon with the fact that ‘Preventive Medicine’ has come to occupy a 
higher place than that of ‘Bottle Medicine.’ In the Dictionary Medicine is defined as 
“the art of curing, preventing and alleviating disease”. This is due to a general reali- 
sation that the physician should be equally interested in both Curative and Preventive 
Medicine. The efforts of suoh eminent persons as Dr. Jameson, Col. Xing, General 
Megaw, Col. Russell and others should bo augmented by the other members of the 
services, the profession and from among the public, interested in Public Health work, 
by the msistenoe on the fact that the most ossential factor in the development of 
Public Hoalth in India is the question of cost. To the question of Sir William Oder 
why malaria should not be stamped out of India as it was done in Panama, Sir 
l^onard Rogers is reported to have pointed out the impossibility of such an improve- 
ment, because in most Municipalities in India the whole of the work— teaching, 
hospitals, schools, roads, sanitation -had to be paid for out of an income of 2 or 3 
shillings per head of the population. 


A healthy nation is largely a question of money. Health has to be purchased with 
money. Like all other good things it cannot be had for the mere asking. A nation 
must he healthy to become wealthy and it is only wealthy nations that have attained 
to high standards of health. Judicious expenditure of wealth oan create health. 
The absence of health inevitably leads to absence of wealth of the nation as of the 
individual. Every one should remember that the "first wealth is health”, and that 
"within human limits health is purchasable by communities.” 

I earnestly hope that the truth of Col. Hassell's statement, that in no sphere of 
human actmtiy can richer dividends be earned than by judicious investment in the 
preservation and promotion of the health of the people, will be fully understood. 

Cruel oatastropfaiea, harrowing horrors of famines and highly sponsored appeals for 
the sick have proved successful In arousing public sympathy and in the collection « 
the necessary funds, Be t the vtioe of the appeal of Frevemife Medioine seems to be 
a cry in the wilderness. MWhropists have coma forward to endow beds or baud 
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cular, Preventive Medicine, though despised to-day in India, will be enthroned in its 
roiier (dace to-morrow. Oar philanthropists will, I hope, bear in their mind the saying 
of Sydenham that the effect, ovon tho slightest reduction in tho incidence of s ic kness, 
suffering and death, most always be a matter of greater felicity than the riches of a 
Ton tains or a Croesus. 

Lt Col. H. E. Shortt, Diroctor of the King Institute, Ouiudy, in his address to the 
Itotarians in Madras last August, is reported to have suggested that tho funds provi- 
ded for higher education, i.e., the amount expended on Universities, may be diverted 
10 the promotion of the physical well-being of tho people, by which he means endow- 
ments for Medical Research. I do not oonsider that this suggestion will find favour. 
There is no doubt about the noed for the re-orientation of University Education with 
ilic objects of introducing useful reforms iu it. But the mere diversion of a part 
of the amount now allotted to the Universities to public Health Department will only 
starve both the Universities and the Health Department I. however, agree with him 
that tho University Education, whioh is mostly of an academic nature, isbeing poured 
in many cases into bodies physioally ill-equipped. The poor physic of our University 
students has been repeatedly pointed out m the reports of the Modical Inspections of 
University students m different parts of India. 


sing. 

the 


I havo been myself an eye witness to the haggard look, bent back, sunken eyes, 
emaciated frame and other signs of poor physio of the graduates, who come up in the 
variegated colours of their academic robes in an impressive procession to bow bofore 
the Chancellor and take their degrees. The convocation function, which ought to 
ioave a happy buoyant fueling, has often given mo a sense 6 f depression, not only due 
to tho doubts as to the capacity of the graduates to keep their heads above water in 
t ho sea of unemployment, into which they are driven from the portals of this Univer- 
sity, but also to the melancholy prognosis, that the largo majority of them are physi- 
cally unfit to weather the cruel storms of many diseases, which abound in their 
neighbourhood. 

During recent years a remarkable advance has been made in the Science of Nutri- 
tion which has resulted in a re-orientation of Public Health problems. Public Hoaltli 
work is not merely the control of diseases from spreading and tho defending of 
against attacks of disease but it aims also to create a maximum physical well 
Nutrition plays a very important part in increasing the stamina and vitality of 
nation. 

This science of nutrition is slowly changing the dietetic habits of the people. In 
tho industrial wealthy countries the old bulky predominantly starchy diets are giving 
place to lighter but balanced diets, richer in animal proteins. We find an increased 
consumption of milk, butter, cheoso and other dairy products, sugar, eggs, fruits and 
green vegetables. 

Increasing attention is being paid, to food production and distribution. People are 
realising that the world's food production can be increased many trams without 
increasing tho area of cultivation, if only they make uso of the available scientific 
knowledge to tho fullest extent. Have not engineering and biological sciences ridden 
certain parts of the world of malaria and other deadly diseases, which prevented 
men from going there and cultivating the soil and turned dreary doserts and sickly 
swamps into fertile fields and green pastures and vegetable and fruit gardens ? 

There are those who deploro a Nation’s adopting a policy of economic nationalism 
amt aiming at tho ideal ot economic self-sufficiency by the barriers of customs and 
high tariffs against the import of food-staffs. But the fact remains that this spirit 
of economic nationalism is. rapidly spreading: 

Poor nutrition lowers vitality and leads to disease ; and disease m turn to tho 
poverty of the people. Higher wages need not necessarily lead to bettor nutrition. 
Popular education \n the* setenee of nutrition, however elementary it may be, is very 
“ “ rle. Tho attention paid to nutrition, even in 

at present it is very satisfactory to 
061. McOarrison is being 


necessary for tho well-being of the p< 
the curriculum of medical studies, is ini 

note that tho book on the ‘ElemeL - w 

more widely read, by befng_trang)ated into the vernaculars of this Presidency. There 
*S a Deportment of Nutrition in the All-India Institute of Hyffiene and Public 
Jtalth, Calcutta. Pbst-graduate students who take a course in Public Health will In 

fn* - nutrition laboratory at Coonoor la serving 

“ in nutrition and ia under tho 
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It Is hardly neoessary for mo to say that the first help to the Nutrition Labora- 
tory, Ooonoor, oamo from this part of the country, from the Rajahsaheb of Faria- 
kimedl who, by a princely endowment of a lakh of rupees, has given a great impetus 
to research In nutrition, thereby drawing the attention of other Zamindars, Rajahs 
and Maharajahs to tho importance of this new science of nutrition and giving a lead 
to them to help this Fnblfo Health oanse. 

In Japan and Soviet 'Russia, Nutrition Institutes are connected with the 
State Departments Of Pnblio Health aad with the Universities, the American Dietetic 
Association has a large body of nearly B,000 members. It Is recommended that a 
chair for Dictation should bo oreated in each of the medical schools and colleges. It 
would be to tiie advantage of both research work in nutrition and the teaching of tho 
subject bo medioal students and others, interested in the science, by the specialists 
attached to the nutrition laboratories, If the laboratories are shifted from Ooonoor to 
Madias or to Visagapatam. A Nutrition Institute has been rooommended to be erected 
and endowed and If ills frnottAe* I hope St will not be located in a place, that is not 
a University oentre with medioal collogue and hospitals. In such a centre there Is the 
additional advantage of an Intellectual contact between the nutrition specialists and 
other scientists, whose collaboration would bo of immense value and whose work may 
bo correlated with the rest of tho Soienoe of Public Health. 

The value of teaching elementary principles of nutrition and simple rules in 
regard to diet Is recognised in other countries. In Boston .and other parts of 
America there are Nutrition Classes. Thero are ttvo Nutrition Clinics In London. 
The Deportment of Agriculture in U. 8. A. disseminates information on nutrition and 
rational diet among the people. The importance of publicity and propaganda is well 
recognised. 

Dr. Aykroyd, the Director of the Nutrition Laboratories, Ooonoor, has drawn our 
attention to tho urgent need in this country for a detailed enquiry into the dietetic 
habits of tho peoplo in the different provinoos, and into the prevalence of food 
deficiency -diseases. I hope the nooossary financial aid for this investigation will be 
forthcoming and ihe enquiry oommonoed very soon. 

Tho Longue ot Nations Hoolth Organization has in view the constitution of a per- 
manent Commission to study the problems of nirtrition. The general problem of 
nutrition to-day Is the need for the harmonising of Economic and Public Health 
Development I believe the different aspects of the problem can he better tackled by 
shifting the Nutrition Laboratories from Ooonoor to Madras. 

Tho report of the Diroctor of the I. L. 0. at the 19th Session of the International 
Labont Conference in June last, has drawn attention to tho relationship between ade- 
quate consumption and a proper standard of 1) cal thy living. The fact -that large 
masses of peoplo are at present underfed or raalfod Is not open to dispute. Tho 
foundation of a reasonable existence should be that amount of wages winch would 
enable the worker to obtain a minimum of healthy diet for himself and 
his family and a healthy shelter for thorn. Tho report also states : “No one can 
doubt that there is immense scope— nay urge, urgent need— for the increasing eon- 
sumption of most kinds of fruits for almost every country in the world/* Increase 
in consumption would go to solve the agricultural problem and also to improve 
health, bo as to reduce the budget expenditure of Government on modioal aid. The 
increased efficiency of tho population would increase the production of wealth and 
stabilise politioal conditions and solve to a groat extent the difficult problems of 
unemployment 

Especially in our country poverty is the most important factor whioh has to be 
considered m the solution of the food problems. We cannot raise the purchasing 
capacity of the people without exploiting tho internal market of the country more 
intensively and also the external market, if possible, thereby electing 
a marked rise in the level of agricultural prices. Countries which have no natural 
conditions for tho production of all their food requirements cannot aim at the ideal 
of self-sufficiency in the matter of food-stuffs. But it is generally held and supported 
by authoritative opinion that India, whioh has an infinite variety of soil, climate and 
other natural resources, need hardly go beyond her boundaries to produce a sufficiency 
of food-stuff, to rive an adequate and woil-balanoed dietary to the whole nation. 

tt Neither ASsoulapius nor Jus daughter, Hygeia, Is represented as in tears, with me 
habiliments of mourning ; but instead JEsoukflus is armed with serpents, the symbol 
of wisdom and convalescence ; and Hygeia is bestowing warmth and succor 
Beautiful symbols of Health and Pre v ent i ve Medicine”. (Dr. D. W. Cathell, M. D. ). 
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•WWi health everything to a aonroe of pfeaaan ; vrltbonJt It, nothing ehe. vhatow 
it may be. Is enjoyable. It follows that the groatest of follies Is to sacrifice health 
for any outer kind of happiness, whatever it may be. for rain, advancement, learning, 
or, fame, let alone, then, for fleeting sensual pleasure . (Schopenhauer). 

Lost stamina and lost health mako for poverty. Political power, economic progress, 
educational advancement, scientific research, industrial expansion— In foot, even good 
habits and noble aspirations, oaanot be got by mere ohanoa Hygiene plays an 
essential part In the raving and maintaining of a haritby <Natlm* 

All religions tell ns that it is a sin to foul the mind or contaminate the tool. 
Does it not also tsaoh us that It is also a sin to defile the body ? 

What Is the use of holding Health Inhibitions which have degenerated Into an 
annual tamaska, whose effect Is of ephemeral nature ? The ‘Gospel of Health’ has to 
be preached In a sustained manner every day in the year and a Health Museum 
should be opened, at least one In every district to whkm a permanent staff should be 
attached for publiolty and propaganda. This Temple of Hygeia’ should be so built as 
to attract the people of the district to go on a pilgrimage for worship to be blessed 
with the knowledge of how to secure and keep health for themselves. 

There is such a thing as Physical Morality. It is not only a duty to one’s own 
self but also to his neighbours, the community, and the Nation and also to other 
Nations and future generations. 


Democritus said "If the body and soul were to sue each other for damves, it 
would be a question whether the landlord or the guest were more to blame” 

‘Dynamios of Health' (s (he Soienoe of Health. Health is never statio. It Is a con- 
stantly changing dynamic force. Good health gives vitality, vigour and vim. A realisa- 
tion, that health h a dynamic progressive force and that vitality is the Inherent, 
latent doctor In us, which resists disease or makes us get well quick, should engender 
in us desire to foster health and to Btudy Hygiene, whfoh teaches us how to get and 
keep health. 

Man’s transgressions of the Laws of Health are not forgiven. Diseases have been 
oompered to thieves and murderers, and the Preventive Mealolne of the present day 
reoognises that it Is far more sensible to employ Scotland Yard Detectives to track 
the Criminals of Disease than to employ an Army of . Doctors for the cure of the 
same. "Prevention is better than cure" has become well-worn by repetition. But it 
is worth repeating, until such knowlege leads to action. There is only one tnebrlety, 
which, instead of being censured, can be oommended and that is the Intoxication 
with tiie ’Joys of Health’. 

To the question which may reasonably be put to me, why I should talk to you about 
’Health’ on the present oooaskm, which was not expected to be used for a health 
talk or for propagandist purposes of the Health League, my reply is that it Is not 
realised how all this propaganda is wasted, so long as Hygiene does not form an 
essential part of the school curriculum in all its stages. Graded, oourses in Hygiene, 
which la after all the most important subjeot from the personal and community points 
of view of healthy living, should be proscribed in all the olasses, right up at least to 
the Matriculation standara. 


"Jft9ic tana in carport mno." "A healthy mind In a healthy body” u a trite 
saying and a truism admitted by Psychologists and Psychiatrists. A healthy body is 
accessary, If the mind should be healthy. Unless the mind is healthy, good habits 
and good oharaoter oannot bo formed. Persons without character and oonauot In life 
are a drag os and a danger to Soolety. If wo realiso that the essential virtues can 
be foeterad only by a healthy mind working in a healthy body, we will not lose 
any ti me to make Hygiene {including Mental Hygiene) a oompulsory subjeot of the 
sohool and college ourrioulum. What availeth man, li he In the process of gaining 
wealth loses health of body, mind and soul ? 

I hope that Your Exoefienoy's observation, during the recent Prise Distribution 


H* keen healthy, so that he may bo able to make use 
W jm leaning that he may get, when he was at sc 
** above observation of Your SxoeUenoy la put up in 
Is every Educational Institution. 

J* ootspertoo* with other progressive countries, the 
Mb heSfipeW of view, la anything but satisfactory. 


able to make use in future life all the know- 
when he was at school or oollege". I wish that 
illenoy la put up in bold blasened letters as the 

elve oountries, the position of India, from the 
og but sattotetory. Though the economic oondft- 
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tien of the people h as much to do with their state of health, the problem of tackling 
the deplorable state of health conditions cannot be solved by looking at it purely 
from the eoonomic standpoint It should be remembered that even in the western 
countries, where the eoonomlo position of common man is infinitely better than that 
whioh obtains in India, there is still plenty of misery of diverse kinds. But it should 
not, however, be lost sight of that a certain level of comfort is absolutely essential 
for healthful living. 

It is not the multiplication of worldly goods and our wants which make fGr 
human happiness but human happiness depends to a considerable extent on a sane 
outlook on life, whioh oan be brought about by what Everett Dean Martin calls “a 
liberal education”. The oreation and growth of a sane outlook on life is attempted in 
other countries whioh have scientifically planned their educational progress through 
the medium of Mental Hygiene Clinics and by the inclusion of Mental Hygiene as an 
important subject of study for a liberal education. 

The three most important general objectives in education to-day are (1) the im- 
parting of knowledge, (2) formation of good habits, and (3) teachings of wholesome 
attitudes to human enviornmental influences by the training of a primary human 
emotions. From the beginning the educational organisations have pursued the first 
objective only. The study of Psychology and its influence on education have resulted 
in a greater realisation of late of the importance of the formation of habits from the 
very early stages of a child’s education. A man might have mastered Ethics and yet 
lead an immoral life or be a Philosopher, whose Philosophy fails him in the hour of 
trial, or be a medical man who knows and preaches to others all the rules of good 
health but fails to make use *of that knowledge with; regard to his own health. There 
are many people who do not put the knowledge they have gained into the ever day 
life of the practical world. Knowledge by itself is useless put into practice. It is being 
increasingly realised that formation of the health habits is more important than mere 
knowledge about health. ' 

It is a sad commentary on oar present day education that it does not aim at teaching 
the student how to live and in what the real happiness of life lies. It is Psychology 
again that has drawn oar attention to the sigimoance of the pm* played by the 

various human emotions in making living happy and successful. The answer to the 

question ‘Is life worth living ? that it depends upon the liver is not only true physio- 
logioally but also psychologically. The training of the emotions to create wholesome 
attitudes and reactions to outside influences should be the third educational objective. 
Wholesome emotions are attempted to be strengthened and undesirable emotions weeded 
out in Mental Hygiene training. 

The preaching of the ‘Gospel of Mental Health’ is more necessary than the pro- 
ganda for compulsory physical education. It is no doubt true that body and mind react 
on each other but there is no use of a giant frame if it is to harbour a weak mind ; 

far better a frail frame, whioh enshrines a strong and well-developed healthy mind. 

Emotional self-control, the cultivation of normal relations with one’s neighbours and 
a knowledge of ths real wholesome ‘Philosophy of Life’ are a few of tho many bene- 
fits, which can be derived by a comprehensive course in Mental Hygiene. 

Prof. William McDougall has described that the heart of the human personality, 
its “cylinders”, are the primary emotions as fear, anger, cte. If those aro removed, 
we should be, mentally, like springless clocks or fireless steam engines. Mental 
hygiene will help the individual to self-discipline and create in him the desire to 
subordinate the self and merge it in the larger interests of the “bigger self i. e., the 
Community. In that sense is it not true that a man has to lose himself in order that 
he may find himself ? If we search deeply, wo will find that happiness can result 
only from a well-integrated personality, which is able to respond successfully to the 
varving stimuli of painful or pleasurable nature, which impingo on the personality in 
daily lif o. The necessity, therefore, for self-discipline and for the development of 
certain higher and more ennobling interests beyond the daily straggle of “getting and 
spending” needs no advocacy. 

It is the study of Philosophy that cau enrich the soul and enlarge the mind and 
lead ua to the acquisition of higher values in life. Philosophy is an important subject 
of study for a saner and healthier outlook on life. No person can be considered to 
have had a liberal education, if Philosophy did not form part of his studies. Philoso- 
phy should supplement Science (used in ordinary senso) and Science should pervade 
Philosophy. It is in snob happy embrace that real liberal education Is born. 

George Borrow (Lovengrow) can so derive happiness from tho blue sky and the 
changing effects of the seasons that he asks himseff “Is it not worthwhile to live 
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On the other hand-to the vast majority of men Wordsworth’s words are too true. — 
•The world is too much with us, getting and spending. We may waste our powers, 
little we see in nature that is ours/’ 

The importance of the study of Biology is well reoognised in Europe and in 
America mere the subject forms a compulsory oourse for school-going students. In 
our oountry only the students who ohoose Medicine or Agriculture as their vooation 
appreciate that a sound biological knowledge stands them in good stead. I hope the 
defeot that the Natural Scienoes have not been introduced so far in the Andhra Uni- 
versity College of Science would be noted and remedied at an early date. The tea- 
ching of Biology should be of a more practical nature including sufficient laboratory 
work and ample observations in the field. It is regretted that in the examination for 
the Intermediate there is no practical test even in the Physical Sciences. No examina- 
tion in a science subject can oe considered to be complete, unless the knowledge of 
the candidate is tested by an oral and a practical examination. It is probably to this 
kind of examination in theoretical knowledge that we owe the reputation of theoretical 
intellectuals which other nationals have given us. 

Biology teaches what life is and how life’s environment is constantly changing and 
how the organism reacts to such changes. It teaches the physical basis of living 
things and that division of labour is associated with specialisation of structure iu the 
increasing complexity of animal and plant life in the course of its evolution. The 
student of the subject obtains also clear ideas regarding animal instincts, reflex actions, 
memory, intelligence, methods of growth and reproduotion. On the basis of the above 
knowledge he obtains some idea of variation and heredity aud a desire to study 
^Eugenics’, which considers the well-being of the race. 

The study of the plants and animals in relation to human affairs and human pro- 
gress, a knowledge of disease germs aud defensive powers of the body against them 
and an appreciation of the remedial measures adopted iu public Health measures can- 
not fail to be of incalculable benefit to the ^student and to the country indirectly. 
Biological knowledge has evidently played a great part in raising the standard of living 
by increasing the ability to earn higher wages and creating ideal citizens, who are a 
source of strength to themselves and to the State. 

Biology tells us that humau race can be improved by good environment aud by 
good education aud that the belief i u that truck horses will breed only truck horses, 
the trotting horses only trotting horses” should be given up. 

Though even the desirability making Biology a- oompulsory subject of school edu- 
cation in India is being tardily admitted, there are not a few persons who even now 
doubt its value in the school curricula. 


It appears to be the practice to give some words of advice to the graduates of the 
year, when they assemble at the Convocation function to take their degrees. I do not 
propose to do anything of the kind. Youth is in revolt and resents advice. Such 
advice is construed to be gratuitous aud may even be felt insulting. Advice not 
paid for is not valued. Respecting youth sentiment, I shall not bore you with what 
will be considered to be platitudes. 

But, I shall be failing in my duty, if I fall to congratulate the graduates of the 
year on their success, as, otherwise, it may be considered to be ungentlcmanly or bad 
maimers on my parts. I was hesitating at first whom I should congratulate — the 
successful graduates or the unsuccessful candidates. There is a pleasure in the en- 
joyment of the fruits of the chase. Iu the pursuit of knowledge those who had 
worked hard have secured success and possibly distinctions. I wish I do not mar 
their feelings of rejoicing in the slightest manner. In this world pleasures are so 
few aud come so rare, but pain abounds and oomes frequent 

But there is also pleasure in the mere chase, though it may have ended unfertile. 
If the unsuccessful students had been sincere in their attempt to obtain as much 
knowledge as they can absorb in the prescribed course of their studies, they need not 
consider that they had wasted their times. Let the failed candidate not get disheart- 
ened at his failure. Failures and obstacles exist only to be overoome. The failure should 
oe an inoentive to subsequent better planning and renewed and vigorous attack. 

The best part of a man’s life is the stage of his life as a student, as it is mostly 
Pleasant and carefree in the corporate life of the residential students of a University. 
If you utilise fully the opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mind, 
broaden your sympathies and increase your stock of ideas, you would not regret for 
haviqg prolonged your stay in the University. You may congratulate yourself on the 
otherhaad on having postponed the aril day, when you have to solve your bread- 
atoning problem. 
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"Whams, I hare to mn&tliiae with the winner*, because the spectra of unemploT- 
ment would have already begun to stare at them. They have to face and solve the 
problem courageously, honestly and in the best manner possible. They should not 
prostitute for base purposes or obtain employment bv any pretext or fangs pretence to 
positions, to Which they have not fitted themselves by the required training or take 
to a vocation, for which they have no aptitude. 

But whether yon get paid employment or not, the field for honorary service is 
extensive add rich in .possibilities of achieving not only sueoem in .life, hut also, a 
name and a fame. Ignorance and illiteracy, poverty and siokness, disunion . and dis- 
oord ; discontent and disaffection, famine and floods and many more allied miseries 
clamantly call the youths of the country to render honorary service— yontha who are 
bold and enthusiastic, intelligent and interested, skilled and trained; active and alert 
disciplined and disinterested. These miseries and misfortunes challenge yon to fight 
t he 1 " Will yon take up the challenge ? 

The villages are in mourning. The crying need of the villages is that yon should 
go hack to them. Their deserted and orphaned appear anae .and gradual decay are 
doe to the depletion of the best energies and brains from their midst 

The professions are over-crowded m the .urban arears. Independent praotiee in the 
learned professions has nearly reached the saturation point. The future of the gra- 
duates in the oity looks gloomy. There is still some hope for them in the villages. 

Medical graduates are settling down in rural areas. Lawyers too can settle down 
in villages. They will fie able to considerably lessen the expenses of the villagers by 
helping them in conveyancing, drawing up plaints, complaints and legal documents, 
for which the villagers have to travel long distances now to cities, where living ana 
legal advice arc costly. 

There are many villages without schools. A small band ef educated veung men 
may oombine to start a school and their work will net go unrewarded. We have 
known many instances in which foreign Missionaries started primary schools, worked 
them single-handed for many years and built up gradually big institutions with an 
efficient staff of enthusiastic teachers. 

There is also soope for agricultural graduates and engineers in the •rnral recons- 
truction scheme. The vital needs of the villages are elementary education, good drink- 
ing water, good roads hnd medical aid. Developments Tural industries requires the ser- 
vices of skilled technicians. It is to the proper working of the Bund Reconstruction 
Scheme that we should look to a partial solution of unemployment. 

As for social service, in the workin g of the Village Panohayats, Go-operative 
Societies, Scout Movement, Bed Cross Work, Harijan Uplift, Bond Reconstruction, 
etc., there is enough scope for the exercise of your intelligence nod energy. 

The foundations on whioh yon can firmly build the Few House of the Nation 
should be made up of Village Panohayats, Co-operative Movement, Bund Reconstruc- 
tion, Harijan Uplift, Economic Nationalism and a Common Language. It is for each 
one of yon to choose in whioh of the above works yon con profitably help the cons- 
truction of this great edifice and act accordingly in o deliberate and determinded 


Pandit & V. Bkagavmt Batna explains to us the significance of *Fow and Hern" 
in the following sentences “If yon are Master ‘Here’, you ore master ‘Everywhere*, 
and your Mastery of ‘Now* is an earnest of your Mastery of ‘Eternity’. The more 
you make the most of ‘Here and Now, the greater are the chances of your attaining 
the Mastery of life**. 

“Banking on ‘To-morrows* and ‘Yesterdays’ betokens Bankruptcy of *To-day*. So 
beware of speculating on them, lest they prove so many quagmires for the trader of 
To-day’s dry land to be bogged in”. 

The stress of life and the reign of defeatist creeds are making for a mood of re- 
bellion in the more active end of passive indifference in the quieter sections of the 
race. The old values are crumbling : The now ones are yet to bo born. “We have 
neither immediate nor remote aims and in our Soul there is a mat empty space. 
Those words of Antal ffiofeetov are not entirely inapplicable to the state of mind of 
several young men all the world over. Into empty spaces anything might enter 
and spurious ph ih mep h y enters quicker. I want you young friends to rant the in- 
flow of such m an as weald undermine the essential loyalties of life. Never Often to 

tottajSpn.! 
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«nd alluring pictures, I shall recall to your mind only the days of the fifties of the 
last century when schemes for the spread of western knowledge were in the process 
of incubation which ultimately bore fruit in the establishment of universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India. You then came under the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta University. You remained under its sheltering wings until less than 
twenty years ago when the Indian Legislature— of which I happened then to he a 
non-omcial member— presented you with this university presumably to fulfil a keenly 
felt desire on your part and to make your life as a new province complete. Since 
then several other universities in other parts of India have come into being. In 
my own provinces, for instance, we have no less than five universities functioning 
at the present moment. Bengal possesses two, Madras has three, Bombay, Nagpur, 
the Punjab and Delhi, like your province, have one each. Nor must we overlook 
the establishment of two flourishing universities in two of the biggest States of 
the India --Hyderabad and Mysore. One can almost hear Assam and Orissa crying 

out for a university each. I have no doubt that Sindh will not lag far behind in 

joining this fashionable cry. I do not wish to encumber my address with figures, 
but I can safely say that the ' number of under-graduates at every university has, 
nearly everywhere, considerably increased during the last twenty years. While in 
1915 the total enrolment in universities was 61,225, in 1932 the number was over 
105,000. Nor have these years been years without examination and investigation 
of the problem of education in India. We have had a very respectable masB of 
literature presented to us on the subject by expert educationists. The several 
volumes presented to us by the Sadler Commission adorn the shelves of university 

libraries. Then there is the Hartog Committee Report. What we have done, it 

seems to me, is that we have first established and multiplied universities and then 
blessed them or cursed them each one of us according to his temperament or his 
appreciation of the situation. There are many among us who think that having 
regard to thosize of the country and the population the number of the universities 
existing in the country does not err on the side of excess. Indeed the dominant 
feeling is that it is nothing short of a sin to put any kind of barrier in the way of 
higher education, that it is the pious duty of every one of us to promote and 
foster the diffusion of higher learning on an ever-widening area. The votaries 
of knowledge and culture, steeped in the wisdom of the east and the west, will 
always tell you that knowledge must be pursued for knowledge sake and that 
sordid considerations relating to the material interests of life must not be allowed 
to contaminate the pure atmosphere pervading our seats of learning. On the other 
baud there are those who think that if only universities did not exist 
and did not produce ambitious young men with half-baked ideas of freedom 
and nationalism and socialism and all the inconvenient isms of the present day, there 
would be no such thing as the Indian problem and India would be a land flowing 


with the milk and honey of contentment and gratitude for favours received. Now 
let me tell you frankly that I do not agree with either view. It is not that I do 
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they have nothing else to do, take out a book from their' shelves to beguile their 
time, to talk of culture and so also learned professors at the universities, who at 
times betray the common weakness of humanity by comparing their emoluments 
with those better circumstanced than they are, may talk of culture and knowledge 
for knowledge sdke. But I should like these gentlemen to place themselves in Se 
position of the long-suffering but fond parent who stints himself to educate his boy 
to find that the young man, on whose future he had built his hopes, when face to 
face with the reality of the situation finds that he has to drink of nothing but the 
cup of disappointment aud despair so far as a career in life is concerned. Govern- 
ment, foreign _ or national, can provide * jobs’ 1 only for -a limited number. The 
learned professions, if they are to be followed as professions, presuppose a certain 
amount of private means during the period of waiting. Agricultural life has no 
prospects to offer. There are not many vacant or waste lands to occupy. University 
trmning has filled his mind with fine cultural ideas and all the doctrines 
about the distribution of wealth and the control of the means of production 
from the time , of Plato down to that of Lenin. Cinemas an d newspapers 
^ which cannot be satisfied in the tombJe vTw 
of village life. Trade and industry there are ; they call fW 
must be but unless he happens to belong to ths 
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charmed circle of a trading class or belongs to a certain caste there is no nse for 
him there, specially when the expert has yet to fight for his recognition in the eco- 
nomy of Indian life. This being the position— and I hope I have not placed before 
yon an overdrawn picture— it is for those who are responsible for our educatio na l 
system to revise their ideas. The problem has been engaging the attention not merely 
of Governments in India daring the last few years, it is causing anxiety and conoern 
to nearly every government in Europe. During my recent visit to Europe I had an 
opportunity of seeing things for myself and I can toll you that in nearly every coun- 
t*y in Europe the problem of education is now being approached from a thoroughly 
practical point of view and it is being increasingly reorganised that neither govern- 
ments nor universities can afford to shut their eves any longer to the necessity of 
co-relating education to employment. As Mr. Iiarold Duller said recently at Genova : 
“Important though it is to nelp the adult to keep his homo together and' to maintain 
his place in society during periods of enforced idleness, it is even more important 
both for the individual and the- nation to enable the young man to lay the foundations 
of his career. Howsoever hard he may bo hit tho former can always hope to re- 
cover his position by hard work and good fortune, but the latter, if* the springs of 
his ambition are dried up and if tho chances of learning his profession are denied 
him in youth, may be completely incapacitated from over making a decent living or 
becoming a useful citizen. Tho ' urgency and gravity of this question is now being 
realized in many countries.” It is obviously out of question that in this general address 
I can place before you an exhaustive list of the remedies which have been adopted 
in other countries for the solution of this problem or of those which may bo adopted 
in our own. I have dealt with this problem at length in another capacity* in a report 
which I hope to snbmit to Government in mv province within the next' few weeks. 
For the moment I am anxious that you should recognize certain plain truths howso- 
ever much they may seem to you to fall below that exalted idealism which it is the 
peculiar privilege of' our universities to nurse and foster. “The first object,” says Sir 
Ernest Simon, “which most parents have in mind in wishing to give their children 
the best possible education is to enable them to make their way in the world and earn 
their living. A boy at the end of his education has now-a-days to face a difficult 
world where competition is keen and secure employment difficult to obtain. His 
chance of success depends largely on the education which he lias received.” If this 
is true of England it is — I maintain— even more true of India in its present condition. 
Without in any degree underestimating the value in our national life of cultural pur- 
suits or without intending to cast the slightest slur upon our universities, I am an- 
xious that the whole problem of education should now be viewed from a different 
angle. TO put it briefly my submission is that the problem of education must now 
be viewed along with and as connected with the problem of employment. This does 
uotj by any means, mean or imply that we must close our universities or curtail 
their activities It does, however, imply that we shall so readjust our entire system 
of education as to afford, on the one hand, every possible opportunity to those of our 
boys for receiving university education in arts or sciences who are likely to benefit 
by it and it also implies that we shall not allow wastage of intellect and opportunity 
in the case of those who are not likely to benefit at all by academic education at uni- 
versities or other higher seats of learning. For the latter class we must provide suitable 
education vocational or industrial or some other kind, which may enable them to acquire 
the faculty of doing tilings at an early stage of their life and earn a decent living. We 
must give a new bias to education in its early stages. Is seems to me that the 
essence of the whole problem lies, in reforming education at the bottom, i. e., in re- 
organizing (1) our primary education so as to bring it more into harmony with rand 
conditions and (2) secondary education so as to make it self-sufficient and not sub- 
servient, as it is at present, merely to university education. It must mark, in my 
opinion, a definite stage in the career of a boy so that if he wishes to start in any 
career, for which he has received the proper training lie should be 
able to do so at the end of his secondary education. No doubt we 
shall have to provide a suitable kind of secondary education for those who propose 
to join universities either merely for cultural purpose or to qualify themselves for 
certain higher branches of public servics or certain learned professions. It is only 
thus that in my humble judgment you can secure on the one hand the true interests 
of oulturo and on the other fhe mrterial interests of a large number of our boys. At 
•ho present moment I fear the progress of the really intellectual and culturally-minded 
wys is impeded by their being associated at the universities with others who aot 
to ® drag on their progress. It is only when you have made some suitable provision 
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for the latter class of boys that you will enable the former to note that 

knowledge and onfctre which wiil enable India to olaim a posi tion <if j — 

equality among those of the world which are making daily ootrUmn ons t o ns 

development or eoienoe, philosophy and colture. Farther, this will alas permit uni 
▼ersities to raise their standards still higher. At the present moment i am staid 
we talk ^somewhat loosely of higher education in connectfon with onr xmjmmm, m 
is true that we ‘ produce every year men who achieve distinction tat oertaat o o m p euh 
tive examiaitiona both in India and in England, it is also true that the se men nee 
raised the Ibvel of public oonduot in our semoes, nor do I target tat 
some of these men who join learned professions achieves jSstinotam, 
but when I think of universities as they are at present I do not 
think of the limited number of good men they produce but of n pry jane mnmr 
of, I shall not say second olass but third class men with very indifferent mteHeotoai 
equipment, with scarcely developed cultural tastes and with no dear ideas about 
many things. At the present moment I am afraid if is only too true to say of a 
large number of our young men— and I say so with profuse apologies to those of my 
friends who are always insistent upon the claims of culture at the um veraines— that 
a university degree is sought after merely as a passport :for Government jobs and 
not out of unadulterated love for knowledge and odture. In the interest of the 
universities themselves I am anxious that they should be rescued from this degrad- 
ing influence. Once you have done that there will not be b that mass production of 
graduates which brings no credit to the universities on their cultural side but whi ch 
is making life more and more difficult for those unfortunate victims of a system 
which may do good to the vast majority. My conviction is that we AOnTmf * TTftW 
to tinker with this problem and leave things to drift for 

a definite policy witn regard not merely to university e<_ ______ . ir - 

to educational institutions at the bottom. I am old enough to remember the totter 
and long drawn oat controversy which arose out of Lord Curzon s attempt to reform 
university education. Thirty years later when the whole subject of education has 
passed into our hands and will pass in still greater abundance under the new consti- 
tution, it is possible for os to express a regret that Lord Curzon s groat intellect 
and driving foroe were not directed at that time towards secondary education or giving a 
proper start to primary education. If that had been done it seems to me that much 
of file acuteness of the evils of the present system might have been prevented m 
pod time. But now that we are going to be responsible for educating our own people 
; think there is uo reason why we should not approach the whole problem Doiaiy 
• * • 1 - ,j — — iL * X am anxious to pro- 

disoonrage university 

I would muoh rather 

concentrate tor the next few years on a reorgnization of our school education, is 
regards the universities themselves I suggest that the time has coma when each 
university — and it must be remembered that our resouroes are not so simple as 
these of western countries— should seloot for itself certain subjects of study on which 
it would lay speoial emphasis so that special value might attach to its atomni w thoee 
subjects. I am afraid as a layman I have no business to go further into this matter 
but perhaos you will permit me to say that in the earlier stages of our boys’ eduoer 
cation I would much rather that their power of observation was developed, th at t h at 
general knowledge of things around them and beyond them was of a higher oharaotat 
Enthat theif mind should be fed merely on certain text-book s ami .that 
we should continue to attach so much artidoial value to mr am ina fa os * 
and the result of examinations. One danger that I (foresee under the new oonsbtu- 
tion is that education being a provincial subject _ 


education but also with regard 
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our universities and our entire 
r r it mtef ba 


become far too provincial or paroohial. - „ . 

the slightest degree interfering with the autonomy of tiie proyinoes , 

possible to derifesome machinery tor the interchan ge of ldesa 
and province and to seoure some coordination and prevent nnheajmy owyeti tt os. 
I am afraid I have in dealing with this problem gone a htito further than I had 
trSuSTtotoiSU to dTrmust now take leave of it and some to the i 
■■rnnahln task of addressing the young men before me. 

v* fur sssss 1 s * j 8 zi - ! 
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itartfe fife and 1 to build ups career for himself. Perhaps the position of fee 

» mreof my time was not so acute as yours. You are living in of 
mater stress and competition than was the cast in my youth. A B. A. 
or s» m A. degree in my time counted for a great deal more than it does 
ot passant Bht I treat that the keener the struggle becomes the more 
dofensrinsd y on wi ll be. to face it and face it courageously. Apart from serving 

your own uitanoto sud> no one oan blame you if yon are anxious, as ind e e d 

yen* mnat. be* to> earn your living and achieve distinction in the race of life— you 
tore got a responsibility to discharge towards your country. Yon are going, to 

plsy a mnoh' bigger pact and. in a much more generous measure than was permitted 
feTfeft youth of my generation. New ambitions have arisen in the oonntry. With 
the you® of my generation freedom* was a far off adorable dream. It is not so 
So-day* fii&s burning passion with you. Yon. will be the instruments for cousoli- 
Aging, that measure of freedom which has so far been achieved. More than that, 
jam ma ny of yon will talli the responsibility of achieving still greater measure of 
freedom so- that it may be your proud privilege to claim in future that you have 
•ooeeedML where we Med and that you have by your wisdom, by your oourage, 
your levs of the country achieved for her a place of pride and honour 


among fee nat i o ns of the world— a position well worthy of your past and equally 
worthy of your ambitions. I imagine that your political creed, or the political 
meed of many of you, may be summed up in one word, i.e., nationalism. It is a 
very difficult wore to define but more or less w s all understand what it means. Let 
me, however, give you one warning— and I give it not in any carping or oynioal 


mere intellectual beliefs or political ideals, fhasjra it may and very frequently 
does cover both* It must be an active principle of life, it is m my opinion a mode 
ef fife, it must inspire and regulate your day to day dealings with one another. True 
m fomlK—r must rest upon the recognition of the principle *of equality of us ail iu 
the midst of a society which is traditionally entrenched behind inequalities— sooial 


another. True 
:y of us ail iu 
lalities-sooial 
iut it does not 


the midst of a society which is traditionally entrenched behind inequalities— social 
and religious— and upon fair-play for all. It does not deify the past but it does not 
aba despise fee wisdom of our ancestors. It should be ready to preserve that part of 
out heritage which will not be a drag on our progress. Similarly I think true nationa- 
Kam must not have any prejudices against modernism or against new ideas merely 
beoanae fee home of their origin is in the West. Nor must it be too ready to accept 
ideas merely because they have originated in the West Your nationalism must not 
be divorced from nationalism, nor must it forget that its primary fnnction and duty 
is to give ns a new synthesis of life. Nationalism again must not be confused wife 


is to give ns i 






of any particular brand. By conviction I claim to be a nationalist and I declare it 
wife the utmost possible sincerity that I do not think in terms of caste or creed. In 

lL A 1 L *1 TA a! AAvioniAiifl majIa 


Bo not fight shy therefore of owning that you are nationalists, ii you nave reasoned 
yourself into feat belief. Emotion is good, it is the spring of many generous actions, 
out conviction is better. I do sincerely nope and trust that you, who claim to have 
reoeived liberal education and to whom your university claims to have given liberal 
will realise that the desire for political freedom imposes certain obligations. 
You may achieve liberty to-day but you may lose it tomorrow. What then is fee 
■tibia foundation on which your freedom and your liberty will stand ? In the 
j Mw»li«r circ umstanc es of India, and viewing the matter as I do as a realist, 1 think 
% tree foun dation of freedom in India must be tolerance. As Dean Martin says, 
•If liberty is to exist, the individual must be zealous for the freedom of ofeers ; 
ho must be willing that people differ from him. He must not strive to make his own 

m I ™ vV n r • „ a__ _ _ ami! AnSnlrltr ftc envAOil 


brother’s keeper Small men are prone to turn their loves into propnetorshipt 

and their cherished ideals into weapons for the coercion of others. For little-mi nded 
man are opinionated. The ignorant man always believes he » right ; the educated 
nan seldom The dominance of the intolerant is always and every where a revolt 
against oivifiaition.” These are not mere platitudes. You will have plenty of oooaaiona 
for fee appl ic ation of these prinoiples in fee present day fife of India, It is a strange 
irony ofxato that while we should be striving for freedom, while each one of ns 
MM ohto to he a nationalist, our actions shod! on not a few occasions belie our 
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ko&mobb. W* -who warn bon w a difforant ai»npbere, who dadred oar Umat 
freedom from western sources as a tiling to be admired bo t had no. ftdaaof the obli- 
gations it imposed, may have failed in achieving that unity ef thought and notion 
which must form the foundation of auv enduring political or social eoperstraotuie, 
hut you who are in the spring tide of life and who will be oalled upon to shoulder 
the burden of freedom may yet adapt yourselves to the altered needs of the time and 
acquit yourselves in a manner worthy of your education and worthy of your 
country. 

Lastly, our universities must be judged by their products. It is np to you to 
prove that in the domain of cultu re y ou are not obsessed or overborne by a narrow 
sectional view of life or history. Whatever may have been the state of things in 
other parts of India, I believe I am right in saying that until about fifty years ago 
the general culture— as apart from refigioES belief— of the average Mohamedaa and 
the average Hindu of the educated middle classes in Northern India and Bihar was 
the same— or nearly the same. I am afraid one can not take a complacent view of the 
situation as it has developed during the last thirty years. Consciously w uneonsoioiaij 
we have been developing not a common culture but different cultures on divergent 
lines and we can see for ourselves its effect upon oar mutual relations. Is this, I 
ask, trne nationalism ? If it is anything like nationalism then I must raise my feeble 
voice against it and ask you at this period of your life when I hope you are yet 
free from the virus of this miscalled nationalism to protect yourself against the para- 
lysing and even fatal acts of this slow but sure poison. Therein lies the danger to 
Indian unity and Indian self-government and freedom. May & it be given to you to serve 
the interests of your country wisely and well. 

MR. NOOR’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 

The following is the text of the Convocation speeoh delivered by the fion'ble 
Mr. Justice Khaja Mohamad Noor , Vice-Chancellor, at the Convocation of the Patna 
University held on the 30th. November 1038 

Your Excellency, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome you onoe more to the Annual Convocation of the 
University and place before you the review of the work of the past year. 

Since we last met in Convocation we have heard with the greatest regret of the 
death of Sir Charles Baylev, the first Lieutenant-Governor of the province. It was 
daring his administration that the Government appointed the Nathan Committee to 
formulate a scheme for a University i&t Patna. The scheme reoommended by the 
Committee was modified according to the requirements of the situation and a univer- 
sity in the present form was started in 1917. It may justly be said that though Sir 
Charles Bayley left the province before he could be the first Chancellor^ it was he 
who as the head of the Government laid the foundation stone of the University. 

The University has lost a life Fellow by the death on the 7th of Jana. 1938, of 
Mr. Saiyid Nnrnl Huda, 0. LI His generosity was unique. He devoted almost the 
whole of his fortune to the establishment of the Madrasa Shaznshnl Huda in order 
to advaabe the cause of Arabic education in the province. In. recognition of his 
servioes Your Excellency was pleased to appoint him a life Fellow of the University, 
a distinction whioh unfortunately he did not five long to enjoy. 

The ornel hand of death has taken away from us only yesterday Mr. Deep 
Narayan 8ingh who was a life Fellow under section 7 (i), Class II (ii) of the Petite 
University lot by virtue of his having given more than a lakh of rupees for the 
purposes of the Tei Narayan Jubilee College at Bhagalpur whioh is named after his 
other who founded it The .college owes muoh to the munificence of oar late 
colleague. He was a man of broad views and was always ready to help the osnse 
of education. His death has caused a heavy loss to the province. Every movement 
intended to benefit the provinoe in general and the student community in particular 
had alwayB his ungrudging support 

We have also to mourn the deaths of Mr. Srikrishna Prasad, a representative of 
the Legislative Council and Mr. Bam Prasad, a representative of the Registered 
Graduates on the Senate. These gentlemen took keen interest in educational problem 

Las/ but not the least, I have to refer to the untimely and sudden death on the 
27th of November last of Mr. L. JL Ghosh, who only a few months mo had suc- 
ceeded Mr. D. N, Sen to the prinoipalship of the Bihar National College. Mr. (Mesh 
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has been a Professor of Mathematics at the B. N. College for about 30 voars a 
Fellow of the University since 1919 and a member of the Syndicate for a very long 
time. His mastery over the rules and Regulations of the Univeisity and Ids' sober 
advice had all along been of very great value to the Senate and Syndicate and to 
various University bodies of which he was member. Ilis absence from the Univer- 
sity will be keenly felt He will always bo remembered bv his colleagues for h« 
sound views on educational problems. In him the University* has lost a'Very useful 
member who was always ready to devote his time to the cause of the University 
and the student community has lost an efficient and sympathetic teacher. 

We convey our sincere sympathy to the bereaved families. 

Dr. H. Lambert, the Principal of Patna College, Dr. TC. 8. Caldwell, the Principal 
of the Science College and Mr. D. N. Sen, the Principal of the Bihar Nationla 
College retired from their respective offices during the course of the year and 
ceased to be ex-officio members of t ho Scnato. A * the last Vncual Convocation I 
paid tribute to the services of Dr. Caldwell. In him the University lost an 
eminent chemist and a capable administrator. The Senate in recognition of the 
services of Dr. Lambert as Principal of the Ravenshaw and Patna colleges and as a 
member of the various University bodies resolved to confer upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa and the resolution having received Your Ex- 
cellency’s approval, the degree was conferred upon him at a special Convocation held 
on the 30th of March, 1913. I need only say that this degree was well-deserved and 
I hope Dr. Lambert will Jive long to enjoy the distinction. 

Mr D. N. Sons retirement deprived the University of the services of an eminent 
educationist and an experienced teacher. The Bihar National College owes to a very 
huge extent its present position to the energy and zeal of Mr. Sen. Tho < lovernraont 
reoognized liis merits by taking him into the Indian Educational Service at a late 
stage- of his career and after he retired from that service, he devoted himself entirely 
tojthe welfare of the Bihar National College. He gave to the province, which he has 
made his home, his best and I wish Mr. Sen a long and peaceful life in his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. R. P. Khosla, the Principal of tho Greer Bhumihar Brahman College at 
Muzaffarpur, will soon be taking leave preparatory to retirement. He has been 
connected with the University since its very , inception and his services have been 
eminently useful. He has % endeared himself to all with whom ho has come in 
contact. He will be greatly missed by the University and its students when ho 
leaves this province. 

There have been several other changes among the cx-officio Fellows. Lt.-Col. 
P. S. Mills, Mr. B. M. Dliar, Mr. A. T. Mukbarji, Mr. IT. K. Jlatlieja. U To!. U. II. 
Mahony and Mr. S. L. Das Varma have joined the Senate as ex-officio Fellows. 

Of tho Representative Fellows from the constituency of Registered College 
Teachers, Mr. L. K. Ghosh on his appointment as tho Priroipa! of the Bihar 
National College vacated his seat, as an elected member of the Senate and became an 
ex-officio Fellow and continued to be such till his sad death on the morning of tho 
27th November. Messrs S. P. Prasad, .Tamuna Prasad and P. K. Parija and Capt. 
P. B. Mukharji were balloted out. Miss Nirraala Bala Kayak and Mr. J. Tallis 
ceased to be Fellows on their ceasing to he on the electoral rolls of tho constituency. 
These vacancies have been filled by the election of Messrs. G. T. Mitra. B. 1». 
Mazumdar and B. C. Das and the re-electiou of Messrs. 8. P. Prasad, and P. K. 
Parija and Capt. P. B Mukharji. It is to be regretted that no nomination having 
been received for the seat in the Faculty of Engineering, the vacancy among 
the college teachers of the Patna Law College on account of the resignation of Mr. 
Bhubaneshwar Prasad »Sinha from tho professorship of that college could not be 
filled as the intimation of his resignation was received Jatc. 

Among the Registered School Teachers of the Orissa Division Mr. M. C. Pradhan, 
on his deputation to foreign service, ceased to be on the electoral roll and the 
vacancy has been filled bv the election of Mr. Sri ram Chandra Mahapatra. * 

From the constituency of Registered Graduates Messrs. Ahmad Keza and Imtoyaz 
Karim and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath were balloted out. A. vacancy also occurred 
on account of the death of Mr. Ram Prasad, already mentioned. Rai Sahib Ralika 
ceased to be a Fellow as he became eligible to be registered in the constituency of 
School Teachers. Messrs. Mahabir Prasad, Jaleshwor Prasad and A. A kazimi have 
been elected and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath and Mr. Ahmad Iicza have boon 
re-elected. 

59 
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A protest has been received against the election of Mr. A. A. Kazimi and will be 
submitted to Your Excellency in due course. 

Mi*. Syed Mahmud Shore, a Representative Fellow from the Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Muslim Conference, who was balloted out has been re-elected. 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Narayan Sinha lias been elected by the B har and Orissa 
Legislative Council to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Srikrishna Prasad. 

Of the Nominated Fellows Raja Bahadur Sir Raj end ra Narayan Bhanja Deo. 
0. B. E., of Kanika, Mr. J. L. Hill and the Rev. II. Bridges were balloted out. All 
of them have been re-nominated. Mr. F. R. Blair has also been nominated in place 
of Mr. H. R. Batheja who is now an ex officio Fellow. 

In the Syndicate the terms of office of Dr. Ilari Chand, Mr. F. R. Blair, Mr. B. 
S&njana, Kai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. 8. M. Hafeez, Mr. 8. K. P. Sinha, Mr. Kai Brij 
Raj Krishna and Kai Bahadur Sri Narayan Matha, elected members, and the Principals 
of Patna College and tlio G. B. B. College, Mr. A. S. Khan and Mr. P. K. Parija, 
nominated members, expired by efflux of time at the close of the last Annual 
meeting of the Syndicate. Mr. L. K. Ghosh, whose term of office was to expire at 
the end of the Annual meeting of the Syndicate held on the 27th inst. died early 
in the morning of that day. 

At the elections held on the 28rh November Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. S. 

M. Hafeez, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna, Rai Bahadur S. 

N. Mahtha, Mi*. F. R. Biair, Dr. Hari Chand, Mr. L. D. Coueslant and Mr. S. P. 
Prasad, have been elected. 

During the year under review the admission of the I. A. classes of the Ranchi 
Zila School was extended for a further period of two years. The classes were 
started on a temporary basis to satisfy partially the ambition of the people of 
Ranchi to have a degree college there. 

The admission of Ravenshaw College unto the B. Sc. Honours standard in 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany was extended tor a further period of two years. 

In my last Convocation address I mentioned that the Inspectors of the Medical 
Council had inspected the Prince of Wales Medical College. I then expressed a hope 
that our Medical degrees would be recognized by the Council and the name of this 
University would be entered in the Schedule of the Medical Council Act. My hope 
has been fulfilled and our degrees have now been recognized by inclusion of the 
University in the Schedule of the Act. 

We have abolished' the B. Ed. degree and have substituted for it the degree of 
Master of Education. In consequeiico of this the Patna Training College was admitted 
to the M. Ed., standard with effect from the session 1935-36. 

The local Government have sanctioned the regulations enabling us to hold examina- 
tions and confer degrees of Bachelor and Master of Oriental Learning, and I hope 
that students from Arabic and Sanskrit colleges who have taken their diplomas in 
oriental languages will avail themselves of this privilege and obtain from the Uni- 
versity degrees in Oriental Learning. 

The most important change in our Regulations lias been the introduction of the 
compartmental system of examination at the Matriculation stage. Students who have 
failed at the Annual examination but obtained 45 per oeut. of the marks in any sub- 
ject or subjects and have at the same time secured the minimum aggregate marks 
can now appear at the next supplementary examination only in those subjects in 
which they have not secured 45 per cent, marks, and if they pass in those subjects 
they will obtain the Matriculation certificate. 

At their last Annual meeting hold on the 28th. of November the Senate have re- 
commended to Your Excellency the appointment for the session 1935-36 of Mr. J. B. 
Auden and Mr. J. A. Chapman as University Readers on l the Earthquake’ and 
’Shakespeare*, respectively. Mr. Auden is an officer of tlio department of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, who took part in the investigation of the Bihar and Nepal earth- 
quake of January 1934. He will deliver his lectures in the middle of the next month, 
and they are sure to prove exceptionally interesting as they will deal with the geo- 
logical aspects of the study of seismology. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman who had long been the Librarian of the Imperial Library at 
Calcutta is a man of vast learning. His lectures on Shakespeare are bound to prove 
instructive and useful to the students. 

The strength of the 7th (Patna) Company University Training Crops, recruited 
from all the Colleges at Patna excepting the Patna Training Colloges, is 111. Of these 3 
are Sergeants, 9 are Corporals, 14 are Lance Corporals, and 84 are Cadets. Two camps 
were held during the year 1934*35 at Dinapurr-(l) Musketry Camp and (2) Training 
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Gamp. At the former camp 83 oadets attended and shot for the first time on the 
long range. The latter camp mustered only 65 cadets. The cadets attending camp 
showed keenness in their work. Although attendance at parades was good in 
respect of officers, I am sorry it was not so as regards the cadets. The military 
authorities contributed Rs. 3,148-3-0 for the training camp and Rs. 4,550-15-0 for 
the payment of travelling and musketry allowances for oorps members and officers. 
The University contributed -Rs. 1500 for the training corps ana a sum of Rs. 1,412-1-3 
was. spent on rates, taxes and telephone charges. 

The -University Athletic club continues to promote afchlotic activities. .Gricket 
has been added to the list of games and in December last the Allahabad -University 
Gricket Team was invited . to a two-days fixture at dtetna. A couple of months later 
the Punjab University Hockey Team was invited to give the local University side 
a game. The All-India Iuter-University Football Tournament for the Sir Sultan 
Ahmed Cup inaugurated by the Club was held at Calcutta in September last and a 
team from this University was scut by the Club to take part iu the tournament 
A pt?posal to send a team for the All-India Inter-University Tennis Tournament at 
Lucknow is under consideration. 

The results of the various examinations held during the year are given in the 
statement which has been circulated. The column for results of the supplementary 
Matriculation and higher examinations in Arts and -Sciouce for the year 1934 have 
been left blank in the statement as (those examinations, as reported last year, were 
not held in that year owing to the earthquake of Jaiiary 1934. At the Annual exa- 
minations the percentage of success in the Matriculation, j. A., I. Sc., B A., Law 
Part [, Diploma in Education, Second M. B., B. S., Part I, B. C. E, and Master of 
Arts improved and that iu B. So., I/iw Part II, Second M. 'B., 11. S., Part II, Final 
MB, B. S., Part IT, T. (?. E. and M. Sc. declined. At the supplementary examinations, 
the results of the Matriculation, I. A . I. Sc., B. A. and B. Be. were satisfactory, the 
highest percentage of success being 63 for the Matriculation Examination. This was the 
first year when the students were permitted to appear under eompartmenttfl system 
at the Supplementary examination. In the examinations of Law Parts I and II, First 
M B., B. ri., Second M. B., B. S., Part H and Final M. B., B. S, Part II the 
percentage of success increased and in the examination of Second M. B., B. S., Part I 
the figures declined. The appreciable rise in the peroeutago of success in the 
Matriculation examination is to be accounted for by the stricter test of fitness of the 
candidates at the examination and better teaching in the high schools ensured by 
the employed of trained graduates increases from year to year. A tthe Supplementary 
examination it was also due to the introduction of the compartmental system. 

The results of our examinations, especially that of the Matiiculation, have of late 
been subjected to much criticism. The University authorities welcome these criticism. 
Every criticism receives our earnest -consideration and if defects are found steps are 
taken to remedy thorn. I am, however, certain that our critics are so far in agree- 
ment with us that there should be no lowering of the standard of our examinations 
and that our degrees should be earned and not given. In my Convocation speech of 
1933 I stated that a joint committee of the Syndicate ana tliq Board of Secondary 
Education was examining the whole problem of the Matriculation examination. It may 
bo said that the committee has taken a long time in submitting its report. Bat we 
have not however been inactive. The problem is complicated and difficult. The 
opinions of those who are qualified to advise us are widely divergent. Questionnaires 
were issued to various bodies and individuals interested in education and were pub- 
lished in newspajwrs.Answers were invited and have been received and they have 
now been arranged and analysed. The work of consideration will proceed at once. 
In the meantime the local Government have forwarded to us a communication of the 
Government of India suggesting the remodelling of secondary education. The Syndicate 
hat referred this communication also to the Matriculation Committee and the whole 
subject of secondary education will bo carefully examined. I hope the recommenda- 
tions of the committee will be available before Jong. ■ . 

It is gratifying to note that for the first time a candidate, Mr. Ekbal Hussain, 
qualified himself for admission to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Persian by 
taking the examination for the degree provided for in the Regulations and presenting 
a thesis on ‘Early Persian Poets of India’ which has been highly commended by Dr. 
Denison Ross, Dr. Azimuddin Ahmad and Dr. Hadi Hasan who constituted the Board 
of Examiners. The degree has just been conferred upon him. 

The number of students in the University daring the year has risen from 4343 to 
4726. The number of women students increased from 24 to 32. The number of students 
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in the several Faculties are Arts 2904, Science 1055, Engineering 77, Education 68, 
Medicine 283 and Law 339. "While the number of students in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science lias increased by 371 and 26 respectively, the number in the Faculty 
of Education has remained stationery and the number in the Faculty of Engineering 
declined by 9, in Medicine by I and in Law by 2. 

At the commencement of the year we had an opening balance of Rs. 9278. The 
year is expected to close with a balance of 17s. 6171. At present the income just 
balances the expenditure without leaving a margin for starting any post-graduate 
teaching. The reserve fund in Government paper stands at Its. 1.38,000 as in 
previous years. The Government ^grant for 1934-35 for partially meeting (lie cost of 
establishment was Rs. 18,333. 

Three students are at present receiving scholarships from the proceeds of the 
Research scholarships FumJ. Of these one each belongs to the Faculties of 
Arts, Scienco and Medicine. One more research scholarship for which applications 
have been invited will be awarded soon. The Scholarship Fund was invested in 
Government Promissory Notes of the face value of Rs. 1,04,000. 

The number of' books in the Library is 22,000. Of these roughly 7,000 belong to 
the Bayley Memorial Collection which consists of popular books on various topics of 
public 'interest. For want of room further acquisition of books has been restricted 
to those that are very important and absolutely necessary. A rough plan and 
estimate for the extension of the buildings lias been prepared and the cost of the 
project is estimated at Rs. 32,000. Unless donations are made or the Government 
come to assistance we shall have to bear the entire cost of the project from the 
Reserve Fund of the University. I hope generons contributions for the completion 
of the project will be forthcoming from the Government and rich magnates of the 
province. The rise of the average number of readers from 30 to 35 a day is an 
indication of the increasing popularity of the library and of the urgency of the need 
for expansion. 

In commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of Ilis Majesty’s reign Mrs. Jyotirmovee 
Das, the wife of Rai Bahadur Jahar Lai Das, Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Muzaffarpur has transferred to the University Government paper of the face value of 
Rs. 1500 as a fund from the interest on which a gold medal will be awarded 
annually to the student who successfully pass one of the Final M. B., B. S. examina- 
tion with Honours in Hygiene securing first place in the subject, and failing such a 
qualified candidate tho medal will, go to the candidate who stands first among the 
successful women candidates at the Matriculation examination. 

Rai Sahib Annada Prasad Mitra augmented the capital lof the Harendranath Mano- 
rama Mitra Scholarship Fund by making a further contribution of Rs. 200. The value 
of the scholarship from this fund has been raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7. 

Out of the proceeds of ‘the Sir Ganesli Dutta Singh Loan Scholarship Fund’ the 
interest on one lakh of rupees was spent on the award of scholarships to three 
Assistant Surgeons in Goverenment service. One of these, Dr. Basudev Narayana, 
has returned with a degree of Doctor from tho University of Edinburgh and has re- 
cently been appointed Professor of Physiology at the' Prince of Wales Medical 
College. Mr. Baari Narayan Sinha is still carrying on liis studies in the United King- 
dom and Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Sinha left for Eugland in September last. The loan 
granted to Dr. Basudev Narayana is being recovered bv monthly instalments. 

Another gentleman, Mr. Bhairavi Nandan Sinha, M. So. has been awarded from 
the interest of two lakhs out of ‘the Sir Ganesh Dutta Sinha Trust Fund’, of which 
the Vice-Chancellor is the trustee, a loan scholarship of Rs. 200 a month for 
prosecuting his studies in 'the Cambridge University in Agricultural Botany. A loan of 
a lump sum of Rs. 250 has also been granted to a student of tho Medical College for 
the purchase of books. The other commitments under the scheme of trust are being 
regularly met every month. 

The Secretary of the University Students’ Information Bureau has compiled a 
Handbook of General Information with a view to help students in choosing the 
vocations for which they are fitted by education and temperament and also to ac- 
quaint them how and where they can get the necessary training to qualify themselves 
for the callings of their choioa. 

Graduates of the University ": Ton have my hearty congratulations on your suc- 
cess and I wish to yon all a prosperous career. I ask you to remember that the good 
name of your Alma Mater is in your hands. You alone can imprint on the degrees 
of the Patna University the hallmark of correct thinking, sound judgment, honesty, 
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integrity, discipline and above all, character. If yon make the right nse of the 
education which you have received yon will be abe to face the problems of life with 
courage and resolution. 

In my last Covocation address to your predecessors I referred to the ever-increas- 
ing unemployment among the educated youths of the country. It is a matter of grati- 
fication that the local Government has appointed a committee to investigate the problem 
and its report will be anxiously awaited. We are thankful to His Excellency for 
inviting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra to deliver the Convocation address. He is taking a 
prominent part in the investigation of a similar problem in the neighbouring provin- 
ces of Agra and Oudh. We are confident that some workable scheme for mitigating 
the hardship will be devised. But I must 6trike here a note of warning. It cannot be 
expected that these committees will find a readymade solution which like Aladin’s 
lamp will by a touch take us to a new Heaven and a new Earth. The problem is 
complex and requires years of patient work on the development of the oountry’s 
resources and the organisation of its system of eduation. These committees can only 
show us the load on which we have to travel for the guidance of you young gra- 
duates who have come out successful from the University and those who aspire to 
follow you. It must be clearly understood, however, that the committees cannot create 
new services, much less increase the number of Government posts. They can, how- 
ever, point out new fields of activity and you will have to equip yourselves for work 
in those fields with such aid from Government as reasonably be given. If the com- 
mittees suggest changes in the system of our education we as a University shall give 
those recommendations our best consideration and introduce with the co-operation of 
the public such changes as may be feasible. The Government of India is alive to the 
exigencies of the situation. As I have already stated they have suggested to the 
local Governments the introduction of changes ‘in the system of our secondary eduoa- 
cation. We shall consider them. At the same time they have established a Central 
Advisory Board to co-ordinate the views of the various provinces. Eminent education- 
ists including our guest Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru are its members and I hope that be- 
fore long a system of secondary education will be devised which will equip our 
young men for various avocations of life without burdening the universities with 
those students who can usefully he trained elsewhere, 


The Lockoow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. Sachchida - 
mnda Sinha at the fourteenth annual Convocation of the University of Lucknow held 

on the 30tfcu November 1935. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of Convocation, and Graduates of the Lucknow 
University. , . 

As I rise to address you two thoughts are uppermost in my mind. The first is a 
keen sense of appreciation of the great honour done me by asking me to address 
this convocation, for which I desire to express my sincerest thanks ; the second 
is an earnest desire — as an old graduate of the oldest University, the world —to 
greet you, the new graduates of the Lucknow University, and welcome you as 
the latest batch of recruits to the fast-growing *anks and the everexpanding 
phalanx of the enlightened, progressive and cultured community in India. 1 nvi- 
leged to address you, on behalf of your university, my first words will be those 
of heartiest felicitation on the success you have achieved m your examinations. Be- 
lieve me, my congratulations are not at all convention J, for I am fully conversant 
with the condition and the surroundings of our students to realize what your success 
must have cost many of you in health, and what privations it must have entailed* 
The success that you have achieved under difficult and trying conditions, sometimes 
in the face of desperate odds, fully deserves admiration, appreciation, and congratu- 
lation. May the Almightv grant you length of days in your right hand, and m your 
left hand nches and honour and may your professional and public career be such aa 
to redound to the credit and tho honour of your University, which has admitted 
you to-day to the rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its hall-mark of 
distinction I 
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I m wm&eukxfa gratified to find here to-day n number of voum ladies who 
hays taken their degrees in various branohes of learning. That is a very encouraging 
oiienmstanoe, indeed. It is well known that as compared with the advance in higher 
education amongst men, that amongst our women, is yet extremely inadequate, parti- 
cularly in Upper India. It is a trnism that national progress deoends as much, if 
not more, upon flie educational and cultural standard of our .women to A higher 
level, by making our home life suitable for women educated like ourselves. If 
human life bd oompared to an orchestra, we may liken the men to *he brasses and 
the louder instruments— the trombone, the cornet, the trumpet, the clashing cymbals 
and the rousing drum— ^heir work being strong, stirring, courageous and confident : 
while the women may be compared to the stringed instruments with their dulcet 
tones, mellow sounds, soft notes, and tender undertones, throbbing and pulsating at 
the very heart .of things, and vibrating melodiously to the great eternal .verities of 
Love and 'Worship— each being thus wholly indispensable to the other for the 
completeness of the Master Musician's work for the advancement of humanity. 

Having, I hope, been able through thtse preliminary remarks to put myself on a 
footing of personal relation with you, I propose now to urge for your consideration 
some matters which, in :my opinion, deserve your careful attention. I regret I am 
unable to follow the example of my learned and talented predecessors in attempting 
•to discuss more or less technical aspeots of our educational problems., with which I 
cannot justly claim sufficient familiarity. I beilieve, 1 shall best discharge ray duties 
by discussing with you things with which I am, to some exteut, familial — as the 
result of my intimate association, now for more than forty years, with our public 
life— rather than by digressing into unfamiliar tracks. If, however, after listening 
to me you feel that 1 nave uttered ^nothing hut platitudes”, 1 shall consider that 
your criticism is very mild, indeed ; for I am now old enough to realise that what 
are called .platitudes, in oommon parlance, are the very foundation of almost all 
Speeches and writings, not excluding editorial articles .even in the leading organs of 
puhHe opmkm. In fact, it is in the region of the noble ‘commonplace that the 
greatest thinkers excel. 

Platitudes thus constitute the very nucleus not only of all minor forms of 
literature, {such as the drama, essay, fiction, oratory, criticism and poetry), but even 
of that most imaginative type whies is generally found is the notes and correspon- 
dence written by our officials— from the Under-Secretary to the Governor-General. 
Urns, platitudes being the stuff which reigns supreme in almost all spheres of 
expression, you will do well to get used to them from now, so iltat you may not 
suffer disappointment by reason of any undue expectation of so-called originality 
either from me or from any one else. If you will be good enough to accept this 
sound advice, you win be able to lead as happy and contented a life as do we. the 
non-official members of the Indian legislatures, who have been taught through a 
long course of dry experience to expect nothing in the replies to our i interpellations, 
resolutions, and adjournment motions but a harxnoniousiy-blended combination of the 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plausiblities with the irreducible minimum of 
veracity. * 

The current year marks the centenary of a most momentous decision, of an 
almost revolutionary character, in the educational annals of modem India. It is just 
one hundred years since Thomas Babington Macaulay, as the President of the 
Board of Education, closed a long chapter of controversy about the system 
of education to be introduced into India, with the recording of his historic Minute 
which, for its unhesitating self-assurance and sweeping generalization, ranks as a 
remarkable document in polemical literature, and was characteristic of the controver- 
sial methods of its author. Amongst other things he said, I sliall quote the memo- 
rable passage which struck the key-note. — ‘The question before us is simply whether, 
when it is in our power to teach this language (English), we shall teach languages 
in whioh, by universal experience, there are no books ou any subject which deserve to 
be compared to our own ; whether, when we can teach European science, we shall 
teach systems whioh, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those of 
Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy 
and true history, shah countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines 
whioh would disgrace an- ., r Jtogife farrier, astronomy which move laughter in girls 
at an EoitiBh boa^ing-eifiSDe^ history abounding in kings thirty feet high aud reigns 
thirty thousand years long, land geography nude of seas of treacle and seas of 
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None could have clinched the matter (from the European as opposed to Indian 
stand-point) as could and did Maoaolay. Accordingly, on March 7, 1835, just one 
hundred Tears back, the Governor-General Lord William Bentinck, issued the 
epoch-making Resolution in which it was unequivocally laid down that “the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature 
and science among the natives of India/' Well, just a century has elapsed since, and 
probably hundreds of thousands of Indians have been ednoated in this fairly long 
interval according to the system then introduoed. About a quarter of a century 
jater, the first three Indian universities were established, which now number sis 
times as many. There can be, therefore, no better way of celebrating the centenary 
of this tremendous change in the educational history of India than by surveying 
briefly, in a convocation address, the results of university education in our oountry, 
and its influence on oar life ana activities. 

As a matter of fact, the results of University education in India have been 
carefully examined from time to time, by highly competent authorities, from different 
standpoints, and there has been a consensus of opinion that higher ednoation in 
this oountry has been, on the whole, a success, and that it has brought in its train 
wholesome and beneficial results. To ooufiue attention to recent times, Lord Curzon— 
who was by no means an unqualified admirer of our system *of higher education, 
and who tried to “reform” it aooordiug to his lights — speaking (in the olosing years 
of the last century) as Chancellor of the Calcutta University— made the admission 
that the knowledge imparted by the Universities “had not been shamed by her 
children.” Later, his Government confirmed that view in an elaborate resolution. 
Another and still more authoritative testimony appeared in 1000, over the name of 
the then Secretary of .State, Lord Morley, (in a “Memorandum on the Results of 
Indian Administration during last Fifty years”) iu which it was stated that “with 
the improvement in education has come a much higher standard of probity and 
sense of duty, and there has been great improvement in character and attainment in 
the pnblio services.” 

« 'These high official testimonials are conclusive on the point that the results of 
University education have been conducive to the growth and development of a 
higher standard of thought aud action amongst our educated classes. It goes without 
saying that its effect on the much larger number of Indians, who have chosen to 
work in the numerous walks of life, outside the ranks of the public services— in the 
professions, and iu trade aud commerce— has been eaually beneficial and wholesome. 
Further, it has brought about that great intellectual ferment which is known as the 
“Indian Renaissance , but which our unsympathetic critios prefer to call the “Indian 
Unrest”. Lord Morley himself described this great upheaval as “a living movement 
in the mind of the Indian people for objects which we ourselves have taught them 
to think desirable”. 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab spoke of this “living 
movement” as follows “What is happening in India is not a phase but a new 
birth, and the proof of it lies in its universal acceptance by all classes of. people 
in that country. The interesting movement is due to a strong desire to rise higher 
iu the scale ol nations. ‘Why should we lag behind 1 , is the voice of India from 
Pe8hwar to Cape Comorin. And so anew life is now born in India with new 
thoughts, new aspirations, new standards, new ideals and conceptions of society.” 
The Metropolitan of India, at the time, sketched out the new movement in terms 
which, I am sure, will appeal to you all “One feature of it”, he said, “is apparent 
in educated India— there is life where there was stagnation. The spiritual nature of 
the Indian thinkers and writers is elevated at the prospect of an awakening East, an 
‘Indian nation 1 , and a free and enlightened people. Educated India is tingling with 
s new life, ana though the form taken may be at times crude and even repellent, 
it is nonetheless life, life, life.” It would be easy to multiply equally eloquent 
declarations, bat the latest testimony to the work of our Universities which I may 
fittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, the Chairman of the Indian Franchise 
Committee. 

The Marquees of Lothian, speaking on the India Bill in the House of Lords, said .— 
•The Indian Universities are teaching the whole mass of Western ednoation, 
and instructing their students in British* constitutional history. They have 
m them a hundred thousand students, more tlian twice as many students as are in all 
urn Universities of this country, and practically every one of them is p yonng nation- 
alist, one and all wanting India to assume the responsibility for its own government” 
He then went on to atts “Who are going to be the leaders of India to-morrow?” 
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and lie thus answered the question The editors of the newspapers, who are goto* 
to be drawn trorn these students. The people who are going to oe elected to the 
legislatures are the people, in large measure, who have had this find of education, it 
is the University students who will also fiind their way into the Civil Service. The 
leaders of the great Indian Bar will be the products of the Indian Universities 
Again, Indian business is being increasingly manned by people who have had a 
University education. The India which is going to be led by these hundred thousands 
students, mostly nationalist, will J>e an entirely different India from that which we 
have read about in history. 

Surely, you could not have more generous appreciations of yoor work and worth 
than those embodied in the eloquent passages I have read out to you. It is thus clear 
that while, like all human institutions, our higher educational system is not perfect 
yet it has already rendered good and great service to the cause of Indian progress' 
I maintain that much of the denunciation of it — even when it is not interested- j s 
wholly unwarranted, if not irresponsible as evidenced by the declarations I have quoted 
from eminent authorities. We, may thus safely adopt, and adapt to our purpose, the 
language of John Morley, (in his famous essay on Compromise), that if “every age is 
in some sort an age of transition our own is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition in the very foundations of belief and conduct.” That such a momentous 
epoch in transition, such mental upheaval aud intellectual ferment, should be inevitably 
accompanied by occasional extravagance, or impatience, on the part of some young 
people, is not at all surprising. But I assert that the great ludian Renaissance, which 
is cnmging, with an almost kaleidoscopic rapidity the perspective, outlook and stand- 
point of the educated Indians, is a stern reality, which has got to be reckoned with 
oy all concerned. 

I need scarcely tell you that my object, in drawing your attention to these autho- 
ritative testimonies to the almost plienomeual success of higher education in this 
country, is that as educated persous you should always bear in mind your great 
responsibilities in all that you say and do. You cannot, therefore, be too careful not 
to play into the hands of your captious critics, and I hope that in all your activites 
you will steadily keep your groat responsibilities in mind, so as not to give them a 
chance to hold up your class, and the system of higher education itself, to oppro- 
brium. Probably sooner than later, you will be the leaders, in various spheres of 
activities, of the groat movement which I have briefly outlined ; and upon your ideals, 
aspirations, actions and methods of work will depend what turn that movement will 
take, for better or for worse. Now it is a trite saying that citizens must have a 
‘Hiigh ideal”, though it is difficult in actual practice to give an exact definition of that 
term. One thing, however, is certain. It will not bo right for young men aud 
women to be taught that they should be only “practical”, and should confine their 
talents and energies to the immediate work before them, to things under their 
very nose, so to say, ignoring larger issues or possibilities, aud -heedless of any soul 
stirring prospects of the full growth of Indian manhood and womanhood. 

You mav, therefore, rest assured that I am not going to holdup to you any grovel- 
ling or sordid ideal, though it may be dignified by the name of “practical politics" 
or “practical statesmanship” ? for I do believe firmly in the wisdom of the old Greek 
saying that tt to blot out. a high ideal is to take the spring from out of the year”. 1 
commend to yon, therefore, the dictum of Lord Acton— -the most. philosophic of British 
historians- that “the pursuit of a remote and ideal object arrests the imagination bj 
its splendour, and captivates the reason by its simplicity, and thus calls forth energ; 
which would not bo inspired by a rational, possible onu, confined merely to what if 
reasonable and practicable”. I, therefore, feel fully justified in appealing to you to 
place before yourselves high and noble ideals in all your work, iucluding that of th< 
regeneration of your groat and historic country, since it is truer now than at au: 
time past that whero thevo is no vision the people perish. 

Somo of von might bo familiar with a famous figure in Victorian fiction^-one Mi 
Thomas Gradgrind— -whose character is wonderfully portrayed by Dickens in Han 
Times* Mr. Grndgrind was (in the words of Dickens) tt a man of realities, a man o 
facts and calculation”, who had boeomo a selfish and hard- hearted misanthrope 
reason of liis self education on the unidealistio doctrine of “facts”, and as such lie re 
represented the tvpe of humanity described by the self-centred and the unpatriotic a 
“eminently practical . He diligently practised in his household the system that n 
had evolved aud perfected, “Facts’^ ruled him and his children ; and iraaginatioi 
fancy, and ideals wore absolutely cut out of their existence. His favourite dicui 
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was “Now what I want is fact ; Teaoh these boys and girls nothing bat Foots. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant filing else, and root out everything else. Yoa 
oan form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing else ever will be of 
servioe to them. This is the prinoiple on whioh I bring np my ohildren. Stick to 
Facts, Sir. * 

Those of yon who have not read Ho/td Tima should do so to disoovor what hap- 
pened, in the end, to Mr. Oradgrind and his family. 8uffioe it to say that when al- 
most all his ohildren had been rained and his home devastated, he learnt, when too 
late, the lesson of his life that to be snooessfal and. happy one mast not fail to leaven 
facts and figures, data and statistics, with love, forbearanoe and noble ideals. He then 
left “facts” in the background, and lived to found his views of life on “faith, hope 
and oharity,” on whioh atone both humanity and the individual oan thrive best Thus 
India needs at this juncture not weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-mouthed temporisers 
of the Oradgrind type, but “bold, very bold, though net too bold” leaders and workers 
possessed of not only patriotism and strength of character, but .a will to* do and a 
soul to dare in the assertion and maintenance of their just rights, even to verge of 
being moderately fanatical and who, when occasion truly demands it, will “ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm”. 

“Bat enthusiasm and idealism by themselves"— I am quoting now from the 
Oongre8s presidential address, delivered at the Caloutta session of 1911, by 
perhaps the most gifted and the most intellectual of the sons of Lucknow, 
the late Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar— “cannot achieve impossibiltios”. And so while, on 
the one hand, I warn you against working on ao-oallea practical considerations, it is, 
on the other hand, my duty to point out to you the obvious limitation on yonr 
cherishing too high ideals, whioh, if overlooked, will not only make your work 
fruitless but perhaps be even productive of harm to your cause. That limitation is 
that your ideals should not be incapable of being even partially realised within a 
reasonable time. Experience shows that the tranoedentai idealist, whioh is only 
another name for the unpractical visionary, Is often as 'much p hindrance to the 
reformer ss the mere man of the world, who masquerades under the oloak of 
being “practical”. 

The point I am dealing with now was emphasised by Plato in one of his famous 
dialogues— that oalled TheaeUtua— in whioh we find Soerates speaking as follows.— 
“I will illustrate my meaning by the jest which the cleaver and witty Thraoian hand- 
maid is said to have made about Thales (the father of Greek philosophy) when he fell 
into a well as he was looking up at the stars. She said that he was so eager to know 
what was going on in heaven, that he could not see what was before his feet. This 
is a jest which is equally applicable to all idealists. I think that you understand Hue. 
Theodoras ?’* The latter— the friend Socrates was speaking to— assented by saying.— “I 
do, and what you say is true." Yes, it is but too true, indeed. If you forget what 
Plato insists upon through the mouth of Socrates, you will do so at the cost of your 
work for the country. Gaze at the star if you will but keep your feet firmly planted 
on the ground. That is true practical wisdom. . 

The apparent conflict between the two seemingly divergent courses is successfully 
reconciled by Browning— that most human and manly of English poets— in one of his 
famous poems, wherein he says 

“The common problem yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but first finding # 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to your means— a very different thing. 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man. wbo is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world”. 

•Hot to fancy, what wore fair in life provided it opnld bp”, will obytouslv role 
oat of consideration what are called “idealcommon wealth., ."Iff 

bo,” dearly implies taking stook of the realities to And oat 
droamsfanoes of each particular case. So finding whnt may be m—p» 
and to what extent we hare to adapt ourselves to our environment, while ‘staving to 

S ake it fair np to our means” is juat where tho individuality ?* 

o worker step in. Thus this great poet lays down that it 1 « 
s omething euMtn did to improve one a surrounding conditions, out only if too 
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realities before one are fnlly taken into account. What yon thus need is a mind alert 
and active, to take stock of the situation, and a character inspired by the noblest 
ideals and aspirations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called “common sense.’ 
Bo fortified, your efforts will lead to results conducive to good and towards the 
realization of your goal. That is a splendid lesson to bear in mind for all who may 
really be desirous of achieving success in the service of their country. While, there- 
fore, you may peruse with pleasure and delight such great classics of idealistic 
literature, as Plato's Hepuilic, More’s Utopia , Campanella's City of the Sun , Bacon’s 
New AUantie, Harrington’s Oceana and Butler’s Erewhon , as suggestive of ideal 
conditions and consummations devoutly to be wished for, you must not forget your 
Browning, who teaches a due combination of idealism with practicality, or practical 
idealism. 

Many of you, as befitting educated and talented young men, will probably take, 
in due oourse, an active ana prominent part in the public life and the political acti- 
vities of the country, and will have to no a great deal with the working of the new 
Indian constitution. 1 , therefore, make no apology for inviting your attention to some 
only of its multitudinous aspects,, though many important parts of it are still in a 
process of incubation. Now that the India Act has received the Royal Assent, and is 
an aoommplished fact, it would be, to use a popular but expressive phrase, "Hogging a 
dead horse*’ to discuss the merits or the demerits of the details of the scheme em- 
bodied in it. You may remember that all the suggestions made by the Indian represen- 
tatives to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, including even the very able and ex- 
haustive memoranda presented to them by such eminent authorities as the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru, and by the British Indian Delegation headed by His 
Highness the Aga Khan, were practically ignored by the majority of that body, who 
made their recommendations to Parliament— as distinctly stated by them in their 
report— uninfluenced by the weight of advanced and progressive Indian opinion. The 
result of suoh an attitude on the part of the Committee lias been that (as expressed 
by the supporters of the scheme) Parliament have chosen to frame a constitution 
whioh, in their judgment, best suits present-day Indian conditions. While .that may 
be so, it is nonetheless permissible to one— without any disrespect to the .authors of 
the scheme— to entertain a reasonable doubt whether the constitution thus framed is 
calculated to suit the political and the economic conditions of the India of to-day. 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to be the case. I xpaito appreciate 
that a constitution cannot be altogether dissociated from the fact* and conditions 
obtaining in the country for which it is intended,* and that such realities cannot be 
twisted or tortured to make them fit an ideal constitution. But, after all, legislation by 
one country for another, in defiance of popular opinion in the litter, is obviously 
no t a sound principle 01 statecraft. It is not, therefore, altogether wrong to hold that 
no Indian constitution can be said to leave its foundation well and trully laid, and 
adopted to the essential requirements of modern India, which is not calculated to 
train the Indians— irrespective of consideration of caste, class or community— to realise, 
first and foremost, the fundamental unity and the absolute identity of their economic 
and politioal interests, as citizens and subjects of a common State. I must state my 
conviotion in unhesitating terms that it was not at all impossible for the British 
Parliament— had they been but so minded— to have devised the new Indian constitu- 
tion keeping this highly important consideration in view, without distorting the facts 
with which we are familiar in the present condition of this country. 

As it is, the new Government of India Act may well remind a politically-minded 
Indian of the treatment meted out to his daughter by Mr. Barrett, a character in a 
modern drama, called The Barrette of Wimpole Street , in which the dramatist re- 
presents the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, when he was courting Miss Barrett. 
Mr. Barrett was evidently the type represented by the Conservative majority in the 
British Parliament, for when the doctors prescribed for his daughter a particular 
diet, he (in his illimitable wisdom) would direot her to take some other thing, which 
he thought was the best for her health. He used to tell his daughter constantly : 
"You are not the best judge of what is good or bad for you. Your likes and dislikes 
are quite beside the point. Believe me, I have nothing but your welfare at heart. I 
intend to give your better nature every ohanoe of asserting itself, but you shall obey 
me this instanlr. I need net tell you how it all ended. Deeply disgusted with her 
father's treatment of her, mm Barrett was foroed to sever her connection with her 
home, which she left for ever to marry Robert Browning, without obtaining Mr. 
Barrett’c cons en t or pii'iiiasisa The story points an obvious moral. 
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I am old fashioned enough to believe that there is the profoundest wisdom in the 
declaration made by General Smuts— statesman of international reputation— in the 
course of his reotoral address, delivered last year at the St. Andrews University, that 
“to suppose that you oau govern without the free consent of the governed, is to fly 
in the face of decent human nature, as well as the facts of history”. The consevative 
majority in the British Parliament may have acted to the best of their judg- 
ment in framing the new constitution for India, but if in doing so they have not 
kept in view the essential condition of a successful constitution as emphasised by 
General Hmuts- that of securing for the soheme devised tt the free consent of the 
governed”— then, I fear, it may be but another case of their having sown the wind 
to reap the whirlwind. 

Let us, however, hope for the best. Speaking for myself, I may claim that I am 
fortunately one of those— one of those few Indians*, I believe— who do not attaoh an 
nndne importance to the frame-work of a constitution, as I hold that an ideal consti- 
tution can not be made to grow and expand but by the people’s own efforts. Nor 
can wider political rights be bestowed upon one nation by another by way Of a 
largesse or a Bukhshtah ; for they also oan be secured only by contesting every inch 
of the ground with those in power. But apart from that, I think that the sound- 
est view on the value of constitutions and large political rights was that expressed 
by old Dr. Samuel Johnson in the well-known lines he added to Ooldsmith’s famous 
poems, The Traveller, which I shall recall to your memory 

How small of all that human hearts endure 


That part which laws or kings can cause or onre. 

If you will but think seriously over this problem, yon will probably agree with me 
that it is not so much the text of a constitution that counts as the character of the 
men and women who work it. Our experience of the working of political institutions, 
in ,all ages, places it beyond doubt that the stability and utility of a State depend far 
less upon its form— or even on the written text of its constitution— than upon the 
character of its citizens. From this it follows that greatest wisdom and the highest patrio- 
tism consist not so much in seeing after an ideally perfect constitution as bringing to bear 
upon its working genuine patriotism, broad outlook, courage of conviction, and strength 
of character, elevated by the constant exercise of our own free will, and efforts at 
independent, individual action. As John Stuart Mill truly observes, “even despotism 
does not produce its worst effects so long as individuality exists under it and whatever 
crushes individuality is despotism by whatever name it be called/’ And so General 
Smuts rightly emphasised, in his reotoral address, that tt it is only human values that 
survive, and only men and women that matter in the last resort”. A distin- 
guished contemporary political writer— Dr. Joad— also justly insist “The value which 
we place on the State depends, in the long run, upon the value which we place on the 
individual”. This then may be accepted as an essential truth of Political Science. 

I would, therefore, enjoin on you ever to be vigilant in the elevation of your cha- 
racter, and also of those amongst whom you live and move. It would be idle to ex- 
pect India to be the one solitary exception to the general rule which is deducible from 
the experience of mankind, that political moralitv can have no more solid foundation 
than a high standard of individual character. This proposition could be easily illus- 
trated by well-known historical incidents, all showing that the greatness of a country 
does not depend upon the extent of its territory, or the strength of its population, 
but mainly on the character of its people. It is only by improving and elevating the 
character of the people forming a State, that it can be made stable and progressive, 
but if their character is at a low level, then no constitution — howevor well-baianoea. 
well-conceived, well-designed, and well-planned, on paper— can be of any advantage 
of the people for whom it is intended. I hope you will ever remember this great lesson 
of history, which is confirmed by the recorded experience of the working of constitu- 
tions in all ages and countries. „ ,, , . . 

These observations do not, however, at all mean or imply that you are Dot . *° 
devote your talents and energies to the reform of your political system. Far from it : 
what I desire to insist upon is that while in working a constitution you must not 
attach undue importance to its written text, you should nevertheless devoto yourselves 
to raise the character of your people, by all legitimate means and methods, moludmg 
the reform of your political institutions. I thus appeal to you to make a jtrenous 
®ffort at a continuous re-adjustment between the elevation of the 

the reform of the political system of the country, which latter also j » «*“**• 
lj essential for progress, since in modern land especially post-war) conditions, Gown- 
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ment everywhere is tending to be totalitarian and its influence on the character of 
the people is bound to be large and effective. As human character is not static but 
dynamic, it is bonnd to be influenced by its environment ; hence the absolute neces- 
sity of developing institutions calculated to mould for the better the character of the 
people. But while conceding that character and institutions aot and react on each 
other, I hold Jhat it is character that ultimately proves far more potent than insti- 
tutions as conducive to progress and publio weal. Hence my insistence on it as the 
more important of the two. 

I am fully aware of the acerbity and thr bitterness in the mind of the vast bulk 
of the politically minded Indians— especially of the younger generation— against the 
new Indian constitution. Nor is it at all surprising when one finds so moderate- 
minded a leader as Sir Chimanl&l Betalvad— not only a veteran public man, but one 
well versed in the affairs of the State as an ex-member of the Government, and an 
ex-Judge under the Crown— deolaring that “it was patently manifest that the enac- 
ment had grievously disappointed all parties in India, including even the minorities 
at the extent of the devolution of power to the representatives of the people." Again 
when one finds Sir Homi Mody— apparently a great favourite with the British officials 
and non-officials in the country— telling them that “the new constitution has failed to 
command the enthusiasm of any section of public opinion in India", as “at every 
subsequent stage (since the first Bound Table Conference) the constitution was made 
progressively illiberal in a calculated spirit", oue can easily realize the extent to 
which the reforms have embittered the very soul of India. 

But I shall ask you not to be cast down or feel depressed, for the remedy lies in 
your own hands. Though many of yon may feel that your position under the new 
politioal system will be no better than that of the Persian poet when he exclaimed 
m anguish “You have confined me at the bottom of the river, and now say 1 beware 
do not wet your garments' " still there is no reason to despair if only you can call 
to your aid in working the new constitution those essential political virtues by exer- 
cising which your representatives in the legislatures will he only to assert the popu- 
lar will (in spite of the rigid entrenchment in the new constitution of the many in- 
terests, which would form an almost insuperable barrier to the growth and develop- 
ment of a tfuly democratic Government) but also to control effectively, purely by 
constitutional methods and convention, tne apparently uncontrollable powers vested 
under the “manifold, muttitudinous and complete" safeguards— to borrow Lord Lothi- 
an’s happy phrase— in the Governor-General and the Governors. 


If you will but see to it that your elected representatives are absolutely the best 
men available, endowed with 'political prescience, and possessed not only of sound 
judgment and moral courage, but uprightness and independence, who will not be 
influenced in the discharge of their duties, by either personal or communal considera- 
tions -not an easy task that ; I admit, since they will all represent communal or sec- 
tional electorates— your Ministers, who will form (in the provinces) the executive, will 
then probably be persons whose soul the lust of office will not kill, and whose mind 
the spoils of* office will not buy or corrupt. If your representatives in the legisla- 
tures are men of the right sort, then in spite of the inevitable drawback of their 
being bat seotional or communal representatives, it will not be possible for the 
Governors and the Governor-General to choose as their Ministers men who will sell 


their birth-right for a mess of pottage, just to serve the hour, or palter with their 
oonsoienoe for obtaining one or more of the many badges of subservience by means 
and by reason of whion our pnblio life is already hopelessly demoralized, or allow 
themselves to be treated as but gilded tools for servile uses or unpatriotic purposes. 

If the new constitution will but put you on your mettle, and evoke in its working 
not only true parliamentary mentality but all that is noble and stead-fast in Indian 
oharaoter, then it will have established, onoe again, fhe truth embodied in the old 
saying that there is a soul of goodness even in things evil. If you work it on the 
lines and in the spirit whioh I have ventured to suggest— namely, not for what it is 
worth, bat for what we are worth— I feel certain that you will nave not only turned 
a seeming failure into a snoots®, but succeeded in evolving before long a constitution 
better adapted to the eoonomio needd and the politioal requirements of India, and also 
in oonsonanoe with^onr totals and aspirations. 

I suppose no oetihroosHoa address delivered at present will be regarded as complete 
if it ignored the question of oommnnslism. In fact, this burning to e has already 




only have anno of o«f jivfitttt Qumaon hod to appeal to the public, from time 
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to time, to suppress the terrible and tremendous evil of communalism, which is eating 
into the wry vitals of Indian life, but no less exalted a personage than the Yioeroy 
of India, in the course of his reply to the address presented to lum, but some months 
back, by the municipality of Allahabad, referred to the subject in language of genuine 
sincerity and great earnestness. His Excellency said :~ tt l know of nothing that close 
so disastrously the machinery of administration as internal jealous)' and disharmony. 
The shadow of communal dissension and ill-will is hanging at this moment all over 
India, and it is the duty of alj those who have the welfare of this land at heart to 
show courage, wisdom and, above all, tolerance, towards all men, so that this evil 
miasma may be dispelled. I appeal to all to join hands in creating better feelings 
and greater conoord among the communities of India. Never in her history was 
there greater need for such united effort”. It would be impossible for any one to 
improve upon the language used by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, and I shall beg 
each one of you to do wTiat you can to suppress the demon of conummalism in your 
thoughts and actions, alike in your private relations and public activites. 

But while appealing to you to do your best, and to strain every nerve, to stamp out 
communalism both in your private relations and also in the discharge of your public 
duties, I shall not be true either to myself or to you, if I do not tell you that even 
with the best of motives and intentions, and the sincerest desire to follow llis Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s sound advice, you will find your task one of tremendous and 
almost insuperable difficulty. You should, therefore, be prepared to meet with many 
disappointments before you can hope for any appreciable measure of success. The 
reason for it— as frankly stated by that distinguished publicist, expci icnmi business- 
man, and almost moderate-minded politician, the Hon 1 hie Sir l’licruze Setlina, in a 
speech lately delivered by him in the Council of State— is that “the principle of 
communalism is freely and almost aggressively recognised in the constitution and in 
the administration” of the country. 41 Wliat wonder is there,” asked Sir i’horoze, “if 
communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an undesirable extent, and if they at 
times manifest themselves in communal antagonism V” 

This absolutely correct diagnosis of the pre-eut situation shows bow the wedge, 

- .1 j • ^ e — l.-.. l, ..... , 
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struck a responsive note in the heart of the people, we can understand the reason it 
no such result ensues in the present condition of the country. The relations among 
the various communities will, 1 fear, continue to become worse, and communal 
concord is not likely to prevail amongst them unless they are made to realise, oy 
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surer method of promoting mutual toleration and goodwill among the various sections 
of any people, than by creating in them a strong sense of ldeutitv of interest in au 
matters affecting their daily life, as subjects of a common State, if tins be not 
done, and if the centripetal forces are not only not availed of but are rather 
subordinated to the centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any united effoit to 
dispel the miasma of communal dissension and ill-will. , .. . 

Bacon wrote in his famous essay on “Sedition that the best way to 1 °, ot . “ J? 
to remove the cause of it. Similarly, the one way to re-establish peace and haimony in 
India is to eradicate the causes that have generated the existing discords and dissen- 
sions. And I maintain that only by enforcing the lesson— not by precept alone but by 
Mtml practice that in all their relations with the State the vanous Indian commiinihes 
one and indivisible, can it be reasonably expected that the shadow of ^communal 
dissension and ill-will”, to which His Excellency the Viceroy lefemcl, will be 
permanent)? romnoori nnndemnation of communalism and the preaching of tolera- 
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removed. The condemnation of communalism a 
tion, mutual good-will, and respect for each other's point oi view, wwiowi 
ia tiie welfare of India, is very desirable ; but the lesson of history is '\rit Jarge 
«d he that runs may read it— that it is only by the establishment of sound and 
healthy condition oonduoive to the growth and development of nationalism that suo- 

0M I pat?ence° r 'and shall not be justified in trespassing on it 

much longer* But I deBire to impress upon you with all the emphasis at my eommand 
that while you should conserve, in your habits and character, all that rt ,8 .h®®Kh? 
«ad wholesome inour sooial traditions and institutions, it is nonetheless your boonded 
duty to ^Soate yourselves to modify and adapt them to your present-day environ- 
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meat la addition to revising the old standards of ideals and conduct in the ti ght of 
the ever-ohanging conditions in the world, you should train your mind to make it 
responsive to new lines of thought and action. Only thus by proper conservation and 
assimilation will you combine the culture of the East and the culture of the West, and 
falsify the half-truth that they oan never meet You have thus before yon a limitless 
fleld< for your labours and activities. To keep yourselves in robust and vigorous health, 
to eschew the many defects which we have inherited beoause of our historical antece- 
dents, to- acquire and develop those good and desirable aualities which, we are 
wanting in, to eradicate baneful oustoms, to bring the lignt of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for village uplift to better their eoonomio condition, to reolaim 
the backward classes to a higher standard of life, to ameliorate the position of our 
women, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the different commu- 
nities, to build up the industrial strength of the country, and, above all, to teach by 
the example of your life and conduct that the people of this great and histone 
oountry are now, what they claim to be, tt a nation these and many other useful 
public activities will afford to your talents and energy ample scope and occupation 
for a whole lifetime, and there will yet remain something nnattempted, something 
left inoomplete. 

Though much good work has been done, in the past, by our reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that very much more yet remains to be done, and we have yet mnch 
lee-way to make up. You may thus still hope to dream many bright dreams about 
the great future of your country, if only you are prepared to do bright deeds for her. 
The work before you in the way of regenerating our dear Mother-land, is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best in you, and if only you will approach it in the 
right spirit, you may depend upon it that no young Alexander amongst you need ever 
feel disappointed at the prospect of there being no more territories left for him to 
oonquer on the anoient banks of the Ganges and the Jumna. Remember, that a new 
era is dawning on India. Though we are still but way-farers in the twilight, and 
chariot of the Sun-God will take years to mount the horizon, yet it ia already aglow 
with glimpses of a new destiny. It rests entirely with you what you will make of 
that glorious prospect. God grant that you all may contribute handsomely by your 
oharacter, patriotism and selfless work, to the progress of India, so that in the fulness 
of time she may take her proper place amongst the greatest nations of the world. 

Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

The form remains, the funotion never dies ; 

"While we, the brave, the mighty and the wise, 

We men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish— be it so ! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through Jove, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 

May it be your great privilege to oarry on your life-work for the service of your 
oountry inspired by these majestio and soul-stirring lines of Wordsworth 1 


The Allahabad Uoiwer sity Convocation 


'Keep before you the motto of all true spertsmen. Be fair to everyone and always 
chivalrous to the weak,’ was the advice given to the studends of the All ah abad Uni- 
versity by B. B.th* Nawab of Bhopal delivering the Convocation address on tbs 
Mb. D e c— her 1935. 


His Highness at the Meat, recalled the days when he was himself a student of 
tl le University. He iereasw far toe young men bigger opportnnitas of serving 
oountry and said, *fofria»tagthe system of the education hitherto followed by a*** 
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sear tod around them. The majority of young men are apt to know more about 
Chanoor and Tennyson than about JCalidas and Ghalib and strangest of all. more about 
the Xngtish Language than about their own mother tongue. All this is 
unnatural and haB to ne ohanged it the basis of our national life were to* be 
steengthened.!’ 

Hm Highnem emphasised the removal of narrow sectarianism and dilferenoea of 
castes and creeds and fostering the gospel of love and mutual toleration which alone' 
oould heal the wounds osused oy the recent conflicts and bring lasting peace to suf- 
fering humanity. What India needed' most was voongmen with strong nerves and 
broad shouldens to bear cheerfully the responsibility which would fall to their lot and 
ha suggested greater attention being devoted to the physical well-being of young 
men. 

Referring to the Constitutional Reforms the Nawab emphasised that oo-operation of 
the States was necessary in building up greater India and said that supreme effort 
was necessary if they were to save themselves from falling into a quagmire of politi- 
cal and economic uncertainties, fiom which so many others were trying vainly to ex- 
tricate themselves. In the course of his speech, the Nawab said 


In an age when one half of the world seems to be ranged in battle array against 
the other half, the development of character assumes the importance of a a acred duty 
for universities. If they send out into the world young men possessing 
minds and a correct perspective of life, they for their part will have done their best 
to serve the cause of humanity. But if, on the other hand, they continue to believe 
that it is only with the development of intellect that they are concerned, then instead 
of being a blessing, they will become yet another menace to the well-being of human 
society. 


, Gentlemen, to me it has always seemed a debatable point whether the complete 
secularization of education has not on the whole done more harm than 
good to sooiety, and whether the time has not now oome for us to consider the desira- 
bility of openly giving to religion, in the widest sense of the term, its old honoured 
place in our system of education. This besides being in consonance with the highest 
traditions of our country would also tend to re-establish in our inner life that harmony 
whioh is to-day bo woefully absent from it. 


Oar universities have to be something more than mere imitations of similar insti- 
tutions in other Innds, and so long as they remain, as I am afraid they are at pre- 
sent, shyly conscious of the fact that they are imitations, they will not be able to 
regain that confidence in themselves without which they cannot become for ns real 
sources of inspiration. Let us not forget that education is so organic a part of a 
nation's life that systems transplanted from other countries oan never be anything 
more than erotic creations, and that a university that does not reflect correctly the 
best oulture of her surroundings is doomed to dwindle into insignificance and, finally 
to wither awav like a plant that has failed to take root in the soil in whioh it was 
planted. 

We in India stand to-day on the threshold of great changes, and it is time that 
we made a comprehensive survey of our present system of education and took steps 
to effect those modifications which we consider necessary to ensure the best results. 
Bigger opportunities of serving our oountry are to be offered to the young men of 
this generation of Bucoeeding generations than were offered to their preaeoessors, 
s?.d m the test only those can prove successful who possess large hearts, high ideals 
and dear visions. ..... . 

Situated as we are, for -no people is a careful study of their past as necessary as 
it is for ns. Without it we oau neither understand our present environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based ou a sympathetic understanding of the 
origins and oultural contributions of the different races inhabiting our vast oountry. 
Mutual understanding alone will oreate mutual sympathy, and bring in its wake that 
healthy patriotism which, without being aggressive or offensive, will remove for all 
time from our path the obstacles to-day offered by narrow sectarianism and differen- 
ces of castes and creeds. Our contribution to the general happiness of mankind will 
be great if we oan show how it is possible lor human beings, differing from each 
other in language, race and religion, to live together as one people united in the 
service of their motherland. . , . . , 

Gentlemen. I look forward to the day when from our oountry, whioh hasi eyas 
been the home of religions and philosophies there will again y> forth into ad wtraotod 
world, for the seoond time in our long history, that gospel of love and mutual touch- 
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tkm which alone can heal the wounds caused by recent conflicts and bring lasting 
peace to suffering humanity. 

I assure you that at no juncture in our history was this spririt of co-operation 
more necessary than to-day, when the whole world is watching ns to see what use 
we make of the opportunity to shape the destiny of our land which is now beginning 
to be offered to ns by a radical change in our system of government. 

Unfortunately there is a sharp difference of opinion m our country with, regard 
to these constitutional reforms. This was only to be expected in such a complex 
situation as ours, and should not disappoint us or make us adopt the purely negative 
attitude of belittling the result of an earnest attempt to solve one of the most diffi- 
cult problems with which statesmanship has been faced in modem times. These re- 
forms are by no moans perfect. No one lias ever put forward that claim. But what I do 
maintain is that they are not as wholly bad as some would have us believe. No critic, 
however severe, who studies them dispassionately can seriously make the statement that 
in their Bum total they do not represent a substantial advance. We wish they could 
have gone much further, but the undoubted difficulties that at present lie in the way 
cannot be igno red-difficulties for many of which, I am sorry to say, we have only 
ourselves to blame. To have ignored hard facts would been of no help, for the best 
way to overcome them is always to face them boldly. In politics, as in many other 
spheres of life, one has to be prepared for compromise to achieve great results. If 
one cannot get the best, one must be ready to accept the second best. In the case 
of these reforms I feel confident that, given the necessary sincerity of purpose, we 
shall succeed in effectively overcoming that which to-day seems to us insurmountable. 

So far as we of the States are concerned, rest assured that, as in the past so in 
the future, we shall ever consider it the greatest of all privileges to give of our 
very best to the building up of that greater India for which we are all longing. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by 8ir Hugh 
Lansdown Stephamon , Governor of Burma, at the Annual Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon held oil the 5th. December 1935 

Members of the Convocation, 

Last year I delegated tho privilege of addressing the Convocation to our Vice- 
Chancellor U Set because, being in close touch with the day-to-day working of the 
University, he was in a hotter position to place before you the details of the 
University’s work and the direction in which it was trending. This, however, will 
be the last opportunity I shall have of addressing the University publicly and I 
have therefore reserved the honour for myself. Two years ago I said that the 
University was complete so far as anything organic oould be complete, and this 
would ordinarily be a suitable occasion to review the progress that this completed 
organism has been able to make during the three years in whioh I have been 
Chancellor. Unfortunately, theso three years have been a period of unrelieved 
financial depression. Government has had to reduce its grants to the University 
very considerably and the administration of the University has been a struggle to 
keep the work going within thb limits of the available finances. In the circumstances, 
any attempt at a review of the work of the last three years would be of little 
value and would give an unfair impression of tho University. I think, however, we 
may congratulate the University on the success with which it has continued to 
function during this difficult period. It is not too much to say that the task would 
have been impossible without the assistance of the Endowment Trust, and we 
realize how wise our predecessors were in their efforts to establish this Endow- 
ment Fund. We may hope that the tide is now turning and better times are 
within sight Undoubtedly, Government must, in due course, restore its grant to 
the full amount and if possible increase it, ana thus set free the Endowment Fund 
for press work of academical importance. Bat it must be remembered that the 
University is not the only sufferer from retrenchment. Ail activities of Government 
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have suffered and the wort of restoration will perforce be gradual The University 
is the apex of our educational system, but it is only the apex and is diraotiy 
related to the rest of the structure. Every one will agree that retrenchment in 
educational expenditure is not an eoonomy. It may be that the money has not 
been spent to the best advantage in the past, but the remedy for that is to improve 
the system and not to retrench the expenditure. It will oertainly be one of the 
first tasks of the Government under the new constitution to satisfy itself that the 
educational system of Burma is sound from the bottom upwards, and the Committee 
which is at present sitting is tackling a part of this task. This will doubtless 
demand increased expenditure and the University oan only claim its share of 
increasing expenditure as part of a properly proportioned system of education as a 
whole, it is relevant in this connection to consider the apparent wastage in the 
University at the Intermediate stage, a wastage whioh will certainly have tobe reme- 
died if the University is to hold its plaoe in a properly proportioned system of 
education. 

In my address two years ago I asked what it was we wanted our University to 
mean to Burma, and I pleaded for as close a connection as possible between the 
work of the University and the practioal and material life of the country. Its primary 
contact of course must always lie in the training of the minds and character of the 
future citizens of Burma. But the work of the University must also embrace practi- 
cal research. During the past year such research has been conducted in Biology. 
Engineering, Physics and Chemistry, while the Boards of Oriental Studios and or 
Studies in Geography and Geology are also carrying out investigations whioh are of 
primary and practical importance to Burma. Researoh is, of course, a slow process 
and it must be done systematically and immediate results cannot often be looked for. 
It must therefore be able to depend upon regular financial assistance which it is 
very difficult for the University in present circumstances to afford. I would 

therefore appeal to the wealthy citizens of Burma to give money for the 

endowment or specific researches. In the new chapter that is opening before the 
country the place of the University will be one of great honour and importance. 

We shall look to the University to train and sen! forth properly equipped leaders 
add pioneers of the new life of Burma. It was for this that our predecessors 
/laboured to found the University, and it is our duty to see that their intentions are 
worthily carried out. 

During the last year I, at least, have heard much of the controversy over the 
question of making the Burmese language compulsory for admission to the 

University. The Senate has recently resolved that from 1938 onwards a pass in 
any of the vernaculars or second languages recognized by the Government for the 
related High Schools will be accepted by the University for purposes of Matricula- 
tion. The resolution has caused Government to re-examino its policy with regard 
to vernaculars or second languages in schools and I hope that a satisfactory and 
permanent solution of the problem will soon be found. Ono of the main objects of 
the University of Rangoon is to turn out properly equipped citizens of Burma and 
it is essential for their utility in future life that these citizens should have a 
reasonable knowledge of the Burmese language. We do not want to force all our citizens 
into one mould or to make them disregard the religion or the literary civilization 
of their forbears. But we are entitled to require that, non-Burman9, if they are to 
be the oitizens of Burma, should have a reasonable knowledge of the language and 
civilization of the country, even if this involves an extra strain owing to their 
keeping in touch at the same time with their own literature. I confess, however, 
that I have little sympathy with the extreme view that, because the Ra-igooa 
University is in Burma, all its teaching should be imparted in Burmese. W( want 
our students to have access to the best knowledge, to the highest though ^ that 
there is. If that oannot be found in Burmese, it would be wrong to restrict our 
students to Burmese aud to limit their opportunities. The idea that Burmese should 
be the sole medium of instruction appears to me to arise from a rather perverted 
spirit of nationalism. 

During the year the various Students Clubs aud organizations have continued to 
function satisfactorily. These all form an important part of University life and I 
am very glad to hear that through the generosity of the Endowment Trustees there 
is a prospect of a new swimming bath. I should also like to express my sympathy 
with the Training Corps in regard to the hardships they suffered from the weather 
in their reoent camp. 

61 
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The retirement of Nr. 8ymns, Director of Publio Instruction, created a vacancy 
on the University bodies daring the year which was filled by his successor in office 
Nr. Quinlan. U Set was re-elected during the year as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, and I am very glad that we still have the great advantage of his 
experience and help. We have lost through death two of the Members of the 

University Council : U Ba Kin, K. S. 1L, T. l). N., retired Deputy Commissioner, 
and U Jfyaw Dun, M. A., K. S. M. U Kyaw Dun was a well-known Burmese 
scholar and for his services to Burmese Literature the University conferred on him 
the Degree of Master of Arts (Honoris Causa) io 1933. A former Member of the 
University Counoil in its early days. Dr. N. N. Parakh, has also passed away. 

He was a Member of the Board of Studies in Medicine up to the time of his 

decease. I am sorry to record that this is the last Convocation that Mr. Sloss, 

Principal of University College, will attend. His services *have been of the greatest 
value both to the University and to University College and we have every reason 
to regret his departure. 

And new as Chancellor I have to address particularly those of you who have just 
taken your Degrees and perhaps I may speak to you not specially as Chancellor but 
as a. well-wisher of Burma whose forty years experience gives him possibly a clearer 
vision beneath the surface thap is open to your younger eyes. Burma stands upon the 
threshold of a great adventure,; we go forward with every confidence but our path 
leads into the unknown. Government of the people by the people is a new experience 
for Burma and the responsibility for making it a sucoess will lie in great part on 
you mid those who follow you. It is a somewhat glib commonplaoe that the future of 
a country depends upon its youth. What I want to bring home to you is that the 
future or Burma depends not so much on what you do as on what you are. Burma 
is not going to find salvation in school boy strikes, and politicians and others, who 
enoourage these ebullitions, do their oountry, in my opinion, a great disservice. The 
backbone of a country is a sound enlightened and moral publio opinion and in my view 
the basis of that is loyalty. I am well aware that in this age of shibboleths the word 
loyalty is apt to be discredited as a badge of slave mentality, whatever that may mean. 
What I am speaking of now is loyalty to yourselves, to your ideals, to the best that 
is in you ; and that is the only sound basis of loyalty to your King and Country. 
What was it that rendered possible that wonderful outburst of lovaltv to Their Im- 
perial Majesties at the Silver Jubilee throughout the Empire ? Surely, it was the 
realization that Their Majesties stood for all that was best in each of us, that they 
were the embodiment of our ideals of character and conduct. Burma’s need in the 
difficult times before us is not so mnoh able individuals to guide the details of admi- 
nistration, doubtless these will be forthcoming, as a solid and enlightened publio 
opinion that will ensure that the administration is in accordance with the highest 
standards we can form for ourselves. It is the task of all those who are privileged 
to receive their training at the Rangoon University to create that publio opinion. 
This is a very different matter from political propaganda ; you may have very diver- 
gent views on political theories or poiioies but public standards are a matter that 
should be the oommon concern of all parties. You oan only fulfil this task of yours 
by being loyal to your ideals, by being true to yourselves. If you pander to self- 
seeking either in yourselves or others, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, either 
beoause it is successful or because other people do not seem to worry about it, you 
are disloyal to Burma. I am shortly leaving Burma but I shall not leave behind me 
my interest in its welfare and the best contribution I can make to welfare is to exhort 
all those who pass through the University to cultivate high ideals of social service and 
publio morality and to be loyal to those standards and refuse to oompromise them. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

His Excellency SirJHyds CteMon, Chancellor, presided on the 7th. December i935 
over the 12th convocation of the Nagpur University, when 460 graduates were 
admitted to the various degrees, including eight women. In inaugurating the Convoca- 
tion, Sir Byde congratulated Nr. Bhawani Shankar Niyogi, the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor, on his two fruitful and successful terms of offioe and said : 
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“The number of colleges affiliated to the University has been raised from 8 to 12. In 
spite of the law’s delay, the scheme for the building of a teohaologioal institute 
with the funds of the Laxminarayaa bequest has reoeived practical shape. 8peoial 
attention has been paid to the problem of physical welfare and a great step forward 
in female education has boen taken by the starting of a Central College for Women 
and by the appointment the first in any Indian university, of three ladies as heads of 
three of the University Departments of Studies.” The Chanchellor also paid a tribute 
to the late Dewan Bahardur V. M. Kelkar, who was Tresurer of the University 
sinoe 1823 and welcomed Col. K. V. Kukdaj. the new Treasurer. 

Introducing Mr. if. R. Jayakar , H. E. the Chaneellor remarked, tt As a student, 
professor and public speaker, he is worthy of your admiration and your emulation, as it 
was amongst students that he laid the foundations of that reputation for oratory, whioh 
he has acquired 60 deservedly. His work as patriot and politician, specially at the 
Round Table Conference is well known to aH of you and it will be of interest to 
you as students to know that he had no small claim to distinction in the academic 
world as well.” 


Mr. Jayakar’b Address 

The necessity for the creation of a faculty of Indian culture was emphasised by 
Mr. Jayakar in his address. He said there were many points of affinity between the 
culture and literature of several communities inhabiting India and by means of such 
faculty they would eventually rear up a raoe of Indians in complete affinity with one 
another’s modes of life and thought. Thus the seeming conflict created by political 
facts will bo neutralised by sympathies awakened m the region of culture and 
scholarship. 

Mr. Jayakar advised graduates to break through sectional, religious and caste bar- 
riers in early years of life so as to aviod the extremes of racial antipathy which was 
always the result of ignorance and prejudice. He expressed satisfaction at the varied 
progress of the University and said that people in other Provinces would watch with 
interest “the possibilty of your institution developing into a Federal University. There 
was nothing surprising that, with political Federation in sight, a young University 
like yours should cherish the ambition of developing on federal lines.’* 

In the complexity of the daily work of the university, said Mr. Jayakar, it is not 
always easy to keep' in view the connection between the character of a society and 
the nature' of its education. Yet, this truth is so vital that it can never be too 
strongly stressed. We are apt to imagine that Colleges are something apart from the 
social order to which they belong and of which they are the products. In a countrj 
like India, which is rapidly changing under the pressure of social and political condi- 
tions, it is more necessary than elsewhere to remember this principle. When the 
older Universities wore founded in India, the main need was to supply officials for 
Public Service, more or less in a subordinate capacity, with ambitions and initiative so 
regulated and controlled as to serve the main purpose in view. Since the days of 
their foundation, the older Universities have been supplying this want. The time has, 
however, now arrived when this aim of education must be subordinated 
to another which will endeavour to create bolder spirits, with a more 
restless spirit of inquiry, wider ambitions and larger intellectual intrepidity, 
coupled with an increasing desire to pursue their work in obscurity and oblivion, 
unclouded by material ambitions, and willing to plaoe at disposal of the country their 
priceless gifts and achievements. Indian education must accordingly adapt its methods 
and processes to this need. Tndia finds herself in an increasingly new environment 
making it necessary for the Universities to undertake an intellectual planning with 
bold aud creative insight. They must teach a new way of life snited to the needs of 
the hour. 

In this connection Mr. Jayakar referred to the American definition of ‘liberal’ edu- 
cation. It is not, he said, training in technical skill, for instance, preparing for a 
vocation, nor is it instruction in knowledge. These two are only the means, but not 
the end in itself, which must be kept absolutely distinct. The end is to use these 
means called liberal teaching to produce tne “liberal mind”, meaning thereby the 
creation and cultivation of the faculty called “intelligence”. By that term, modem 
educationists in that progressive country mean a power of self-direotion in the 
affairs of life One author of great eminence in matters of education describes it in 
the following words : “Intelligence capable of being applied in any field : ability to 
do what you have never done before.” InteRtonce, w “readiness for any human 
situation. It is the power wherever one goes, of being able to see, in any set of 
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The attainment of this quality would seem to be easier, were we 
simple system of homogenous intellects or studies, but with our c _ 

intellects and cultures m India, the problem would appear to be more 'difficult The 
Indian system of education, taken in its broad outlines, resembles an educational 
ladder, commencing from the primary school, going through the Middle and Secondary 
8ehoofe, and terminating in the apex of a oollege degree or post-graduate studies. 
Millions enter, few reach the top, or even pass through the last stages. All interme- 
diate stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merely preparatory for the final stage 
and not being a preparation in themselves. Large masses of stndents who never 
expect even to approach the final stage and would, by reason of their training and 
environment, be inoapable of taking an interest it concerns at the top, obtain no 
benefit from the training during the intermediate stages. No system of education oaa 
be suitable for a vast and poor country like India, with its teeming millions and vary- 


to a different goal. Many suoh intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined 
They would teach skill in some limited field of activity, for instance, commercial 
erithmetio, type-writing, stenography, book-keeping, home economics, music, painting, 
sculpture, agriculture, meohanioal and electrical engineering, law, medicine, etc. etc, 
1 il k ' of activity, the aim is to cultivate in the student the ability to 


In £& these branches 
ply a trade or profession 
human — “ 


and 


master any one of the special enterprises in wnioh 
nan beings engage. The second requisite is that these subsidiary ladders should 
not bo interdependent or mter-ooonected. Bach goes its own way and attempts to 
prepare the student in his own special interest or vocation The pupils being drawn 
into these subsidiary branches comparatively young, the teaching is not expected to 
he so fundamental, far-reaching, or scholarly, as, for instance, that provided in the 
PCst-graduate School for the same branch of Knowledge. 

It appears that, under the present system, wo push every one up the main ladder, 
regardless of his fitness for the ascent Those who drop off, very often from circums- 
tances beyond their control, straight to the bottom, lose educationally the whole bene- 
fit of the ascent they had made till they fell off. We cannot afford ta ignore that we 
are at present dealing in India with a- comparatively simple society. Science and in- 
dustry have not yet seen developed. 8udden changes of economic conditions connstautly 
occur. Social ideas are rapidly changing ; the professions are few and hereditary ; 
political conditions often oppress the nse of Indian intelligence ; and lastly there is 
a rapid change in the sense of values. It seems to me, therefore, obvious that our 
Universities must take up the work of inqui‘17 and research in this direction, as other 
Universities in similar surroundings are doing in England and America. The need is 
to devise cheaper and shorter courses running alongside the main curricula and suited 
to the conditions of present-day society. We must not forget that the bulk of India's 
population lives in villages and there are 6 to 7 lakhs of villages awaiting develop- 
ment. A nexus ought to be established between t he Universities and the villages, as 
is done in some other countries. It is s truism to say that village regeneration can- 
not proceed from unednoated or ill-educated men. It must be taken in hand by young 
men whose instincts are sympathetic, training adequate and methods modern. The 

{ irimaiy object of devising sucn courses will be to meet the wants of the country at 
arge, but the incidental effect* will be to relieve the pressure at the top, to weed out 
the unfit, to provide employment for less gifted men, and establish a close affinity 
between town and country, which is very much lacking at present owing to Universities 
working in oapittl towns only. 

No serious attempt has yet been made to bring secondary education into greater 
aooord with the. needs of the lower achool. We made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly preparatory to the scholarly and literary work of tne 
graduate stage. . In doing this, we forgot that not one student in s thousand wno 
entered a secondary school was * fitted, either by his means, tradition or framing, 
reach the Oollege or Poet-graduate oouises. The result was that Colleges suffered and 
secondary eduoation deteriorated, fieform in this direction has so & proceeded on 
the basis, whioh, in my opinion, is a mistaken 


in this direction has so far proeeeuw 
ken one, tinkering with secondary «*uca- 
most have the"landing places I have del- 
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orlbed above, where the unfit and unwilling can leave off the main ladder, opportuni- 
tiea mat be created for hundred* of perm* who enter College, for seeking swift 
employment, first by creating new avenues of suoh employment and then by providing 
exits at which the aspirants can get out with adequate training and without sacrificing 
the benefits of what they had learnt. I am aware that this reform is largely connected 
with the high policy of the State, but I am not. without hope that, when universities 
get more and more into touoh with Governments, as I am confident will be the ease 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a united attempt will be 
made to relieve the presure, in whion the Government and the Universities will take 
their adequate share. In snon a united effort alone UeB the proper cure for unem- 
ployment. 

lour province has speoial advantages, geogrsphioal and cultural, for developing 
another feature of University life, so vittd to the present needs of our country. You 
have in your Provinoe several communities and their culture, meeting on a oommon 
platform of corporate effort You have a Hindi and Maharathi seotion, both equally 
prominent Amongst the languages spoken here, Urdn and Hindustani find a co- 
ordinate place with Marathi. I would recommend the initiation of a Faculty of study- 
one more addition to the many that you have already created— aiming at the “intellectual 
nation-building” of the people. Religion may divide India, but it is possible for us to 
meet and unite on the platform of a common veneration for another's culture and 
civilisation in India. Politics and culture have an affinity not often recognised. 

But, the vital question is, how » the University preparing its alumni to partici- 
pate in the moral and political life of the country ? University distinctions are an 
admirable thing in their own way, but they oan be no substitute for the spirit of 
sacrifice, the capacity “to bear each other's burdens”, which are so needed in the 
outer world. That is a task on the accomplishment of which every student oan 
make bis contribution. Be oan help or hinder in the maintenance of that generous 
community of love, the fellowship of friends 
hide from one another. It is in his hands 
years will prove a permanent treasure of ha] 
toils of the outer life with strength and sw 
student must change in modern times. It 
University honours apd distinctions by leading 
one who contributes most to improve the 
towards the attainment of the highest level of 


who* have no aims which they need 
to oreate tradition,, so that hie oolrege 
>py memories, sustaining him in the 
wetness. The very definition of a good 
is not necessarily one who secures 
an isolated', self-centred life, but it is 
life of bis fellows and to help them 
collegiate life. It is no doubt true 


primary duty of every undeignduate is self-culture and the training of his 
He* has to fill hia mind with knowledge and assimilate it I am aware 


that the i 

powers. He* has to fill hia mind with"' knowledge — — - 

that, in* achieving, these purposes; certain 1 competitive processes are unavoidable. 


his own hardest” which may seeza to exclude affi thoughts 
of hm .f ettara* I am aware that the feeling is largely 


He has mainly “to bear 

of “bearing the burdens of Ms -fellowa,” I am aware „ - ^ - 

heightened by the modern system of examinations. All competitive methods have 
this defect that they breed an exaggerated sense of rivalry, superiority, success muz 
defeat— the feeling that the grift of one hr the loss of another. Nor is it possible 
for undergraduates, while in college, to neutralise this competition feeling by 
undertaking pursuits directly aiming at social and altruistic endeavours, as grown-up 
men can do ra responsible poritoos re life. The undergraduate “cannot anticipate 
life hr such a way as to hinder his preparation for it* But the cure lies m the 
very nature of college life as it exists at present, and if it is properly lived, yon 
find yourselves thrown into most intimate relationship with your fellows. In most 
oases even your duties towards yourselves often involve the subordination of your 
own selfish purposes to those of your fellows, whose aid, co-operation, guidance sod 
good-wilt are often necessary tor your success. It is this feature of mutual depend- 
even tor purposes of self-culture that is the one hopeful characteristic of 
“ life. 


It » wise to avoid, while in college, aa exaggerated sense of value of University 
honours. They have their place in college mb, bat can never be a substitute tor 
too acquisition of social virtues which are so necessary in the outer life of the world. 
It is wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours :-^They 
give us a fixed aim, towards which we direct our efforts. They stimulate us by the 
Jove of honourable distinction. They supply the lending strings which we need. 
But still in reading for honoors, every one should understand that toe value of them, 
toe love of them, may be carried too tor. They do not make m what we are, they 
m but a stamp of wnat we are, which may sometimes be wrongly imposed. 
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In your progress through the period of your ooUege life yon will, I am sore, 
develop the quality of ready sympathy, of mating friends and living their lives. 
If yon take it a pleasant habit, yon may retain it after the period of youth is 
passed. You will likewise employ your four years in college in acquiring a facility 
for assimilating new ideas. This is a great privilege of youth which you must learn 
to oarry beyond the period of college life. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jayakar quoted the wise words of a Hindu seer, one of the 
composers of a Yedio hymn centuries old, wherein was enshrined, in words of 
immortal widttom, the ideal of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged in 
those days. “Meet together, talk together ; may your minds comprehend alike ; 
oommon be your action and achievement ; common be your thoughts and intentions, 
common the wishes of your hearts ; so there may be thorough union among yon. 1 * 
(Rig Yeda X 12, 191). 


The Punjab University Convocation 


In the course of his Convocation Address delivered to the students at the 
Punjab University Convocation hdld on the Xto December 1935, Hie Excellency 
the Governor said 

. tt A student of to-day has more confidence in himself and a greater sense of self- 
rospect. He has also a spirit of comradeship. Modern development of games is 
bringing into wider exercise his innate qualities of sportsmanship. 

“These seem to me to be some of the characteristics which are required to 
redeem the Punjab from the seotarian and communal influences which oloud its 
present and threaten its future. 

“I am often told when a communal .disturbance occurs that the Jjgnorant masses, 
and especially the hooligans, are entirely responsible. It may be and often iB the 
case that the goonda element start rioting and take active part in it. But I have 
always refused to accept the comfortable theory that the educated classes are 
immune from any responsibility. 

“On the contrary, communal disorder is merely the culmination of the sectarian 
strife and bickering in which men of education, who should know better, are mainly 
concerned. 

“In any case, education must be written down as failure in this province if the 
men it produces have not got character or courage to influence the masses against the 
movements and tendencies which every educated persons knows to be directly 
opposed to the welfare of - the province and its people.” 

Continuing His Excellency said that self-respect and self-eonfidenoe are powerful 
Qorreotives against communal suspicions and animosities. If the people of different 
creeds wish to live in harmony with each other they must have faith in themselves 
and in each other and it is because they temporarily lose this that bitterness and 
doubts arise. A stranger who did not know the Punjab and who depended for bis 
knowledge on the writings in the Press and general trend of the speeches at the 
present time would believe that eabh community was living in a water-tight com- 
partment and its chief object was to do harm to others. He would evisage a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service, a condition 
of warfare in which one oommunity was desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
viotory over others. A little enquiry would, however, reveal a different state of 
affairs. 

Oonoluding, His Excellency said that greater faith and charity are needed and a 
university man cau help to supply these by maintaining his own self-respect and by 
practising and preaching confidence in others which he learnt daring his student 
days. Again, he can jnaotise in after life the lessons of comradeship whiou he has 
Swat at the UnivewS fty. . , ■ _ . „ . 

The problem of eomfomtlUtin would oease to exist If the ordinary relations at 
life were governed by the same principles of sportsmanship as Infioenoe a great 
majority of students. Ait play is the first essential of spent and only too dte 
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* H "" i« tba rery segrtios .of to play. BaUeva me, the solution of OMI* 
mull disseasion lies in the hands of the educated p luses and not ot the minni " 
ffis laeettency analysed the present ednoation system and stressed the need for 
diverting ednoation in suitable stages into various channels tush as tsohnioal and 
vocational He pointed out the diflerenoe between the last and the Waet in the 
nutter of opportuaittes to young non. 

While in the West, he said, there were many roads along which the youth oonld 
travel, if not to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and successful career, 
in the East the outlook was so oiieomsoribed that hundreds of boys prooeed to 
University career because there was nothing else to do. 

The staff was there all right, but a good deal of it. was being subjected to unsuit- 
able processes and passed through a machine "which produces it is true quite a 
fair article, but not the best of -which the raw material is oapable. This is a great 
defeot of oar educational system. 


The Osnasia University Convocation 


The following is tho text of the address delivered by Hr. A. ff. Mackenzie. Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor at the Osmanis University Convocation held at Hyderabad in 1935 

Your Excellency. Mr. Vioe-Chanoellor and Members of Convocation : 

Of all audiences in the world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the most courteous and considerate. I have heard the convocation address of a 
University described as that species of discourse which proceeds with heavy tread 
from platitude to beatitude ; and, more unkindly, as one of the acutest forms of 
torture that the wit of mau has devised. Yet successive generations of teachers and 
students have borne this trial with a patience and forbearance which have won my 
unfeigned admiration. I, therefore, as one who for nearly 30 years has suffered 
with them, vowed that if ever I stood in the position which 1 now occupy my 
address would have at least one virtue, that it would be as brief as possible, ft 
will, I can claim, have also another which in all forms of expression, whether 
through speech, writing or art of any kind, is tho one essential which can justify it— 
the virtue of sincerity. 

Let me now at once, true to my promise, proceed without any preamble to my 
theme. It is this : What does the Osmania University stand for ? In the words of 
the Memorandum which Sir Akbar Hydari submitted to His Exalted Highness in 
1917, “We require a new University free from the evils inherent in the present 
system and calculated to undo its deplorable effects. 11 His Exalted Highness, whose 
solioitude for the prosperity and well-being of his subjects has been continuously 
expressed in his earnest interest in the advancement of education in his Dominions, 
was graciously pleased to approve of the views set forth in this Memorandum and 
in the Royal Charter, which established the University and linked his name with it 
for all time, affirmed that his purpose as Founder was "to remove the defects 
oreated by the present system of education.” 

What are these defects ? An answer will be found in the first five of the 
thirteen volumes which contain the report of the Calcutta University Commission.' 
But it is a strain on busy men to read these bulky tomes. Even the later substan- 
tial though less ponderous reports of the Hartog Committee, the Lindsay Commission 
end the Punjab University Enquiry Committee oau appeal only to educationists sod 
members of the leisured olasses. In less prolix from their substance is contained fat 
the convocation addresses which have in recent years been annually delivered up and 
down India at 18 Universities. They have all struck the same note— a pathetic waiL 
I myself was guilty reoently of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I shall not quote from these depressing pronouncements. For my present purpose 
I content myself by summing them all up in two blistering extracts, one from the 
autobiography of a grand old man, Sir Prafulla Chandra Rav.the well-known 
Bengali Chemist ; the other from the editorial oolumns of an Indian-edited daily 
lewspsper. 
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This is what 8ir P, 0. Bay says la s stooid of his Hie and experiences i dedicated 
to the youth of India 

•It is necessary that tho attention of tho country should be dearly drawn to the 
odossal waste of energy and natural intelligence which we have allowed in the pest 

by our scheme of university education ..The two Universities of Calcutta and 

madras have beocxne two huge factories for mass production of graduates .This 

inordinate insane erase— almost a mania— for securing a degree has been working 
infinite mischief ; it has become almost a canker eating into the very vitals of 
intellectual life and progress. A serious drawback incidental to, and, I am afraid, 
almost inseparable from the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uni- 
versity training is that the young man thus turned oat betrays, as a rule, lament- 
able lack of initiative, resourcefulness and pluck when he is thrown upon the world 
and has to fight his way through it. While there js a gain in quantity, there is a 

corresponding deterioration in quality. Tho average graduate knows little and 

oases to know less beyond the irreducible minimum required for passing the 
examination, 11 

Now listen to the thunder of the Indian nationalist press s— 

•A young man undergoes the ordeal of a university course because some inscrat- 
ble ruler has decreed that he he may not obtain a salaried post without it gets rid 
in the examination room of what he has had crammed into him in the lecture room, 
takes his degree, enters, it he is lucky, some profession, thinks no more of any study, 
onltivates no hobby, and, when the time of retirement oomes, quickly collapses and 
dies, having nothing else to live for." 

Who can say that on the whole these are overdown pictures ? Bat let as be done 
with wailing. Let us admit the defects. Oar purpose in the Osmania University is to 
remove them. 

The first mark which should distinguish the University man from other educated 
men is that he must do his own thinking. He must have developed the mental habit 
of probing into oatohwords and fine phrases and of testing opinions before he 
accepts them from the editorial columns of the press or from the assertions of 
others. In a' word he must be mentally alive. University education is not simply 
making available to students the knowledge that has been accumulated by past ages. 
The world can do without learned men. Bat it cannot do withont wise men. 
Wisdom is born of learning and understanding. The root oauae of the defects of 
university education in India is that students fail to understand what they 
learn. They accumulate knowledge ; but this , knowledge does not hecomB active 
thought. It is something passive— dead, inert; matter, tied up in parcels of notes 
which are pitched into students’ minds as if they were baskets to be filled. This is 
the only method -of imparting knowledge that oan be adopted for the majority of 
Indian students when they sore taught through the medium of a foreign language 
whose intricacies prevent them from using it as a vehicle of thought The student 
is oompalled for examination purposes to memorise what he fails to understand. 

It is unnatural that instruction should be imparted through a language which is 
neither that of the teachers nor of the taught. Ideas are distorted, originality of 
thought is hampered and energy and time are wasted. These were the reasons that 
led to the adoption of Uruu as the medium of instruction in the Osmania 
University. . . 

I must confess that before I came to Hyderabad, I was one of those educationists 
who while whole-heartedly agreeing in theory that instruction should be 
through the medium of the Indian languages doubted whether in practice this was 
possible anywhere above the high school stage. My experience at the Osmania 
Univers'ty aas completely banished my doubts. In order to satisfy mysolf in the 
matter I have broken with tradition and have trespassed into class-rooms, where I 
have listened to lectures on a variety of subjects. I here acknowledge the good mil 
with which teachers and students have weloomed me. I am grateful to them for 
the pleasure and profit which I have derived from my visitations. I was satisfied 
from personal investigation that all students at the Osmania University cau read* 
write and speak Urdu with ease and correctness and with much more facility than 
students elsewhere cm, use English. I found also that students whose mother 
tongue is not Urdu, even those who are studying in Scienoe olasses, in which Urdu 
phraseology mtebfc’be expooted to present some difficulty, were attaining a mgfi 
standard of sedtioveiaeSf it judged by their place in university Jl8 .t 

_T—-. i .v i:-.— *£ „ .ii ti. TTmrArtntf 
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in general we much more resoonsive to the leotorero, more mmUllr 
alive and more interested in the tvork in hand than students in the olass- 
rooms of Northern India where English is the medium of instruction. Thus 
I have verified from knowledge gained at first hand what the advboates of 
instruction through the medium of the Indian languages have urged, that 
free interaction between the minds of teachers and students is possible only where 
the vehicle of thought is a language with whioh both are thoroughly familiar. 'What 
impressed me particularly was the flexibility of Urdu. I have seen adv&noed instruc- 
tion being oarried on in a variety of subjects through the medium of Urdu. It was 
dear that Urdu was capable of being used by both teachers aud students as a medium 
for the expression of ideas in any subject, literary or scientific. There oan be no 
doubt therefore that the language policy adopted oy the Osmania University is a 
success if measured by its main purpose, which is to set thought free iu the class- 
rooms from the cramping and siting effects of instruction through the medium of 
En gli sh. That there are difficulties in the way of the adoption of Urdu as the medium 
of instruction at the University stage must be admitted. One is the possible deter- 
ioration in English. At the Osmania University we are therefore improving the teach- 
ing of English by strengthening the English staff, by adopting tutorial methods of 
teaching and by encouraging students by means of debates and other informal methods 
to acquire •facility in using English. A further difficulty is the production of text- 
books to meet the needs of all departments of study. We have great hopes that 
these needs will be folly met as a result of the reorganisation of the Translation 
Bureau that has recently been undertaken. 

There are other conditions essential for the building up of an ideal University. 
The first of these is a careful selection of students- But whatever limitations are 
imposed should be only Booh as oan be justified ou educational grounds. In every 
institution there must be a limit to the uumber that oan be efficiently taught with 
the human agency and material facilities available for instruction. The essence of 
true university life is to be found in human oontaots. Its value is in the training 
whioh students receive from the personal influence of the staff and through activities 
in university societies, in the hostels and on the playing fields. The University 
must therefore not be so crowded that the creation of a nealtliy and active intellec- 
tual and communal life is impossible. Another limitation must be imposed by the 
qualifications of students. The Osmania University is not intended to he a factory 
for the mass production of mediocrities. It is a centre for training the best intellects 
of the Dominions to exercise intelligence and original thought in the interests of the 
State. We must therefore see to It that our resources are not wasted on material 
which is not responsive to university training. But, provided the admission test is 
stringent enough to exolude the unfit and staff and acoomodation aije sufficient to 
ensure individual contacts and efficient teaching, admissions to the University should 
not bo restricted by arbitrary rules. 

We must however, remember that the procoss of elimination involves an 
obligation. Many students who are not qualified by literary or scientific attainments 
for admission to the University yet possess other aptitudes, of a no less valuable 
kind, which, if developed by a suitable system of education, will equip them for 
occupying positions of leadership in the industrial, commercial and agricultural life 
of the country. At present our schools and colleges are all cast in one mould 
giving a literary education whioh can lead only to more literary education. Our 
whole system should therefore be overhauled in order to provide for all students 
full opportunities to enable them to make the best of the gifts with which Nature 
has endowed them. Boys who combine manual skill and physioal fitness with 
courage, initiative and Belf-reliance are as useful to the State as those who have 
literary gifts. Our educational system is seriously defective because it fails to 

{ provide for such students training which will help them to make the most of their 
ives as citizens of the future. The problem of reorganisation is not an easy one. 
Variety of training is expensive and is more difficult than mass production according 
to a uniform pattern. But the Government of His Exalted Highness havoAeriously 
taken np the question of reconstructing the system of secondary education. Here as 
elsewhere in India the conclusion has been reaohed that it is impossible to reform 
the system of University education in isolation from the previous conditions whioh 
determine its foundations. . , m . _ 

The diversion to industrial, commercial and other practical pursuits of those who 
are not qualified for higher literary and scientific stndies will not mean, as I have 
already emphasised, restriction of university ednoation to a select few. That there 
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will to in time materiel in the State to fill adequately eren the epeatau 

b uildin gs ri sing at Adikmet I have not the least doubt It is my considered opinion, 
toirtl on in timate first han d knowledge, that there ia no better hnman material m 
all India than in the young men of this State* I say this not to pleaae a Hyd eraba d 
audience but beoanae it ia the most encouraging of the many pleasant diaoorames 
which I have made ainoe I came here. ... . . . , . m 

In its physical conditions also the University is fortunate. A knowledge of these 
is confined at present to professors and students. The oibsen of Hyderabad, 
accustomed 'to concrete road surfaces, hesitates to take the somewhat rough journey 
to Artihne* But the visit is well worth the risk. The University, site of over 1500 
acres is an ideal one, in fine open country occupying a command ing powtation ata 
height of 1726 feet above sea level. The late Professor Sir ; Patrick Geddas, tbs 
well-known town-planning expert, who chose the site, said that it was lor university 
purposes unsurpassed in his experience. The building scheme provides for the 
erection of fiostek Senate Hall, Arts CoUege, separate blocks for the Departments 
of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, education and Engineering a Women a College, 
Students' Union, Stadium,, Gymnasium and Library. Ultimately we hope to make 
provision also for Agriculture, forestry and Medicine. In boldness of conoeptioa 
vision, architectural and academic, the scheme fires the imagination ; it provides 
facilities for the training of mind and body unequalled m India and, I behove, 
unsurpassed in any country in the world. , lt _ , 

1 have often sat alone on a rock at Adikmet and pictured the Umversity city as 
I hope it will be in the years to come. But 

“When I dipt into the future, far as 

human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be, 

my mind also went back 2000 yearB to another city set on a bill, the imperial city 
of Rome. Why was it, I asked myself, that the inhabitants of that small citv became 
m great and irresistible V Wealth, power and dominion were theirs. But I reflected 
how these were the results not the causes of their greatness. Men, not stones or 
walls, make a city great. What made the Romans masters of the world was not the 
material splendour of their city but the mon they were. Tiue greatness of any 
community is not a matter of size or possessions. It lies in the quality of its men 
and women ; in their devotion to these and in the persistent efforts which they nuke 
to realise them. If the life of the people is keen, purposeful and public-spirited, 
the community is great however small it may seem to be hut if it is selfish, lazy 
and thoughtless, it is rotten at the core whatever its outward show may be. This 
is the tragic lesson of Home- a race of heroes brought to rum and degradation by 
idleness aid self-indulgence which sapped tlieir manhood, obliterated their sense of 
duty and robbed them of tlieir self-respect. 

“What kind of city do you think endures ?” asks Whitman, and in his 
hewn verse, goes on to answer : 

“The pb.ee where a great city stands is not the place of stretch'd wharves, 
docks, manufactures, deposits of produce merely *, 

“Bor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or shops selling goods from 
the rest of the earth 

“Bor the place of the most numerous population. 

“A great city is that which has the greatest men and women ; 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the world." 

“Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the oommon words and deeds, 

“There the great city stands.” 

Thus the poet tells us what history teaches, that the greatness of a^ city is in 
the duality of its inhabitants, lt is therefore vital for us to consider what should 
be the nature of the training which we are to give to the citisene of Osmama. 
What should be the distinctive features of this training ? I need hardly emphasise 
again that the purpose of a University on its intellectual side » to impart culture ; 
that culture is W simply knowledge but is activity <* miud ; that knowledge .becomes 


rough- 


active 


thought 

B, 
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only when it is tested, put to use and related to the stream of 
"feelings and desires that form our life ; and that therefore tne 
v ** — ^ minds of students active, alert and 
of mass lectures should be reduced, 


w* teachers is how to keep the 
[ve to stimulus. It follows that number 
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that tutorial teaching in seminar classes should ho a feature of the work in all 
dep artme nts of study and that diotated notes should be abolished. These changes in 
tombing methods will involve more strenuous and exacting work from the staff. 
Fortunately we have at the Osmania University a body of teachers who are not 
only as highly qualified, taken as a whole, as the teachers at any University in India, 
but alas have to a degree unsurpassed anywhere youth, energy and earnest devotion 
to the highest ideals of their profession. I owe them a debt which I cannot 
adequately repay. I came amongst them a stranger and I have experienced from 
them kindness and co-operation revealed in a spirit of loyalty which more than 
anything else makes me en optimist regarding the future of the University. 

But the intellectual life of the University is not the only feature whioh it most 
be our ambition to devolop. It is possible to lay too much stress on olass 
room work. I have, indeed, oonsiderabie sympathy with the oynio who said 
that the only education that was of value to him in later life was what 
remained after he had forgotten what he had been taught at the University. 
When the time comes for us to leave our work, whatever it may be, to 
younger men, I think what will give us most happiness iu retrospect will not be 
the knowledge we have accumulated, the success of our schemes, our victories in 
the strife of official or -business life, or even the honours we have gained, but the 
memories of the friendships which we have made. Youth, the age of zest and 
ge nerous enthusiasms, is the time when students can receive from University life 
me great gift of companionship. The friendships into which the eompanionsbip. 
of youth blossoms are lasting because they grow not from a common interest of 
pleasure only but of work done and of a life lived together with a purpose. Its 
essence is the delight of sharing common tasks and aspirations. In such unselfish 
comradeship lies the hope of a saner and cleaner social ideal in the wider oommunity 
into which students enter when they leave the University. 


One of the means by whioh the oomradeship of university days oan be 
strengthened through the sense of work done with a common purpose is the 
Graduates' Association. The Association can exeroise a healthy innuenoe on the 
University by the enoonragement which it gives to devolepments that promise to 
bring about better work or a fuller life in the University. But the chief value of 
the Association will be in the extent to whioh it can influence the life of the 
oommunity by standing forth as witness to the principles of right and truth whioh 
the University aims at contributing towards the formation of that common social 
purpose that we call public opinion. The greatest hope of the State is in these 
■King men and in the spirit in whioh by their efforts, failures, disappointments and 
efforts still renewed with passionate determination, they press on the work of 
building the ideal oommunity lor which we long. 

The University must send them forth with the oheerful spirit of happy , warriors, 
not as men prematurely old. Our University life must therefore keep students young. 
Soon enough they will nave to face anxieties and carry burdens that will make them 
dull and grave. Their university days should be a time of happiness and cheerfulness 
when they find joy in the health of body that makes mere Jiving a delight Thus 
exercise and games are as necessary to them as meat and drink. These have also a 
moral value. All of us are born with an impulse to conflict If this instinot does 
not find an outlet in games it will break out in disputes, quarrels, or useless violence 
of feelings, thought or action. Other healthy means for giving a safe outlet to 
man’s contentious instincts are in Union debates and a University Training Oorps, 
whioh we should, as Nawab Mahdi Yar Jong advocated last year, establish as soon 


All thaas activities will, we hope, help to develop at the University discipline of 
too right k in d. That ominous word grates on students' ears. But I want them to 
think of discipline not as external restraint or even as internal grafts j not an some- 
thin* negative and passive bat ns something ponttive and active. Discipline of the 
tin kind reveala itself in free activity of the body and mind, in keen interests of 
many kinds, in the desire for knowledge and the power to use it, fat the delight of 
aebtovemanL in comradeship and mutual helpfulness. It naad not bo imposed from 
without bat should come from within as the outcome of the growing social purpose of 
nor eatpo n ds Ufa. Tbs aaaanoe of discipline of this kind is the spirit of serrioe, that 
dona nsFlat an lisa only for ourselves and our own pleasures but makes us keen to 
gtvs rather Oan to jet ; the seutt, that builds np traditions whioh will help to gho 
as beat of Bis to thoaa u^ho mIIow ns* 
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This is mj dream of the Osmania University, a community visibly living ideals of 
wort, comradeship, health and willing servioe. We most always remember also what 
its name connotes, that it is the personal foundation of His Exalted Highness Mir 
Osman Ali Khan, established by him in order to secure the prosperity and well- 
being of his selects. Let ns, therefore, each one of us by strenuous work and by 
devoted loyalty to the ruler make it a worthy expression of his gracious concern for 
the wealfare of his people. We may not in our time see it perfect and entire as the 
city of car dreams. But what matters more than the outward attainment of sucoess 
is the spirit that strives to achieve it. Of our ideal university city are true the 
words spoken manv vears ago by one of the wisest of men concerning the ideal city 
that he planned. When asked whether there could be such a city existing anywhere 
on earth, his answer was : Whether there is now or ever will be such an one com- 
plete on earth matters not to him who desires to see it, for he will live his life ac- 
cording to its laws and no other.” 

My final word is to express on behalf of all friends of the University our geod 
wishes to you the graduates of to-day. Our earnest wish is that you will carry with 
you to the larger world outside the ideals of the University, becoming wherever life 
may lead you centres of active and unselfish service. These ideals, what we wish you 
to be, matter more to you iu life than cleverness, popularity or power. They are life 
itself. For life is not merely the daily round of eating and sleeping, as some see it 
who : 

“Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled iu the dust, 

Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing ; and tlion they die— 

Peisli 1 and no one asks 
Who or what they have been,” 

“Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood, 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart— 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. lie most lives 
W r ho thinks most, feds the noblest, acts the best.” 


He All lidfa E&KaHoaal Conference 

Ebfenkh Session — Nagpur — 97th. to 90th* December 1039 

Die eleventh session of the AIMndia Educational Conference opened at Nagpur on 
the 27th. December less. It was inaugurated by the Right Hon'ble V. g. Srtmv* an 
Sautn, who, owing to ill-health, could not make a speech on the oooasion. About 680 
delegates from various parts of India attended the Conference. The following is from 
the speech of Hr. M. B. Niyogi , M.A. L.L.M., chairman, Reception Committee - 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee it is my pleasant duty to accord you a 
most cordial welcome at the inception of the laboure for whioh you have oome from 
far and near and gathered here to-day. 
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As a result of the drift there is immense waste of effort and talent. We may well 
follow the lead given by other countries who had, after the Great War, to readjust 
their education to their respective ideals. I would particularly recommend the exam- 

? >le of Japan an oriental country whioh was placed in an exactly the same position as 
ndia was. In 1863 the great emperor Meiji announced “Seek knowledge widely from 
the world and determine affairs of the state according to general opinion.” in 1026 
when His Majesty Hirohito succeeded to the throne he issued a revised ediot In these 
terms “Refrain from variety and imitation and strive for solid character and 
ofiginalitv. The examples of Japan oan well be oopied by the other Asiatic oountries 
particularly India. Life in India emerged from its medieval inertness and has, during 
the last 50 years, become respective as well as responsive to the stimulating ourrents 
of modern life and is now seeking an oatlet in creative expression We have sought not 
only knowledge but goods from the world and are now going to determine our affairs 
of state according to public opinion. The next step in our educational movement is 
to organise our edaoational system in sach a way that the rising generation may not 
only cease to be mere “consumers” but also become “producers” in the realms of 
intellectual, aesthetic and utilitarian achievements. 

1 have no doubt that the ministers on whom will devolve the task of directing 
education under the new constitution will announce their polioy. In my own provinoo 
I am proud to say that the Department of Education has been progressive. It has 
already gone a long way in introducing the vernacular medium in the secondary 
schools and in formulating its curriculum even in the Primary Sohools, in sooh a 
way as to give a distinct vocational and teohnioal bias to the pnpils in their early age. 
The cardinal problem of how to divert the course of education into practical ana aae* 
»ful channels so as to give the rising generation a real training in the art of life will 
demand solution in the near future. 

We are singularly fortuuato ih having secured the leadership of suoh an eminent 
educationist as Mr. Shyama Prasad Mokfierjee. He presents the rsre instance of trans* 
mission of virtues from sire to son. He has faithfully followed in the footsteps of his 
great father, Bir Ashutosh Mukherjee, whose life-long services in the cause of edu- 
cation have placed the country Under an eternal debt of grstitnde. It it rightly said 
that a sound head, honest heart and an humble spirit are the three beat guides through 
time and to eternity. * 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. 8ky*ma Pratad Mukk*rj*a % floe* 
Chancellor, Calcutta University said : — 

. “Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admissions to Universftte 
either oirectly or indirectly, mainly with a view! to alleviating the Innrsosiagli 
distressful problem of unemployment White, as I have said, it is the duty of the 
State and people to explore new aveneus which could absorb our trained young ate, 
I must affirm that it is a retrograde measure to seek to solve the problem by rntatag 
the number of educated ma n. 

* Let us not follow the path of destruction to assy of aonaaa until tbs materials 
for reconstruction and expansion are generously made available to us. No far* 
ranching reforms, aimed at increased facilities for adoration, whioh will bo varied 
in character, will ever be lamar miadil aaSSagfli inra 

the Stela The Central Oo^fSnnsnt reoontiy&iSribgted toSe provinces % crore of rtp aa a 
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for ratal reran sbruotta. lor tint It hao earned Iha gratitude of the people of India. 
Iho am Government has tat taaaniatad a Central Advisory Board of Education 
for India ; it rightly regards oflnoanon not merely as a provincial ooaoara bat alto 
aa a national problem ofeapreme imortaaoa. Lot na pat forward a united demand 
tint Government ahonld aat apart A leant a orora of rapaoa annually for several 
yaara in auoooaaion for distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 
thameelvec may rails, to be spent for the improvement of primary and secondary 
adoration, principally the Jattar in relation to the problem of unemployment. 

Continuing Mr. Hookeriee said, *Ih India, education has reoently been reoetving 
does attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools of thought, ana 
we ere confronted to-day with a long catalogue of oritioiama, suggestions for reform 
and reconstruction, swept bewildering in character. This situation is capable of 
logloal explanation. Valuable ae adoration is at all times in the history of every 
wilised nation, to ua, fidiana, it is of paramount importance at the present 
jnnoture. Differences there exist aa to the means which should be adopted for the 
realisation of India's political righto, but there is complete unauimity of opinion 
that no real and permanent advancement is possible unless education of the right 
type spreads far and wide till it estorates the teeming millions of this vast sub- 
continent I believe it is this aspect of our future national growth that has inspired 
many, though not aQ, of the recent reports and utterances on education. 

One of the criticisms with which we have grown familiar is that education in 
India has been a oomplete failure. I have no desire to under-estimate the evils 
inherent in the present system, bat I .believe there has sometimes been a definite 
tendency to overstate the rase. It would be idle for us to ignore the fact that but 
for the education which we and our forefathers have reoeived, we could not have 
made the progress achieved by us in different fields of thought and activity. There 
ran be no question that Western education has brought us into closer contact with 
the oulture and civilisation of progressive countries other than ours. There can be 
no question that it has laid the foundations of an Indian nationhood : it has helped 
to awaken our * national consciousness, to broaden our intellectual horizon ana to 
kindle in ns dreams of a better and a mightier IndiA which we all long to see 
realised. It has taught us self-respect and has inspired us with a sense of equality 
and fearlessness prompting us to stand up as men, demanding justice and fairplay. 
We need not feel unduly nervoue if it has helped to disturb the placid contentment 
of our people or if it hai shaken aooepted beliefs and dogmas, for it is only 
through such unsottiement that the right path of future reconstruction o&n be 
diaoovered. 


*1 am not suggesting for a moment that everything that our educational system 
has to offer is good, or that all products of Western education are animated by the 
spirit of service, culture and patriotism. This system has undoubtedly its weak 
points and a change in its outlook and objective is imperative. But let us not mini- 
mise much lees forgot the great contributions it has made. 

•One of its gravest defects is to be traced to historical reasons. The growth 
of Universities in India marked a definite stage in the progress of Indian eduoation. 
But University adoration was introduced primarily for running the administration of 
a bureanoratio Government Government stood in need of central organisations which 
oonM test the capacity of the students, educated in schools and colleges, on the 
baeis of publio examinations and the Universities were brought into existence. They 
were not meant at the first stage to bo seats of culture and learning, nor were the/ 
Intended to foster higher teaching and research or to train leaders of a democratic 
community. 

•More than seventy-five years have come and gone : universities have undergone 
vital bhangra and do not to-day exist only for conducting examinations. They neve 
adopted other ideate more appropriate to their true functions and are trying to 
discharge their obligations with varying degrees of snooess and efficiency. But s 
maohine4ike spirit etili persists and oontinnra to deprive theee institutions of their 
fall ehare of lire, faith and vigour without whioh they oonnot contribute to national 
wsaltii and welfare. 

"Milk was deliberately obooan aa tha medium of instruction and wcaminstion 
to tbaupienMe Mglaotof the vacaaonlar langoagaa. Indicenou institutions soffarad 
daoay aad oileted nasal? m shadows of • by-gone paat It was apparently thought 
that a aoir raoo of Mil wmH gadaafly grow op who would Moome lnfiuaooed 
by the oaNart aad eMMfaa afttair idara, and oat of feaitegs of loyally and 
dgmtttoda wool bo tha otnofMt ohaaipigat of British interacts hi India. I aasd not 
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enter into «2ie details of this aspect of the history of ! Indian education. That onr 
vernaoalan should be developed and given their . rightful place in any scheme of 
national education is now widely recog n ised. We cannot at the same time forget 
that our economic and political pragma and cultural advance are oloaely bound up 
with Western science and literature through the medium of Western languages, 
specially BngHsh. A reconciliation between these two points of view is pqpsible and 
must be found for the sake of our future national growth. 

•There is another matter which deserves notion. Primary education was neglected 
until recently and that in a manner whioh gave rise to widespread resentment It 
was thought at one stage that higher education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education among the messes. This 
hope has not materialised to any satisfactory extent It is now recognised that the 
spread of free and compulsory elementary education is one of the pressing needs 
of the day and. in many provinces, ways and means are being discussed for giving 
effect to this idea.” 

•Lack of funds is usually advanced as the reason lor the delay in fulfilling this 
sacred obligation whioh ream on Government But we refuse to believe that money 
oanot be found if there is a will to find it I voioe your united demand when I say 
that there should be no further delay on the part of Government to remove this 
stigma which has attached itself to its administration, namely, that after more than 
150 years of British rule in India only about 9 per oent of her people enjoy the bene- 
fits of literacy. 

tt I would here refer to one line of criticism whioh is often adopted in certain 
quarters. It is said that we should spend more on primary education by depriving 
other branches of education of the financial assistance derived from the State. The 
question is whether we are spending such colossal sums on secondary and higher 
education that they will without loss of efficiency permit of reduction. The answer here 
is definitely in the negative. State-help for education in India is meagre compared 
with that m other progressive countries. It is also out of proportion to the contribu- 
tions made by private non-official agencies in India. We should deprecate any attempt 
to create a division among the different branches of education. 

tt lf we are to advance as a nation, we must meet the legitimate demands of all 
stages, for it is only thus that we may hope to build a complete edifice, a temple of 
learning with a foundation deep rooted! a base broad and strong, and a crown of glory 
reflecting India’s highest culture and civilization. 

•Another defect whioh has reoeived its due share of criticism in recent times is 
the disproportionate attention paid to literary education. It is now reoognised that 
our students must be given ample opportunities for following varied lines of study, 
theoretical and practical, devised in accordance with our needs and resources. One of 
the problems now engaging the attention of educational authorities, offioial and non- 
official, is the establishment of institutions which may provide for training in diverse 
branches of practical skill and knowledge. This reform is urgently called for in ordei 
to meet the question of middle-class unemployment It will, however, be a mistake to 
take an exclusive view of vocational or technical education. 

•We must devise means of shaping our policy in such a way as not to neglect the 
sup reme value of a sound liberal education and for the spread of technical knowledge. 
While emphasis may be laid on one or the other in accordance with the aptitudes 
and requirements of different classes of students we must not encourage one aspect 
to the detriment of any other. 

•It is important for us to bear in mind that a mere supply of trained youths, 
qualified in various scientific or technical pursuits, will not solve the question of un- 
employment Opportunities must be created for absorbing the services of such young 
men, who must also be encouraged to take to trade, commerce and industry. There 
must be a closer association between the State and thy educational authorities on the 
one hand, and representatives of capitalists of trade, industry and commerce on the 
other. The 8tato most also pursue a policy of a Surer and more equitable economic 
distribution and strive for the utilisation of India’s vast natural resources in the in- 
terests of the people of this laud. Neither can oar aspirations he ever satisfied unless 
we succeed in breaking through the barriers which at present restrict oar entrance 
to certain careers, suoh as the army and the navy, whioh absorb not a small percentage 
of the youths of other civilised countries. # f _ . , _ 

•Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admission to Umvarsftian either 
directly or indirectly, mainly with a view to stievitfcing the increariimly distressful 
problem of unemployment Educational institutions must not regard themselves as 
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faotoriea for the production of clerks tad subordinate officers but they have also to 
supply the oountrjr with the leadership sod skill in different bra&ehes at activity, 
soonomio, commercial end industrial ; municipal, provincial end national. India stands 
in urgent need at University men, animated with the Ideals of service, imagination, 
coarse, catholicity of ontlooi and reailienoe of nature. 

■There can be no question of redacting the existing educational facilities on the 
plea that re-orientation of education is vitally necessary. We do not believe that the 
present numtgBr of sohools and oollegea is too large lor. the requirements of the 
country. Those who urge their, reduction on the ground that the education 
imparted tty them is defective, must, in the first instance, secure the foundation of a 
sufficient number of institutions where the right type of training will be provided for 
the children of the soil. The schools and colleges of to-day may be enabled to adapt* 
themselves gradually to the altered demands or the educational reformers. The situ- 
ation becomes extremely dangerous when a reduction in their number is advocated 
on the plea of educational reform. Let us not follow the path of destruction so easy 
of access until the materials for reconstruction and expansion are generously made 
available to us. 

■Let me turn for a moment to the intricate problem of education of girls. One of 
the noteworthy features in recent times has been the rapid growth of female eduoa- 
cation. Our responsibility in this Bphere becomes all the greater because it is left mostly 
to us, men,, to disoover the best methods of educating the future mothers of our race. 
We must, not perpetuate the blunder of training them nnder the same system as 
governs the education of our boys. In these days of female emancipation I do not 
urge that women should not be treated with equality, but it must be recognised that 
however insistent their demand for equal treatment may be there are certain differ- 
ences which oannot with any effort be obliterated. Our ideals should be, generally 
speaking, to give our women an education, which will make them the main spring of 
spiritual force in oar society. 

They mast be rendered fully qualified for discharging those sacred obligations 
which constitute the hermitage of Indian womanhood. From them will radiate the 
great virtues of strength, of purity and devotion, of truth, joy and beauty, of patience 
under suffering, reminiscent of the glorious past of India, which will constitute an 
irresistible force in the future development of our mind and character. From this 
it does not follow that we should discourage women who may enjoy speoial aptitudes 
from followisg particular branohes of knowledge or professions, now mostly the pre- 
rogative of men. It is, however, essential for us to remember that if our society is 
to be held together ana not be broken to pieces, Indian women must be so educated 
as to enable them to take their rightful place in family and social life, peculiar to the 
traditions of this oountry, which with the suitable improvements must m their funda- 
mental features be worthily maintained in future. 

In conclusion be said 

■Let ns all be true to our salt, and let us so strive and so act in the sight of all 
men that. if we fall, future generations might at all events love us and bless us as 
brave loyal souls that fought for the right. If we believe that culture is the essenoe 
of the best that man, toiling through the ages like tf an infant orying for the light 
whioh no language but a cry.*' has ielt and said and done ; if we believe that oul- 
ture is the summation and harmony of things as they should be ; that it is the 
divinely appointed principle of Evolution for ever dynamio, growing from more to 
more ; that it ministers, unites, elevates and saves ; if thus strong and radiant be our 
faith, it is still possible that we shall be able, to get the better of oommunalism. And 
we shall do so, if we resolve to honour men according to their quality and 
character regardless of the sect or oamp the/ oome from ana to stamp our mintmark 
on great thoughts and deeds as such, uninfluenced by the oolour and oreed of the 
thinker and doer, oommunalism, ohauism, cabalism are bat oaltaral nullities— from 
them oome only reakish growths and perverted performances. May we be endowed 
with strength and courage to regard ourselves, ho vever humble and unworthy, as 
soldiers in the Great War of liberation of Humanity, marching proudly for the 
Promised Land of the Swaraj of the intellect, the mental emancipation of man. 1 ’ 

> 1 ... 

Dm Mowing reeoktions Wn adopted by the Conference 

Hut this Oonferenee ia daCaMjr of opinion that geoondarj sohool education should 
bn divided into well dafinod stage, cempMe in thenaolvaa ; and should have arrange- 
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*^jfh!lb welcoming the moent praommeaeateOL tie tetsti Bond of Wm* 1 " 1 on 
this subject 

M Shis Conference diene tee ittentionof tee Oratral and Provincial Governments 
to tee nee* of safeguarding adequately the scope sad: extent of liberal education of the 
youte hr Biis oonntry under the proposed- reconstruction scheme 

<M This Conference disapprove# of the' proposals to have separate secondary sohooi 
and special examinations for reandtmeixt to the various subordinate services. 

fp) In order to* ensure that the neeenary expert advice may be available in the 
manor of vocational training and guidance, for the proposed diversified corneas In the 
secondary schools* this Gofamrenoe reeommenda that aeleoted Indians oloselr eonnected. 
with educational work in- this oonntry, and possessing high educational qnalifioationa be 
thread for additional training if necessary. 

0). In view of tee great urgency and hnportanoe of adult education in India, and 
the* necessity of co-ordinating the activities, of the different provinces and. States in 
this direction, it te resolved that a a All-India Adult Education League be formed un- 
dos the anspieea of All-India Federation of Educational Associations with headquarters 
In Calcutta or any other suitable centre and that a provisional Committee he constitu- 
ted with powers to co-opt,, and with the Beoretery of the section and the mover aa 
the joint conveners for drafting the rules and takum the necessary steps. 

The Conference appealed to the Government of India and the States and philanthro- 
pists for the immediate establishment of an Institute of Education and Psyohologioal 
Research on an All-India basis. It was opined that eduoation in all its stages should 
be an effort to teach inter-caste, inter oornnumal and inter-racial unity among the 
students and pupils, aad the Conference also appointed a Committee to investigate into 
the possibility of tiepfing a common language and soript for the country* 

Ifce Conference adooted a resolution favouring the idea of the celebration of Edu- 


1 he Conference adopted a resolution favouring the idea of the celebration of Edu- 
cation Week throughout the country with a view to acquainting the pubUo with the 
work and the needs of educational institutions. Another resolution passed at the Con- 
ference requested the Government to provide for a liberal supply of wireless sets to 
educational institutions. 

By another resolution the Conference wanted handicrafts to form an integral part 
of all education at the primary and secondary stages. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Eleventh Seuion— Calcutta— 1 9th. to Slat. December 1935 

In the presence of a large number of distinguished visitors and delegates from almost 
all parts of India, the eleventh session of the Indian Philosophical Congress commen- 
ced its sitting on the 19th. December 1935 at the 8enate Hall of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The Rev. Dr. A. G. Hogg , Principal of the Madras Christian College, presided. 

Welcome Address 

In welcoming the delegatee Dr. W. 8. Urquhart, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, recalled the fact teat ten years and more bad elapsed since this Congrras had 
its inception in this very city. *To some philosophy may seem to have fallen on 
evil days", observed Dr. Uiquhsrt, “and in this praotioal age to have become unpo- 
pular beoanae it is unpractical But it seams to me that we bam little reasm to be 
pmwimieBo, and that then is perhaps more need to-day of the philosopher than them 
ever has bean before. It is when things are in a state of flu that there is the 
greater need of the assertion of underlying principles. It la whan the harriers that 
divide the nations are breaking down in the sense that at leaat their reasonableness is 
being qqwtk mw l, that them is the greater necessity for discovering a new method 
of oo-openthm end a new basis tor uniftoathm. . .. 

®Sfc© relationship between the one and the many, which is supposed to be tte fun- 
damental philosophical problem, is not without its application to current politics in 

© 
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these 4m when the fete* of demoozuoy Is * matter of Aoubtfelneae sod Mu 
for dfoteteiship is m werid-wids tendeuey, Hoots world- wide peril. 

•And snob s tende n cy raises again the philosophies! questions of the bed 
authority sad ths possms freedom of the individual in relation to the rites of 
«tj. There osa he no ee o urity for the future of society without muoh sene fhfaddng 
on these contr ov ers ia l topics, sod in s Congress suoh ns this it asy perhaps he olsim- 
ed, without rtek of being osenesd of over-weaning seH-ooaftdaaee tost philosophers an 


•Bren tbs smoh d iscuss ed question of ths relation of voostiossl sad general 
tioa is ospsble of philosophies treatment, for is it not a question of how the 

mental oapaoitiss of human nature ere to be directed into special expression 

particular eoviranmsnt ? Bran the tragically serious question of unemployment it ul- 
timately one of the application of the idea of the concrete universal or of the princi- 
ple this the importance of every part of the whole must be recognised, and that all 
individnals must be granted their right to participate in the purpose of the whole. 

•The insistence upon the abstract universal in philosophy has its practical oountar- 
part in an attitude Indifference to the claims and opportunities of oertain sections 
of society, sad similarly it is possible that s re medy for the economic diseases might 
be suggested by the consideration of an age-long philosophical attitude” 

Opining Aodbsb 

la opening the Congress, Sir Manmathanath Afukherju Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking was not one profession alongside of others, neces- 
sitating as it did, some peonliar equipments and entailing some peculiar disciplines, 
out of the reach of all and sundry. On the contrary, it had a universality of appeal 
which made it out to be the most humanistic of all intellectual pursuits. “A philoso- 
pher is he.” said Sir Manmatha, “who is aooustomed by training and temperament to 
•see life steadily and see it whole. Bnt fallen as we are on evil days of speciali- 
sation, we have coma to lose this art— the art of taking a whole view of things and 
men.” 

Sir Manmatha paid a tribute to Dr. Hogg, the general President of the Congress. 
Dr. Hogg, he hoped, would bring to bear on the deliberations of this session of the 
Congress, the mellowed fruits of scholarship as well as piety. 

Proceeding, Sir Manmatha observed that they were painfully conscious of the fact 
that they were the unworthy legacies of the oultural inheritance of Bengal and they 
in deep humiliation offered their legacy to the distinguished assemblage along with the 
no less noteworthy contributions of contemporary Bengal. 

Oonoluding. Sir Manmatha said, “For the distracted world of to-day, the philoso- 
phers, particularly the orientals, have got an important contribution to make. The 
East may be a negligible partner in the Geographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not so, as we believe, on the spiritual side of it. The star has always 
riBen in the East and •eastern lights,” to nse the happy phrase of one of our leading 
thinkers, are being hailed from unexpected quarters. 

At representing the Western point of view, Dr. Tang has truly remarked : “It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more profound and a higher understand in g 
through Hfe.” Truly, in the East, philosophy has never served as an intelleotual pas- 
time merely, but always in its classical sense of a Way of Life— life being in ultimate 
analysis the only effective commentary upon the theory. 

Suoh an outlook upon life may not oommend itself to all. But it is there, as a 
giJeotpmchwinthe Uoj«Krand,»od greets ns across the perspective of centuries. 
Therein consists the individuality of Indian thought and cnlture ; and at this thought- 
exchange of the world it would be courting sheer bankruptcy if wq were to i ~ 
our own thought-ourrenoy in order to secure an international credit” 


In his presidential address the Rev. Dr. A . O. Hoag referred to the rightfol cite 
which society had upon the mstsahyriosUy-minded. In many of the TmiSm Univer- 
sities. he add, philosophy hnTSflen upon evil days. Her dsss-iooms were all but 
deserted, her professional exponents were few, and the public lip-homage still paid to 
her dM not prove its ainoerity7& soy notable degree, by sacrifices made for her 

fault 


sake. 

How; U soclsty.wM tmtiB g jMfas ophy so Bonnily, was it poi 
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possible that ths 
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tioM for concrete troth, the danger of too confidingly depending on the complete 
trustworthines s of oonoeptions whioh have proved their utility in their own 

proper sphere* 

•I do not urge for a moment that we should oonfine ourselves to this eritioism 
of ca teg o ries as onr sole vocation. The impulse to it has to spring oat of oar 
devotion to the pursuit of this. We shall necessarily be led into teohnioafkenei in which 
tike geoeral public can take no interest, and into} patient study, both sympathetic and 
ftitioaL of bygone systems of thought But let us never suow these speoisi studies 
to nader ns forgetful of our social function of exposing end opposing the false 
abstractions, preconceptions tad one sidedness to which the philosophically untrained 
mind of the general community is inevitably so prone. 
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4 flare ■ is nj oaH Setter radical Blinking of the moat atreunoua Had. Oar tint 
M y te te nria .a lar .more deep-probing effort than has yet been undertaken to 
w*® 81 **? 0 * A** sedal phenomena. We must reach a oomprehaoakm of the 
eooMaio and aodal ocmditkma from which they take their rise. 

•We must not let ourselves be blind to the fact that surrender of individual 
freedom to meet s great social need it itself a form of the exercise of freedom, 
dim we must not fear to recognise how mnoh of hallowneas there ia ia the kind of 
freedom that > demootaoy asonres in praotioe for the average man. We need to paofae 
and probe relentlessly expoaihg what ia unsound both in the new and in tha eld firms 
ofaopial ormM^hA generoualy acclaiming all that 4a true and fcaatthy. 16 do 
thto thoronmy and *ui! ia a toilsome and supremely difficult task, bat its faithful 
performance 1*, Iheltem a service which society has to-day «n absolute right to 
e^peot from the — 1 — — ! - j j •• 
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f The eeoond day's session of the Congress took place to-day. About an hour sad a 
toff was devoted to the discussion on the “'Future of Democracy.” The root of the 
time was spent in the delivery of the address by Prof ». G. Dande, President of Logio 
necttcn, and by Pandit Vidhuaekhar fiastri,; President of the Inman 

Prof. D. N. flttm mj tt y of the Daooa University, in the course of his qieeoh, said 
ttm Democracy menu nothing eke than the rule of the whole people ex nfua ff ng 
tibair aevenign wii far therr votes. There may be oecasioiuu naasaraea for 
dfatetorship when the safety of the State Is at stake. But, the most serious objection 
against Abaal ntism ia that it predocee a most demoralising effect upon tha Govern- 
ment. Freedom of thought, freedom of speech would he impossible in such a regime 

Prof. E. Junrvatkam of the Lucknow University, the second SymposUst, said that 
democracy ^ls not a mere form of Government it ia a type of state, an order of 
society and industrial condition as well as the moral and the spiritual principle. 
What it seeks to do is to reconcile the pffnoiple of equality with the fact of natural 
memiality. It attempts to bring into existence a social machinery which would 
make for the sunphmeat and expression of personality. The evils which we see in 
it aw net inevitable. They can be cured by the people themselves by proper 
education, reflection and experience. 

Prof. JF. IMuternaptye. of the Andhra University, the third Symposkat, said 
shat it is in democracy alone that Government is carried on the basis of dis- 
cussion,* conference, and consultation and these result in power being conferred 
only on those that probe their capacity to exercise it in the interest of all/ 

Prof. H. Bhattacharyya , of tee Asutosh College. Prof. P. G. Dutta of Monghyr, 
Prof. Indra Sen of Delhi, . Pro. R, N. Kanl of tee Allahabad Univemty,Prof. 
8aryyanararan 8arir3, Head bf the Department of Philowohy. Madras University, 
Professors N. a Kukherjee and N. B. Banerjee, Dr. D. M. Datta of Patna and Mr. 
Lownde took part in the disoussioo. 

Bov* Dfw A. Q* Hoag , General President of the Session, in winding up the 
diaooanen remarked that good government means self-government Itia to be 
Benoufely considered whether the voters who exercise their votes have any passion 
for acme noble end. Merely by giving every one the right of vote wifi not further 
the larger interest of humanity if the right to vote in a democratic Government ia not 
exorcised for tee realisation of soma noble cause. 

,Prof. VjMuthskafa 8a$trL President of the Section of Indian Philosophy read 
a very tettfsMng address. At tlie very outset Prof. 8astri entered a strong plea 
for co-opftation between orthodox Sanskrit scholarship. Such co-operation, he 
teonght, nug^it ba facilitated % using the Sanskrit language, side by side with the 
English as asmedium of discussion in the Indian Philosophy section of the Fhiloso- 
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no limit of tpaee end jSab?.r|sto is mot deer if the human aonl ii Absorbed in i\ 
or not Thet th* souThm rash a reach of thought And is capable of the sterna 
nntnre, seems to imply that she tpo is eternal The theory nukes heaven purely i 
transcendent existonce, having no touch with the mundane creation though it may be 
shapiip things from afcovej'Hnus dualism of spirit and nutter has nude Heaven i 
far .oflTdiatat event* whfefc can be raised when the touoh aad omination of mattei 
aonl to^gsa ^^b eadht Plato oondtlvee a basio psyche oondittoning the 

Pto£us?ooncepttln oLthe Divine Hypostasis, leads us through the successive 
ommgenoe of the oooorotsmhases of life from the one or the good. Plotinus exhorts 
us to revere our personalities as ‘temples of Bods', for in every individual persoc 
toe three divine principles are present. And under favourable circumstances, oui 
muds are irradiated by its effulgence. Plotinus sees the deliverance of man in the 
centripetal movements, where top psyche beoomes free from the touoh of mattei 
and divided life 4h& beoomes one wfto the one. 

Plotinus sees ta|h atott of eur realisation in the deliverance of the soul fron 
the reVoMqg etijiMbole of the universal soul and its installation in the motionless 
calm of the epP^noe and still better in the effulgent one. In thegrades oi 
Ascension Pf^t^^^eutione ecstasy as the highest state of exiBtenoe. He oalis i< 
tho' Banquet of wwods—tho life of absolute faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired bj 
the draughts of. toe blushful Hippoorene. The soul in so far as it tastes the transce- 
dont beatitude la kdtotingaishfid from it The Platonic inspiration was worked oui 
in its logical sequence in frntras. * 

Bergson breaks away from the Platonio tradition and sees the heavenly beatitude 
more in the creative flow of life than in anything transoedental or statioal Bergsoc 
w inspired by the oefttral principle of Christianity— resurrection and continuity ol 
life, And he gets ri§ of toe vexed mpestion of the sensible and the supersensiblt 
existences and discovers behind them mb ever flowing creative life. The ideal ant 
the real world are equally encompassed by it 

Bergson's vision dam not egtend oeyond the spiritual life ia its murthlj 
manifestation— for ttfedrid love in his conception work under an opposition. The 
need of a constant opposition to keep up the vigour of the creative urge lacks it 
the higher harmaiiyof life. Bergson oonld not transcend the dualism for that would 
be surrendering the secret to oreative evolution and expression. 

Bergson oould ascend to the dazzling height of the mystics, but he could not so< 
the value of the tifae-lessaaas of the mystical consciousness. He is attracted to th< 
mystical life beoaqbe it releasee and remforoos the original *elan vital" to intensive 
creation, because it allows him gnore living power to wiU to successfully overcome 
opposition tor greater and bettst creation. Bergson’s final vision therefore oannoi 
get beyond the creative appeal and the vital expression of spirit through creation. 

And he oould not see the perfect harmony residing in the heart of things. There 
is a finer rhythm in Hie than creative harmony. Creative harmony prevails when the 
initial effort naa been successful to mould, formulate and assimilate the obstructing 
element It is the play of the psym and the eros. It is the play of Praha am 
Kayea related in the Upaniahads. Hut the spiritual expression where it experience! 
no opposition, not even a self-imposed one, for- here is spiritual expression, rathoi 
than creation ‘though a process of inversion’. Whatever it is, it points to the 
order where there Jp toeSjpbnianeit « of spiritual expression in itself and not througt 
an opposition. . 

This free, elastic and spontaneous expression as distinguished from the restricted 
creative energy has been tife source of distraction of toe life of spirit througl 







